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NOTE. 

The  Old  Series  of  The  Aics&ican  Law  Rbgistbr  is  comprised  in 
nine  volumes,  from  November,  1852,  to  September,  1861,  both  inclusive  ; 
and  having  been  printed  from  type,  it  is  now  ont  of  print,  and  can  only 
be  furnished  second-hand. 

The  New  Series  begins  with  November,  1861,  and  has  been  printed 
from  plates,  so  that  thf  text  can  be  had  in  newly-pritited  volumes.  After 
the  Twenty-first  Volume,  the  quality  of  the  paper  used  was  changed,  so 
that  second-hand  volumes  prior  to  1883,  ^^^  ^^  <^  l^rgc  and  do  not  cor- 
respond with  the  present  volumes.  In  reprinting,  a  quality  of  paper 
uniform  with  that  in  this  volume  is  used,  making  all  volumes  of  the  same 
size  and  appearance. 

The  New  Series  comprises  both  the  First  and  Second  series:  the  First 
from  November,  1861,  to  December,  1887,  inclusive;  the  Second^  from 
January,  1888,  onwards.  It  was  intended  by  the  D.  B.  Canfield  Company 
to  call  this  Second  Series^  the  Third  Series,  and  the  title  page  of  the  vol- 
ume for  1888  was  so  lettered.  But  the  present  publishers  have  preferred 
to  keep  the  titles  of  the  Old  and  New  Series,  and  divide  the  New  Series 
into  First  and  Second,  instead  of  calling  the  Old  the  First,  and  dividing 
the  New  into  Second  and  Third  Series. 

The  First  Volume  of  the  Digest  covers  the  period  of  the  Old  Series  and 
the  first  Fourteen  Volumes  of  the  New  Series  :  the  Second  Volume  (now 
in  preparation)  covers  the  volumes  of  the  New  Series  from  the  Fifteenth 
to  the  Twenty-sixth,  both  inclusive  ;  and  the  Third  Volume  will  digest 
the  volumes  from  the  Twenty-seventh  on,  comprised  in  the  Second  Series, 
By  using  the  last  volume  of  the  Digest  first,  the  cross-references  will 
speedily  and  easily  unlock  the  wealth  of  legal  matter  in  all  the  volumes 
of  The  American  Law  Register. 
Philadelphia,  Dec.^  1890. 
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THE  LAWS  OF  LOUISIANA,  AND  THEIR  SOURCES. 

Read  bdbn  the  New  OrlcMW  Academy  of  Sdcncct  fai  1871,  and  rarited  for  Tmb  AMniCAa 

Law  RaoiSTSK. 

It  is  a  maxim  that  all  men  are  presumed  to  know  the  law, 
and  that  ignorance  of  the  law  excuseth  no  man.  This  maxim 
is  well  enough  as  it  respects  offenses  malum  in  se,  and  such 
questions  of  right  and  wrong  as  one's  conscience  settles  with- 
out any  elaborate  appeal  to  reason.  But  when  we  come  to 
consider  r^uladons  which  are  made  merely  for  convenience, 
or  questions  which  require  the  cautious  weighing  of  reasons 
by  the  cultivated  mind  to  arrive  at  what  is  just,  the  propriety 
of  the  maxim  is  by  no  means  so  clear ;  yet  it  is  essential  to 
administration  of  justice. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  laws  of  Spain  were  the  laws  of 
Louisiana  at  the  cession  of  the  territory  to  the  United  States 
in  1803,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

It  is  true,  the  country  had  been  settled  by  the  French  in 
1 699,  and  had  continued  in  the  possession  of  France  for  seventy 
years,  when  O'Reilly  took  possession  of  the  same  in  1769  for 
Spain,  and  that  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  French 
descent,  and  that  the  country  had  been  retroceded  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Ildefonso  in  1800,  and  by  that  power  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States,  yet  the  brief  possession  de  facto  by 
France  from  the  30th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1803,  ^^  the 
20th  of  December  of  the  same  year,  did  not  permit  the  carry- 
ing into  effect  of  any  material  changes  in  the  laws.  The  only 
changes  made  by  Lausat,  acting  for  France,  was  to  substitute 
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a  Mayor  and  Council  for  the  government  of  New  Orieans^  III 
the  place  of  the  Cabildo,  and  to  re-establish  the  black  code  of 
Louis  XVy  prescribing  the  .duties  toward  and  the  government 
of  slaves.  But  as  Spain  and  her  Indies  were  governed  by  the 
dvil  law,  which  also  prevailed  in  France  and  Louisiana,  the 
change  was  not  so  nurked,  so  fitr  as  private  rights  were  con- 
cerned, as  it  was  respecting  the  parceling  out  of  the  public 
domain,  and  laws  aflecting  the  public  order  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Spanish  language  for  the  French  in  legal  proceed- 
ings. It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  Spanish  laws  were  accept- 
able to  the  inhabitants,  for  no  attempt  was  made  to  change 
them  after  the  cession,  further  than  was  operated  by  subjectin{^ 
the  country  to  the  authority  and  G>nstitution  of  the  United 
States.  So  that  at  this  time,  Louisiana  is  the  only  State  of  the 
vast  territories  acquired  from  France,  Spain  and  Mexico,  in 
which  the  civil  law  has  been  retained,  and  forms  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  State. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  guaranteed  to  all  the  inhaUtants  of 
Louisiana,  then  embracing  the  immense  territory  from  the.- 
Gulf  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  from  the  Miss- 
issippi River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  all  the  rights,  ad- 
vantages and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
protected  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property  and 
religion*  As  in  matters  of  treaties,  the  President  and  Senate 
of  the  United  States  possess  the  supreme  power,  no  steps  were 
needed  to  naturalize  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  how  short 
soever  the  residence  in  it  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  cession. 
They  became  at  once  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  government  provided  for  the  ceded  territory  by  our 
Government  was  exceedingly  simple.  Congress,  in  advance 
of  the  transfer  on  the  31st  October,  1803,  provided  that  until 
the  expiration  of  that  session  of  Congress  (unless  provision  for 
the  temporary  government  should  be  sooner  made)  all  the 
military,  civil  and  judicial  powers  exercised  by  the  officers  of 
the  existing  government  of  the  same,  should  be  vested  in  such 
person  or  persons,  and  should  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should  direct  for  maintain- 
ing and  protecting  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  in  the  free  en- 
joyment of  their  liberty,  property  and  religion. 
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It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  principal  part  of  the 
present  State  of  Louisiana  was  organized  into  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment under  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans.  We  say 
principal  part,  because  although  the  terms  of  the  law  embraced 
within  the  territorial  limits  that  part  of  the  State  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Pearl  River,  and  between  the  Mississippi 
Territory  and  the  Manchac  or  River  Iberville,  this  part  of  the 
territory  was  at  that  time  actually  held  by  Spain,  and  continued 
to  be  so  held  until  i8  lO.  The  legislative  power  of  the  territory 
of  Orleans,  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  22,  1804,  was 
vested  in  the  Governor,  appointed  by  the  President,  and  in 
thirteen  of  the  most  fit  and  discreet  persons  of  the  territory, 
who  were  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  President  The 
ancient  laws  were  continued  in  force  until  repealed  or  modified 
by  the  Legislature.  In  March,  1 805,  Congress  reorganized  the 
territorial  government  by  authorizing  the  President  to  establish 
a  government  similar  to  that  exercised  in  Mississippi  Territory, 
which  had  been  created  by  adopting  the  same  government  as 
that  organized  under  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the 
government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  northwest  of 
the  river  Ohio,  excluding  the  last  article  of  the  ordinance  which 
prohibited  slavery.  Therefore,  to  know  what  law  governed  the 
territory,  recourse  was  had  to  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  first  changes  made  in  the  laws  of 
Louisiana  were  in  relation  to  crimes  and  offenses,  which  could, 
in  a  country  having  no  immemorial  usages,  exist  only  by  virtue 
of  statute  law,  and  which  were  introduced  in  lanj^uage  and 
terms  known  to  the  laws  of  England ;  and  in  the  Act  of  the 
4th  of  May,  1805,  the  following  provision  was  adopted,  viz: 
"  All  the  crimes,  offenses  and  misdemeanors  hereinbefore  na^ned, 
shall  be  taken,  intended  and  construed  according  to  and  in 
conformity  with  the  common  law  of  England,  and  the  forms  of 
indictment  (divested,  however,  of  unnecessary  prolixity),  the 
method  of  trial,  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  all  other  proceedings 
whatsoever  in  the  prosecution  of  said  crimes,  offenses  and 
misdemeanors,  changing  what  ought  to  be  chan;:^ed.  sha'l  he 
(except  by  this  Act  otherwise  provided  for)  according  Id  said 
common  law." 

The  crimes  and  offenses  referred  to  in  the  section  comprised 
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the  principal  offenses  known  to  our  law,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  the  section  of  the  statute  of  1805  is  deemed  to  be  aq>plica- 
ble  to  all  crimes  and  oflenses.  Standing  as  it  has  done  on  the 
statute  book  from  1805  to  the  present  time,  without  modifica- 
tion or  change,  in  the  midst  of  the  various  schemes  for  the  re- 
vision of  our  statute  laws,  it  has  had  a  marked  influence  upon 
the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Louisiana.  It  has  given  stability 
to  that  jurisprudence,  since  the  inquiry  of  our  judges  was 
limited  to  the  common  law  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  Act  They  were  not  bound  to  follow  the  common  law 
of  England,  as  it  became  modified  by  adapting  itself  to  the 
changes  introduced  by  statutory  law  of  En^^and,  but  they  were 
to  look  to  a  single  standard,  viz.,  the  common  law  of  1805. 
This  venerable  provision  was  re-enacted  for  the  first  time  in 
1870,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  last  section  of  the  revised 
statute  it  is  excepted  from  repeal  The  common  law  of  Eog* 
land,  ever  pliant,  and  bending  itself  to  die  gnuiual  changes 
wrought  by  the  improvements  in  science,  the  arts,  manufiie-^ 
tures  and  commerce,  and  by  the  modified  habits  of  the  people, 
has  never  been  precisely  the  same  from  age  to  age.  Hence  die 
modem  English  authorities,  whenever  overruling  the  standard 
works  on  the  criminal  law  of  the  period  of  1805,  have  not  been 
regarded  as  of  binding  authority. 

The  next  important  measure  affecting  the  civil  laws  was  die 
codification  of  the  civil  laws  of  the  territory.  A  great  misq>- 
prehension  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  in  regard  to  the  Gvtl 
Code  of  Louisiana.  It  is  supposed  to  be  but  a  re-enactment 
of  the  Napoleon  code.  It  is  true  the  French  code  preceded  our 
code  of  1808  by  five  years,  and  a  projet  of  it  (for  the  Napoleon 
code,  as  adopted,  had  not  reached  the  territory),  may  have  sug- 
gested to  our  legislators  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  laws, 
which  were  in  the  Spanish  language,  a  tongue  foreign  to  the 
largest  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Louisiana — ^Americans,  or  those 
who  were  of  Prench  descent — ^into  a  single  code,  which  should 
be  published  in  French  and  English. 

In  June,  1806,  the  Legislature,  by  a  resolution,  appointed 
two  prominent  lawyers,  James  Brown  and  Moreau  lislet^  to 
compile  and  prepare  a  civil  code,  and  they  were  express^  in- 
structed by  the  Legislature  "to  make  the  dvil  bw  by  which 
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this  territory  "  was  then  "  governed  the  groundwork  of  said 
code;"  in  other  words,  to  make  the  Spanish  law  the  ground- 
work of  the  code.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1808,  the  old  code 
was  adopted,  declaring  merely  an  abrogation  of  the  ancient 
laws  wherever  the  same  were  contrary  to  that  code,  or  irrecon- 
cilable with  it  The  eflect  of  this  provision  was  to  leave  all  the 
Spanish  laws  not  irreconcilable  with  the  code  in  force,  and  they 
continued  to  be  quoted  and  acted  on  in  the  courts  until  1828, 
when  by  one  sweeping  clause  in  the  statute  of  25th  of  March, 
known  to  lawyers  as  the  great  repealing  act,  all  the  civil  laws 
which  were  in  force  before  the  promulgation  of  the  civil  code 
then  lately  promulgated  were  repealed. 

If  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  prevent  reference 
to  foreign  systems  of  law,  principles,  maxims,  and  for  rules  for 
the  exposition  and  interpretation  of  our  own,  and  to  confine 
our  courts  to  the  meagre  provisions  of  the  civil  code  and  of 
statutory  law  for  all  rules  for  right  ^nd  justice,  it  was  a  mis- 
taken labor.  The  Legislature  might  as  well  attempt  to  repeal 
and  abrogate  the  language  of  its  people  and  the  rules  of  logic, 
as  to  prevent  the  lawyer  from  recurring  to  the  ancient  princi- 
ples and  maxims  of  the  law  as  well  as  its  history,  in  order  to 
ascertain  its  meaning.  The  enactment  of  a  law,  whether  or- 
ganic, as  in  the  case  bf  constitutions,  or  legislative,  presupposes 
the  existence  of  rules  of  interpretation.  And  so  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  ancient  laws  are  still  examined,  not  as  only 
reflecting  light  upon  those  remaining,  but  as  also  furnishing 
the  great  storehouse  of  equitable  maxims  for  the  decision  of 
cases  not  foreseen  by  the  law-givers.  The  ancient  laws  and 
maxims  teach  us  what  is  equitable  and  just 

By  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  passed  the  14th  of  March, 
1822,  Messrs.  Livingston,  Derbigny,  and  Moreau  Lislet  were 
appointed,  on  joint  ballot,  to  revise  the  civil  code  of  1808,  by 
amending  it  in  such  a  manner  as  they  should  deem  advisable, 
and  by  adding  thereto  such  laws  as  were  still  in  force  and  not 
included  therein.  These  jurists,  among  whom  the  last  named 
was  not  the  least,  reported  their  proposed  amendments  of  the 
code  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  articles  of  the  old  code  and 
the  amendments  were  numbered  continuously,  and  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1824,  they  were  approved  by  the  Legislature,  and 
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went  into  operation  in  1825 — in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the 
20th  day  of  May,  1825,  the  day  of  its  promulgation. 

There  are  very  many  articles  in  the  civil  code  of  1808,  and 
as  amended  in  1825  and  continued  by  the  recent  revision  of 
1870,  which  are  identical  with  articles  in  the  Napoleon  code, 
and  lead  to  the  supposition  that  whenever  the  compilers  of  the 
code  of  1808  found  an  article  in  the/r^V/  of  the  French  code, 
which  they  had,  which  fully  expressed  the  sense  and  meaning 
of  a  provision  of  the  law  of  Louisiana,  it  was  appropriated.  In 
other  instances,  the  French  text  was  amended  to  conform  to 
our  law,  and  so  adopted.  In  others,  the  Spanish  law  was  first 
written  in  French  and  translated  into  English.  Nevertheless, 
the  laws  of  Louisiana,  where  differing  from  the  Napoleon  code, 
have  been  preserved,  and  thus  the  civil  code  contains  some 
provisions  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  Napoleon  code. 

When  the  code  of  1808  was  enacted,  laws  were  passed  in 
French  and  English.  The  government  being  territorial,  there 
was  no  constitutional  provision  requiring  the  laws  to  be  passed 
in  the  English  language.  Hence  the  French  text  of  the  articles 
found  in  the  code  of  1808,  and  still  retained,  have  been  held  to 
be  of  equal  force  with  the  English  articles,  and  have  been  re- 
sorted to  by  the  courts  to  prevent  the  evils  which  might  flow 
from  a  bad  translation. 

Although  Spanish  law  has  been  the  law  of  the  land,  and  our 
courts  take  judicial  knowledge  of  the  same  without  pro6(  and 
although  the  French  laws  ai-e  esteemed  foreign  laws  which  re- 
quire to  be  proven  when  brought  in  controversy  in  our  courts, 
yet  the  similarity  of  the  French  text  of  our  late  codes  to  the 
Napoleon  code  has  been  so  great  that  commentators  on  the 
French  code,  as  well  as  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  cassation, 
have  exercised  great  influence  on  controversies  arising  under 
our  own  code.  Perhaps  one  reason  has  been  that  we  have  no 
commentaries  of  our  own  further  than  some  annotated  codes, 
and  a  work  on  criminal  law  and  digests  of  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  owin^  to  the  limited  sale  which  has  followed  all  similar 
publications.  Hence  French  authors  are  an  essential  part  of  a 
lawyer's  library. 

The  practice  of  the  State  Courts  of  Louisiana  up  to  Septem- 
ber, 1825,  when  the  code  of  practice  prepared  under  the  reso- 
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lution  of  1822,  approved  April,  1824,  went  into  eflect,  was 
regulated  by  the  Act  of  1805  (which  was  based  on  the  Spanish 
laws)  and  amendments  thereto.  The  Code  of  Practice  itself 
was  written  by  its  compilers  in  the  French  language,  and  many 
of  its  articles  are  badly  translated.  It  was  (1870)  revised  by 
incorporating  some  amendments  (which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  enacted)  into  the  body  of  the  work.  It  has  not  been 
materially  changed  in  other  respects,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
articles  remain  the  same. 

We  notice  some  efforts  now  being  made  to  introduce  further 
amendments  in  order  to  lessen  the  present  heavy  costs  of  liti- 
gation which  drive  suitors  from  the  courts  of  justice.  Some 
change  is  certainly  very  desirable,  not  so  much  to  amend  as 
enforce  the  law  respecting  costs.  When  we  consider  how  ex- 
tensive the  litigation  is  which  arises  from  the  adoption  by  the 
Legislature  of  a  new  system  of  practice,  it  should  admonish  us 
to  modify  with  some  caution.  It  took  twenty  years  to  settle 
the  practice  act  of  1805,  and  since  1825  our  courts  have  had 
much  of  their  time  occupied  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the 
Code  of  Practice.  The  experiments  in  our  sister  States  in 
adopting  codes  of  procedure  have  also  given  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  litigation.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  if  any  change 
was  to  be  introduced,  it  could  best  be  done  by  way  of  amend- 
ments to  the  present  system.  It  may  also  be  observed  that 
the  new  codes  of  procedure  are  rather  imitations  of  our  Code 
of  Practice  than  otherwise.  The  preparation  of  the  pleadings 
by  the  attorneys  in  New  York  is,  we  think,  but  a  continuation 
of  the  ancient  practice  in  that  State  of  making  up  the  rolls  by 
the  attorneys.  The  attempts  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
to  codify  the  other  branches  of  the  law  failed. 

Kprajet  of  a  commercial  code  was  prepared  under  the  reso- 
lution of  1 822,  but  fortunately  never  was  adopted.  It  would 
be  extremely  unsatisfactory  for  a  single  State  of  the  Union  to 
adopt  a  system  of  commercial  law  which  should  sometimes 
come  in  conflict  with  the  commercial  law  of  the  neighboring 
States  as  settled  by  their  courts,  and  in  conflict  with  the  laws 
as  settled  by  the  courts  of  the  Nation.  As  it  is,  the  courts 
being  free  to  act,  have  gracefully  yielded  on  questions  of  com- 
mercial law  to  the  customs  of  merchants  and  the  rules  setded 
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under  the  common  law  and  in  our  sister  States,  so  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  commercial  law  governing  this  Union  is,  in 
the  main,  moulded  into  a  harmonious  whole.  As  it  had  been 
formed  upon  the  custom  of  merchants,  engrafted  upon  the 
common  law,  the  decisions  in  England  were  generally  looked 
to  with  great  respect,  and  what  is  commercial  law  in  London 
is  commercial  law  in  Washington,  as  well  as  among  most  com- 
mercial nations. 

A  like  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  criminal  law  and 
criminal  proceedings  to  a  simple  code  in  182a  In  1821  Ed- 
ward Livingston  ¥ras  elected  by  ballot  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  draft  a  criminal  code.  Livingston  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  Legislature  a  system  comprising  "a  code  of  crimes  and 
punishments."  "A  code  of  procedure,  a  code  of  evidence,  a 
code  of  reform  and  prison  discipline,  and  a  book  of  definitions.'^ 
This  constituted  the  celebrated  Livingston  code,  a  work  more 
&med  abroad  than  at  home — a  work  noted  for  its  scientific  de- 
scription of  crimes  and  oflenses,  and  of  the  proceedings  devised 
for  the  trial,  prison  discipline  and  punishment  of  offenders  and 
their  reformation.  The  frojet  never  having  become  a  law,  has 
left  the  world  unenlightened  as  to  what  would  have  been  its 
practical  operation.  Being  based  upon  the  common  law,  which 
Livingston  sought  to  simplify,  much  of  it  would  doubtless 
have  worked  well,  but,  like  all  unbending  legislative  provisions 
regulating  the  details  of  practice,  it  would  have  taken  years  of 
discussion  before  the  courts  to  settle  its  meaning.  As  it  was, 
scarcely  a  question  could  be  raised  under  the  criminal  law 
which  had  not  been  previously  decided  by  some  binding 
decision. 

The  Legislature  of  1855  attempted  to  revise  the  statutes  of 
the  State,  and  adopted  the  hazardous  experiment  of  annexing 
to  each  statute  a  clause  not  only  repealing  all  laws  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  each  act  revised,  but  all  laws  on  the  same 
subject-matter,  except  what  was  contained  in  the  civil  code  and 
code  of  practice.  There  being  no  saving  clause  except  as  to 
the  act  relating  to  crimes  and  oflenses,  an  adherence  to  the 
language  of  the  statutes  would  have  occasioned  the  overthrow 
of  oflices  and  the  loss  of  rights.  It  forced  the  courts  to  depart 
from  the  letter  of  the  law  in  order  to  ascertain  its  meaning- 
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and  prevent  an  evil  which  the  law-givers  had  not  foreseen. 
In  the  recent  revised  statutes  the  Legislature  has  repeated 
the  same  experiment  without  even  a  saving  clause  as  to  the 
crimes  and  oflfenses,  and  again  forced  the  courts  to  interpret  so 
as  to  prevent  great  evils.  The  revised  statutes  of  1870  are 
comprised  in  3990  sections, and  contain  the  matters  of  the  re» 
vised  statutes  of  1856,  and  the  recent  amendments. 

Having  thus  hastily  glanced  at  some  of  the  prominent  points 
in  our  legislation,  we  will  look  for  a  moment  into  the  courts 
in  session  in  our  midst,  and  take  a  practical  view  of  the  laws 
enforced  in  them.  We  shall  find  that,  among  others,  the  courtft 
of  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction  of  cases — 
1st  In  admiralty. 

2d  In  bankruptcy,  patents  and  copyrights. 
3d.  In  revenue  and  prize  cases,  offenses  against  the  United 
States  and  other  causes  in  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  interested  as  plaintiff. 

4th.  Of  causes  affecting  ambassadors  and  other  public  min- 
isters and  consuls,  and  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States. 

5th.  Concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  State  courts  of  all  cases^ 
where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  $2000,  in  which  a  citizen 
of  another  State  is  plaintiff  or  defendant  and  the  other  party  is 
a  citizen  of  the  State,  or  in  which  an  alien  is  a  party. 

6th.  Concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  State  courts,  where  the 
matter  in  dispute  exceeds  $2000,  and  arises  under  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  treaties  made  under  their 
authority. 

We  shall  find  that  the  State  courts  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  crimes  and  offenses  against  the  State,  of  probate  matters,  of 
all  controversies  between  citizens  of  the  State,  whether  it  respects 
their  property  or  status,  or  obligations  arising  from  wrongs 
done  to  them  by  others.  And  they  have  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion with  the  courts  of  the  United  States  on  all  these  questions 
when  an  alien  or  citizen  of  another  State  submits  himself  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts,  or  when  sued  does  not  avail 
himself  of  his  right  which  he  has  to  remove  his  cause  to  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  now  regard  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  different , 
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courts  we  shall  find  it  very  dissimilar,  and,  in  a  few  particulars, 
resting  upon  principles  directly  the  opposite  of  each  other;  for 
example:  if  your  ship  has  been  damaged  by  collision  on  navi- 
gable waters,  and  the  party  who  was  instrumental  in  occasion- 
ing the  damage,  is  within  the  reach  of  process  of  the  court,  you 
have  your  choice,  to  proceed  against  such  party  on  the  law  side 
of  the  State  or  Federal  courts,  according  to  the  citizenship  of 
the  party,  or  to  bring  your  action  in  admiralty,  in  rem  or  against 
the  person.  If  you  sue  on  the  law  side  of  the  courts,  you  must 
take  care  that  neither  you  nor  your  agents  controlling  the  ship 
have  been  in  iault  For  the  courts  of  law,  deriving  their  rules 
from  a  rigid  morality,  inform  you  that  they  do  not  sit  to  bal- 
ance negligences,  faults  and  wrongs ;  that  whoever  comes  be- 
fore them  must  come  with  pure  hands.  Their  maxim  \&,procml^ 
Opraculesteprqfani.dJiA  the  suitor  who  has  been  partly  in 
the  wrong,  is  sent  away  without  redress,  however  much  he  may 
have  been  damaged,  and  how  much  greater  soever  may  be  the 
fault  of  the  other  party. 

The  courts  of  admiralty,  looking  at  human  actions  in  a  more 
benevolent  light  and  with  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  conduct 
of  men  in  times  of  danger  and  excitement,  consider  the  fitults 
and  negligence  of  both  parties,  and  where  both  are  in  iault,  es- 
timate the  loss  of  both  vessels  and  divide  the  loss  between  the 
parties,  and  grant  relief  where,  in  a  court  of  law,  it  would  be 
refused. 

The  proceedings  in  admiralty  are  of  civil  law  origin,  and 
many  of  the  principles  governing  the  court  are  of  very  great 
antiquity.  They  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Greeks  Before  the 
Christian  era,  whence  they  were  received  into  the  Roman 
jurisprudence. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  is  exclusive,  when- 
ever the  proceeding  is  in  rem;  that  is,  against  the  vessel  or  other 
thing  not  the  subject  of  maritime  jurisdiction.  If,  however,  at 
the  same  time  persons  can  be  found  and  service  made  upon 
them  by  arrest,  which  is  still  allowed  as  citation,  and  the  matter 
to  be  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  court  is  one  for  which 
the  common  law  gave  a  remedy,  the  courts  of  ordinary  juris- 
diction have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  personam,  and  may  de- 
cree compensation  and  damages  as  in  other  cases.     But  if  the 
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ship  or  vessel  is  the  object  of  pursuit,  and  the  same  is  to  be 
taken  into  the  custody  of  the  law  and  made  responsible  for 
liens  and  privileges  in  ordinary  cases,  civil  and  maritime,  in- 
cluding spoliation,  civil  and  maritime,  or  prize  cases,  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  the  United  States  alone  have  jurisdiction,  and 
any  judgment  pronounced  in  a  proceeding  in  ran  in  the  highest 
court  in  the  State  where  the  same  can  be  rendered,  if  that  court 
be  but  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  an  unappealable  case,  can  be 
carried  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  where  it  is 
sure  to  be  reversed — that  Court  zealously  protecting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  over  such  cases. 

In  admiralty,  personal  qualities  are  in  eflect  attributed  to 
matter,  so  that  it  is  the  ship,  vessel,  or  other  thing  which  is 
supposed  to  have  offended  in  prize  cases,  and  in  ordinary  civil 
cases  it  is  the  ship  or  vessel  which  owes  the  duty  or  lien,  as 
well  as  the  captain  and  owners,  and  all  persons  interested  are 
admitted  in  the  process  in  rem  as  claimants,  and  the  thing  is 
treated  as  a  real  defendant.  Revenue  cases  are  in  some  respects 
assimilated  to  the  above,  although  not  belonging  to  the  admir- 
alty jurisdiction. 

The  proceedings  are  commenced  by  a  libel  {libellus^  a  little 
book),  in  which  the  plaintiff,  through  his  lawyer,  called  2l proctor^ 
alleges,  and  articulately  propounds,  in  a  series  of  numbered 
propositions,  the  grounds  of  his  complaint,  to  be  specifically 
answered  by  the  defendant,  or  by  whoever  comes  into  the  case 
as  claimant,  if  the  proceedings  be  in  rem.  If  either  party  give 
a  bond  for  property,  etc.,  he  borrows  a  term  from  this,  a  solemn 
form  of  the  civil  law,  and  calls  it  a  stipulation. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  conferred  upon  the 
courts  of  the  Union  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  admiralty.  In 
England  this  jurisdiction  extended  to  tide  waters  only.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Government,  giving  the  language 
the  signification  it  then  bore,  it  was  supposed  the  power  con- 
ferred only  extended  to  tide  waters,  and  so  it  was  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  jurisdiction  in 
the  case  of  Waning  ct  al,  v.  Clarke^  5  How.  (46  U.  S.)  44,  de- 
cided in  1847,  for  a  collision  between  the  steamboats  Luda 
and  De  Soto,  was  maintained  by  proving  that  there  was  a  per- 
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cq>tible  tide  extending  up  the  Mississippi  River  as  high  as 
Bayou  Sara. 

Since  that  period  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  dissent  of  some  of  its  members, 
has,  as  it  always  happens  when  convenience  and  expediency 
demand  a  change,  extended  the  admiral^  jurisdiction  over  the 
lakes  and  all  rivers  navigable  by  vessels  of  ten  tons  burthen 
and  upwards.  [77/^  Gennessee  CkUf  v.  FUxkugh  (185 1 ),  12 
How.  (53  U.  S.)  443 ;  The  Ad.  Nine  v.  Trevor  {i96S\  4  Wall. 
(71  U.  S,)  555  ;  Ex  parte  Boyer  {iSSs\  109  U.  S.  629;  BuHer 
V.  Boston  &  5.  SUamsUp  Co.{\%%%\  130  Id  527.]  The  simple 
and  speedy  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  admiralty  make  that 
court  a  great  fiivorite  with  many,  while  others  think  they  see 
the  tendency  in  the  national  courts  to  engross  jurisdiction, 
which  may  lead  to  greater  evils  in  the  end  than  the  present 
good  attained  by  decisions,  which  they  think  overstep  the 
limits  of  the  Constitution  as  understood  by  those  who  framed  it 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  also  confers  upon 
Congress  power  to  pass  unifonA  rules  of  bankruptcy.  It  is  a 
principle  governing  many  of  the  provbtons  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  that  they  are  inoperative  until  Congress 
has  passed  some  law  to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
into  effect  Thus  the  Constitution  gives  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  the  right  to  take  jurisdiction  of  controversies 
between  citizens  of  different  States,  between  aliens  and  citizens, 
and  as  it  respects  the  grants  of  lands  made  by  different  States, 
etc.  But  the  courts  of  the  United  States  hold  that  they  cannot 
take  cognizance  of  such  controversies  without  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  into  effect 
Hence  the  individual  States  have  power  to  pass  and  enforce 
insolvent  and  l>ankrupt  laws  when  no  act  of  Congress  is  in  force 
on  the  subject  Since  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Government, 
bankrupt  laws  have  been  passed  between  long  intervals  and 
following  commercial  disasters,  on  three  occasions,  viz.,  April 
4,  1800,  repealed  in  1803 ;  and  19th  of  August,  1841,  repealed 
3d  of  March,  1843,  ^"id  that  of  1867,  which  expired  on  the  ist 
of  September,  1878. 

The  insolvent  laws  of  Louisiana,  thus  dormant  by  reason  of 
the  act  of  Congress,  are  of  Roman  origin.     Under  the  law  in 
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the  period  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  borrower  of  money  or  debtor 
could  deliver  himself,  his  family  and  effects  into  the  hands  of 
his  creditor,  and  became  bound  to  him  nexu  vinctus.  He  was 
only  released  on  payment  of  the  debt  by  himself  or  by  another 
for  him.  If  he  failed  to  pay,  he  was  adjudged  to  the  creditor 
with  all  his  property.  In  other  cases,  after  certain  publications 
and  delays, the  debtor  was  adjudged  {addu:tus)to  the  creditors, 
who  could  slay  him,  or  sell  him  as  a  slave  beyond  the  Tiber. 
If  there  were  several  creditors,  the  twelve  tables  ordained  that 
he  should  be  cut  in  pieces  and  fairly  divided  among  the  credi- 
tors— ^which  probably  meant  a  division  of  the  price  of  the  debtor^ 
after  he  and  his  goods  were  sold.  As  the  pater  familias  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  ovi^  his  children  and  grandchildren, 
of  whatever  age  they  mig^t-  lx\  as  well  as  over  his  slaves,  this 
provision  of  the  twelve  tables  coes  not  seem  so  extraordinary. 

After  the  preceding  provision  was  abolished,  there  was  a 
period  of  the  Roman  law,  in  which  the  debtor's  goods  were  sold 
in  mass  {per  universitatem\  and  the  vendee  succeeded  actively 
and  passively  to  the  effects  and  debts  of  the  insolvent,  and  was 
bound  to  pay  the  price  to  the  creditors  pro  rata.  Hence,  as  the 
debtor  had  an  universal  successor,  he  was  discharged  from  the 
debt  The  benefit  of  the  cession  of  goods  (the  insolvent  law), 
as  it  now  exists  in  our  law,  had  its  origin  in  the  time  of  Julius 
or  Augustus  Caesar.  Where  the  cession  was  made  under  the 
law  Julia  {ex  lege  Julia),  the  debtor  enjoyed  the  right  to  the 
beneficium  competentia,  which  is  a  point  of  difference  between 
the  bankrupt  laws  and  our  own,  the  cessio  bonorum. 

A  man  may  commit  an  act  of  bankruptcy  and  be  forced  into 
court  without  being  insolvent  Under  the  State  law,  he  cannot 
be  forced  into  insolvency  so  long  as  he  has  effects  to  meet  ex- 
ecutions. The  bankrupt  laws  discharge  the  debtor  absolutely 
from  the  debt.  The  cessio  bonorum  does  not  relieve  the  debtor 
absolutely  from  his  obligations,  but  if  he  comes  to  a  fortune 
subsequently  to  his  surrender,  he  can  be  compelled  to  make  a 
second  surrender,  but  he  is  entitled  to  retain  for  his  own  use  a 
competency — that  is,  the  beneficium  competentice  just  mentioned. 
The  insolvent  laws  of  Louisiana,  in  common  with  the  bank- 
rupt laws  of  the  individual  States,  do  not  discharge  the  debtor 
firom  his  obligation  due  the  citizens  of  the  other  States,  and 
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only  barred  the  obligation  due  citizens  of  the  same  State. 

Where  contracts  are  entered  into  during  the  existence  of  a 
bankrupt  law,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  right  of  the  courts 
(considered  as  a  question  of  morals),  to  discharge  the  ddbtor. 
The  right  is  a  condition  making  a  part  of  the  contract  The 
debtor  could  say  to  his  creditor :  "  When  I  bound  myself  to 
pay  you  a  sum  of  money,  it  was  with  the  understanding  that 
if^  by  misfortune,  I  should  become  embarrassed^  that  I  should 
be  discharged  from  the  debt  by  3urrendering  to  you  and  my 
other  creditors  all  of  my  effects.  You.  took  my  obligations, 
knowing  that  the  law,  which  was  a  part  of  the  contract,  gave 
me  this  right,  and  you  are  bound  by  the  contract"  But  where 
the  bankrupt  law  is  passed  after  the  debt  was  contracted,  the 
right  to  discharge  the  debtor  is  not  quite  so  apparent,  since  it 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  law  that  the  States  cannot 
impair  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

The  propriety  of  enacting  bankrupt  laws  by  the  sovereign 
power,  depends  upon  the  weighing  of  the  propositions  whether 
it  is  better  that  some  persons  should  suffer  inconvenience  on 
account  of  the  incautious  use  of  credit,  as  an  example  to  deter 
others  and  prevent  the  like  occurrences,  and  the  advantage 
which  the  State  will  derive  from  the  free  and  untrammeled 
industry  of  all  its  citizens,  particularly  where  many  are  embar- 
rassed, coupled  with  the  drawback  that  the  bankrupt  laws  are 
frequently  made  the  means  of  screening  the  money  and  effects 
of  a  fraudulent  debtor  from  the  pursuit  of  his  creditors. 

The  insolvent,  oppressed  with  debt,  is  incapable  of  engi^ng 
in  new  business  and  occupation.  Freed  from  the  overwhekn- 
ing  burden,  he  engages  again  in  useful  employments  with  spirit 
and  zeal,  and  becomes  a  wealth  producer  and  a  valuable  citizen 
to  the  State. 

In  1824  Congress  passed  a  law  adopting  for  the  practice  of 
the  Federal  courts  in  this  State,  the  rules  of  proceeding  of  the 
State  courts.  At  this  time,  as  already  shown,  the  code  cf  prae^ 
tice  was  not  adopted.  But  the  rules  of  proceeding  under  the 
pnurtice  acts  were  very  similar  to  those  prescribed  by  the  Code 
of  Practice.  A  large  number  of  the  bar  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  broad  terms  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1824  introduced 
into  the  Federal  courts  the  State  practice  in  all  cases,  and  to  the 
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exclusion  of  proceedings  on  the  equity  side  of  the  court,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  common  in  the  other  States.  After  a  strenu- 
ous contest  it  was  finally  settled  that  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  had  equity  jurisdiction  according  to  the  ancient  forms, 
and  all  causes  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the  chancellor  are 
required  to  be  brought  on  theequity  sideof  the  court — that  is, 
they  must  be  brought  according  to  the  rules  of  the  practice  in 
chancery — ^and  these  rules  are  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States,  while  the  law  side  of  the  Federal  courts  is  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  individual  States  to  the  same  extent  as  the  State 
courts  in  ordinary  affairs. 

There  are  great  misapprehensions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  equity,  or  chancery.  It  will  surprise  some  to  be  told  that 
proceedings  in  equity  are  governed  bylaws  as  well  known  and 
as  faithfully  carried  out  as  those  upon  the  statute  book,  and 
after  all,  that  is  noiLIug  rr.ore  than  a  mode  of  rendering  justice 
and  granting  relief  in  a  different  manner,  concurrently  with,  or 
in  a  different  class  of,  cases  from  those  relievable  at  law. 

In  every  system  of  laws  there  must  arise  a  state  of  Cicts  with 
which  courts  of  justice  are  required  to  deal,  not  contemplated 
by  the  law-giver,  nor  provided  for  by  him,  or  if  within  the  ex- 
press letter  of  some  broad  provision  which  he  has  laid  down, 
yet  of  such  a  character  that,  to  carry  the  provision  into  effect, 
would  shock  that  innate  sense  of  justice  implanted  in  the  bosom 
of  everyone,  and  such  considerations  would  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  law-giver  nsver  intended  the  provision  in  question  to 
govern  the  particular  case.  In  the  first  example,  the  courts 
find  rules  of  decisions  from  the  equitable  maxims  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  laws ;  in  the  other,  the 
courts  interpret  according  to  the  rules  of  equity  and  the  gen- 
eral intent  or  scope  of  other  laws  on  like  subjects,  and  endeavor 
to  arrive  at  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  law,  and  exclude 
from  the  broad  words  of  the  law  what  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  law-giver  to  embrace  in  them.     For,  as  St.  Paul  has  it — 

"  The  letter  iilleih,  but  the  spirti  giveih  life.'* 

If,  from  some  forgotten  statute,  or  from  time  immemorial, 

the  practice  of  the  courts  of  law  has  been  confined  to  a  set  of 

^m-mMlas^  t*'  "  a  condition  of  things  not  contem- 
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plated  in  former  ages,  and  a  class  of  wrongs  which  these  form- 
ulas are  insufficient  to  redress.  Precisely  this  condition  of 
af&irs  did  arise  under  the  jure  civile  in  the  Roman  law,  which 
was  remedied  by  the  jurisdiction  which  the  praetor  assumed  or 
amplified  when  he  established  the/vj  iumorarium,  and  allowed 
petitions  to  be  addressed  directly  to  him  in  extraordinary  cases, 
and  in  England,  where  the  chancellor  assumed  jurisdiction  of 
those  cases  in  which  there  was  no  adequate  redress  at  law.  In 
the  latter  country  (as  in  the  former,  in  ancient  time),  proceed- 
ings on  the  law  side  of  the  courts  were  r^^ulated  according  to 
certain  strict  forms,  and  relief  could  not  be  afforded  in  any 
other  manner.  In  the  action  of  assumpsit,  for  example,  a  judg- 
ment could  only  be  rendered  for  damages ;  in  dd>t,  that  the 
defendant  recover  his  dd>t  and  damages ;  in  covenant,  even  to 
convey  land,  the  j  udgment  is  that  plaintiff  recover  his  damages^ 
and  so  of  the  other  actions.  It  was  found  in  very  many  cases 
that  the  relief  granted  by  the  courts  at  law  was  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  injury.  The  Chancellor  of  England  gradually 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  this  class  of  cases,  and,  uncontrolled 
by  formulas,  rendered  his  decree  according  to  the  right  of  the 
case.  If  the  defendant  had  contracted  to  sell  to  the  plaintiff  a 
tract  of  land,  while  a  court  of  law  could  only  in  the  action  of 
assumpsit  or  covenant  give  judgment  for  damages,  the  Chan- 
cellor, meeting  the  very  equity  of  the  case,  ordered  the  de- 
fendant to  make  title  and  to  account  for  the  revenues,  and 
compelled  obedience  to  his*  decrees  by  proceedings  known  to 
his  court 

The  kind  of  jurisdiction  assumed  by  courts  of  equity  may 
be  illustrated  by  an  example  from  the  statute  of  frauds  and 
perjuries  passed  in  England  in  1677,  and  adopted,  in  some  form 
or  other,  in  most  of  our  sister  States.  By  this  act,  among 
other  things,  it  was  provided  that  no  action  should  be  brought 
upon  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  lands,  unless  the  agreement, 
or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  should  be  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith. 

Now  it  sometimes  happens  that  verbal  contracts  are  made 
and  partly  performed,  as  for  example,  the  intended  purchaser, 
who  paid  part  of  the  price  and  has  been  put  in  possession.  By 
the  strict  letter  of  the  statute,  the  vendee  would  be  defeated  ia 
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his  action  upon  the  verbal  contract.  But  a  comt  of  equity, 
viewing  the  statute  as  made  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fraud, 
comes  to  the  relief  of  the  purchaser,  on  the  ground  that,  to 
allow  the  vendor  to  avail  himself  of  his  advantage,  would  be  to 
encourage  one  of  the  mischiefs  which  the  Legislature  intended 
to  prevent  It  compels  him  to  answer  plaintiff's  complaint 
under  oath,  and  decrees  a  specific  performance.  Under  our 
State  law,  where  equity  and  law  are  administered  together, 
the  like  relief  is  only  granted  where  the  defendant  admits  the 
contract  under  oath,  and  possession  has  been  delivered  the 
vendee. 

Equity,  among  other  things,  grants  relief  in  the  following 
cases,  viz :  Suits  for  the  specific  performance  of  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  real  estate ;  to  foreclose  or  redeem  mortgages ;  to  stay 
waste  of  lands ;  to  enforce  trusts  ;  to  relieve  against  fraud,  and 
enjoin  parties  against  enforcing  judgments  of  courts  at  law 
where  obtained  by  fraud ;  to  compel  a  party  to  answer  under 
oath,' in  order  that  the  replies  of  the  defendant,  or  the  docu- 
ments, where  any  are  disclosed  as  existing,  may  be  used  as 
evidence  in  suits  at  law ;  to  settle  long  and  intricate  accounts ; 
to  marshal  s'^curities ;  to  settle  boundaries ;  to  correct  mistakes 
in  contracts  to  relieve,  in  some  cases,  against  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  married  women,  minors, 
etc.  It  is  thus  seen,  from  the  examples  given,  that  equity 
embraces  a  very  considerable  portion  of  jurisprudence,  and  as 
it  is  governed  by  principles  of  its  own,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
in  many  instances  it  may  come  in  conflict  with  t-he  State  laws. 
For  if  citizenship  gives  the  United  States  courts  jurisdiction, 
and  the  case  be  one  of  exclusive  equity  jurisdiction,  and 
should  be  brought  in  the  United  States  courts,  it  will  not  be 
heard,  except  on  the  equity  side  and  according  to  the  rules 
in  equity,  no  matter  what  is  the  State  practice  in  the  same 
case. 

The  practice  on  the  law  side  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  sitting  in  Louisiana  in  civil  cases,  is  governed  by  the 
practice  of  the  State,  which  practice  was  adopted  in  1824  by 
the  act  of  Congress  for  tlie  Federal  courts,  as  stated  above 
[and  now  by  sec.  914,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  the  practice  of  the  law  courts  of  the  several  States  is 
Vol.  XXXVI  11.-2 
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adopted  for  the  United  States  courts  sitting  in  such  States]. 

Criminal  proceedings,  both  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  courts,  are  conducted  as  already  shown,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  common  law. 

The  courts  of  Louisiana  also  take  judicial  cognizance  of  the 
common  law  as  it  exists  in  the  other  States  of  the  United 
States,  but  statutes  of  the  other  States  are  to  be  proved.  Pub- 
lished statutes  and  digests  are  received  in  evidence,  as  well  as 
exemplifications  under  the  great  seal :  La.  Rev.  Stat  1869,  sec 
2171 ;  Copley  v.  Sanfard^  Exr.  (1847),  2  La.  Ann.  336. 

Without  adverting  to  their  more  remote  origin,  the  follow- 
ing branches  of  law  come  to  us  with  the  forms  with  which  they 
have  been  clothed,  and  the  principles  with  which  they  are  allied 
from  English  sources,  viz : 

1st  Admiraltyandmattersof  maritime  jurisdiction;  the  law 
and  practice  of  courts  of  admiralty;  equity  and  the  rules  and. 
practice  of  courts  of  chancery. 

2d.  Bankruptcy. 

3d.  Criminal  law  and  criminal  proceedings,  including  war- 
rants for  arrest,  indictments,  informations,  etc.,  although  unlike 
the  original  States  of  this  Union,  we  have  no  common  law 
offenses,  and  all  crimes  and  mbdemeanors  are  created  by 
statutes. 

4th.  Evidence,  criminal  and  civil. 

5th.  Commercial  law,  which  in  addition  to  maritime  contracts 
just  mentioned,  among  others,  embraces  promissory  notes,  bills 
of  exchange,  bank  paper,  checks,  etc. 

6th.  The  great  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  and, 

7th.  Martial  law,  of  which  this  city,  since  O'Reilly's  entry 
in  1769,  has  had  large  experience,  both  Spanish  and  Ameri- 
can. 

The  law  relative  to  the  status  of  persons,  domicil,  minority, 
emancipation  including  the  venia  atatis,  corporations  (universi- 
totes),  donations,  testaments,  dotal  rights  and  property,  the 
contract  of  sale,  exchange,  letting  and  hiring  including  leases, 
loan  to  use,  loan  for  consumption,  partnership,  mandate,  sure- 
tyship, annuities  and  rents,  the  aleatory  contracts,  pawns  and 
pledges,  antichresis,  privileges,  mortgages,  usucaption,  prescript 
tion,the  discharge  of  debts  by  novation,  compensation,  payment 
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with  subroj^ation,  release,  or  acctj.tilation,  and  the  effect  of  no- 
tarial acts,  are  from  the  civil  law. 

The  venia  letatis^  in  its  oric^in,  was  granted  by  the  prince, 
and  gave  the  minor  the  rights  of  an  adult.  By  the  Louisiana 
law,  it  is  granted  to  a  minor  having  capacity,  and  over  eighteen 
years  of  age,  by  the  courts,  and  enables  him  to  exercise  full 
control  over  his  estate. 

The  law  respecting  the  community  of  acquets  and  gains  is 
no  doubt  of  German  origin.  It  prevailed  in  certain  provinces 
of  Spain,  as  for  example  in  Grenada  and  Salamanca,  while  other 
provinces,  like  the  South  of  France,  were  governed  by  the  dotal 
regime,  called  written  law.  The  community  of  acquets  and 
gains  prevailed  in  the  colony  under  the  custom  of  Paris,  from 
its  first  settlement,  and  it  is  stated  by  our  excellent  historian, 
Mr.  Gayarre.  that  it  was  a  subject  of  complaint  to  the  colonist 
at  one  time,  that  it  was  extended  to  the  cases  where  colonists 
had  married,  with  the  forms  of  the  Catholic  church,  Indian 
wives  who,  having  less  stable  habits  than  the  whites,  frequently 
absconded  after  the  death  of  their  husbands,  with  the  personal 
effects,  without  paying  the  debts  of  the  estate  or  settling  up 
the  same  in  due  form.     (The  evil  was  corrected.) 

One  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  the  laws  of  Louis- 
iana, as  compared  with  the  laws  of  the  other  States,  is  this  in- 
stitution  of  the  community  of  acquets  and  gains.  It  is  more 
favorable  to  married  women  than  any  other  system  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  except  the  Spanish  laws  of  the  Indeas,  from 
which  it  was,  we  think,  immediately  taken.  By  the  custom  of 
Paris,  and  the  Napoleon  code,  the  personal  effects  of  the  wife, 
in  the  absence  of  a  marriage  contract,  fall  into  the  community. 
Under  our  law,  in  the  same  case,  the  personal  effects  remain 
the  property  of  the  wife,  that  is,  they  remain  paraphernal. 

The  advantages  of  the  institution  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  wife.  The  husband  can  not  withdraw  from  the  partnership, 
and  he,  the  community,  and  his  separate  estates,  are  alike  bound 
for  the  debts  of  the  community  as  it  respects  third  persons. 
The  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  can  at  its  dissolution  by  death  or 
divorce,  withdraw  from  it  without  detriment  to  her  separate 
estate,  and  where  the  affairs  of  the  husband  arc  embarrassed, 
she  can  be  declared  separate  in  property  from  Ik  r  hisband  by 
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the  courts,  and  take  into  her  own  hands  the  administration  of 
her  affairs,  and  sell  under  execution,  the  community,  or  his 
estates,  to  reimburse  herself  for  any  property  or  money  used 
by  him  in  his  business ;  and  as  the  law  gives  her  a  mortgage 
for  her  security,  she  is  always  a  formidable  adversary  to  a 
creditor  seeking  to  recover  a  debt,  even  of  the  community. 
The  income  of  the  husband  (married  without  a  marriage  con- 
tract) from  his  own  labor,  and  from  his  separate  property,  falls 
into  the  community,  without  any  ability  on  his  part  to  prevent 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wife  has,  at  all  times,  the  absolute 
right  to  withdraw  from  her  husband  (by  contributing  one-half 
of  the  matrimonial  expenses)  her  separate  or  paraphernal  pro- 
perty,and  to  manage  it  herself,  and  reinvest  the  income  thereof 
in  her  own  name,  and  for  her  own  use,  and  we  know  no  law 
to  prevent  her  also  from  sharing  in  the  community  at  its  dis- 
solution. 

The  husband,  it  is  true,  is  the  head  and  master  of  the  com- 
munity during  the  existence  of  the  marriage,  and  can  dispose 
of  the  effects  of  the  same  at  his  pleasure  and  without  his  wife's 
sanction  by  onerous  title,  that  is,  for  an  equivalent ;  but  if  he 
conveys  the  same  by  gratuitous  title,  that  is,  by  gift  or  donation, 
his  estate  becomes  responsible  to  the  wife  for  the  loss. 

If  prior  to,  or  at  the  marriage,  the  parties  choose,  they  can 
settle  property  in  what  we  call  dower — the  dos  of  the  civil  law. 
Property  so^  settled  cannot  be  sold  by  either  husband  or  wife, 
or  both  (except  in  one  or  two  cases),  during  the  marriage  and 
thus  the  wife  is  assured  of  her  estate  at  the  termination  of  the 
marriage. 

The  provision  prohibiting  married  women  from  binding  them- 
selves with  or  for  their  husbands  is  Spanish,  and  from  the  6ist 
law  of  Toro.  The  senatus  consultum  Velleianum  had  previously 
prohibited  women  from  going  surety  for  anyone — ne  fro  uUo 
foemifue  intercederent 

The  marital  fourth  (that  is,  the  one-fourth  of  the  estate  of  the 
predeceased  husband^or  wife  who  had  died  rich,  the  survivor 
being  in  necessitous  circumstances)  was  given  by  the  fifty-third 
and  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  novels  of  Justinian,  in 
honor  em  prceteriA  matrimonii  et  conserventer  conjuges  in  SoUio 
statu. 
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The  action  of  rediiibition  (on  account  of  secret  defect*?  in 
things  sold)  was  given  by  the  edict  of  the  tedilcs.  The  oi.icr 
of  seizure  and  sale,  to  coin  a  word,  that  Rhadamanthine  pro- 
vision  of  our  law  where  execution  comes  first  and  judgment 
afterward,  is  from  the  Spanish  law. 

The  various  pacts  which  supplied  the  defects  of  the  strict 
Uges  chiles  are  of  pretorian  origin. 

We  have  thus  briefly,  and  therefore  imperfectly,  glanced  at 
some  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our  laws. 

These  laws,  such  as  they  are,  and  with  their  slight  imperfec- 
tions, are  justly  dear  to  the  people  of  Louisiana.  They  have 
protected  and  shielded  the  home  and  the  fireside,  the  labors, 
the  bargains,  and  the  acquisitions,  the  estates,  and  the  persons 
of  this  people  during  all  the  growth  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
The  immigrant  who  has  come  here  from  the  sterile  hills  of  Now 
England,  from  the  more  genial  climes  of  the  South,  from  the 
fertile  fields  of  the  West,  as  well  as  our  ancfent  French,  Spanish 
and  German  populations,  has  approved  and  blessed  these  laws. 
To  those  who  would  like  to  see  the  body  of  the  common  law 
introduced  among  us  we  say,  what  have  you  of  value  in  the 
common  law?  The  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  corpus,  Vnown 
and  defined  crimes  and  offenses,  and  enlightened  rules  of  evi- 
dence? We  have  it  all  here,  and  more.  Your  criminal  law  is 
ours ;  your  commercial  law  also  is  ours.  But  we  have  also  the 
most  admirable  provisions  of  the  civil  law  filled  with  bene\o- 
lence,  equity  and  justice,  to  regulate  our  dealings  and  define 
our  rights  in  our  every-day  life.  That  our  laws,  like  all  others, 
may  require  amendments  to  make  them  more  perfect,  none  will 
deny.  Let  us  amend,  but  never  change  them  for  others,  of 
which  our  f)eople  have  no  experience, and  the  adoption  of  which 
promises  us  no  advantages  in  the  future. 

Hon.  E.  T.  Merrick. 

NewOricans,La. 
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Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota, 
CHARLES  D.  DEAN,  AppeUant, 

V. 

ST.  PAUL  UNION  DEPOT  CO.,  Respondent. 

Where  a  depot  company  contrmcts  to  furnish  terminal  facilities  for  the  passenger 
business  of  a  railroad,  it  is  bound  to  use  ordinary  coie  and  diligence  to  keep  its 
premises  in  a  safe  condition  for  passengers ;  and  this  obligation  renders  it  liable  for 
knowingly  employing,  or  allowing  to  be  employed  in  the  depot  building,  a  man 
of  vicious  temper,  of  bad  character,  and  who  frequently  assaults  passengers  in  a 
wilful  and  Ticious  manner. 

Appeal  from  District  Court  of  Ramsay  County. 

Davis^  Kellogg  and  Severance,  for  appellant 
John  O'Brien,  L   V.  D.  Heard,  and  Cole,  BramhaU  and 
Morris^  for  respondent 

Collins,  J.,  Augiist  5,  1889.  The  plaintiff  appeals  from  an 
order  sustaining  defendant's  demurrer  to  the  complaint,  on  the 
ground  that  it  failed  to  state  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause 
of  action.  From  said  complaint,  and  a  stipulation  as  to  certain 
(acts,  made  by  the  parties,  and  by  agreement  considered  as  if 
the  facts  therein  stated  had  been  a  part  of  the  pleadings  de- 
murred to,  it  appears  that  the  defendant  is  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion, organized  for  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  furnishing 
and  conducting  an  Union  Depot  and  station-house  in  the  city 
of  St.  Paul,  in  which  several  lines  of  railway  deliver  and  receive 
passengers,  by  virtue  of  their  contracts  with  defendant;  that 
on  May  17th,  1888,  plaintiff  reached  said  depot  as  a  passenger 
upon  one  of  the  said  roads,  and  with  the  intention  of  pursuing 
his  journey  to  a  point  beyond,  by  another  road,  entered  the 
station-house,  approached  the  parcel-room  therein,  leased  by 
defendant  to  a  tenant  who  operated  and  controlled  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  his  valise  and  was  there  maliciously  at- 
tacked and  beaten  by  the  man  in  charge,  who  was  in  fact  the 
employe  of  defendant's  tenant.  The  complaint  further  alleges 
that  this  employe  was  of  vicious  temper,  of  bad  character,  and 
had  frequently,  in  a  wilful  and  malicious  manner,  assaulted  and 
beaten  people  lawfully  upon  the  premises,  during  the  six  years 
he  had  been  employed  in  said  parcel-room,  all  of  which  was 
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known  to  the  defendant  on  the  day  of  the  attack  upon  plaintiff 
In  support  of  its  demurrer,  the  defendant  corporation  con- 
tends, first,  that  it  owed  no  duty  whatever  to  the  plaintiff,  be- 
cause no  contractual  relation  existed  between  the  parties;  that 
therefore  he  must  look  to  the  railway  company,  whose  passen- 
ger he  was  or  had  been,  for  compensation  for  his  injuries; 
second,  if  it  should  be  held  that  the  duties  imposed  by  railway 
companies  towards  their  arriving  and  departing  passengers 
have  been  assumed  by  the  defendant,  it  is  not  responsible  in 
this  case,  because  the  alleged  assault  was  not  committ'^ '  by 
one  of  its  serv'^ants  or  employes,  but  by  the  employe  of  a 
tenant  who  was  engaged  in  an  independent  business,  wholly 
disconnected  from  that  of  a  common  carrier  of  passengers,  and 
conducted  solely  for  the  accommodation  and  convenience  of 
those  who  choose  to  patronize  the  room  and  pay  for  the  privi* 
lege  of  having  their  parcels  temporarily  taken  care  of.  Finally, 
if  these  positions  prove  untenable,  it  is  argued  that  the  assault 
of  the  employe  was  for  purposes  of  his  own,  outside  of  his 
occupation,  in  disregard  of  the  object  for  which  he  was  em- 
ployed, not  committed  in  execution  of  it,  and  therefore,  in  no 
event,  can  the  defendant  be  held  responsible.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced by  this  Court,  in  Atdbcck  v.  St,  P.M,&  AL  Ry.  Co.  [de- 
cided in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota,  November  20. 1888] 
that  in  respect  to  the  handling  and  care  of  baggage,  the  rela- 
tion between  the  defendant  corporation  and  the  carriers  who 
use  its  depot,  is  that  of  principal  and  agent.  But  under  the 
allegations  of  the  complaint  now  before  us,  it  is  not  essential 
to  determine  the  precise  relations  existing  between  the  defend- 
ant (organized  for  the  special  purpose  and  under  contract  to 
furnish  to  certain  railway  corporations  proper  and  adequate 
depot  and  station-house  accommodations  for  those  who  are 
entitled  to  use  the  same)  and  the  plaintiflT,  who,  arriving  upon 
the  train  of  one  of  these  carriers,  remained  its  passenger  until 
he  had  an  opportunity,  by  safe  and  convenient  means,  to  leave 
the  cars,  the  railway  and  the  station-house :  Warren  v.  Fitch- 
burg  Ry,  CV?.  (1864),  8  Allen  (Mass.)  227. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  pass  upon  the  contention  of  the  defend- 
ant, that  whatever  duty  it  owed  the  plaintiff  as  a  passenger,  it 
cannot  be  held  liable  for  the  wilful  act  of  the  servant  and  em- 
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ploye  of  one  who  had  leased  a  room  in  its  depot  building  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  independent  business,  not 
required  of  the  carriers  of  passengers  and  conducted  by  a 
tenant,  solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  traveling  public. 
Nor,  as  we  regard  the  pleadings,  need  we  regard  the  final  posi- 
tion assumed  by  defendant,  that  the  master  is  not  responsible 
for  the  wilful  acts  of  his  servant,  performed  outside  of  his  em- 
ployment, not  in  execution  of  it,  and  for  purposes  of  his  own, 
although  the  subject  has  been  referred  to  in  McCard  v.  West- 
em  U.  T.Co.  [decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota, 
September  4,  1888],  in  which  is  mentioned  approvingly, 
the  case  of  Stewart  v.  Ry.  Co.  (1882),  90  N.  Y.  588,  whereby 
Isaacs  v.  Third  Avenue  Co.  (i  871),  47  N.  Y.  122 — relied  upon 
by  the  respondent — was,  in  effect,  overruled. 

This  complaint,  considered  in  connection  with  the  stipula- 
tion, charges  that  the  defendant  knowingly  and  advisedly  per- 
mitted its  tenant  to  keep  in  his  employ,  for  more  than  six 
years,  in  its  depot  building,  into  which  it  encouraged  people 
to  come,  and  was  under  contract  to  admit  the  plaintiff  as  an 
arriving  passenger,  a  man  of  savage  and  vicious  propensities 
and  who  had,  during  said  period  of  six  years,  frequently 
assaulted  and  beaten  persons  lawfully  upon  said  premises,  and 
who,  upon  the  day  named,  attacked  and  beat  the  plaintiff  with* 
out  provocation.  Whatever  obligation  otherwise,  by  virtue  of 
its  contract  with  the  carrier,  rested  upon  the  defendant  as  to 
the  plaintiff,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  bound  to  use  ordinary 
care  and  diligence  to  keep  its  premises  in  a  safe  condition  for 
those  who  legitimately  came  there.  It  had  no  more  right, 
therefore,  to  knowingly  and  advisedly  employ,  or  allow  to  be 
employed,  in  its  depot  building,  a  dangerous  and  vicious  man, 
than  it  would  have  to  keep  and  harbor  a  dangerous  and  savage 
dog,  or  other  animal,  or  to  permit  a  pitfiill,  or  tra^,  into  which 
a  passenger  might  step,  as  he  was  passing  to  or  from  his  train. 

Order  reversed. 

The  doctrine  announced  in  this  esse  It  U  cootended  \ff  the  writer  that  the 

is  wholesome  and  salutary,  and  it  is  re-  principle  for  this  doctrine  is,  that  the 

gretted  that  the  principle  upon  which  proprietor,  owner  or  controller  of  a  place 

it  should  rest,  was  not  carefully  consid-  open  to  and  for  the  puUic,  is  hound,  as 

ered  and  as  emphatically  announced.  a  matter  of  duty,  to  see  that  all  persons 
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wbo  come  there   on  the   busine?is  for 
which  the  place  is  oj>en,  are  i>roiecte<l 
from  assaults  an'!  in>uU>,  because, having 
the  privilege  uf  doing  such  a  bu>iness 
and  invitin^r  the  pul.>lic  to  come  there, 
be  owes  the  duty  to  protect  all  who 
come   there  on   that   business.      This 
principle  was  some  years  ago  as-erted 
by  the  Indiana  Court  in  Henry  v.  Z)^//- 
Jitr  (1883),  93  Ind.  452;  and  recently 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
in  Rommel  v.  Sthambacher  ( 1888),  1 20 
Pa.  582;  s.  c,  27  Amkr.  Law  Rfc;.  156. 
This  b  nothing  more  than  the  announce- 
ment of  the  general  doctrine  of  duty 
to  another  invited  to  a  place  of  Inisiness. 
It  is  objected  that,  if  this  principle  is 
carried  to  its  legitimate  conclu*«ion,  it 
will    hold    responsible    proprietors  of 
stores,  and  business  houses,  for  assaults 
and  insults  committed  by  strangers  who 
come  there  with   the   vicious  purpose 
and  intent  to  do  wrong.     Is  there  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible ?  I f  the  propriet or  had  knowl- 
edge or  notice  of  the  vicious  intent,  or 
propensity,  or,  with   reasonable    care, 
could  have  had  such  notice,  he  should 
be  held  responsible  for  his  neglect  of 
duty,  in  not  keeping  such  persons  away. 
If  be  did  not  have  such  notice,  and 
could  not  have  bad  it  by  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  watchfulness  and  care,  there 
is  then  a  reason  for  exemption  from  lia- 
bility, but,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  the 
reason  for  the  principle   above  slated 
does  not  advance  this  distinction. 

The  Minnesota  Court  [^Ahlbfck  v. 
Railroad  Co.,  supra ^  p.  23;  AfcCord  v. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co,,  supra, 
p.  24),  holds  the  defendant  liable,  be- 
cause he  did  not  keep  his  premises  in 
safe  condition,  free  from  dangerous  and 
vicious  men,  the  same  as  he  must  keep 
it  free  from  dangerous  and  vicious  dogs 
or  other  animals,  and  free  from  pitfalls 
or  traps. 

There  arc  three  different  doctrines 
announced  in  this  supposed  principle 


given  as  the  ground  or  reason  f»»r  the 
ruling  in  this  ca.-»c  :  the  /irs/  t!>  ilic  prin- 
ciple which  governs  the  lial'ility  ri-suli- 
ing  from  defeciive  and  dangerous  ])tem- 
i>e> ;  the  s<cvHd  is  th**  (principle  which 
controls  liability  for  injurie«i  from  dan- 
gerous and  \icioiis  tlo^«>  or  other  ani- 
mals; and  the  M/Vi/,  t)io>e  appiical  le 
to  human  beings. 

The  prihciplcs  which  control  the  law 
ai)plicable  to  the  actions  of  man,  art 
diflferent  from  tho^e  re^ulatin^  the 
liability  for  defective  premises,  or  dan- 
gerous and  other  animals.  The  {  rinci- 
pies  of  tiie  law  of  liability  for  defective 
premises  are  confined  to  the  unsafe 
condition,  arising  from  unsafe  construc- 
tion, repair  or  use,  as  for  instance  in- 
juries from  pit- falls,  the  law  of  which 
has  remained  substantially  the  same 
since  the  case  of  Blyth  v.  Tofham 
{1603),  Cro.  Jac.  158;  Roll  Abr.  88; 
or  injuries  from  spring  guns  and  other 
instnunents  of  destruction,  first  discu»»ed 
in  Deane  v,  Clayton  (1817),  7  Taunt. 
489;  and  developed  in  Ilottv.  Wilkts 
(1820),  3  Bam.  and  Aid.  304;  Bird  v. 
Holbrook  (1828),  4  Bing.  628 ;  Wootton 
v.  Dawkins  (1857),  2  C.  B.  (N.  S.) 
413;  Townsend  v.  Heathen  (l8o8\,  9 
East  277;  Hooker  v.  AfilUr  (1873)^ 
37  Iowa  613;  Johnson  v.  Patterson, 
(1840),  14  Conn.  1 :  Or  injuries  from 
dangerous  places,  or  dangerous  instru- 
mentalities, on  private  premises  or  pri- 
vate way,  near  Ihe  highway:  /.'//•- 
greaz'es  v.  Deacon  (1872),  25  Mich  i ; 
A'ohn  V.  Lovett  (187I),  44  Ga.  .51, 
Corby  \,  Hill  (\^S^\^C.  B.  (X.  Ny 
554;  Clark  V.  Chambers  (1878),  3  Q. 
B.  Div.  327 ;  or  injuries  from  dangerous 
places  in  business  houses  and  ground^, 
as  defined  in  Carleton  v.  Fmnnmia 
Iron  Co.  (1868),  99  Mass.  216;  and 
Indemaurs.  Dame;  (1 866),  L.  R.  I  C. 
P.  274;  onAppea'(i867),2C.  P.  311  : 
or  dangerous  places  in  public  houst'a, 
places  of  public  resort,  and  exhibition^ : 
Francis  y.  Cock reil{l%^o\\..   K.  5  <J. 
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B.  184;  or  school  buildings:  Donovan 
▼.  Board  of  Edncation  (1878),  55 
How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  176;  Bassett  v. 
Fish  (1877),  12  Hun.  (N.  Y.)  209. 

The  application  of  this  principle  to 
railroad  depots,  stations,  platforms  and 
approaches,  means  that  these  must  be 
free  from  such  defects,  as  far  as  reason- 
able care  can  make  them ;  and  is  well 
expressed  by  Gray,  J.,  in  Carleton  v. 
Front  onia  Iron  Co.  (1868),  99  Mass. 
216:  **The  owner,  or  occupant  of 
premises  is  liable  in  damages  to  those 
coming  to  it,  usmg  due  care,  at  his  in- 
vitation or  inducement,  express  or  im- 
plied, on  any  business  to  be  transacted 
or  permitted  by  him,  for  an  injuiy  oc- 
casioned by  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 
land,  or  of  the  access  to  it,  which  is 
known  to  him  and  not  to  them,  and 
which  he  has  negligently  suffered  to 
exist  and  has  given  them  no  notice  of.'* 
So,  MiDonaid  v.  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co, 
(1869),  26  Iowa  124;  Toledo, etc., R,R, 
Co,  V.  Crush  (1873),  67  111.  262;  Lis- 
comb  V.  N,  /.,  etc.,  Trani.  Co.  (1872), 
6  Lans.  (N.  Y.)  75 ;  Picard  v.  Smith 
(1861),  10  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  470;  Martin 
v.   Great  Northern  R.  Co.  (1855),  16 

C.  B.  179 ;  Classman  v.  Long  Island, 
etc.,R.Co.  (1877),  9  Hun.  (N.  Y.)  618. 
The  care  demanded  is  reasonable  care 
only :  Fiitslmrgh,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Brigham 
(1876),  29  Ohio  St.  374;  Indiana,etc., 
R.  Co.  V.  Hudleson  (1859),  13  Ind.  325 ; 
WJf.ire  V.  London,  etc.,  R.  Co.  (1869), 
L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  693  ;  Chicago,  etc.,  R.  Co. 
V.  H'.lson  (1872).  63  III.  167;  Corn- 
man  V,  Eastern  Counties  R.  Co.  (1859), 
4  Hurl.  &  Nor.  781  ;  Cross  v.  Z.  S.  6r* 
M.  S.  R.  R.  Co.  (1888),  27  Amer.  Law 
Reg.  405. 

The  liability  for  injuries  by  vicious 
and  dangerous  dogs,  or  other  animals, 
rests  on  different  principles;  see  a 
lengthy  annotation  to  IVorthen  v.  Love, 
27  Amer.  Law  Reg.  631.  At  com- 
mon law,  the  owner  of  a  dog  was  not 
iable  for  its  vicious  acts,  unless  he  had 


knowledge  of  the  vicious  propensities 
and  failed  to  exercise  th^  proper  care 
in  restraint,  because  a  dog  was  con- 
sklered  tame  and  harmless,  and  hence 
to  charge  the  owner  or  keeper,  seinUer 
must  be  alleged  and  proved:  Read^. 
Edwards  {t^),  17  C  B.  (N.  S.)  245; 
Dearth  v.  Baher  (1867),  22  Wis.  73; 
Slingrrv.  Ifenneman(iS7S),  3^  Id.  504; 
Fairchild  v.  Bentley  (1858),  30  Barb. 
(N.  Y.)  147.  This  b  the  rule  as  to  all  ani- 
mals domitee  naturae,  unless  changed 
by  State  statute,  but  with  respect  to 
wild  animals,  the  owner,  or  keeper, 
was  held  an  insurer  against  all  injuries, 
though  the  late  cases  seem  to  place  the 
liability  upon  the  degree  of  care  nsed, 
holding  the  keeper,  or  owner,  to  that 
high  degree  of  care  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  vicious  propensities  seems  to  de- 
mand :  Cooley  on  Torts  349.  In  both 
cases,  the  scienter  must  be  alleged  and 
proved,  because,  knowing  the  vidoos 
and  dangerous  prc^nsiiies,  it  is  his 
duty  to  adopt  such  measures,  and  use 
such  precaution  and  restraint  as  wQl 
prevent  injury  from  such  propensities : 
May^.Burdttt  (1846),  9  Q.  B.  lOI; 
Earl  V.  Van  Alstine  (1850),  8  Barb. 
(N.  Y.)  630;  VanLeuven  v.  Lyhe 
(1848),  I  N.  Y.  515;  Loomisy,  Terry 
(1837),  17  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  496. 

A  careful  and  exhaustive  research 
has  failed  to  discover  any  authority, 
where  this  doctrine  has  been  applied  to 
human  beings,  because  the  purposes, 
causes,  and  reasons,  for  the  birth  and 
existence  of  the  doctrine  are  not  appli- 
cable to  man,  and  it  b  believed  that  no 
court,  and  no  writer,  has  heretofore  as- 
serted such  an  application.  Among 
the  many  reasons  for  the  non-applica- 
bility of  this  doctrine  to  the  acts  of  man, 
discoverable  by  a  study  of  the  cases,  is 
the  primitive  one,  that  wiih  all  law  and 
at  all  timeSf  man  has  been  recognized  as 
a  rational  being,  not  possessing  and  in- 
capable of  exercbing  the  propensities 
of  the  dog,  or  other  animal,  but  pos- 
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sessed  of  the  faculties  of  a  rational  and 
responsible  actor  and  punishable  as 
such,  for  any  criminal  transgresMon ; 
that  being  the  only  way,  known  to  all 
law,  to  regulate  the  action  of  man,  ex- 
cept when  devoid  of  this  rational  cle- 
ment, in  which  case  he  would  be  placed 
cusiodia  it'gis. 

Upon  the  ground  of  public  policy, 
and  as  an  essential  in  the  regulaiion 
and  protection  of  diversified  rights  in 
communities,  this  elementary  law  (that 
the  only  remedy  for  a  crime,  is  the  ])un- 
ishment,  civilly  and  criminally,  of  the 
person  who  commits  it)  has  been  modi- 
iied,  or  changed,  with  respect  to  inn- 
keepers, carriers  of  passengers,  assaults, 
etc.,  committed  by  servants,  while  act- 
ing within  the  line  of  their  duty,  and 
now  by  the  Pennsylvania  {Rommeiy. 
ScAam6acArr{iSS7),l26?A,  582;  s.c, 
27  Amer.  Law  Keg.  156)  and  Minne- 
sota courts  (in  Aklbeck  v.  Si.  Paul,  P. 
M.  &*M.  Co.,  nod  McCort/v.  IV* stern 
Union  Td.  Co.,  supra ^  pp.  23,  24).  to 
places  open  to  and  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  public.  In  these  cases,  the 
pnincipal  U  held  responsible  for  the  as- 
saults, or  insults,  which  he  did  not  com- 
mit He  is  punished  cvvUiter,  for  a  crime 
which  another  committed,  because  pub- 
lic policy  exacts  the  duty  of  protection 
in  such  cases,  and  holds  him,  who  is 
required  to  exercise  that  duly,  liable  for 
any  failure  or  neglect 

Within  the  Uw  governing  the  liability 
of  innkeepers,  may  be  found  the  whole 
and  true  principle  for  holding  one  man 
civilly  resix>nsilile  for  a  crime  commit- 
ted by  another,  and  the  application  of 
this  doctrine  to  the  other  classes,  is  not 
the  advancement  of  a  new  principle  in 
the  law.  There  is  no  difierence  be- 
tween the  reasons  which  hold  the  inn- 
keeper responsible,  and  those  for  hold- 
ing a  master  liable  for  the  assaults  of 
his  servant,  while  doing  the  business 
H'i;h  which  he  was  entrusted,  and 
hildin^  a  railro\d  liable  for  assiult^  by 


iu  employees.  It  is  sealed  that  a  car 
rier  is  liable  for  an  assault  upun  a  pas- 
senger, whether  committed  by  an  em- 
ploye or  a  stranger.  Some  jurisdic- 
tions place  the  liability  on  the  ground 
of  contract,  and  others  on  the  ground  of 
duly,  while  the  minority  of  the  cases  ex- 
clude all  liability  for  assault,  unless 
committed  by  the  servant  within  the 
scope  of  hi.'i  duty,  but  do  not  define 
what  is  or  what  is  not  wiihin  the  line  of 
the  ser\ani's  duty.  Prominent  in  fol- 
lowing this  judicial  jugglery  is  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  in  (  WUmore  v. 
L.  M.  R.  R.  Co.  (1869),  19  Ohio  St. 
I  ID)  holding  the  carrier  not  liable  where 
the  baggage  checker  struck  the  passen- 
ger with  a  hatchet  whilst  in  the  act  of 
checking  his  baggage,  on  the  ground 
that  the  servant  was  hired  to  check 
baggage  and  not  to  use  the  hatchet  or 
assault  passengers,  hence  he  was  acting 
outside  the  scope  of  his  duty.  Whether 
the  principle  for  the  liability  b  that  of 
contract  or  duty,  the  weight  of  the 
decisions  hold  the  carrier  bound  to  pro- 
tect the  passenger  during  the  ingress  to 
the  carriage,  and  the  exit.  The  princi- 
ple for  the  protection  during  the  carri- 
age in  the  conveyance  of  the  carrier,  is 
plain,  no  matter  whether  it  rests  on 
contract  or  duty,  because  it  is  only  a 
distinction  of  terms,  and  not  of  sub- 
stance, to  say,  that  as  matter  of  law, 
the  passenger  contracted  for  safe  trans- 
portation (as  most  clearly  announced  in 
Chamberlain  v.  Chandler  (1823),  U.  S. 
C.  Ct  D'.st.  Mass.,  3  Mason  242),  or 
that  the  law  imposes  the  duty  of  safe 
transportation. 

For  an  assftuU  committed  on  a  pas- 
senger during  the  time  he  i->  bein^  car- 
ried in  the  conveyance,  the  weight  of 
the  authority  is  that  the  liability  rests 
on  contract;  namely,  that  the  pas- 
senger contracted  for  safe  transporta- 
tion, and  an  assault  is  a  breach  of  that 
contract;  or,  in  other  wor.Is,  the  lav. 
i.njx)>es  the  duty  of  sife  trausp  >rtation 
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by  virtue  of  the  contract,  whether  the 
breach  is  committed  by  a  stranger,  or 
by  a  serranty  without  respect  to  the 
question  whether  the  servant  was  or 
was  not  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 
duty:  Chamberlain  ▼.  Chandier^supra^ 
p.  27 ;  NUto  V.  Clark  (1858),  U.  S.  C. 
Q.,  Dist  Mass.,  I  Qiff.  145 ;  Goddara 
V.  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.  (1869),  57  Me. 
202;  Crakery.  Chicago^etCyRy.  (1875), 
36  Wis.  657 ;  Chicago^  etc,^  R.  R.  v. 
Flfxman  (1882),  103  HI.  546;  J^a  k  I 
Co.  ▼.  True  (1878),  88  Id.  608;  Sker- 
ley  y,  Billings  (1871%  8  Bush.  (Ky.) 
147;  McKinley  ▼.  R.  R,  (1876),  44 
Iowa  314;  Nevt  Orleans  R.  R,  ▼. 
Burke (l^^6),  53  Miss.  200;  Bryant 
▼.  Rick  (1870),  106  Mass.  180;  Land- 
reau  ▼.  ^^//(i833),  5  La.(0.  S.)  434; 
FUnty.  Trans.  Co.  (1868),  34  Conn. 
554;  Pittsburgk^etc^R.  R.\.  Hinds 
(1866),  53  Pa.  512;  Pkila.  6*  Reading 
R.  R.  ▼.  Derby  (l%S^)f  M  How.  (55  U. 
S.)  468;  Seynwur\.  Greenwood  {1S61), 
7  Hurl.,  Nor.  354;  Afoore  r.  Fitck- 
burg.etc,  R.  R.  (1855), 4 Gray  (Mass.) 
465 ;  Weedv.  Panama  R.  Co.  (1858), 
17  N.  Y.  362;  Milwaukee^  etc.^  R.  v. 
Finney  (\%(xi\  10  Wis.  388;  Quigley 
▼.  Central Pac.  R.  Co.  (1876)  II  Ncv. 
350;  Malecek  v.  Tower  Grove  R.  R. 
Co.  (1874),  57  Mo.  18;  Hanson  V. 
European,  ete.^  R.  R.  Co.  (1873)  62 
Me.  84;  Pemileton  v.  Kinsley  (1871), 
U.  S.  C.  Ct,  Dist.  R.  I.,  3  Cliff.  416; 
Rounds  y.  Delaware,  etc.,  R.  Ci?.(i876), 
64  N.  Y.  129;  Shea  v.  Sixfk  Ave.  R. 
Co.  (1875),  62  Id.  180;  Cohen  v.  Dry 
Dock  Co.  (1877),  69  Id.  170;  Stewart 
V.  Brooklyn,  etc.,  R.  R.  (1882),  90  Id. 
588 ;  Ratnsden-w.  Boston  6*  Alb.  R.  R. 
(1870),  104  Mass.  117;  Terre  Haute 
and  Indianapolis,  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Jackson 
(1882),  81  Ind.  19;  H^abask  and  .V. 
Louis  R.  R.  V.  Rector  (1882),  104  111. 
296 ;  Lyntk  v.  Met.  Elevated  R.  R. 
(1882),  90  N.  Y.  77;  Louisville,  etc.^ 
R.  R.  r.  Kelly  (1883),  92  Ind.  371 ; 
Internafional,  etc.,   R.   R.  ▼.   Ken  tie 


(1883),  2  Tex.  Ct  App.  262;  Bryan 
▼.  Ckicago,  etc.,  R.  R.  (1884)  63  Iowa 
464.  This  liabiliiy  is  confined  to  the 
period  during  which  the  passenger  was 
being  carried  in  the  carrier*s  convey- 
ance; as  where,  during  the  carriage, 
the  brakeman  struck  the  platntiflT  be- 
cause he  intimated  that  the  brakeman 
stole  his  watch:  Ckicago,  etc.,  R.  R. 
V.  Flexman  (1882),  103  111.  546; 
where  the  clerk  assanlted  the  pasen- 
ger:  Skerley  t.  Beltings  (1871),  8 
Bush.  (Ky.)  147 ;  where  the  conductor 
kissed  a  lady  passimger:  Craker  ▼. 
Ckicago,  etc.,  Ry.  Co.  (1875),  3^  Wis. 
657 ;  where  the  driver  of  the  street  car 
assaulted  and  beat  the  plaintiff:  Stewart 
▼.  Brooklyn,  etc.,  R.  R.  (1882),  90  N. 
Y.  588. 

The  other  line  of  decisions  ex- 
clude, the  theory  of  contract  or  i.vtf 
arising  out  of  contract,  and  place  the 
liability  00  the  ground  of  the  aerr- 
an't  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  em- 
ployment; the  nde  bemg.if  thesetrant 
conmiitted  the  assault,  or  tortious  act, 
within  the  line  of  his  employment,  the 
master  was  held  liable,  and  if  he  did 
not  so  commit  it,  the  master  was  not 
liable.  The  difficulty  was  in  determin- 
ing what  was,  and  what  was  not,  within 
the  servant's  line  of  duly,  and  this  has 
been  the  trouble  since  the  case  of  Afac 
manusY.  Cricket  (1800),  I  East  103* 
which  introduced  the  rule.  The  juris- 
dictions which  hold  the  carrier  liable, 
on  the  ground  of  contract,  or  duty,  must 
necessarily  reject  this  rule,  and  it  is  not 
applicable  to  innkeepers,  nor,  in  Penn- 
sylvania (Rommel  v.  Sckambach.r 
(1887),  126  Pa.,  582 ;  s.  c.  27  Am  r. 
Law  Reg.  156)  to  saloons  or  places 
open,  to  the  public,  and,  by  the  deci- 
sion in  the  principal  case,  not  applicable 
to  depot  companies.  Where  the  doctrine 
prevails,  the  decisions  attempted  to  de- 
fine the  rule,  some  staling  the  test  to  be 
the  answer  to  the  question  "  Was  the 
servant  acting  for  his  own  purpose,  or 
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tlie  piupo8«s,  or  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany ?  " — and  others  that  "  If  the  sen- 
ant  has  the  power  to  do  the  act,  the 
master  is  responsible  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done," — as,  for  instance, 
haring  the  power  to  eject  a  passenger 
from  the  car,  the  carrier  was  held  re- 
sponsible, if  the  ejection  was  improper 
and  unlawful:  Indianapolis  ^eic,  R.R,s, 
^ii/AMry  (1873),  43  Ind.  '83;  as  ejec- 
tion on  a  false  chaige,  on  improper 
groonds  and  abuse  of  the  power : 
Ramiden  v.  Boston  <&•  Alb,  R,  R, 
(1870),  104  Mass.  117;  Hisgins  v. 
fVai^rviiet,  etc.,  R.  R.  (i87l),46  N.  Y. 
23;  Passenger  R.  R.  v.  Young (l%^l), 
21  Ohio  St.  518 ;  Reddingy,  South  Caro- 
lina R.  R.  (1871),  3  S.  C.  I ;  Schultze 
▼.  Third  Ave.  ( 1880),  46  N.  Y.  Super.  Ct 
211.  On  the  other  hand,  the  carrier  was 
held  not  liable  for  the  assault  upon  a 
passenger,  by  a  brakeman :  Evamville 
R.  R.  V.  Jiaum  (1866),  26  Ind.  70;  nor 
for  the  driver  of  the  car  knocking  a 
small  boy  from  the  platform :  Pittsburg, 
etc.^  R.  R.  V.  Donahue  (1871),  70  Pa. 
119;  because  in  the  former  case  the 
brakeman  was  not  pmrsuing  his  duties 
as  a  brakeman  when  he  committed  the 
assault,  that  b,  he  did  not  assault  the 
passenger  while  in  the  act  of  turning  or 
regulating  the  brakes ;  and  in  the  latter 
case,  because  the  driver*s  line  of  duty 
was  to  drive  and  not  to  put  any  one  off 
the  car. 

In  the  jurisdictions  which  hold  the 
carrier  liable  on  the  ground  of  contract, 
or  duty,  arising  from  contract,  the  iden- 
tical facts  in  Evansvilie  R.  R.  v.  Baum 
(1866),  26  lod.  70,  and  Pittsburg,  etc., 
R.  R.  T.  Donahue  (1871),  70  Pa.  119, 
were  sufficient  to  hold  the  carrier  liable : 
Chicago,  etc.,  R.  R.  ▼.  Flexman  (1882), 
103  III .  546.  The  reason  of  the  conflict 
is  that  two  different  principles  have  been 
invoked,  one  following  the  doctrine  of 
duty,  and  the  other  respondeat  superior  ; 
one,  that  it  is  a  duty,  which  the  law  im- 
poses and  the  principal  cannot  shirk,  and 


is  therefore  liable,  whether  he  performs 
the  duty  personally,  or  dele};ates  it  to 
anotlier;  and  the  other  depends  upon 
the  fact,  whether  the  servant  acted  within 
the  scope  of  his  em;.loyment. 

If  it  could  be  generally  affirmed  that 
a  master  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  his  ser- 
vant, tortious  or  contractural,  while  doing 
the  business  with  which  he  is  entrusted 
there  would  not  occur  so  much  trouble. 
The  servant,  quoad  the  business,  i»  the 
master  during  the  transaction  of  that 
business,  as,  for  instance,  the  brakeman 
of  the  train  represents  the  master  dur- 
ing the  whole  trip,  and  whether  he  acts 
as  brakeman,  conductor,  porter  or  car 
sweeper,  the  passenger  and  third  per- 
sons have  the  right  to  hold  the  principal, 
present  and  acting  in  the  person  of  the 
brakeman,  and  doing  in  all  respects  that 
which  the  principal  would  do  if  present. 
It  is  very  narrow  judgment  to  split  such 
business  up  into  as  many  divisions  as  the 
servant  wishes,  making  one  p«it  the  acts 
of  the  master,  and  the  other  part  only 
binding  on  the  servant ;  as,  for  instance, 
where  the  conductor  stopped  the  train 
and  took  up  the  plaintiflf's  child  :  GUI- 
iam  v.  South,  etc.,  R.  R.  (1881),  70 
Ala.  268;  or  set  fire  to  the  child:. 
Cooley  68 ;  it  was  held  that  the  master 
was  not  liable.  It  was  the  servant's  act, 
outside  of  the  line  of  his  duty  to  his 
master. 

The  distinction  is  too  small.  The 
master  put  into  the  hands  of  the  servant 
the  means  by  which  the  wrong  was 
committed.  He  hired  the  wrong  ser- 
vant. If  the  master  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  train,  or  if  he  had  hired  a  care- 
ful and  proper  servant,  the  train  would 
not  have  stopped  and  the  assault  would 
not  have  been  committed,  nor  the  child 
fired.  Hence,  because  he  failed  in  his 
duty,  by  hiring  the  wrong  servant,  the 
master  b  exempt  from  liability  for  the 
wrongs  his  servant  commits. 

The  objection  is  not  directed  to  the 
substance  of  the  doctrine,  but  to  the 
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statement  of  it  If  properly  defined  and 
properly  applied,  it  is  believed  to  be  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  doctrine  of 
duty.  Take  the  case  which  first  laid 
down  the  rule :  Macmanus  v.  Cricket 
(1800),  I  East  103,  and  ask  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  the  more  sensible,  to 
say  that  having  put  the  servant  in  charge 
of  a  vehicle  to  drive  to  a  certain  place, 
the  master  is  liable  for  all  the  acts  of 
the  servant  while  so  driving  the  vehicle, 
because-  he  is  put  there  by  the  master 
to  perform  a  duty  which  the  master  was 
bound  to  do ;  namely,  to  drive  the 
vehicle  and  conduct  himself  so  as  not 
to  do  injury  to  another;  or  to  say  that 
the  master  is  not  liable,  because  the 
servant,  instead  of  going  on  the  direct 
road  to  do  the  business  with  which  he 
was  entrusted,  went  in  a  roundabout 
way  and  committed  the  wrong  com- 
plained of.  In  the  former  case,  the 
master  is  liable,  because  it  was  his  duty 
to  so  use  hii  property  as  not  to  injure  an- 
other, whether  he  drove  the  vehicle 
himself  or  entrusted  the  driving  to  his 
servant;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the 
question  of  route  is  the  criterion. 

Holding  a  master  responsible  for  the 
*  willful  wrong  of  the  servant,  is  an  in- 
fringement of  the  natural  and  primitive 
mle  that  man,  being  rational,  b  in<li- 
vklually  responsible  for  his  own  wrongs, 
and  that  one  man  should  not  suffer  for 
the  wrongs  and  sios  of  another.  The 
term  wrong,  means  willful,  such  as  as- 
saults and  not  negligence,  or  injuries 
resuhing  from  want  of  care.  This  im- 
pingement was  made  for  public  policy, 
in  the  law  of  innkeepers,  and  applied 
to  the  doctrine  of  respondeat  superior^ 
and  the  other  branches  above  mentioned, 
but,  bficause  the  principle  for  the  im- 
pingement b  nowhere  advanced,  and 
nowhere  affirmed,  the  decisions  have 
oscillated  to  and  fro.  That  the  princi- 
ple above  contended  for,  is  the  true  and 
proper  one,  b  supported  by  the  reason- 
\  discussions  of  the  following 


Phila.  6*  Reading  R,  R.  ▼. 
Derfy  (1852),  14  How.  (55  U.  S)  468; 
PAtladelpAia,  etc.,  R,  R.  v.  Quigley 
(1858),  21  How.  (62  U.  S.)  202 ;  Afoore 
V.  Fiickburg,  etc.^R,  R.  (l855),4  Gny. 
Mass.  465 ;  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  R.  R.  v. 
Ki«/>nr^(i862),42Pa.365;  Pittsburg, 
etc.,  R.  R.  V.  Slusser  (1869),  19  Ohio 
St.  157 ;  Atlantic,  etc.,  R.  R.  v.  Dus^u 
(1869),  Id.  162;  Daltonyr.  Beers  (1871), 
38  Conn.  529 ;  Hopkins  v.  AtUmtic,  ttc, 
R.  R.  (1857),  36  N.  H.  9;  Baltimore, 
etc.,  R.  R.  V.  Blocker  (1867),  27  Md. 
277;  J/ansony,£uropeanR.R.(lS7y^ 
62  Me.  84;  ALw  Orleans,  etc.,J^.  R.  v. 
Hurst  (1859),  36  Miss.  660;  SherLyw^ 
Billings  (1871),  8  Bush.  (Ky.)  147; 
Malecek  v.  Tower  Grove  R.  R.  (1874), 
27  Mo.  18;  Goddardy.  Grand  Ti^mk 
Ry,  (1869),  57  Me.  202,  Brand  ▼. 
Stkenectatly, etc.,  R.  R.  (1850),  8  Baib.,. 
N.  Y.,  368;  Seymour  ▼.  Greenwood 
(1861),  7  Hurl.  &  Nor.  354;  Milwaukee 
R.  R.  V.  Finney  (i860),  10  Wis.  388;^ 
Pittsburg,  etc.,  R.  R.y.  Hinds  (l£66), 
S3  Pa.  512;  fVeed  ▼.  Panama  R.  R. 
(1858),  17  N.  Y.  362;  PUnty.  Trans- 
portation  Co.  (1868),  34  Coon.  362; 
Landreau  v.  Bell  (1833),  5  L*-  (O.  S.) 
434;  Ckamberlain  y.  Ckandler (i%2j),. 
U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  Dist.  MasL,  3  Mason  242 ; 
jVieto  V.  Clark  ( i8s8)»  U.  S.  C  Ct,  Dist. 
Mass.,  I  Qiff.  145. 

About  the  best  discussion  is  found 
in  Gcddard  v.  Grand  Trunk  Ry. 
(1869),  57  Me.  202;  and  the  con- 
clusion reached  was  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  carrier  to  protect  the 
passenger  against  violence  and  in- 
sults of  strangers,  co-passengers  and  . 
servants,  and — *<  If  this  duty  U  not  per- 
formed and  this  protection  not  furnished,, 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  passenger  is 
assaulted  and  insulted  *  *  by  the 
carrier's  servant,  the  carrier  is  re^xxnt- 
ble.*'  The  same  conclusion  is  reached 
in  Rounds  ▼.  Delaware,  etc,  R.  R^ 
(1876),  64  N.  Y.  137,  though  the  rea- 
soning it  laborious  and  not  close;  the 
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Court  stated  that  the  master  who  puts 
Che  senrafit  in  a  place  to  do  the  master's 
business,  is  responsible  for  what  the 
servaot  does  through  lack  of  judgment, 
or  discreiion,  or  from  infirmity  of 
temper,  or  under  the  influence  of  pas- 
sion, bejrond  the  strict  line  of  his  duty 
or  authority  and  inflicts  an  unjustifiable 
injury  upon  another.  This  reasoning 
was  followed  in  Cuktn  v.  Dry  Dock 
Co,  (1877),  60  N.  Y.  170.  The  same 
line  of  argument  was  advanced  in 
Craker  ▼.  Chicago  R.  R.  (1875),  36 
'Wv^  657 ;  and  in  the  cases  there  cited, 
where  the  Court  said  that  it  would  be 
cheap  and  superficial  morality  to  allow 
ooe  owing  a  duty  to  another,  to  com- 
nit  the  performance  of  this  duty  to  a 
third  person,  and  be  exempt  from  re- 
sponsibility for  the  malicions  conduct 
of  the  sulistitnte. 

The  reasoning  in  Craker  v.  Chicago 
dc^  RJt,  (1875),  36  Wis.  657;  is  well 
enforced  by  the  case  dted  in  the  opinion. 
The  same  reasoning  and  doctrine  were 
advanced  in  Stewart  ▼.  Broohfyn^etCf 
R.  R.  (1882),  90  N.  Y.  588;  which  re- 


pudiates some  earlier  cases,  among 
them  Isaac  v.  The  Third  Avmue  R.  R. 
(1871),  47  N.  Y.  122,  and  which  fol- 
lows Godditrd  v.  Grand  Trunk  R.  R, 
(1869),  57  Me.  202,  and  Craker  v. 
Chicago,  etc.,  R.  R.  (1875),  36  Win. 
657 ;  and  the  line  c  f  cases  advanced 
to  support  the  doctrine  stated  by  the 
writer.  The  argument  advanced  in 
Isaacs  V.  The  ThirJ  Avcnne  R.  R. 
(1871),  47  N.  Y.  122.  IS  the  same  as 
that  found  in  Parker  v.  Erie,  eic,  R. 
^.  (1875),  5  Hun.  (N.  Y.)  57;  Liitie 
Af.  R,  R.  V.  mtmore  (1869),  19  Ohio 
St.  no;  IVard y.Omnibus  Co.  (1873), 
42  L.  J.  C.  P.  265 ;  Evansviile  ▼. 
Baum  (1866),  26  Ind.  70;  Great 
fVestem  R,  R,  v.  MiUer  (1869),  19 
Mich.  305 ;  Priest  v.  Hudson  River  R. 
R,  (1871),  40  How.  Pk^.  (N.  Y.)  456; 
Johnson  v.  Chicago,  etc.,  R,  R.  (1882), 
58  Iowa  348;  and  has  not  that  weif^ht 
of  reason  and  logic  in  support  which 
are  contained  in  the  other  cates. 

JNO.  F.  KXLLY. 


Supreme  Court  of  Texets. 
INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

V. 

EASTON  ET  AL. 

A  warranty  in  a  policy  of  fire  insurance,  thkt  "this  insurance  shall  not  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  any  carrier,"  does  not  contravene  public  policy,  nor  is  it  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

Although  a  stipulation  in  a  bill  of  lading,  which  gives  the  carrier  the  benefit  of 
any  insurance  upon  the  goods  carried,  is  valid,  and,  in  case  of  loss,  will  defeat  the 
insurer's  right  of  subrogation,  the  insured,  by  entering  into  such  a  contract,  forfeits 
all  rights  under  a  policy  containing  a  warranty  that  the  insurance  shall  not  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  any  carrier,  nor  can  a  carrier  acquire  any  rights  under  such  a  policy. 

It  is  immaterial,  in  such  case,  that  the  contract  of  insurance  was  made  withont 
the  carrier's  knowledge  or  privity. 

Appeal  from  District  Court,  Galveston  County. 
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Action  by  Nelson  S.  Easton  and  others.  Receivers  of  the 
Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railway  Company,  against  the  In- 
surance Company  of  North  America.  Judgment  for  plaintiffi, 
and  defendant  appeals. 

Hutm  &  Kleberg,  for  appellant. 
Willie,  Moti  &  Bollinger,  for  appellees. 

Stayton,  C.  J.,  March  i,  1889.  This  case  comes  before  us 
on  an  agreed  statement,  made  from  the  record,  and  signed  by 
counsel,  which  is  as  follows : 

On  the  22d  day  of  June,  1885,  appellant,  a  corporation  having 
its  domicile  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  issued  an  open  policy 
to  Callender  &  Magnus,  cotton  buyers,  residing  in  New  York 
City.  This  policy  was  renewed  September  I,  1886,  for  one 
year,  subject  to  certain  conditions  and  the  following  express 
warranty:  "Warranted  that  this  insurance  shall  not  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  any  carrier."  Under  the  terms  of  the  oipta  policy 
all  cotton  purchased  by  Callender  &  Magnus,  or  by  their  agents 
for  them,  in  the  United  States,  was  at  once  covered  by  the 
same  as  soon  as  purchased,  they  reporting  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable to  the  insurance  company  the  particulars  of  the  purchase, 
as  to  marks,  value,  amount  of  insurance  desired,  etc  The 
insurance  company  would  then  issue  to  Callender  &  Magnus 
a  certificate  of  insurance,  giving  date  from  which  insurance 
began,  number  of  bales  insured,  amount  of  insurance,  locality 
of  cotton,  and  its  intended  route  of  shipment  But  the  insur- 
ance as  such  was  complete  under  the  said  open  policy  as  soon 
as  the  cotton  was  purchased,  even  before  the  certificate  was 
issued ;  the  certificate  being  only  a  statement  giving  the  details 
of  the  particular  transaction,  such  as  value,  amount  insured, 
and  route  of  shipment,  but  without  in  any  manner  altering  or 
modifying  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  open  policy,  or  the 
conditions  and  warranty  contained  in  the  aforesaid  renewal 
thereof.  The  purpose  of  an  open  policy  is  convenience  to  the 
assured,  and  to  insure  his  property  from  the  very  moment  of 
its  acquisition.  This  could  not  be  done  if  he  was  required  to 
make  a  separate*  contract  for  each  lot  of  cotton  which  he  may 
purchase  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  country.  The  danger  and 
risk  which  would  necessarily  intervene  after  the  purchase  is 
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made  until  insurance  could  be  effected  by  special  policy,  would 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  owner.  Upon  the  open  policy,  how- 
ever, the  owner  is  protected  by  the  insurance  upon  all  pur- 
chases, no  matter  where  and  when  made,  and  though  loss 
should  occur  before  report  of  the  purchase  to  the  insurer,  or 
issuance  of  the  certificate  of  insurance.  Premiums  under  the 
policy  in  this  case  were  payable  monthly  upon  amounts  insured 
thereunder  for  that  period 

On  the  9th  day  of  December,  1886,  Gdlender  &  Magnus,  by 
one  of  their  agents,  bought  and  became  the  owners  of  fifty  bales 
of  cotton  at  Mexia,  Tex.  The  advice  of  this  purchase  reached 
the  office  of  the  appellant  insurance  company  some  time  there- 
after, and  said  company,  on  the  i6th  of  said  month,  issued  to 
Callender  &  Magnus  a  certificate  of  insurance.  The  certificate 
provides  that  it  represented  and  took  the  place  of  the  policy, 
and  conveyed  all  the  rights  of  the  original  policy-holder  (for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  any  loss  or  claim)  as  fully  as  if  the 
property  was  covered  by  a  special  policy  direct  to  the  holder 
of  the  certificate,  and  the  certificate  was  dated  New  York,  De- 
cember 16,  1886. 

On  the  nth  day  of  December,  1886,  Gdlender  &  Magnus, 
by  their  agents,  delivered  to  appellees,  who  are  common  car- 
riers, at  the  town  of  Mexia,  Tex.,  to  be  shipped  to  Liverpool, 
England,  the  said  fifly  bales  of  cotton,  and  on  the  same  day 
appellees  delivered  to  the  said  agents  of  Callender  &  Magnus 
a  bill  of  lading  containing,  among  other  things,  the  following 
provision — 

**  In  case  ot  any  loss,  detriment,  or  damage  done  to,  or  sustained  by,  any  of  the 
pr(^)erty  herein  receipted  for  during  such  transporta^on,  whereby  any  legal  liability 
shall  or  may  be  incurred,  that  company  alone  shall  be  answerable  therefor  in  whose 
actual  custody  the  same  t>e  at  the  time  of  the  happening  of  such  loss,  detriment,  or 
damage,  and  the  carrier  so  liable  shall  have  full  benefit  of  any  insurance  that  may 
have  been  effected  upon  or  on  account  of  said  cotton." 

On  the  1 2th  day  of  December,  1886,  while  said  cotton  was 
in  the  custody  of  appellees,  in  their  capacity  as  common  car- 
riers, forty  bales  thereof,  of  the  value  of  ;$i  ,725.34,  were  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  appellant  was  notified  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cotton  December  21,  1886.  When  the  appellant 
issued  the  certificate  of  insurance  to  Callender  &  Magnus  it 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 3 
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had  no  notice  or  knowledge  of  that  clause  in  the  bill  of  lading 
which  provides  that  the  carrier  of  said  cotton  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  any  insurance  which  may  have  been  effected  upon  or 
on  account  of  said  cotton.  The  &u:t  that  such  clause  was  con- 
tained in  said  bill  of  lading  was  first  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  appellant  when  the  bill  of  lading  was  presented  to  it,  as  one 
of  the  proofs  of  loss  required,  some  time  afler  the  2ist  of  De- 
cember, 1886.  Appellees  had  no  actual  notice  of  the  warranty 
in  the  policy  stipulating  that  the  insurance  should  not  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  any  carrier,  and,  being  liable  for  the  loss  of  the 
cotton  as  common  carriers,  paid  the  same,  whereupon  Callen- 
der  &  Magnus  transferred  to  them  the  certificate  of  insurance. 
Appellant  declined  to  pay  the  policy  to  Callender  &  Magnus 
because  the  same  had  been  forfeited  by  their  acceptance  of  the 
bill  of  lading.  Appellant  declining  to  pay  for  the  loss,  appel- 
lees, on  the  27th  of  September,  1887,  sued  it  in  the  District 
Court  of  Galveston  county.  That  Court  held  the  clause  in  the 
policy,  providing  that  the  instrument  shall  not  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  any  carrier,  to  be  void,  because  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  against  public  policy,  and  rendered  judgment  for  appellees 
for  11,725.34.  From  this  judgment  the  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America  appeals,  and  the  following  questions  of  law, 
embraced  in  the  assignments  of  error,  are  now  by  agreement 
respectfully  submitted  to  this  Court  for  its  decision :  (i)  Is  the 
warranty  in  the  policy,  which  provides  that  the  insurance  shall 
not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  carrier,  a  valid  and  lawful  stipu- 
lation in  the  contract  of  insurance,  and  does  a  violation  thereof 
forfeit  the  policy,  or  is  said  warranty  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
contrary  to  public  policy?  (2)  Under  the  particular  &cts  of 
this  case,  irrespective  of  any  rights  which  Callender  &  Magnus 
may  have  had  under  the  contract  of  insurance,  can  appellees 
under  the  law  recover  against  the  appellant  ? 

It  must  now  be  held  that  so  much  of  the  clause  in  the  bill 
of  lading  as  provided  that ''  the  carrier  so  liable  shall  have  full 
benefit  of  ahy  insurance  that  may  havi^  been  effected  upon  or 
on  account  of  said  cotton,"  is  not  invalid  by  reason  of  its  con- 
travening any  rule  based  on  public  policy :  Insurance  Co.  v. 
Railway  Co.  (1885),  63  Tex.  475  ;  Insurance  Co,  v.  Transport 
iation  Co.  (1886),  1 17  U.  S.  312 ;  Inman  v.  Railway  Co,  (1889), 
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129  U.  S.  128 ;  Rintou/  v.  RaUroad  Co.  (1883),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct, 
S.  Dist  N.  Y.,  17  Fed.  Repr.  905  ;  Piati  v.  Railroad  Co.  (1888), 
108  N.  Y.  358 ;  Jackson  Co,  v.  Insurance  Co.  (1885),  139  Mass. 
508.  In  the  case  first  referred  to,  the  bill  of  lading  was  prior, 
in  point  of  time,  to  the  policy,  which  recited  the  fact  of  ship- 
ment, and  it  was  held  that  this  was  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
policy  was  issued,  with  notice  of  the  right  secured  by  the  car- 
rier by  contract,  and  in  subordination  to  that  right.  The  same 
ruling  was  made  in  th^  second  case  cited,  in  which  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  contracts  of  carriage  and  insurance  were  made 
simultaneously,  the  insurer  being  ignorant  of  the  clause  in  the 
bill  of  lading  which  subrogated  the  carrier  to  the  rights  of  ship- 
per under  the  policy*   In  disposing  of  the  case  the  Court  said — 

**  The  policy  containing  no  express  stipulation  upon  the  subject,  and  there  being 
no  eridence  of  any  finandulent  concealment  or  misrepresentation  by  the  owner  in 
obtaining  the  insurance,  the  existence  of  the  stipulation  between  the  owner  and 
the  carrier  would  have  afforded  no  defense  to  an  action  on  the  p(rficy,accoiding  to 
the  careful  judgments  rendered  in  June  last,  and  independently  of  each  other,^ 
the  one  by  the  English  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  other  by  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts :  Ta£f  ▼.  Hyslcp  (1885),  L.  R.  15  Q.  B.  Div.  368;  Jack- 
torn  Co,  T.  Jnsur€uue  Co,  (1885),  139  Mass.  508." 

In  Inman  v.  Railway  Co,,  supra,  it  appeared  that  the  policy 
issued  some  time  before  the  shipment  was  made,  and,  while 
recognizing  the  validity  of  a  contract  between  the  shipper  and 
carrier,  whereby  the  latter  should  become  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  insurance  made  by  the  former  in  a  proper  case,  the 
Court  said — 

"  The  policies  here  were  all  taken  out  some  weeks  before  the  shipments  were 
made,  although,  of  course,  they  did  not  attach  until  then,  and  recorery  upon 
neither  of  them  could  have  been  had,  except  upon  condition  of  resort  over  against 
the  earner,  any  act  of  the  owners  to  defeat  which  oi^erated  to  cancel  the  liability 
of  the  insurers.  They  could  not,  therefore,  be  made  available  for  the  benefit  of 
the  carrier.*' 

In  Jackson  Co,  v.  Insurance  Co,,  supra,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  carrier  might  contract  for  the  benefit  of  insurance  secured 
by  the  shipper,  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  report 
of  the  case  is,  that  the  policy,  made  the  basis  of  the  action, 
was  issued  after  the  right  of  the  carrier  to  the  benefit  of  in- 
surance had  attached.  The  shipper  bought  through  a  broker, 
who  it  seems  did  not  read  the  receipts  securing  to  the  carrier 
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the  benefit  of  insurance.  The  railroad's  receipt,  with  draft  at- 
tached, was  forwarded  by  the  broker  to  the  shipper,  the  draft 
cashed,  notice  given  to  the  insurance  company  of  the  ship- 
ments, and  the  policy  presented,  that  the  .shipment  might  be 
evidenced  thereon,  which  was  done.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  act  which  applied  the  insurance  to  the  cotton  destroyed 
while  in  transit,  and  no  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  terms  of 
shipment  when  insurance  was  thus  obtained.  In  disposing  of 
the  case  the  Court  said — 

'<  That  the  contract  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  carrier  was  binding  and  valid 
being  conceded,  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  expressed  in  the  ruling  of  the 
Judge  who  presided  at  the  trial,  *  that  in  a  case  where  there  was  no  intention  to 
deprive  the  insurance  company  of  its  rights,  and  no  intentional  fraud  and  conceal- 
ment, and  where  the  plaintiff  (shipper)  was  actually  ignorant  of  the  stipulation  re- 
lied on  at  the  time  it  made  the  insurance  or  obtained  the  indorsement  on  the  policy, 
and  was  ignorant,  when  it  ordered  the  cotton,  that  any  such  stipulation  would  be 
made,  and  there  was  no  actual  misrepresentation,  an  insurance  company  insnrii^ 
property  im  fransi/u,  making  no  provision  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  contract 
of  carriage,  and  not  requesting  to  see  the  bill  of  lading  or  receipt,  and  making  no 
inquiries  about  them,  mast  be  held  to  have  insured  it  under  and  subject  to  the  ac- 
tual contract  of  carriage,  so  far  as  it  was  a  lawful  contract.' " 

Under  this  state  of  facts  it  was  held  that  the  carrier,  by 
virtue  of  its  contract,  became  subrogated  to  all  rights  held  by 
the  shipper  against  the  insurer ;  and  that  thus  was  defeated 
the  right  of  the  insurer  to  be  subrogated,  on  payment  of  the 
loss,  to  the  right  against  the  carrier,  to  which,  but  for  the  con- 
tract of  shipment,  the  insurer,  under  the  settled  principles  of 
law,  would  have  been  entitled.  This  case,  while  holding  that 
the  right  of  the  insured,  when  dependent  only  on  his  relation 
to  the  carrier,  to  modify  by  contract  the  rule  of  subrogation, 
cannot  be  questioned,  concedes  that  no  contract  made  between 
the  insured  and  the  insurer,  whereby  the  right  to  modify  the 
j^eneral  rule  of  subrogation  is  withdrawn  from  the  insured, 
can  be  controlled  by  a  contract  between  the  insured  and  the 
the  carrier. 

In  Insurance  Co,  v.  Calebs  (1859),  20  N.  Y.  175,  it  was  held 
that  a  contract  between  a  carrier  and  shipper,  substantially 
such  as  is  set  up  in  this  case,  was  valid ;  and  on  payment  of  a 
loss  under  a  policy  issued  after  the  contract  for  carriage  was 
made,  the  right  of  subrogation  was  denied  to  the  insurer.  In 
disposing  of  the  case  the  Court  said — 
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'*  It  is  mrgued  that  this  clause  in  the  contract  did  not  exempt  the  carrriers  from 
Habtlity  to  the  plaintifis,  because  it  was  made  without  their  knowlrdge  or  consent, 
and  was  an  attempted  fraud  upon  their  rights.  But  this  is  not  so  in  point  of  fact, 
so  £u-  as  the  defendants  are  concerned.  The  contract  between  them  and  the  in- 
sored  was  made  before  any  insurance  was  obtained ;  and  though  it  sought  to 
secure  a  right  to  the  defendants  in  case  policies  were  procured,  yet  on  their  part 
DO  fraud  was  contemplated  on  the  plaintifis, — ^none  is  found  by  the  Court.  It  is 
true  the  case  states  that  the  plaintifis  did  not  know  of  the  contract  when  they  is- 
sued their  policies.  That  was  a  matter  between  them  and  the  insured.  If  there 
was  any  fraudulent  concealment  of  facts  on  the  part  of  the  latter  at  the  time  they 
obtained  their  insurances,  it  would  have  avoided  the  policies,  and  they  would  not 
have  been  bound  to  pay  the  loss.  If  they  paid  it  voluntarily,  they  are  not  entitled 
to  be  subrogated." 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  but  one,  considered,  there  was 
no  contract  between  the  insured  and  insurer,  at  the  time  the 
contract  between  the  carrier  and  the  insured  was  made,  which 
restrained  them  from  modifying  or  entirely  annulling  the  or- 
dinary rule  of  subrogation  if  they  saw  proper  to  do  so  by 
contract. 

The  cases  referred  to  hold :  (i)  That  contracts,  such  as 
contained  in  the  carrier's  contract  before  us,  are  valid  as  be- 
tween the  carrier  and  shipper.  (2)  That  a  policy  issued  with 
knowledge  that  the  insured  property  is  in  transit,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  inquiry  as  to  the  terms  of  shipment,  misrepresenta- 
tion as  to  this  or  other  matter  material  to  the  risk,  or  fraud, 
will  be  deemed  to  have  been  issued  in  subordination  to  the 
contract  of  shipment,  which  may  control  the  right  of  the 
insurer  to  subrogation.  None  of  them,  however,  hold  that 
a  contract  of  insurance,  existing  when  a  contract  of  car- 
ris^e  is  made,  whether  the  carrier  have  knowledge  of  the  in- 
surance contract  or  not,  can  be  controlled  by  a  subsequent 
contract  between  the  insured  and  the  carrier,  and  the  insurer's 
right  to  subrogation  thus  be  destroyed,  even  when  there  is  no 
express  provision  in  the  policy  which  forbids  this.  It  mu.st 
be  that,  in  the  absence  of  stipulation  in  a  policy  to  the  con- 
trary, the  insured  may,  without  invalidating  his  policy,  make 
such  contracts  with  a  carrier,  limiting  the  liability  of  the  lat- 
ter, as  may  be  lawful  under  the  laws  in  force  at  the  place  of 
shipment,  or  such  other  laws  as  may  be  applicable ;  for  the 
parties  ought  to  be  presumed  to  contract  with  reference  to  the 
right  of  the  carrier  to  refuse  to  receive  and  transport  freight 
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without  contract,  limiting  his  liability  in  so  (ar  as  this  may 
lawfully  be  done  under  the  law  governing  the  shipment.  With 
the  carrier's  liability  lawfully  restricted  by  contract,  a  loss  re* 
suiting  from  a  cause  within  the  restriction  would  not  give 
right  of  action  in  favor  of  the  insured  shipper  against  the  car- 
rier ;  and  where  this  is  the  case  there  can  be  no  subrogation 
under  the  general  principles  applicable  to  the  subject 

The  contract  relied  on  by  the  carrier  in  this  case  was  not 
one  it  had  the  right  to  have  made,  or  otherwise  the  right  to 
refuse  to  receive  cotton  for  transportation ;  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  presumed  that  the  parties  to  the  insurance  contract  contem- 
plated that  the  afTreightment  would  be  made  practically  at  the 
entire  risk  of  the  insurer,  when  the  carrier  had  no  right  to  in- 
sist that  this  should  be  so,  and  when  the  general  rules  of  law, 
with  reference  to  which  they  ought  to  be  presumed  to  have 
contracted,  fix  on  the  carrier  the  ultimate  liability  for  a  loss 
occurring  while  the  freight  is  in  his  hands,  unless  the  loss 
arises  from  a  cause  that  relieves  the  carrier  from  liability.  The 
carrier's  liability  is  held  to  be  the  ultimate  liability,  simply 
because  the  loss  of  property,  while  in  his  custody  as  carrier, 
results  in  fact  or  in  legal  contemplation  from  his  £ulure  of 
duty,  while  that  of  the  insurer  is  held  to  be  that  only  of  an 
indemnitor,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  insurance  contract  does 
not  stipulate  to  the  contrary,  or  in  which  a  contrary  instruc- 
tion may  not  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  the  contract  It  seems  to  us,  under  the  facts  of  this  case^ 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  warranty  contained  in  the 
contract  of  insurance,  that  the  right  of  the  insurer  to  subro- 
gation on  payment  of  the  loss  is  as  well  secured  when  there  is 
not,  as  well  as  when  there  is,  an  express  contract  that  the  right 
to  subrogation  shall  exist ;  and  that  a  contract  between  the  in- 
sured and  the  carrier  which  defeats  this  right  would  defeat  the 
right  of  the  insured  or  the  carrier  to  recover  at  all  upon  the 
contract  of  insurance.  It  has  been  held  that,  where  a  policy 
expressly  gives  the  insurer  the  right  to  subrogation  against 
the  carrier,  a  subsequent  agreement  between  the  insured  and 
the  carrier  that  the  latter  shall  be  subrogated  to  the  right  of 
the  insured  avoids  the  policy :  Carstairs  v.  Insurance  Co,  ( 1 883), 
U.  S.  Circ.  Ct,  Dist  Md.,  1*8  Fed.  Repr.  473.    The  correctness 
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of  this  ruling  was  recognized  in  Jackson  Co.  v.  hisurance  Co. 
(1885),  1 39  Mass.  511.  If  the  insured  wishes  insurance.that  will 
place  the  ultimate  liability  on  the  insurer,  let  him  so  make  his 
contract  as  to  protect  the  carrier  afterwards  to  be  selected  by 
them ;  compensate  the  insurer  for  the  increased  risk  of  ultimate 
loss ;  and  be  in  position  to  contract  with  the  carrier  for  reduc- 
tion in  freight,  such  as  may  be  proper  by  reason  of  this  shifting 
of  the  ultimate  risk  of  loss  from  the  carrier  to  the  insurer. 

Passing  from  this,  however,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  in- 
sured could  not  confer  on  the  carrier  a  right  hp  did  not  pos- 
sess. The  warranty  which  the  insurance  company  seeks  to 
assert  to  avoid  liability  to  the  carrier  was  one  promissory  in 
character,  in  which  the  parties  contracted  ''  that  this  insurance 
shall  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  carrier."  This,  if  a  valid 
provision,  cuts  oflf  any  construction  of  the  policy  whereby  it 
could  possibly  be  held  to  confer  any  right  to  benefit  under 
it  on  a  carrier  of  the  property  insured,  and  it  deprives  the  in- 
sured of  the  power  to  confer  on  such  carrier  any  right  to  bene- 
fit under  the  policy  by  contract  or  otherwise.  By  the  warranty 
we  understand  the  parties  to  have  contracted  that  the  contract 
of  insurance  should  be  avoided — should  cease  to  be  operative 
— if  during  the  time  specified  for  its  continuance  the  insured 
should  so  contract  with  a  carrier  of  the  property  insured  as, 
between  themselves,  to  give  to  the  carrier  any  right  to  benefit 
under  the  policy.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  evidently 
was  to  deny,  in  terms,  to  the  insured  the  right  of  power  to 
confer  on  the  carrier  any  right  to  benefit  through  the  policy, 
such  as  the  cases  to  which  we  have  referred  hold  may  be  con- 
ferred on  the  carrier  by  contract  with  the  shipper  made  before 
insurance  is  obtained.  The  insurer,  in  effect,  says  in  the  (ace 
of  the  policy, — and  to  this  the  insured  assents — 

**  This  contract  shall  be  binding  on  me  only  so  long  as  you  refrain  from  con- 
tracting with  any  carrier  you  may  employ  to  transport  the  insured  property  that 
lie  shall  have  right  to  any  indemnity  from  me  for  loss  occurring,  while  the  prop- 
erty is  in  his  possession  as  carrier,  frtMn  a  cause  which,  under  the  rules  of  law  ^>- 
plicable  to  the  contract  of  carriage,  would  give  yon  cause  of  action  against  such 
carrier;  and  I  will  not  be  longer  bound  by  this  contract  if  you  in  any  manner 
rdesse  such  carrier  from  that  full  liability  to  you  and  to  me  which  will  exist  under 
a  lawful  contract  of  affreightment  for  loss  of  the  insured  property  while  in  bis 
liands  as  cairier." 
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By  requiring  the  carrier's  liability  to  continue  the  ultimate 
liability,  Ihe  insurer  doubtless  intended  to  make  the  carrier's 
own  interest  some  guaranty  against  its  own  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct In  the  very  act  of  making  the  contract  through 
which  the  carrier  in  this  case  claims,  the  policy  ceased  to  be 
of  any  effect  whatever,  as  to  the  particular  cotton  at  least,  and 
from  that  time  forward  neither  the  insured  nor  the  carrier 
could  assert  a  right  under  it,  based  on  the  particular  loss,  if 
the  warranty  was  valid. 

The  Court  below  held  that  the  warranty  was  invalid,  be- 
cause in  restriction  of  trade,  and  against  public  policy.  The 
insurance  company  was  under  no  legal  obligation  to  issue  a 
policy  at  all,  but,  if  it  did,  it  had  the  right  to  place  a  provision 
in  the  policy  such  as  it  did,  and  in  so  doing  it  neither  contra- 
vened any  public  policy  nor  restrained  trade.  It  is  said  that 
the  carrier  had  no  notice  of  the  clause  in  the  policy  now  relied 
upon,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  would  be  contrary  to  public 
policy  to  permit  it  now  to  rely  upon  the  warranty.  The  law 
does  not  require  that  notice  shall  be  given  to  third  persons  of 
contracts  of  insurance,  nor  does  it  provide  a  mode  in  which 
such  notice  may  be  given  whereby  all  persons  will  be  bound. 
If  the  want  of  notice  of  a  contract  become  impoitant  in  aeon- 
test  between  a  party  to  it  and  a  third  person,  who  has  sought 
to  acquire  by  contract  an  interest  or  right  antagonistic  to  the 
right  the  former  contract  gives,  it  is  not  because  the  former 
contract  was  illegal,  but  because  some  equitable  consideration 
has  arisen  on  account  of  which  the  pefson  who  has  kept  secret 
his  right  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  assert  it  against  one 
whom  he  has  misled  by  his  silence.  If  the  mere  want  of 
notice  of  contracts  would  place  them  on  the  list  of  contracts 
condemned  because  contrary  to  public  policy,  then  there  would 
be  a  long  list  of  condemned  contracts,  not  heretofore  even 
suspected  of  illegality.  The  carrier  knew  that  no  right  could 
be  acquired  against  the  insurer  through  a  contract  with  the 
insured  other  than  the  latter  possessed  and  had  power  to  con- 
vey, and  if  it  desired  to  know  the  extent  of  that  right  it  was 
its  duty  to  inquire.  Appellee  makes  this  inquiry:  "Could 
the  insurance  company  and  the  owner  of  the  cotton,  without 
the  knowledge  or  privity  of  the  carrier,  make  a  contract  be- 
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tween  themselves  by  which  the  carrier  would  be  deprived  of 
Its  well-recognized  legal  rights  ?  Is  not  such  a  i^striction 
against  public  policy,  and  in  restraint  of  trade  ?  '*  Neither  the 
knowledge  of  nor  privity  of  the  carrier  to  the  insurance  con- 
tract was  necessary  to  its  legality.  The  carrier  had  no  legal 
right,  recognized  or  unrecognized,  to  have  the  insurance 
company  or  the  insured  to  make  any  contract  of  insurance 
whatever,  much  less  to  make  one  the  insurance  company  was 
under  no  obligation  to  make,  and  had  refused  to  make.  The 
terms  of  the  policy  neither  restrained  appellee  nor  any  other 
carrier  from  making  lawful  contracts  for  carriage  at  any  place^ 
nor  from  carrying  them  out  anywhere ;  they  simply  denied  to 
the  insured  the  right  to  make  a  contract  which  would  bind  the 
insurer  as  the  carrier  desired  it  to  be  bound. 

Two  further  inquiries  and  suggestions  are  made  by  appellee : 
^  Then,  knowing  the  law, — knowing  that  the  carrier  had  the 
right  to  stipulate  for  the  benefit  of  any  insurance  that  may 
have  been  effected, — ^knowing  that  the  shipper  could  not  refuse 
to  accept  from  the  carrier  a  bill  of  lading  with  that  provision, 
— ^will  appellant  be  permitted  to  receive  premiums,  and  at  the 
same  time  insert  a  clause  in  its  policy  of  insurance  which' 
would  exonerate  it  from  the  payment  of  any  loss  ?  "  ''  Appel- 
lant refused  to  pay  the  policy  to  Callender  &  Magnus  because 
the  same  had  been  forfeited  by  their  acceptance  of  the  bill  of 
lading.  This  excuse  might  have  had  some  force  if  they  had 
any  option,  but  it  was  the  law  of  Texas  and  the  United  States 
that  the  carrier  had  the  right  to  issue  such  a  bill  of  lading. 
Callender  &  Ms^nus  had  no  right  to  refuse  to  receive  it."  Ap- 
pellant, corporation  though  it  is,  is  afiected  with  knowledge  of 
the  law ;  but,  admitting  this,  we  think  it  cannot  be  charged 
with  knowledge  that  the  propositions  here  made  are  the  law. 
It  knew  that  the  carrier  might  stipulate  for  the  benefit  of  such 
insurance  as  the  insured  had  the  power  and  right  to  convey ; 
but  it  did  not  know  that  the  insured  and  carrier  might  make  a 
contract  for  it  without  its  consent,  and  contrary  to  the  express 
stipulation  of  the  policy.  We  think  it  did  not  know  that  the 
shipper  had  not  the  right  to  reject  the  bill  of  lading  on  which 
appellee  now  bases  its  right,  containing  the  clause  in  regard  to 
insurance ;  for  we  understand  it  was  the  right  of  the  shipper 
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to  reject  that  bill  of  lading,  and  to  have  their  cotton  trans- 
ported on  one  that  did  not  contain  that  provision.  A  refusal 
to  give  the  carrier  the  benefit  of  insurance  already  secured, 
would  be,  in  effect,  but  a  refusal  to  insure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
carrier,  and  this  a  carrier  cannot  require  as  a  condition  on  which 
it  will  receive  and  transport  freight  If  there  be  any  question 
of  unearned  premium,  it  is  not  presented  in  this  case.  The 
policy  having  ceased  to  be  operative,  and  that  being  the 
foundation  of  all  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  insurance 
company,  the  certificates  subsequently  issued,  and  transferred 
subsequently  to  the  loss,  conferred  no  right  on  the  carrier. 
The  judgment  of  the  Court  below  will  be  reversed,  and  judg- 
ment here  rendered  tor  appellant 
It  is  so  ordered. 


The  consideration  of  the  principal 
case  involves  at  least  four  different  ques- 
tions: (l)  llie  insurer's  ri^htof  sub- 
Togntion.  (2)  The  insurable  interest  of 
the  carrier.  (3)  The  effect  of  a  stipu- 
lation that  the  carrier  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  the  owner's  insurance  upon 
^oods  consigned.  (4)  The  effect  of  a 
warranty  in  the  policy  that  the  insurance 
shall  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
carrier. 

I.  Tki  insurer^  s  right  of  subrogation, 
— It  may  be  accepted  as  settled  law  that 
an  insurer,  upon  payment  of  a  loss, 
***  becomes  subrogated  to  all  the  assured's 
rights  of  action  against  third  persons 
who  have  caused,  or  are  responsible 
for,  the  loss.  No  express  stipulation  in 
the  policy  of  insurance,  or  abandonment 
by  the  assured,  is  necessary  to  perfect 
the  title  of  the  insured.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  contract,  the  insurer,  when 
he  has  paid  to  the  assured  the  amount 
of  the  indemnity  agreed  on  between 
them,  is  entitled,  by  way  of  salvage,  to 
the  benefit  of  anything  that  may  be  re- 
ceived, either  fixmi  the  remnants  of  the 
goods,  or  from  damages  paid  by  third 
persons  for  the  same  loss:*'  Phoenix 
Ins.  Co,  V.   Erie   Transportation    Co, 


(18S6),  1x7  U.  S.  312;  S.C,  25  . 
Law  Rkg.  330.  <'  It  is,  as  a  geneni 
principle,  true,"  says  Devens,  J.,  in 
Jackson  Co,  v.  Boylstqn  Mui,  Ins,  Co, 
(1885),  139  Mass.  508,  <<  that,  if  goods 
are  injured  by  traasportatioo  under  sodi 
circumstances  that  the  carrier  and  the 
insurer  are  alike  liable  therefor,  and  the 
insurer  pays  for  such  injury,  he  will  be 
subrogated  to  such  claim  as  the  owner 
may  lusve  against  the  carrier.  And  this, 
apparently,  because  the  liability  of  the 
carrier  is  treated  Itt  primary,  while  that 
of  the  insurer  is  secondary  only.  The 
contract  of  insurance  being  one  of  in- 
demnity, the  insurer,  when  he  has  in- 
demnified the  insured,  is  equitably  en- 
titled to  succeed  to  the  right  which  he 
had  against  the  carrier." 

The  general  principle  stated  in  these 
cases  was  long  since  recognized  in  Eng- 
land in  the  cases  of  Randal  v.  CocAras$ 
(1748),  I  Ves.  Sr.  9S;  Mason  V,  Sams- 
bury  (1782),  3  Doug.  61 ;  Gark  v.  In- 
habitants  of  Blything  (1823),  2  B.  &C. 
254;  Yaits  V.  Whyte  (1838),  4  Bing. 
N.  C.  272.  Following  the  English  de- 
cisions, Chief  Justice  Shaw  held,  in 
Hart  ▼.  Western  R,  R,  Corporation 
(1847),  13  Met.  (Mass.)  99,  that  an  in- 
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sonmoe  companj,  having  paid  a  fire  loss, 
occasiooed  by  sparks  negligently  com- 
mtmicated  to  the  insured  prapertj  from 
a  railroad  company's  looomotiTC,  was 
sobrogated  to  the  insured's  right  of  re- 
covery against  the  railroad.  The  prin- 
ciple was  again  applied  by  Chief  Justice 
Gibson,  in  GaUs  v.  Hailmam  (1849), 
II  Pa.  515,  to  the  case  of  goods  lost 
while  in  the  custody  of  a  common  car- 
rier. In  both  of  these  cases  it  was  held 
that  the  action  must  be  in  the  name  of 
the  shipper,  who,  to  the  extent  of  the 
indemnity  received  by  him  from  his  in- 
surance, sues  as  trustee  for  the  insurer. 
The  carrier  cannot  set  up  the  pajrment 
made  by  the  insurer,  as  satisfaction,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  the  claim,  nor  can 
he  call  upon  the  insurer  for  contribution. 
These  decisions  were  followed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  goods  destroyed  by  acci- 
dental fire,  while  in  course  of  transpor- 
tation by  a  common  canier:  ^Hall  v. 
Naskviile  6*  C.  X.  R,  Co.,  13  Wall.  (80 
U.  S.)  367,  where  the  right  of  the  insurer 
lo  subrogation,  admitted  on  the  argu- 
ment to  prevail  in  cases  of  marine  in- 
surance, was  held  to  i^ly  equally  to 
cases  of  fire  insurance  upon  land.  The 
general  principle  was  again  recognized 
in  TTke  Potomac  (1881),  105  U.  S.  630, 
and  in  Liverpool  &»  G.  W.  Steam  Co.  v. 
Pkenix  Ins.  Co.  (1889),  129  Id.  397. 

In  England  the  early  decisions  have 
been  consistently  firilowed :  IVXiite  v. 
Dobinitm  (1844),  14  Sim.  273;  Dick- 
emoH  V.  Jardine  (1868),  L.  R.  3  C.  P. 
639;  Simpson  V  Thomson  (l877),L.  R. 
3  App.  Cas.  279 ;  Quebec  Fire  Assr.  Co, 
V.  St,  Louis  (1851),  7  Moo.  P.  C.  286; 
Darreli  v.  Tibbitts  <i88o),  L.  R.  5  Q. 
B.  D.  560.  The  two  cases  last  cited 
arose  out  of  contracts  of  fire  insurance. 

Other  cases  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
subrogation  has  been  recognized  as  ap- 
plying to  rights  of  action  against  wrong- 
doen,  for  damages  done  to  propertv 
which  is  the  sul)ject  of  insurance    jv  : 


Rockingham  Hint,  Fin  Ins,  Co,  v. 
Bosher  (1 855),  39  Me.  253;  Beam  v. 
AtlanHc  6*  Si.  Z.  R.  R.  Co,  (1870),  58 
Id.  82;  Connecticut  Mut.  Life  Ins,  Co. 
V.  New  York  <&•  N.  H.  R.  R.  Co,  (1856), 
25  Conn.  265;  Peoria  M.^F.Im,  Co. 
V.  Frost  ( 1865  ),  37  111.  333 ;  Monmouth 
County  Mut.  Fire  Ins,  Co,  v.  Hutchin- 
son (1870),  21  N.  J.  £q.  107;  Connec- 
Hcut  Fire  Ins.  G». v. ErieRy.Co,  (1878), 
73  N.  Y.  399;  Piatt  V.  Richmond.Y. 
R.^r-CR.  R.  Co,  (1888),  108  Id.  358; 
Swarthoui  v.  Chicago  ^  N,W.  Ry,  Co, 
(i88o),49Wis.625;  ffustis/ord Farm- 
ers' Mut.  Ins,  Co,  V.  Chicago^  M,  &*  St, 
PRy.  Co.  {iSS6),66  Id. SS.  Theonly 
case  which  denies  subrogation  to  the 
insurer  is  Carroll  v.  New  Orleans,  Ji  A* 
G.  N.  R.  R.  Co.  (1874),  26  La.  An.  447, 
which  was  the  decision  of  a  divided 
Court,  and  has  not  been  realfinned. 
The  facts  of  that  case  were  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  principal  case,  the  action 
being  against  a  common  carrier  for  the 
value  of  cotton  destroyed  by  fire  while 
in  transit.  In  his  dissenting  opinion, 
Taliaferro,  J.,  says :  « I  am  deariy 
of  the  opinion  the  insurance  company 
stands  subrogated  by  law  to  all  the  rights 
of  the  owners  against  the  carriers,  as 
they  certainly  are  upon  general  princi- 
ples of  equity."  In  the  case  of  ffart- 
fordlns.Co.  V.  />«»«•//( 1 878), 2  Bradw. 
(111.)  609,  the  Court  went  so  fsr  as  to 
restrain  the  insured,  at  the  suit  of  the 
insurers,  who  had  paid  him  the  loss, 
from  making  a  settlement  of  his  claim 
against  the  alleged  wrong-doer. 

When  the  insurer,  by  reason  of 
the  payment  of  the  loss,  has  become 
subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  insured, 
he  may  recover,  in  a  suit  against  the 
carrier,  brought  in  the  name  of  the  in- 
sured, the  full  amount  of  the  loss  or 
damage,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  policy  of  insurance :  Mobile  6y* 
M.  R.  R.  Co.  s.Jurey  (1883),  «"  U.S. 
584.  And  in  such  a  suit  the  carrier 
cannot  defend  on  the  ground  that  the 
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insurer  has  failed  to  interpose  a  defense, 
which  might  ha%'e  been  successfully 
made  to  the  claim  upon  the  policy: 
Sun  Mut.  Ins,  Co.  v.  M'sussif^pi  Valley 
Tramp,  Co,  (U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  E.  D.  Mo., 
1883).  17  Fed.  Repr.  919. 

2.  Insurable  interest  of  the  carrier, — 
A  common  carrier  has  an  insurable  in- 
terest in  the  goods  carried  for  hire  by 
him:  BttekwCh  sapeake Ins,Co,[\%2%\ 
I  Pet.  (26  U.  S.)  151 ;  Crcwleyv.  Cohen 
(1832),  3. B.  &  Ad.  478;  London  6- 
N,IV,  Ry,  Co.  V.  Glyn  (1859).  I  E.  & 
E.  652 ;  Van  Naita  ▼.  Mut,  Security 
Ins.  Co,  (1849),  3  Sandf.  (N.  Y.)  490; 
Chase  v.  Washington  Mut,  Ins,  Co, 
(1852),  12  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  595;  Savage 
V.  Com  Exchange  Fire  &*  I.  N,  Ins. 
Co,  (1858),  1  Bosw.  (N.  Y.)  I ;  Eastern 
H,  R.  Co.  V.  Relief  Fire  Ins.  Co,  (1868). 
98  Mass.  420;  Commonwealth  v.  Hide 
and  Leather  Ins,  Co,  (1873),  112  Id. 
136 ;  Jachson  Co,  v.  Boylston  Mut,  Ins, 
Co.  (1885),  139  !<>•  508.  "^It  is  well 
settled  that  an  insurable  interest,  in  mer- 
cantile language,  does  not  necessarily 
import  an  absolute  right  of  property  in 
the  thing  insured.  A  special  or  quali- 
fied interest  is  equally  the  subject  of 
insurance ;  and  it  has  often  been  deter- 
mined that  each  distinct  interest  in  the 
same  subject  may  be  protected  by  a' 
separate  policy  on  the  subject,  for  the 
party  interested  in  it.  The  mortgagor 
and  mortgagee  may  both  insure;  so  may 
the  trustee  and  the  cestui  que  trust ;  and 
so  may  every  party  who  has  any  special 
interest  to  protect,  or  who  represents 
the  property  as  the  qualified  owner  of 
it:"  De Forest  V.  Fulton  Fire  Ins.  Co, 
{1828),  I  Hall  (N.  Y.)  84.  This  case, 
in  which  the  principles  involved  were 
most  elaborately  con^  idered  and  which 
has  always  been  recognized  as  a  leading 
authority,  determined  the  ri^ht  of  a  com- 
mission merchant  to  insure  goods  con- 
signed to  him  for  sale.  Cut  its  reason- 
ing is  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of 
a  carrier.     Indeed,  the  carrier's  interest 


b  greater  than  that  of  a 
merchant,  for  the  carrier  has  not  only  a 
lien  upon  the  goods  for  his  transporta- 
tion charge«,  but  he  is  absolutely  liaLle» 
as  an  insurer,  to  the  owner  for  their  safe 
delivery,  onless  destroyed  by  the  act  of 
God  or  the  enemy  of  the  country: 
Chase  v.  IVashington  Mut,  Ins,  Co,y 
supra.  If  the  carrier  should  recover 
from  the  insurer  an  amount  larger  tlian 
his  interest  in  the  goods,  he  would  hold 
the  excess  as  trustee  for  the  owner :  De 
Fori  sty,  Fulton  Fire  Ins,  Co.  ^  supra  ;^ 
Wood  on  Fire  Insurance,  {  514. 

3.  Effect  of  stipulation  that  the  car- 
rier shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  own*  f^r 
insurance. — The  first  case  in  which  the 
effect  of  such  a  stipulation  in  a  bill  of 
lading  was  considered,  was  Mercantile 
Mut,  Ins,  Co,  V.  Calebs  (1859),  ^  N.  Y. 
173,  which  is  cited  in  the  principal  rase. 
This  was  a  case  of  inland  marine  insur- 
ance. The  underwriters  brought  suit 
against  ^e  carriers  for  the  value  of 
goods  insured  by  the  latter  and  lost 
while  in  course  of  transportation,  and 
the  carriers  set  up  in  defence  to  the  ac- 
tion a  stipulation  in  the  bill  of  lading 
giving  them  *<  the  benefit  of  any  insur- 
ance by  or  for  account  of"  the  owners 
and  insured.  The  Court  (Allzn,  J.y 
used  the  following  language :  **  If  there 
had  been  no  special  agreement  between 
the  insured  and  the  defendants,  under 
the  facts  as  found,  the  plaintifb  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  entitled  to  re- 
cover, if  the  defendants  were  liable  for 
the  loss  of  the  goods.  *  *  *  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  was  the  special  contract 
between  the  insured  and  the  defendants, 
a  valid  one  ?  and  if  so,  what  is  its  effect 
upon  the  plaintifis'  right  to  recover  ?  It 
has  been  frequently  decided  that  a  com- 
mon carrier  may,  by  special  contract, 
limit,  restrict,  or  modify,  his  common 
law  liability  as  an  insurer  of  the  trans- 
portation of  goods.  In  the  case  of  Gould 
V.  Hill  (1842),  2  Hill  (N.  Y.)  623,  a 
majority  of  the  Court  held  otherwise. 
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but  this  Court,  in  Darr  v.  Mw  Jersey 
SUam  Nov.  Co.  (1854),  It  N.  Y.  485, 
held  the  contrary,  and  overruled  the 
case  of  Gould  ▼.  Hill;  and  it  had  pre* 
musly  been  repudiated  in  Parsons  v. 
Manteatk  (1851),  13  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  353, 
and  in  Moore  ▼.  Evans  (1852),  14  Id. 
524  (see  aLo  New  Jersey  Steam  Na%: 
Co.  ▼.  Merehant£  Bank  (1848),  6  How. 
{47  U.  S.)  344).  The  Court  in  all  these 
cases  say  that  they  see  no  reason  why 
parties  may  not  contract  as  they  please 
in  reference  to  the  transportation  of 
goods ;  that  such  an  agreement  neither 
changes  nor  interferes  with  any  rule  of 
law,  and  does  not  affect  public  morals 
or  conflict  with  public  interests.  If  the 
owner  chooses  to  take  upon  himself  part 
of  the  risk  of  transportation,  and  thereby 
induces  the  carrier  to  convey  for  a  less 
rate  of  compensation,  who  has  any  right 
to  complain?  It  is  a  matter  entirely 
between  themselves,  unless  it  is  the 
result  of  a  scheme  to  defraud  third  per- 
sons. It  has  long  been  determined,  both 
in  England  and  in  this  country,  that 
such  an  a^eement  is  valid  and  binding, 
and  in  the  absence  of  fraud  can  at  'all 
times  be  enforced." 

The  general  rule  here  stated  so 
broadly,  although  still  followed  in  New 
York,  has  not  been  recognized  to  its 
foil  extent  by  other  jurisdictions :  New 
York  Cent.  R.R.Co.y,  Loekwood (iSj^), 
17  Wall.  {84 U.S.)  357;  Ogdensburg^* 
Z.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  V.  Pratt  (1874),  22  Id. 
{89  U.  S.)  123 ;  Bank  of  Kentucky  v. 
Adams  Express  Co.  (1876),  93  U.  S. 
174;  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  of  Canada  v. 
Stevens  (1877),  95  Id.  655;  Liver- 
pool &»  G.  PV,  Steam  Co.  v.  Pkenix  Ins. 
07.(1889),  129  Id.  397;  Forepaugh 
V. Delaware^ L.^W.R. R.  Co. (1889), 
24  W.  N.  C.  (Pa.)  385.  But  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  ruling  which  sustained 
contracts  similar  to  that  now  under 
consideration,  has  never  been  disputed. 
In  Rinloul  v.  New  York  Cent.  ^  H.  R, 
R.  R.  Co.  (U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  S.  D.  N.  Y., 


1883),  17  Fed.  Repr.  905;  I.  C,  21 
Blatchf.  439,  the  same  view  of  the  law 
was  taken.  This  case  was  reported  in 
full  in  23  Amer.  Law  Rfx;.  294,  with 
a  valuable  annotation,  ia  which  the  va- 
lidity of  such  s.ipulations  was  discussed 
at  length.  The  annotator,  in  conclud- 
ing, expresses  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  rule  there  followed  by  Judge  Ship- 
man  was  sound  \ti  principle  or  i:oL  But 
subsequent  decisions  have  removed  all 
uncertainty  from  the  question,  and  it 
must  now  be  regiuded  as  accepted  law. 
In  the  year  1885  two  cases  were  de- 
cided, one  in  Texas  and  one  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  each  of  which  the  validity 
of  the  stipulation  under  discussion  wes 
affirmed.  In  the  former  case,  British 
<&•  /:  M,  Ins.  Co.  V.  Gulf  C.  &•  S.  F. 
Ry.Co.  (1885),  63  Tex.  475,  it  was  saH : 
**  The  right  to  insert  such  a  stipulatkm 
as  the  present  is  universally  admitted,  or 
denied,  if  at  all,  only  on  the  ground  of 
the  supposed  effect  it  has  of  restricting 
the  common  law  liability  of  a  carrier. 
This,  in  our  view,  is  not  the  effect  of  the 
reservation.  *  ♦  ♦  The  right  of  the  in- 
surance company  to  recover  against  the 
railroad  company,  if  it  exbted  at  all,  was 
the  result  of  an  equitable  subrogation  to 
the  remedy  of  the  owner  of  the  cotton 
against  the  carrier,  and  of  the  assignment 
made  subsequent  to  its  loss.  But  the 
assignment  was  worthless,  as  it  was 
made  in  privity  and  subordination  to  the 
previous  stipulation  placed  in  the  bill  of 
lading ;  and  the  subrogauon  was  of  no 
avail,  as  no  one  can  become  subrogated 
to  a  ri^ht  which  the  party  originally 
possessing  that  right  had  previously  con- 
tracted should  not  be  enforced."  In 
the  other  case,  Jackson  Co.  v.  Boylston 
Mut.  Ins.  Co.  (1885),  139  Mass.  508, 
the  Massachusetts  Court  places  its  de- 
cision upon  the  following  grounds :  **As 
the  insurance  company  obtains  its  rem- 
edy against  the  carrier,  not  by  virtue  of 
any  contract  of  its  own  with  him,  but 
through  the  contract  of  the  owner  of  the 
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goods,  such  owner  muj  make  the  con- 
tract of  curiage  so  as  to  suit  his  own 
mterest,  provided  there  is  no  fraudulent 
concealment  from  the  insurer;  and  the 
right  which  the  insurer  obtains  is  subject 
to  the  agreement  witii  the  carrier..  Car- 
riers have  an  insurable  interest  in  the 
goods  they  transport,  and  may  therefore 
effect  insurance  upon  them  for  their  own 
benefit.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
may  not  insure  them  jointly  with  the 
owner,  and,  if  so,  why  they  may  not 
contract  for  the  benefit  of  insurance 
effected  by  the  owner,  in  the  absence  of 
fraud  or  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
with  the  insurer.  Tlie  owner  is  under 
no  obligation  to  contract  so  that  he  shall 
have  a  remedy  against  the  carrier  under 
every  circumstance  in  which  the  carrier 
has  been  held  liable  by  the  common 
law.  If  he  may  accept  a  receipt  excus- 
ing the  carrier  from  liability  from  fire, 
and  still  hold  the  insurer,  he  may  also 
make  a  contract  that  the  insurance  shall 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  carrier." 

In  the  case  just  cited  it  was  also  held 
that  the  insured's  contract  to  give  the 
carrier  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  was 
not  in  violation  of  a  condition  of  his 
policy,  prohibiting  the  sale,  assignment, 
transfer  or  pledge  of  such  policy,  or  the 
Interest  insured  thereby,  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  insurer.  "  The 
policy  and  interest  in  it  are  still  retained 
by  the  owner ;  it  is  neither  transferred 
nor  pledged.  There  is  a  collateral 
agreement  only,  that  the  carrier,  having 
incurred  a  Hal  ility,  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  the  insurance  that  may  have  been 
effected :"  Jackson  Co.  v.  Boyhton  Mut. 
Ifts.  Co.,  supra. 

As  stated  in  the  principal  case,  the 
validity  of  contracts  such  as  the  one  in 
question  was  recognized  in  TaU  v.  Ify- 
slop  (1885),  L.  R.  15  Q.  B.  D.  368, 
which  was  a  case  of  marine  insurance. 
The  insurer  was  accustomed  to  charge 
«  higher  rate  of  premium  upon  ship- 
ments under  contracts  giving  no  recourse 


against  the  carrier,  except  for  negli- 
gence. This  practice  was  known  to  the 
insured,  who  failed,  however,  to  inform 
the  insurer  that  he  had  entered  into 
such  a  contract  His  concealment  of 
this  fact  was  held  to  have  been  fraudu- 
lent and  to  have  vitiated  his  policy. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case,  already  cued,  of 
Phoenix  Ins.  Co,  v.  Erie  Transporta- 
tion Co,  (1886),  1 17  U.  S.  312 ;  s.  c,  25 
Amer.  Law  Reg.  330,  have  adopted 
and  followed  the  rule  stated  in  the  fore- 
going decisions.  The  reasons  for  so 
domg  are  thus  clearly  given  in  the 
opinion  of  Gray,  J. :  "  The  insurer 
stands  in  no  relation  of  contract  or  of 
privity  with  such  persons  (1./.,  the  car- 
riers). His  title  arises  out  of  the  coo- 
tract  of  insurance,  and  is  derived  from.  • 
the  assured  alone,  and  can  only  be  en- 
forced in  the  right  of  the  latter.  In  a 
court  of  common  law,  it  can  only  be 
asserted  in  his  own  name,  and,  even  in 
a  court  of  equity  or  of  admiralty,  it  can 
only  be  asserted  in  his  right  In  any 
form  of  remedy,  the  insurer  can  take 
nothing  by  subrogation  but  the  rights  of 
the  assured  *  *  *  .  The  right  of  ac- 
tion against  another  person,  the  equita- 
ble interest  in  which  passes  to  the  in- 
surer, being  only  that  which  the  as- 
sured had,  it  follows  that,  if  the  assured 
has  no  such  right  of  action,  none  passes- 
to  the  insurer;  and  that,  if  the  assured's 
right  of  action  is  limited  or  restricted 
by  lawful  contract  between  him  and  the 
person  sought  to  be  made  responsible 
for  the  loss,  a  suit  by  the  insurer,  in  the 
right  of  the  assured,  is  subject  to  like 
limitations  or  restrictions.*'  The  doc- 
trine of  this  case  was  recognized  very 
recently  in  Liverpool  dr*  G.  W.  Sieam 
Co.  V.  Phoenix  Ins,   Co,  (1S89),  129^ 

u.  s.  397. 

The  latest  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  principal 
case,  was  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York  in  Piatt  v.  Richmond^    Y. 
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R.  6r»  C  J^,  R.  Co.  (1888),  loS  N.  Y. 
358.  The  Court  there  expressly  adopt 
the  leisoning  of  Justice  Gray,  just 
quoted.  It  may,  therefure,  be  now  re- 
garded as  seUled  law,  that  a  stipulation, 
giving  a  common  carrier  the  benefit  of 
the  shipper's  insurance,  is  valid,  and 
that  such  a  stipulation  will  operate  to 
defeat  any  claim  to  damagesoa  the  pait 
of  the  insurer,  either  by  right  of  subro- 
gation or  by  express  assignment,  for  the 
reason  that  the  insurer,  in  either  case, 
takes  only  the  rights  of  the  insured, 
subject  to  all  his  lawful  engagements 
and  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of 
his  contract 

In  7)1^  Sidkey  (U.  S.  C.  Ct,  S.  D. 
N.  Y.,  1885),  23  Fed.  Repr.  88,  it 
was  held,  that  it  was  not  even  ne- 
cessary that  the  stipulation  should  be 
inserted  in  the  bill  of  lading,  but  that 
it  would  ^  be  equally  valid  when  clearly 
proved  to  exist  by  extrinsic  evidence." 
Tliis  case  is  cited  with  apparent  ap- 
proval in  Pkanix  Ins,  Co.  v.  ErU 
TransportatioM  Co.^  supra. 

The  existence  of  such  a  stipulation 
in  the  bill  of  lading  will  not,  however, 
operate  as  a  defense  to  an  action  by  the 
owner,  when  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
has  actually  realized  anything  from  his 
insurance:  Inman  v.  South  Carolina 
Ry.  Co,  (1889),  129  U.  S.  128. 

4.  Effeit  of  warranty  that  the  in- 
surance shall  not  ismre  to  the  benefit  of 
any  carrier, -^Yxom  the  foregoing  re- 
view of  the  course  of  the  decisions,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  common  carrier  is 
now  able  to  entirely  defeat  the  insur- 
er's right  of  subrogation,  by  the  inser- 
tion in  its  bill  of  lading  of  a  stipulation 
giving  it  the  benefit  of  the  insuiince. 
The  practical  operation  of  this  principle 
imposes  upon  the  insurer  the  payment 
of  all  losses  by  fire,  suffered  by  goods 
in  course  of  transportation,  and  the  car- 
rier is  protected,  to  the  extent  of  the 
insurance,  without  having  made  any 
contract  with  the  iasurer  or  paid  any 


premium  for  the  policy.  To 
themselves  to  the  position  which  they 
occupied  before  such  stipulations  had 
been  devised,  insurance  companies  have 
inserted  in  their  policies  warranties  thai 
the  insurance  shall  not  inure  to  the  ten- 
efit  of  aiiy  cariier.  Tiie  validity  and 
effect  of  such  a  warranty  were  consid- 
ered in  the  principal  case,  where  the 
question  appears  to  have  directly  arisen 
for  the  first  time.  The  princ^les  in- 
volved have,  however,  been  several 
times  the  subjects  of  adjudication. 

In  the  case  of  Carstairs  v.  Mechan- 
ic^ and  Trader^  Ins,  Co.  (U.  S.  C.  Ct, 
D.  Md.,  1883),  18  Fed.  Repr.  473, 
there  was  a  stipulation  in  the  policy  that 
the  insurer,  in  case  of  loss,  should  be 
subrogated  to  all  claims  against  the 
transporter  of  the  merchandise  insured. 
The  insured  contracted  to  give  the  car- 
rier the  benefit  of  the  insurance.  The 
goods  were  lost  while  in  transit  and  the 
insurance  company  defended  to  the 
claim  of  the  insured,  on  the  ground  that 
J>y  his  contract  with  the  carrier  he  had 
defeated  the  right  of  subrogation,  and 
rendered  impossible  the  perfonnance  of 
the  stipulation  in  his  policy.  The  Court 
(Morris,  J.)  sustained  this  position^ 
saying :  *'  If  the  plaintifb  should  recov- 
er in  this  suit  compensation  firom  the 
insurance  company,  the  agreement  in 
the  bill  of  lading,  if  valid,  has  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  do  what,  by  both 
the  printed  and  the  written  clauses  of 
the  policy,  they  agreed  to  do,  namely, 
to  subrogate  the  insurance  company  to 
their  claim  against  the  carrier.  They 
have,  in  efiect,  agreed  with  the  insur- 
ance company  to  subrognte  it  to  their 
claim  against  the  railroad,  and  have  also 
agreed  with  tht.  railroad  to  subrogate  it 
to  any  claim  they  may  have  against  the 
insurance  company  ♦  ♦  *  .  The  insur- 
ance company,  being  practically  in  the 
position  of  a  surety,  and  having  a  right 
to  the  subrogation,  and  the  plaintifb 
having,  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  nf  lad- 
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tng  under  which  they  claim  the  goods, 
defeated  that  rij^ht,  they  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  recover  in  this  action." 

The  same  question  was  involved  in 
the  case  of  Inman  v.  South  Carolina 
Ry,  Co,  (1889),  129  U.  S.  128,  which 
was  an  action  bj  the  shipper  i^ainstthe 
carrier  to  recover  for  goods  lost  by  fire, 
while  in  course  of  transportation.  The 
carrier  alleged,  in  defence,  that  it  had 
not  received  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiffs 
insurance  on  the  goods,  as  stipulated  in 
the  bill  of  lading.  It  appeared  that 
none  of  the  insurance  had  been  paid  by 
the  companies,  and  that  all  the  policies 
provided  for  the  transfer  e  owner's 
claim  against  the  carrier  to  the  insurer 
on  payment  of  the  loss,  and  that  some 
of  them  contained  further  provisions 
forfeiting  the  insurance,  in  case  any 
agreement  was  made  Ly  the  insured 
whereby  the  insurer's  right  to  recover 
from  the  carrier  was  released  or  lost. 
It  was  held  by  Fuller,  C.  J.,  that  the 
insured  could  have  recovered  upon  his 
policies  only  *<  uix>n  condition  of  resort 
over  against  the  carrier,  any  act  of  the 
owner's  to  defeat  which  operated  to 
cancel  the  liability  of  the  insurers ;  they 
(the  policies)  could  not,  therefore,  be 
made  available  for  the  benefit  of  the 
carrier." 

The  principle  of  these  cases  was  again 
recognized  in  Phenix  Ins,  Co,  v.  Par- 
sons (1889),  56  N.  Y.  Super.  Q.  423, 
an  action  upon  a  policy  of  marine  insur- 
ance. 

In  two  recent  deci>ions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania,  the  effect 
of  stipulations  requiring  the  assignment 
to  the  insurer  of  the  insured's  cause  of 
action,  is  strikingly  illustrated.  A  trus- 
tee had  procured  insurance  upon  a 
building  belonging  to  the  trust  estate  in 
two  different  companies.  One  policy 
provided  that,  "when  this  company 
shall  claim  that  the  fire  was  caused  by 
an  act  or  omission  of  any  person,  town 
or  corporation,  which  created  a  cause 


of  action,  the  party  to  whom  the  losf  is 
payable  under  this  )x>licy,  shall,  on  re- 
ceiving payment,  assign  to  this  company 
such  cause  of  action."  The  other  con- 
tained no  such  proviston.  The  ptopetty 
insured  was  damaged  by  fire,  originat- 
ing from  a  gas  explosion,  which  was 
chargeable  to  the  negligence  of  the  gas 
company,  giving  the  owner  a  right  of 
action  against  the  latter.  Before  pay- 
ment upon  the  policies,  the  owner  set- 
tled with  and  released  the  gas  company 
from  all  claims  arising  out  of  the  ez- 
plosioD,  the  release  stipulating  that  it 
was  not  to  affect  the  claims  of  the  own- 
er against  the  insurance  companies.  He 
then  brought  suit  upon  his  policies.  It 
was  held,  in  the  case  of  the  policy 
which  contained  the  condition  requiring 
an  assignment  of  the  insured's  cause  of 
action,  the  opinion  being  by  Williams, 
J.,  that  the  release  of  the  gas  company, 
which  made  "performance  of  the  cove- 
nant to  assign  either  impossible  or  use- 
less, would  relieve  the  insurance  com- 
pany of  its  concurrent  covenant  to 
pay :"  Niagara  Fire  Ins,  Co,  v.  Fiddi' 
ty  TUieand  Trust  Co,  (1889),  123  Pa. 
516.  On  the  other  hand,  where  there 
was  no  express  covenant  to  assign,  the 
mere  existence  of  the  equitable  right 
of  subrogation  would  give  the  insurer 
no  claim  to  substitution  until  the  liabil- 
ity had  been  discharged.  Therefore, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  release  of  the 
wrong-doer  would  not  constitute  a  de- 
fense to  the  claim  of  the  insured  upon 
his  p<^cy :  Ins,  Co,  of  North  America 
V.  Easton  (1889),  1 23  Pa.  523. 

The  authorities  cited  appear  to  estab- 
lish the  doctrine  that,  where  the  owner 
of  goods  in  transit  contracts  both  to 
give  the  carrier  the  benefit  of  his  insur- 
ance and  also  to  assign  to  the  insurer 
his  cause  of  action  against  the  carrier, 
he  forfeits  all  claim  upon  his  policy,  but 
may  siill  recover  against  the  carrier. 
The  principal  case  extends  this  doctrine 
to  policies  in  which  it  is  warranted  that 
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|]ie  insnnuice  shall  not  tiiiire  to  the  ben- 
efit of  any  carrier.  In  either  case  the 
carrier  may,  of  course,  be  protected  by 
taking  oat  a  policy  directly  upon  its 
own  interest  in  the  goods. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  policy  in 
the  principal  case,  antedated  the  con- 
tract of  carriage.  Whether  a  similar 
warranty,  in  a  policy  issued  sabseqnently 
to  the  date  of  the  bill  of  lading,  would 
have  the  same  force,  yet  remains  to  be 
decided.  The  principles  laid  down  in 
theTarioos  decisions  here  considered, 
woold  seem,  however,  to  require  an 
affirmatiTe  answer  to  this  question. 

A  novel  question,  involving  some  of 
the  subjects  under  discussion,  arose  in 
Kidd^,  Greenwich  Ins.  Co.,  C  Cl  U. 
S.,  S.  D.  N.  Y.  (1888),  35  Fed.  Repr. 
351.  The  insurance  was  upon  certain 
barrels  of  spirits  and  covered  the  excess 
of  value  above  $20  per  barrel,  less  a 
stipulated  amount  to  be  deducted  in  lieu 
of  average.  The  policy  provided  that 
the  insured,  by  accepting  payment, 
would  assign  and  transfer  to  the  insurer 
all  his  claim,  by  reason  of  the  loss, 
against  the  carrier  or  others,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  amount  paid  him,  and  that 
any  act  of  the  insured,  waiving  or  tend- 
ing to  defeat  or  decrease  any  such  claim, 
whether  before  or  after  the  insurance, 
would  operate    to  cancel  the  policy. 


The  insurer  entered  into  an 
with  the  carrier  that  the  spirits  should  be 
carried  at  a  stipulated  valuation  of  |90 
per  barrel,  the  actual  value  being  over 
I97.  The  goods  were  burned  while  in 
transit,  and  the  owner  received  Crom  the 
carrier  payment  at  the  rate  of  $ao  per 
barrel.  He  then  brought  loit  against 
the  insurance  company  for  his  lots  in 
excess  of  that  amount  Defense  was 
made  on  the  ground  that,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  policy  which  have  been 
cited,  the  agreement  to  restrict  the  car- 
rier's liability  rendered  the  contract  of 
insurance  void.  But  the  Court  (Whekl- 
ER,  J.)  held  that  these  provisions  of  the 
policy  did  not  mean  "  that  all  liability 
of  the  carrier,  which  might  arise,  shall 
be  insisted  upon  and  created  and  not 
diminished  from  what  it  would  be  with- 
out special  contract,  but  that  the  claim 
against  the  carrier,  as  it  actually  exists 
in  lavor  of  the  insured,  shall  act  be 
waived  or  diminished,  and  shall  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  insurer.  The  policy 
does  not  provide  that  any  liability  of  the 
carrier  shall  be  perfected,  but  that,  if 
one  is  perfected,  it  shall  remain  for  the 
benefit  of  the  insurer."  Recovery  was, 
therefore,  allowed.  In  view  of  the  later 
decisions,  cited  above,  the  soundness  of 
this  rule  must  be  considered  doubtfiiL 
James  C.  Sellers. 


Supreme  Court  of  Michigan. 
BURTON  V.  TUITE. 

A  statute  declared  that  the  custodians  of  municipal  records  should  furnish  proper 
and  reasonable  facilities  for  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the  records  and  files 
in  their  respective  offices,  to  all  persons  having  occasion  to  examine  them  for  any 
lawful  purpose,  and  also  for  making  memoranda  or  transcripts  therefrom  during 
business  hours.  Held,  that  under  this  statute,  a  person  making  and  dealing  in 
abstracts  of  title  has  the  right  to  examine  the  tax  sales  books  in  the  city  treasurer's 
office. 

The  receiver  of  taxes  in  Detroit  makes  up  an  annual  statement  of  his  sales  for 
unpaid  taxes  and  delivers  it  to  the  city  treasurer,  who  notes  therein  such  redemp- 
tions as  may  be  made,  or  the  sale  of  any  tax-bids.  This  statement  is  not  one  that 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 4 
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15  required  by  law.  //t/t/,  that  it  is  nevertheless  a  public  record,  and  therefixe 
open  to  public  inspection  by  citizens. 

A  public  municipal  coq>oration,  like  a  city,  can  haTe  no  private  books,  not  even 
of  accounts,  that  are  not  open  to  the  inspection  of  its  citizens. 

The  doings  of  a  municipal  corporation,  and  the  doings  of  its  officers,  and  the 
records  and  files  in  their  offices,  must  be  open  to  public  inspection  by  Its  citizens, 
without  chaige. 

It  has  never  been  a  common  law  rule  in  the  United  States,  that  the  public  had 
no  right  of  free  access  to  the  public  records,  and  to  the  public  inspection  thereof. 
And  no  special  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  record  need  be  shown,  to  entitle 
one  to  such  right. 

A  statute  which  confers  a  right  upon  *'  all  peisons,"  confers  it  upon  any  person. 

Webber  v.  Toumlfy,  43  Mich.  534,  overruled. 

A  public  officer  has  no  exclusive  right,  as  against  other  citizens,  to  search  the 
records  in  his  charge ;  and  he  has  no  right  to  exact  fees  for  searches  made^  unless 
they  are  made  by  himself  or  his  subordinates. 

Henry  A,  Chaney  {Hoyt  Post  with  him),  for  relator. 
John  W.  McGrath  and  Edward  Minock  for  respondent 

Morse,  J.,  December  28,  1889.  The  relator  asks  for  the 
writ  of  mandamus,  to  compel  the  respondent  to  permit  him  to 
inspect  and  examine  the  records  and  files  in  the  City  Treasur- 
er's office  at  Detroit,  and  to  furnish  proper  and  reasonable 
&cilities  for  such  inspection  and  examination,  and  for  makings 
memoranda  and  transcripts  from  such  files  and  records,  in 
compliance  with  Act  No.  205  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1889. 

The  Act  in  question  reads  as  follows — 

**  That  the  officers  having  the  custody  of  any  county,  city  or  town  records,  in  th» 
State,  shall  furnish  proper  and  reasonable  facilities  for  the  inspection  and  examin- 
ation of  the  records  and  files  in  their  respective  offices,  and  lor  making  memoranda 
or  transcripts  therefrom,  during  the  usual  business  hours,  to  all  persons  having^ 
occasion  to  make  examination  of  them  for  any  lawfiil  purpose.  Prmdid^  That 
the  custodian  of  said  records  and  files  may  make  such  reasonable  rules  and  regula- 
tions, with  reference  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  them,  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  said  records  and  files,  and  to  prevent  the  interference  with 
the  regukr  discharge  of  the  duties  of  such  officer.  And  provided  further^  That 
such  officer  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  in  making  copies  or  notes  of 
records  and  files :"    Public  Acts  of  1889,  p.  286. 

Relator  shows  in  his  petition  that  he  is  engaged  in  the  ab* 
stract  business  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  has  invested  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  said  business ;  that  his  business  requires  that 
he  should  know  what  taxes,  levied  by  the  city  of  Detroit,  are 
liens  upon  property  of  which  he  is  furnishing  abstracts,  and  by 
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whom  such  liens,  if  any,  are  held ;  that  when  lands  are  sold  for 
unpaid  taxes,  the  sale  is  conducted  by  the  receiver  of  taxes.  A 
statement  of  such  sales,  in  book  form,  is  made  by  the  receiver 
and  turned  over  to  the  City  Treasurer,  in  whose  custody  it  there- 
after remains.  When  sales  are  redeemed  or  city  bids  sold, 
such  redemption  is  minuted  in  this  book.  That  it  is  necessary 
in  said  relator's  business  to  frequently  consult  this  book.  If 
proper  facilities  were  granted  him,  he  would  not  need  to  con* 
suit  the  same  more  than  ten  minutes  in  any  one  day.  That 
the  prevailing  rule  and  custom  is,  in  all  the  city  and  county 
offices,  to  permit  all  persons  to  have  free  access  to  the  records 
therein,  and  he  himself  has  ordinarily  been  allowed  this  privi- 
lege, without  obstruction  or  restraint^  except  in  the  case  of  the 
respondent,  who  is  City  Treasurer  of  the  city  of  Detroit 

That  said  respondent  has  frequently  refused  to  permit  re- 
lator to  inspect  the  sales  books  above  referred  to,  as  have  ako 
his  subordinates ;  and,  if  at  times^  an  inspection  of  such  rec- 
ords has  been  granted,  it  has  always  been  accompanied  with 
insulting  language,  implying  that  relator  was  taking  time  which 
belonged  to  the  public,  and  that  he  must  hurry,  or  that  the 
books  would  be  taken  from  him  ;  and  this,  too,  although  no 
other  parties  were  present  to  be  waited  upon  or  attended  to, 
and  though  much  more  time  was  consumed  by  said  treasurer 
in  making  such  complaints  than  would  be  necessary  for  relator 
to  inspect  and  make  such  memoranda  as  he  needed,  if  he  could 
have  access  to  the  records  without  unreasonable  intemiptioo. 
A  clerk  would  be  detailed  to  see  that  the  relator  did  not  mu-i 
tilate  the  records,  with  instructions  not  to  permit  relator  to 
take  the  books.  But  more  frequently  relator  has  been  told  by 
the  said  city  treasurer  and  his  subordinates,  that  he  could  not 
see  the  records.  Respondent  has  followed  this  obstructive 
course  for  a  long  time,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  discomfort 
of  relator,  and  in  the  face  of  the  &ct  that  there  was  posted  in 
his  office  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  all  information  desired  by 
the  public  would  be  cheerfully  and  promptly  furnished  That 
respondent  at  one  time  informed  relator  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
money  with  him,  and  that  if  relator  would  pay  him  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  month,  relator  could  have  what  access  he 
pleased  to  the  records  in  said  treasurer's  office. 
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July  2,  1889,  relator  called  at  the  treasurer's  office  at  about 
eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  requested  the  privilege  of  inspecting 
some  of  the  sales  books.  Respondent  asked  if  the  information 
wanted  was  for  relator's  private  business.  Relator  replied  that 
Richard  M.  Coon  was  the  owner  of  lot  24,  in  Wesson's  sec- 
tion of  the  Thompson  &rm,  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  that  he 
had  employed  relator  to  see  if  certain  tax  sales,  which  had 
been  previously  made,  were  still  held  by  the  city,  or  disposed 
of,  and  if  disposed  of,  to  whom.  Respondent  requested  relator 
to  write  out  what  he  wanted  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he 
did.  The  paper  was  handed  to  a  clerk  who  was  called  by  the 
respondent  to  wait  on  relator.  The  parcel  of  land  had  been 
sold  in  six  successive  years,  and  it  became  necessary  to  inspect 
six  different  sales  books.  That  the  statement  which  relator 
had  made  for  the  clerk,  a  copy  of  which  he  retained,  informed 
the  clerk  the  number  of  the  book  required,  the  page  of  the 
book  and  the  line  on  the  page  which  he  desired  to  inspect 
That  said  clerk  produced  four  of  the  books  required,  and  they 
were  hastily  inspected  by  relator,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to 
handle  them. 

During  the  examination,  which  could  hardly  have  occupied 
ten  minutes,  respondent  himself  sat  by,  discussing  the  general 
subject  of  relator's  rights,  and  apparently  in  no  wise  hurried 
by  pressure  of  official  duties.  That  after  relator  had  inspected 
the  fourth  volume,  said  clerkT— taking  his  cue  from  the  language 
and  actions  of  his  employer,  said  respondent — abruptly,  vio- 
lently and  unreasonably  refused  to  produce  the  other  two 
books  requested,  and  lefl  the  room.  That  relator  then  asked 
the  City  Treasurer  himself  to  produce  the  two  books  asked  for, 
but  said  treasurer  refused.  Relator  then  told  respondent  that 
he  would  get  the  books  himself,  if  he,  respondent,  would  per- 
mit him,  relator,  to  go  into  the  room  where  said  books  were, 
for  that  purpose.  Respondent  told  him  he  could  not  go  into 
that  room,  and  absolutely  refused  to  permit  him  to  see  the 
books  he  desired.  Relator  offered  respondent  ten  dollars  per 
month  to  be  accorded  such  treatment  as  is  accorded  to  the 
public.  Respondent  refused  the  offer.  Relator  then  formally 
demanded  the  right  to  inspect  the  two  books  he  had  asked  for 
before,  and  reminded  respondent  of  the  Statute.     Relator  said 
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that  if  he  could  not  see. the  books,  he  should  ask  for  a  man- 
damus. Respondent  told  him  to  "  mandam/'  if  he  wanted  to; 
that  the  books  were  in  the  vault,  and  relator  could  not  see 
them,  and  that  nothing  but  an  order  from  the  Common  Coun- 
cil would  make  him  remove  them.  He  told  relator  to  leave  a 
written  memorandum  of  what  he  wanted,  and  relator  refused 
to  do  this,  as  he  had  already  furnished  respondent  with  one 
statement  of  what  he  required.  Respondent  became  vocifer- 
ous, declaring  that  he  had  disposed  of  the  subject,  refused  to 
hear  anything  further,  and  left  the  room.  Relator  then,  under 
the  advice  of  counsel,  made  a  new  memorandum  of  what  he 
wanted  and  oflered  it  to  the  Deputy  Treasurer,  who  said  he  had 
no  time  to  attend  to  it.  Relator  told  him  he  need  not  attend 
to  it  then,  as  he  would  send  his  clerk  for  it,  laid  the  memoran- 
dum on  the  table,  and  placed  a  paper-weight  upon  it  Re- 
spondent came  in  about  then,  in  a  high  temper,  and  with  some 
profimity,  ordered  the  relator  out  of  the  office,  which  order  > 
relator  obeyed.  During  the  whole  time  of  this  interview,  there 
was  no  othei^  person  in  the  office  on  business,  unless  he  was 
secluded  in  the  private  office  of  respondent 

The  respondent,  in  his  answer,  denies  that  the  books  referred 
to  by  relator  are  public  records,  or  that  they  are  made  so  by 
charter,  ordinance  or  law,  or  that  they  are  required  by  law  to 
be  kept,  or  that  relator  or  any  person,  except  respondent,  is 
entitled  to  the  possession  of  said  books,  or  entitled  to  take 
them  out  of  the  custody  of  respondent,  or  to  make  extracts 
from  them,  except  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  respond- 
ent He  denies  that  it  is  the  universal  practice  in  city  offices 
to  permit  all  persons  desiring  to  inspect  the  said  books  to  have 
free  access  to  them,  or  that  such  is  the  usage,  or  that  such 
usage  has  become  so  well  established  as  to  have  the  force  of  a 
common  law  custom.  He  denies  that  relator  has  been  ordi- 
narily allowed  to  inspect  such  books  without  obstruction  or 
restraint,  if  by  obstruction  and  restraint  is  meant  a  denial  of 
the  right  of  access  to  said  books  without  the  supervision  of 
the  city  treasurer.  He  denies  that  the  right  which  relator 
seeks  to  establish  is  recognized  or  confirmed  by  any  act  of  the 
Legislature.  He  denies  that  at  any  time  this  respondent,  or 
by  this  respondent's  direction  or  authority,  any  deputy  or  clerk 
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in  respondent's  office  has  accompanied  any  inspection  of  the 
books  which  relator  has  been  allowed  to  make,  with  insulting 
language.  He  denies  that  relator  has  been  told  by  respondent 
that  he,  the  relator,  could  not  see  the  records.  He  denies  that 
respondent  has  been  guilty  of  obstructing  relator.  He  denies 
that  respondent  derives  an  income  from  abstracts  amounting 
to  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  or  any  such  sum.  He  de- 
nies that  this  respondent  has  ever  said,  that  if  relator  would 
pay  respondent  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  during  his  term 
of  office,  the  relator  could  have  whatever  access  he  desired  to 
the  books  in  respondent's  office.  He  denies  that  he  made  use 
of  the  profane  expression  alleged  by  relator. 

Respondent  also  sets  forth  in  his  answer,  that  relator  is 
seeking  the  information  from  the  books  as  a  matter  of  mer- 
chandise to  sell  to  others.  That  up  to  July  2,  1884,  abstracts 
could  only  be  procured  of  the  city  treasurer,  and  that  the 
treasurer  whose  office  expired  in  1884,  realized  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thcfusand  dollars  annually  from  tax  abstracts, 
and  that  he  is  informed  relator  paid  such  officer  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  making  a  copy  of  the  books  of  said  office,  and  did 
make  and  use  the  same  for  private  gain.  That  for  one  year 
prior  to  July  I,  1888,  relator  paid  thirty-five  dollars  per  month 
for  this  privilege.  That  respondent  has  always  been  ready  and 
willing  to  give  any  lot-owner  or  citizen  desiring  it,  information 
as  to  tax  charges  upon  lands,  and  has  always  done  so  free  of 
charge.  He  insists  that  he  has  the  legal  right  to  charge  a 
small  fee  for  making  out  abstracts,  as  there  is  no  law  requiring 
him  to  make  them  otherwise.  That  the  books  in  question 
have  been  kept  for  the  information  and  convenience  of  the  city 
of  Detroit,  and  are  not  required  to  be  kept  by  the  city  charter 
or  any  law  or  ordinance. 

That  each  year,  after  the  Receiver  of  Taxes  makes  sale  of 
lands  for  unpaid  taxes,  one  of  said  books  is  made  up  by  such 
Receiver,  and  entered  therein  is  the  name  of  the  owner,  if 
known ;  a  description  of  each  parcel  of  land ;  the  amount  of 
the  city  tax,  school  tax,  etc. ;  the  total  tax ;  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  sold,  which  is  usually  the  city  of  Detroit; 
and  said  books  also  contain  blanks  for  entry  of  assignment  or 
redemption;  that  there  are  in  all  thirty-seven  books,  con- 
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taining  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  each. 
In  addition,  there  are  some  sales  books,  containing  memoranda 
of  sales  for  unpaid  special  assessments.  There  are  also  six* 
teen  (one  for  each  ward)  indexes  to  sales  books,  each  of  which 
contains  a  description  of  each  parcel  of  land  in  that  ward,  with 
a  column  for  each  year,  in  which  to  enter,  if  sold,  the  number 
of  the  page  of  the  sales  book  for  that  year  containing  the 
memoranda  of  the  sale.  If  a  sale  has  been  cancelled,  a  red 
ink  line  is  drawn  through  the  reference  figures;  that  the 
books  so  kept  are  easily  subject  to  alteration  or  de£u;ement 

That  the  books  aforesaid  are  valuable,  and  the  loss  of  the 
same,  or  any  of  the  same,  would  be  irreparable ;  that  respond- 
ent is  charged  by  the  city  with  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
same ;  that  a  portion  of  respondent's  office  is  kept  for  the  use 
of  the  public,  and  the  public  is  necessarily,  by  means  of  desks, 
railings  and  wire  work  partitions,  excluded  from  the  private  or 
working  department  of  the  ofBce,  and  from  the  part  contain- 
ing the  moneys,  books  and  papers  in  respondent's  office ;  that 
relator,  in  order  to  use  the  right  which  he  here  seeks  to  estab- 
lish, must  necessarily  be  admitted  to  that  portion  of  respond- 
ent's office  from  which  the  general  public  is  excluded ;  that 
the  books  referred  to  are  kept  by  respondent  in  a  vault  in  the 
City  Treasurer's  office,  and  in  the  same  vault  are  other  valuable 
books  and  papers,  together  with  large  sums  of  the  city  mon- 
eys, varying  in  amount  from  one  hundred- dollars  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars ;  that  to  produce  said  books,  and  a  number 
of  them,  as  is  often  required  by  relator,  requires  a  large  amount 
of  time  almost  daily,  and  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes  per  day 
have  often  been  consumed  in  so  doing ;  that  respondent  in- 
sists that  it  is  the  duty  of  respondent,  in  order  to  protect  him- 
self and  his  bondsmen,  to  keep  their  books  under  the  imme- 
diate care,  custody  and  supervision  of  himself  or  one  of  his 
trusted  employees ;  that  during  the  month  of  July,  relator's 
purpose  is  not  so  much  to  look  after  individual  cases  of  sales 
as  it  is  to  compare  his  minutes  of  sale  with  the  office  memor- 
andum of  the  same.  Respondent  submits  that  he  is  not  obliged 
to  produce  the  books  of  his  office,  and  supervise  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  same,  to  one  who  is  collecting  information  for  mer- 
chandise, and  that  if  he  does  do  so,  he  is  entitled  to  pay  for  it 
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He  also  submits,  that  in  other  public  offices — in  the  office 
of  the  Register  of  Deeds,  in  the  Probate  Court,  and  in  the 
County  Clerk's  office — when  information  is  furnished,  which 
the  law  does  not  require  to  be  furnished,  charges  are  made, 
and  legitimately,  for  such  information.  He  also  shows  that 
he  has  given  bond  for  the  safe  keeping  of  these  records ;  that 
his  total  fees  for  abstracts  for  eleven  months,  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1888,  were  but  two  hundred  and  forty<three  dollars. 
And  he  finally  submits,  that  relator  is  not  entitled  to  access  to- 
the  books  of  respondent's  office  at  his  own  pleasure ;  neither 
is  he  entitled  to  frequent,  or  enter  into,  that  portion  of  re- 
spondent's office  from  which  the  general  public  is  excluded ; 
that  respondent  is  entitled  to  supervise  the  examination  of  the 
books  in  his  office,  and  that  the  relator,  as  a  dealer  in  informa- 
tion, is  not  entitled  to  compel  respondent  to  give  his  time  to 
relator,  at  the  pleasure  of  relator,  for  his  gain  and  without 
compensation  to  respondent. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  petition  and  answer,  that  there  is  more 
or  less  of  ill-feeling  between 'these  parties;  and  it  is  also  dear 
that  the  relator  has  been,  in  feet,  denied  free  access  to  these 
sales  books,  and  that  the  respondent  does  not  propose  to  per- 
mit such  access  unless  he  is  paid  therefor ;  nor  does  he  pro- 
pose to  furnish  any  fitcilities,  reasonable  or  otherwise,  to  the 
relator  to  inspect  and  examine  said  books,  without  pay. 

This  right  of  relator,  claimed  under  the  Statute,  is  denied, 
firsts  on  the  ground  that  these  booics  are  not  public  records, 
because  there  is  no  express  statutory  provision,  anywhere, 
that  such  books  shall  be  kept 

These  books  are  made  up,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  Receiver 
of  Taxes,  and  by  him  handed  over  to  the  City  Treasurer. 
They  are,  therefore,  books  used  and  kept  in  two  of  the  public 
offices  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  they  must  be  considered 
public  records.  The  claim  that  they  are  private  books  of  ac- 
count IS  absurd.  They  are  neither  the  private  books  of  the 
Receiver  of  Taxes*  nor  of  the  City  Treasurer,  and  the  city  of 
Detroit,  a  public  municipal  corporation,  can  have  no  private 
books,  not  even  of  accounts,  not  open  to  the  inspection  of  its 
citizens.  Its  doings,  and  the  doings  of  its  officers,  and  the 
records  and  files  in  their  offices,  must  be  open  to  the  public. 
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nor  can  fees  be  charged  for  such  inspection  to  those  having 
the  right  to  examine  and  inspect  such  files  and  records. 

But  the  broad  ground  is  also  taken  that  the  relator  has  no 
lawful  right  to  inspect  these  sales  books  without  recompense 
to  the  respondent,  because  he  is  an  abstract  maker,  and  his 
business  may  be,  and  is,  in  most  cases,  to  sell  to  some  person 
the  information  gained  by  such  examination ;  that  he  does  not 
come  under  the  statute,  because  he  does  not  have  "  occasion 
to  make  examinations  of  them  for  a  lawful  purpose ;"  and  that 
this  case  is  covered,  and  against  relator,  by  two  former  decis- 
ions of  this  Court :  Wetter  v.  TowtUey  (1880),  43  Mich.  534 ; 
Diamand  Match  Co.  v.  Powers  (1883),  ji  Id.  145. 

If  I  understand  the  latter  case,  the  writ  of  mandamus  was 
denied  because  the  Diamond  Match  Company  was  not  a  citi- 
zen, nor  an  inhabitant,  nor  even  a  domestic  corporation.  It 
did  not  show  its  charter,  nor  give  any  evidence  of  its  powers 
or  artificial  capabilities.    This  Court  say : 

**  We  hmTC  no  reasoo  of  knowing  that  it  has  capacity  to  buy  lands,  or  hold  iheni,, 
or  deal  in  titles  anywhere,  or  to  cany  on  the  bminess  in  which  its  petition  alleges 
it  to  be  engaged ;  or  to  apply  itself  to  such  an  enterprise  as  making  a  system  of 
tfasmcts  of  aU  the  titles  of  all  the  real  property  in  a  county.  The  case  is  bare  of 
infonnaftioD  in  regard  to  the  tme  legal  status  of  the  relator,  and  as  to  whether  it  is 
other  than  a  mere  intruder  in  what  it  demands.** 

The  petition  of  the  relator  alleged  that  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware ;  that  it  had  become 
the  purchaser  of  about  thirty  thousand  acres  of  pine  land  in 
the  county  of  Ontonagon,  had  erected  extensive  saw  mills  and 
invested  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  was  cutting 
large  quantities  of  pine  and  constantly  purchasing  more  land, 
and  to  provide  against  acquiring  defective  titles,  desired  to 
protect  its  rights  and  interests  by  providing  for  itself  an  abstract 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  county.  The  relator  was  permitted  op- 
portunity to  examine  and  make  abstracts  as  iar  as  its  own 
ownership  or  interest  was  concerned,  present  or  prospective, 
but  the  dispute  was  whether  it  had  the  right  to  go  further  and 
insist  on  having  office  accommodations  and  the  handling  of 
all  the  records,  to  make  an  abstract  of  title  to  all  the  lands  in 
the  county.  While  the  writer  of  the  opinion,  Chief  Justice 
Graves,  paused  to  make  some  practical  suggestions  of  obsta- 
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cles  in  the  way  of  proper  relief  being  aflforded  by  mandamus, 
the  ground  of  the  denial  of  the  writ  was  that  the  relator  had 
failed  to  show  any  title  to  the  right  it  claimed,  because  the 
authority  given  to  it  by  the  State  by  which  it  was  created  was 
not  disclosed,  and  could  not  be  assumed  Set  Diamond  Match 
Co.  V.  Powers  (1883),  51  Mich.,  at  pages  147, 148.  In  the  view 
of  the  case  above  cited,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  any  authority 
bearing  against  the  relator's  claim  in  this  case. 

And  I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  of  this  Court,  or  the 
reasons  given  for  it,  in  Webber  v.  Toumley^  supra.  Nor  do  I 
anticipate  that  hardly  any,  if  any,  of  the  results  unagined  by 
the  writer  of  that  opinion,  would  ever  occur,  if  the  holding 
were  otherwise.  If  any  of  them  should  happen,  the  law  is 
powerful  enough  to  remedy  them,  and  **  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

I  do  not  think  that  any  common  law  ever  obtained  in  this 
free  government  that  would  deny  to  the  people  thereof  the  right 
of  free  access  to  and  public  inspection  of  public  records.  They 
have  an  interest  always  in  such  recocds,and  I  know  of  no  law» 
written  or  unwritten,  that  provides,  that  before  an  inspection 
or  examination  of  a  public  record  is  made,  the  citizen  who 
wishes  to  make  it  must  show  some  special  interest  in  such 
record.  I  have  a  right,  if  I  see  fit,  to  examine  the  title  of  my 
neighbor's  property,  whether  or  not  I  have  any  interest  in  it, 
or  intend  ever  to  have.  I  also  have  the  right  to  examine  any 
title  that  I  see  fit,  recorded  in  the  public  offices,  for  purposes 
of  selling  such  information,  if  I  desire.  No  one  has  ever  dis- 
puted the  right  of  a  lawyer  to  enter  the  register's  office  and 
examine  the  title  of  his  client  to  land  as  recorded,  or  the  title 
ot  the  opponent  of  his  client,  and  to  charge  his  client  for  the 
information  so  obtained.  This  is  done  for  private  gain  as  a 
part  of  the  lawyer's  daily  business,  and  by  means  of  which, 
with  other  labors,  he  earns  his  bread.  Upon  what  different 
footing  can  an  abstractor — can  Mr.  Burton — ^be  placed  within 
the  law,  without  giving  a  privilege  to  one  man,  or  class  of 
men,  that  is  denied  to  another  ? 

The  relator's  business  is  that  of  making  abstracts  of  title  and 
furnishing  the  same  to  those  wanting  them,  for  a  compensa- 
tion.    In  such  a  business  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  consult  and 
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make  memoranda  of  the  contents  of  these  books.  His  busi- 
ness is  a  lawful  one,  the  same  as  is  the  lawyer's,  and  why  has 
he  not  the  right  to  inspect  and  examine  public  records  in  his 
business  as  well  as  any  other  person  ?  If  he  is  shut  out  be- 
cause he  uses  his  information  for  private  gain,  how  will  it  be 
with  the  dealer  in  real  estate,  who  examines  the  records  before 
he  buys  or  sells,  and  buys  and  sells  for  private  gain  ?  Any 
holding  that  shuts  out  Mr.  Burton  from  the  inspection  of  these 
records,  for  this  reason  also  shuts  out  every  other  person,  ex- 
cept the  buyer,  seller,  or  holder  of  a  particular  lot  of  lands,  or 
one  having  a  lien  upon  it,  or  an  agent  of  one  of  them,  acting 
as  such  agent  without  fee  or  reward.  It  cannot  be  inferred 
that  the  Legislature  intended  that  this  statute  should  apply 
only  to  a  particular  class  of  persons,  as,  for  instance,  those  only 
who  are  interested  in  a  particular  piece  of  land.  "Any  person  " 
means  all  persons. 

I  can  see  no  danger  of  great  abuses,  or  inconveniences,  likely 
to  arise  from  the  right  to  inspect,  examine,  or  make  note  of 
public  records,  even  if  such  right  be  granted  to  those  who  get 
their  living  by  selling  the  information  thus  gained.  The  in- 
convenience to  the  office  is  guarded  against  by  the  statute, 
which  authorizes  the  incumbent  to  make  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  with  reference  to  the  inspection.  And  when  abuses 
are  shown,  there  will  no  doubt  be  found  by  the  Legislature,  or 
the  courts,  a  remedy  for  them. 

It  is  plain  to  me  that  the  Legislature  intended  to  assert  the 
right  of  all  citizens,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  lawful  business,  to  make 
such  examination  of  the  public  records  in  public  offices  as  the 
necessity  of  their  business  might  require,  subject  to  such  rules 
and  restrictions  as  are  reasonable  and  proper  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. • 

The  respondent  in  this  case  is  the  lawful  custodian  of  these 
sales  books,  and  is  responsible  for  their  safe  keeping.  And  he 
may  make  and  enforce  proper  regulations,  consistent  with  the 
public  right,  for  the  use  of  them.  But  they  are  public  prop- 
erty, for  public  use,  and  he  has  no  lawful  authority  to  exclude 
any  of  the  public  from  access  to  and  examination  and  inspec- 
tion thereof  at  proper  seasons.  It  follows  that  he  has  no  right 
to  demand  any  fee  or  compensation  for  the  privilege  of  access 
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to  the  records,  or  for  any  examination  thereof,  not  made  by 
himself  or  his  clerks  or  deputies.  He  has  no  exclusive  right 
to  search  the  records,  as  against  any  other  citizen :  Lum  v. 
McCariy  (1877),  39  N.  J.  L.  287 ;  Boylan  v.  Warren  (1888),  39 
Kan.  301 ;  CoUv.Racliac  (1887),  37  Minn.  372 ;  Gentian  Loan 
and  Trust  Co.  v.  Richards  (1885),  99  N.  Y.  620;  Hanson  v. 
Eichstaedt  ( 1 887),  69  Wis.  538. 

It  follows,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner 
must  be  granted,  and  the  writ  issue  as  prayed,  the  relator  ask- 
ing in  this  writ  no  more  than  the  statute  gives  him. 

Champlin,  J.,  concurred. 

Campbell,  J. :  I  think  relator  has  such  an  interest  as  entitles 
him,  under  the  law  of  1889,  to  see  the  book  in  question,  and 
confine  my  opinion  to  that  point. 

Sherwood,  C.  J.,  and  Long,  J.,  did  riot  sit  in  this  case. 


This  annotation  is  confined  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  statutes,  and  decisions 
thereunder,  of  the  various  States,  where 
abstract  companies  and  private  persons 
have  fought  the  free  and  constant  use 
of  the  public  records,  in  the  course  of 
compiling  and  keeping  up,  for  profit,  a 
statement  of  all  the  titles  to  land,  in  a 
city,  township,  county,  or  other  local 
diyisaon  of  a  State :  that  is — 

Alabama,  pp.  64, 66. 

Colorado,  p.  67. 

Georgia,  pp.  64,  67,  68. 

Kansas,  pp.  63,  66. 

Michigan,  pp.  49,  65,  67. 

Minnesota,  p.  62. 

New  Jersey,  pp.  60,  65,  67. 

New  York,  p.  66. 

Pennsylvania,  p.  65. 

Wisconsin,  pp.  61,  68. 
The  public  nature  of  the  public  re- 
cords of  private  documents  was  well 
explained  in  one  of  the  decisions  cited 
in  the  principal  case.  "  The  [county] 
clerk  is  the  lawfiil  custodian  of  the 
records,  and  indexes  thereto,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  safe  keeping  thereof. 
His  powers  over  them  are  such  as  are 
necessary  for  their  protection  and  pres- 


ervation. To  that  end,  he  may  make 
and  enforce  proper  regulations,  con- 
sistent with  the  public  right,  for  the  use 
of  them.  But  they  are  public  propeity^ 
for  publie  use,  and  he  has  no  lawftd 
anthority  to  exclude  any  of  the  public 
from  access  to»  and  inspection  and  ex- 
amination thereof,  at  proper  seaaoni,  and 
on  proper  application.  The  cboses 
which  declare  the  public  right  in  this 
behalf,  employ  the  most  comprehensiTe 
an^  general  language :  'All  persons  de- 
siring to  examine  the  same,'  'Eveiy 
person  shall  have  access,'  etc.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  clerk  has  no  right  to  de- 
mand any  fee  for  the  privilege  of  access 
to  the  records  and  indexes,  or  for  any 
examination  thereof,  not  made  by  him- 
self or  his  assistants.  He  has  no  exda- 
sive  right  to  search  the  records:'' 
RuNYON,  C  Lum  V.  McCarty  (1877), 
39  N.  J.  Law  287,  290.  The  party  re- 
fused was  an  attorney,  not  engaged  in 
abstracting,  and  had  been  refused  access 
to  the  records  until  he  paid,  under  pro- 
test, the  fees  chargeable  if  the  clerk  had 
made  the  search.  This  suit  was  to  re- 
cover the  sum  paid,  and  was  successful. 
The  New  Jersey  Staiute-,  under  which 
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Ibe  iforegoing  case  was  decided,  provide 
(Revision  of  1877,  P-  >57)— "  25.  That 
the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas 
of  the  coonty  shall  record,  in  large,  well- 
bound  looks  of  good  paper,  to  be  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  and  carefully 
preserved,  all  deeds  and  conTCjances 
of  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments, 
lying  and  being  in  the  said  county,  ac- 
knowledged or  proved,  and  certified  to 
have  been  acknowledged  or  proved  in 
manner  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  him  to  be  recorded ;  and,  also, 
all  other  instruments  which  are  by  this 
Act  directed  therein  to  be  recorded ;  to 
which  books  every  person  shall  have 
access  at  proper  seasons,  and  be  entitled 
to  transcripts  from  the  same,  on  paying 
the  fees  allowed  by  law/' 

And  (Id.  705)—"  17.  The  clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  every 
coonty  of  this  State  shall,  from  time  lo 
time,  provide  fit  books,  well  bound  and 
lettered,  for  registering  all  mortgages 
and  defeasible  deeds  in  the  nature  of 
mortgages,  of  lands,  tenements  and 
hereditaments,  lying  and  being  within 
his  coon-.y,  in  which  shall  be  entered 
the  names  of  the  mortgagor  and  mort- 
gagee, the  date  of  the  mortgi^e,  the 
mortgage  money  and  when  payable,  and 
the  descripiion  and  boundaries  of  the 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
mortgaged;  that  the  said  clerk  shall, 
immediately  on  receiving  the  said  mort- 
gage, make  the  said  entry  or  abstract  in 
the  register,  and  shall  note  in  the  margin, 
or  at  the  foot  of  such  abstract,  the  day 
of  the  month  and  the  year  when  the 
said  mortgage  was  delivered  to  him  or 
brought  to  his  office  to  be  recorded ;  to 
which  book  every  person  shall  have  ac- 
cess at  proper  seasons,  and  may  search  the 
same,  paying  the  fees  allowed  by  law." 
Another  of  the  citations  in  the  prin- 
cipal case,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
at  least  one  public  officer  was  made  to 
fed  his  duty,  first,  by  the  action  of  the 
individual,  and  then,  by  the  denial  of 


an  injunction  to  restrain  the  aUtractor: 
NansoH  v.  Eukstaedi  (1887),  69  Wis. 

538. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  Wiacoosia 
(chap.  37,  p.  247,)  provide—"  Sicnoif 
700.  Every  sheriff,  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court,  register  of  deeds,  county  treas- 
urer and  county  clerk,  shall  keep  his 
office  at  the  county  seat,  and  in  the 
office  provided  by  the  county  or  by  spe- 
cial provisions  of  law ;  if  there  be  none 
such,  then  at  such  place  as  the  county 
board  shall  direct ;  and  shall  keep  such 
office  open  during  the  usual  business 
hours  each  day,  Sundays  and  legal  hol- 
idays excepted ;  and  with  proper  care, 
shall  open  to  the  examination  of  any 
person,  all  books  and  papers  required 
to  be  kept  in  his  office,  and  permit  any 
person  so  examining,  to  take  notes  and 
copies  of  such  books,  records  or  papers, 
or  minutes  therefrom ;  and  if  any  such 
officer  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, he  shall  forfeit  five  dollars  for  every 
day  such  noncompliance  shall  continue. 
Actions  for  the  collection  of  the  forfeit- 
ure herein  provided,  may  be  brought  in 
all  cases  of  such  refusal  or  neglect,  in 
the  manner  provided  by  law,  upon  the 
complaint  of  the  district  attorney  of  the 
proper  county,  or  of  any  party  aggrieved 
by  such  neglect  or  refusal." 

Commenting  on  this  section,  Casso- 
DAY,  J.,  said — ^**  This  language,  literally 
construed,  certainly  includes  the  defend- 
ant The  words  <  any  persons,'  when 
so  construed,  are  distributive,  and  in- 
clude every  person.  By  what  authority, 
then,  are  we  lo  construe  these  words  as 
only  i^plicable  to  a  particular  class  of 
persons,  as,  for  instance,  those  only  who 
are  interested  in  the  particular  piece  of 
land,  the  record  of  which  is  sought  to 
be  inspected  or  copied  ?  If  so,  how  is 
the  fact  of  such  interest  to  be  deter- 
mined— ^by  the  applicant,  or  by  the 
register?  Is  the  register  to  accept, 
without  question,  the  statement  of  the 
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applicant,  or  may  he  require  other  evi- 
dence  ?  Of  cour»e,  every  statute  b  to 
be  construed  with  reference  to  its  object 
■ad  subject-matter;  and  in  that  way,  it 
frequently  occurs  that  general  words 
are  limited  in  their  operation:  Wilb. 
Stat.  Laws,  173-177.  Here  the  sub- 
ject-matter is  the  examination  of  the 
public  books  and  recocds  in  the  regis- 
ter's office,  and  the  taking  of  notes, 
minutes,  and  copies  therefrom ;  and  the 
statute  requires  the  register,  under  a 
penalty,  to  permit  any  person  to  so  ex- 
amine and  take  notes,  minutes  and  cop- 
ies. Under  such  a  statute,  can  we  say 
that  when  a  respectable  person,  in  a 
respectful  manner,  applies  to  the  regis- 
ter to  make  such  examination,  etc.,  he 
is  to  be  excluded,  merely  because  he 
does  not  belong  to  some  class  of  per- 
sons unnamed  or  undefined  in  the  stat- 
ute; or,  if  permission  is  given,  is  his 
examination,  etc.,  to  be  confined  to 
lands  in  which  he,  or  his  clients,  have 
m  present  pecuniary  interest" 

And  distinguishing  the  Alabama  and 
Blichigan  cases  {infra^  pp.  64,  57),  the 
same  judge  said — ^*^  On  the  contrary,  we 
must  hold  that  our  statute  in  question 
extends  such  right  of  examination,  etc.,  ^ 
to  '  any  person '  applying  to  such  cus- 
todian of  public  records  in  a  proper 
manner;  subject,  however,  to  the  pay- 
awnt  of  fees,  when  allowed,  and  such 
reasonable  supervision  and  control  by 
such  officer  as  are  essential  to  the  con- 
venient performance  of  his  duties  and 
the  current  business  of  the  public.  It 
may  be  that  more  definite  regulations 
should  be  made  in  such  matters,  but 
that  is  a  question  for  the  Legislature, 
and  not  for  us." 

Another  citation  in  the  principal  case 
is  valuable  as  recognizing' the  object  in 
view  of  the  Legislature  in  passing  the 
statute :  State  ex  reL  v.  Rachac  (1887), 
37  Minn.  372.  Here  the  Court  decided 
that  those  who  are  in  the  business  of 
making  and  frimishing  abstracts  of  title 


to  others  for  compensation,  along  with 
other  persons,  whether  interested  in 
such  records  or  not,  all  alike,  have  the 
right  to  examine  and  abstract  the  rec- 
ords of  the  register  of  deeds,  in  the 
manner  piovided  by  Gen.  Stat.  1878,  c. 
8>  2  179»  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1885^ 
c  116;  that  is  (Gen.  Stat.,  vol.  2,  p. 
133) — ^"2  179*  The  register  shall  ex- 
hibit, free  of  charge,  during  the  hours 
that  his  office  is,  or  is  required  by  law 
to  be  open,  any  of  the  records  orpapers 
in  his  official  custody,  to  the  inspectioQ 
of  any  person  demanding  the  same^ 
either  for  examination  or  for  the  par- 
pose  of  making  or  completing  an  ab- 
stract or  transcript  therefroni ;  provided, 
that  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners,  it  is  lor 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  their  cooa- 
ty,  that  any  person,  company  or  cor- 
poration, who  has  or  may  have  a  set  of 
abstracts  of  title,  should  be  permitted  to 
occupy  any  part  of  the  county  bniklin^ 
for  an  office,  such  board  may,  by  reso- 
lution, give  such  person,  company  or 
corporation  permission  so  to  do.  And 
in  every  such  case,  such  board  shall  re- 
quire of  such  person,  company  or  cor- 
poration a  bond  in  m  sum  not  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than 
fivQ  thousand  dollars,  with  two  or  more- 
sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  com- 
missionen,  conditioned  that  snch  per- 
son, company  or  corporation  will  handle 
all  public  records  belonging  to  the 
county  with  due  care,  and  will  not 
charge  any  greater  fee  for  making  ab- 
stracts than  is  or  may  be  allowed  the 
register  of  deeds  for  like  services  and 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties 
as  an  abstractor :  provided  further,  that 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  as  giving  any  person  the  right 
to  have  or  use  the  said  record  for  the 
purpose  of  making  or  completing  an 
abstract  or  transcript  therefrom  when  it 
would  interfere  or  hinder  the  register  of 
deeds  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
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dnties,  or  as  pcnnifting  mnj  petson  to 
take  any  of  said  reoonls  from  the  regis- 
ter of  deeiL'  o£Sce  without  his  consent. 
fiat  no  register  of  deeds  is  boand  to 
record  any  deed,  mort^a^  or  other  in* 
stnnnents  onless  the  fees  tberdiDr  axe 
tendered  him  in  AdTaoce." 

Canmenting  upon   the    amcndalory 

Kt,  Mitchell,  J.»  said — ••  While  its 

opcrrtion  is  not  coofineA  to  those  en- 

giged  in  the  lo-cnlled    *  abstract  buai- 

Dcsi,*  yet,  in  tu  language  and  gencfsl 

loope,  it  shows  that  these  were  proni- 

BEBliy  in  the  imnd  of  the  Legisktnre. 

The  Giiginal  statute  gave  to  evciy  one 

dfmsnding  it,  the  right   '  to  inspect ' 

these  records.     Bat,  as  there  might  be 

doobt  what  the  rights   of    inspection 

indaded,  the  amendment  adds,  *  either 

for  exasunatian  or  for  the  porpose  of 

wuking  9r  commuting  an  abstract  w 

tntmcript  therefrom*      As  indicating 

what  and  whom  the  LegiaUitnre  had  in 

mind,  the  act  further  proridesa  that  the 

coonty  ffflnmiatimtfTf  may  pcimit  any 

peoon  having  a  set  of '  abttncti   of 

title '  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  county 

building  for  an  ofifice :"  37  Minn.  374. 

Where  the  question  was  decided  ad- 

vcnely  to  the  right  of  an  abitraclor  to 

make  copies  of  the  entire  rcoocdsof  the 

cffice  of  a  register  of  deeds  {jCormaek 

T.  Woleott^  1887,  37  Kan.  391),  Cloy- 

STOif,  C,  admitted  that  the  question 

was  an  embarrassing  one,  and  that  the 

Govt  was  "  not  free  from  doubt     At 

'•«i«*~*"   law,  parties  had  no  rested 

rights  in  the  examination  of  a  record  of 

title,  or  other  public  records,  save  by 

some  interest  in  the  land  or  subiect  of 

record.    So  no  authorities  at  common 

law  can  throw  any  light  upon  thisqucs- 

tioD— the  practice  of  making  abstract 

records  being  of  more  recent  date:" 

p  394.    This  decisaon  was  aflirmed  in 

Beylan  t.    IVarren   (1888),  39  Kan. 

301,  to  the  extent  that  the  register  of 

deeds  will  not  be  compelled  by  man- 

dani9to  permit  any  peison  to  make 


copies  of  the  entire  records  in  his  oflice, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  set  of  ab- 
stract books  for  private  use  or  specula- 
tion. ««The  refusal  of  the  officer  in 
charge,  to  permit  a  person  to  gratify  a 
mere  idle  curiosity,  or  to  examine  the 
records  for  the  mere  purpose  of  taking 
copies  or  memeranda  thereof,  for  some 
supposed  possible  use  in  the  liitnre,  or 
to  exaaune  the  records,  when  they  are 
otherwise  right&lly  and  properly  in  use 
by  some  other  perKm,  cannot  consti- 
tute a  basis  fior  any  kifid  of  action. 
Some  present  and  existing  rigki  of 
a  perMn  must  be  infringed  to  the 
injury  of  such  person,  before  any  cause 
of  action  of  any  kind  can  accrue  in  his 
flavor :"  Valxntime,  J.,  p.  305. 

These  dedsions  were  based  upon 
^^^  t5f  c.  25,  Comp.  Laws  of  Kan«as» 
1881,  which  provide—**  Sic.  172.  Ev. 
ery  coumy  officer  shall  keep  his  office 
at  the  seat  of  justice  of  his  coonty,  and 
in  the  office  provided  by  the  county,  if 
any  such  has  been  provided;  and  if 
there  be  none  established,  then  at  such 
phKe  as  shall  be  foied  by  special  pro- 
viskms  of  law ;  or,  if  there  be  no  such 
provisions,  then  at  such  place  as  the 
board  of  county  oommisskmeis  shall 
direct,  and  they  shall  each  keep  the 
same  open  during  the  usual  business 
boon  of  each  day  (Sundays  excepted) ; 
and  all  books  and  papers  required  to 
be  in  their  offices,  shall  be  open  for  the 
examination  of  any  persoo ;  and  if  any 
of  said  officers  shall  neglect  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he 
shall  forfeit,  for  each  day  he  so  neg- 
lects, the  sum  of  five  dollars :  Provided^ 
That  in  counties  of  less  than  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  the  probate  judge 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  keep  his  oftice 
open  at  the  county  seat,  except  at  tho 
regular  term,  except  the  county  com- 
missiooers  shall  so  order." 
-  But  still,  in  the  latter  case  (Boylan 
T.  lVarr€n),iht  Court  was  careful  to 
say:    **  Before  closing  this  opinion,  it 
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would,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  state  that 
*  any  person/  even  an  abstracter  of  titles, 
who  may  have  sufficient  interest  in  the 
information  to  be  obtained  from  the 
public  county  records  to  entitle  him  to 
MXk  examination  of  the  same,  may,  if  he 
chooses,  make  copies,  abstracts,  extracts, 
or  memoranda  therefrom.  There  is  no 
statute  and  no  good  reason  against  it :" 

P-  307. 

.  The  same  denial  of  inspectiLm  of  the 
records  of  a  probate  judge,  on  the  ground 
that  the  purpose  was  speculative,  or  from 
idle  curiosity,  was  reached  in  Randolph 
▼.  The  Sfaie  (1886).  82  Ala.  527,  529. 
The  relators  were  abstracters  and  de- 
sired to  abstract  all  the  titles  to  real 
Estate  in  the  county,  claiming  a  right  so 
Id  do  under  section  698  of  the  Code  of 
1876  (Code  of  1887,  chap.  5,  p.  235)— 
"  791.  (698.)  The  records  of  the  office 
{of  the  judge  of  probate]  must  be  free 
for  the  examination  of  all  persons,  when 
not  in  use  by  the  judge."  The  same 
chapter  also  provides — "789.  (695.)  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  probate, — 7. 
On  application  of  any  person,  and  the 
payment  or  tender  of  the  lawful  fees,  to 
give  transcripts  of  any  paper,  or  record, 
required  to  be  kept  in  his  office,  properly 
certified." 

In  deciding  thb  case  of  Randolph  v. 
The  State,  the  Court  felt  bound  to  limit 
their  prerious  decisions  in  Brewer  t. 
Watson  (1882),  7 1  Ala.  299,  and  Phelan 
V.  The  State  (1884),  76  Ala.  49;  these 
decliions  related  to  other  offices,  not 
open  to  free  statutory  examinations. 
Here  the  Court  thought  it  expedient  to 
point  out  that  they  had  not  had  before 
them  the  claim  of  right  to  make  mem- 
oranda, and  said  :  "  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  understood  as  intending  to 
abridge  the  right,  confehrcd  by  statute, 
of  *fr«e  examination,'  by  all  persons 
having  an  interest,  of  the  records  of  the 
probate  judge's  office.  Nor  will  we 
confine  this  right  to  a  mere  right  to  in- 
spect   He  may  make  memoranda,  or 


copies,  if  he  will,  and,  to  this  end,  may 
employ  an  agent  or  attorney.  The  lim- 
itation is,  that  he  must  not  obstruct  the 
officers  in  chaige  in  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties,  by  withholding  re- 
cords from  them  when  needed  for  the 
performance  of  an  o6ficialfrmction.  Nor 
is  thb  right  of  examination  confined  to 
persons  clainung  title,  or  having  a  pres- 
ent pecuniary  interest  in  the  subject- 
matter.  It  will  embrace  all  peisoDS 
interested,  presently  or  prospectively,  in 
the  chain  of  title,  or  nature  of  incnm- 
branoe,  proposed  to  be  investigated. 
The  right  of  free  examination  is  the  rule, 
and  the  mhibition  of  such  privilege, 
when  the  purpose  is  speculative,  or  from 
idle  cniiosity,  is  the  exceptkm:"  82 
Ala.  529. 

The  same  sentiments  were  expressed 
in  Buck  6*  Sjpencer  v.  Collms  (1874), 
51  Ga.  391.  In  this  State,  the  Code 
provides  (ed.  1882,  p.  9>— ^'(  14-  AH 
books  kept  by  any  piiblie  officer  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  all  the  citizens  of 
this  State,  within  office  hoars,  evciy  day» 
except  Sundays  and  holidays."  This 
was  enacted  in  1831,  long  befort  the 
days  of  abstracts  and  other  modem  con- 
veniences; and  the  Court  (opinioii  by 
McCay,  J.,)  denied  the  right  to  make 
the  abstracts,  as  '<  a  perversion  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  books  are  kepi. 
*  *  *  It  is  an  unnecessary  flaunting  of 
private  matters  before  the  public  gaze  :*' 

W-  394- 

The  absence,  at  common  law,  of  any 
general  or  public  right  of  inspection  of 
public  records  [i  GreenlfEv.  {|  473-5], 
was  also  made  the  foundation  of  the 
overruled  case  of  Webber  v.  Townley 
(supra^  p.  57),  in  Michigan.  Marston, 
C.  J. :  "  The  right  to  an  inspection,  and 
copy,  or  abstract  of,  a  public  record,  is 
not  given  indiscriminately  to  each  and 
all  who  may,  from  curiosity  or  otherwise, 
desire  the  same,  but  is  limited  to  those 
who  have  some  interest  therein.    What 
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th«t  interest  most  be,  we  are  not  cmllcd 
upoOf  in  the  present  case,  to  detennine. 
The  qaestJoQ  has  usually  arisen  where 
the  right  claimed  was  to  inspect,  or  ob- 
tain a  copy,  of  some  particular  document, 
<s  those  relating  to  a  given  transaction, 
or  title.  We  have  not  been  referred  to 
any  authority  which  recognizes  the  right 
of  a  person,  under  the  common  law,  to 
a  copy,  or  abstract,  of  the  entire  records 
of  a  public  office,  in  which  [as  in  this 
case]  he  had  no  special  interest,  the 
Uijeot  in  view  being  simply  private  gain 
from  the  possession  and  use  thereof. 
The  ot^ea  sought  by  the  relators  may 
he  considered  as  of  such  modem  origin 
as  not  to  have  been  contemplated,  or 
covered,  by  the  common  law  authorities 
relating  to  the  inspection  of  public  re- 
coids,  and  the  reason  v^n  which  those 
authorities  rest,  would  exclude  rekton 
from  the  right  claimed :"  p.  537. 

The  Court  made  no  citations,  but  the 
more  important  of  the  citations  of  coun- 
sel may  be  found  in  one  of  them:  Simif 
▼.  Wiiiuuns  (1879),  41  N.  J.  Law  33a; 
s.  c,  19  Amsr.  Law  Register  154. 

As  Webher  .▼.  Tawniey  was  decided 
nder  the  Act,  No.  54,  approved  March 
26, 1875  (Laws,  p.  51),  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add  that  this  Act  dififers  from  the 
Act  of  1889  only  in  the  words  **  registers 
of  deeds  in  this  State  "  throughout  the 
Act,  and  the  use  of  "  may  "  for  "  shall " 
in  the  last  proviso. 

The  only  reasonable  ground  for  the 
refusal,  by  a  servant  of  the  people,  of 
pabUc  information  to  any  citizen,  was 
expressed  by  Graves,  C.  J., in  the  Dia- 
mend  Match  Co.  v.  Powers  {su^a,  p. 
57) — ^*«  A  single  consideration  of  a  prac- 
tical nature  may  be  suggested  here. 
Granting  that  no  other  diflficultics  ap- 
pear, it  seems  evident  that,  in  any  case 
where  the  claim  is  lor  a  continuous  oae 
of  the  record  office  and  its  public  con- 
tents, frtMn  day  to  day,  and  week  to 
week,  and  not  merely  for  a  single  occa- 
sion, with  all  its  material  facts  defined, 
Vol.  XXXVIIL— s 


there  must  be  great,  if  not  insapeiable, 
difficulty  in  enforcing  the  claim  by  man- 
damus. The  register  [of  deeds  of  the 
coumy]  has  rights  and  duties  which 
most  be  reelected ;  so  the  general  public 
have  rights  as  well  as  the  claimant ;  and 
the  conditions  are  not  steadily  the  same. 
They  are  subject  to  variatkm.  On  every 
occasion,  each  must  act  resMmably,  and 
with  proper  regard  for  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  others." 

In  the  Gty  of  Fhilsdelphia,  tiie  re- 
cotds  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  have 
been  examined  three  times,  and  those  of 
the  Register  of  Wills  and  the  IVothono- 
tary  of  the  Courts,  twice;  though  with 
much  wear  upon  the  books  for  the  time, 
still,  on  the  whole,  with  little  inconve- 
nience above  those  inseparable  from  the 
use  of  the  record  books  by  a  large  oom- 
ber  of  pefMms  at  once.  This  occurred 
chiefly  from  a  spirit  of  accommodation 
shown  after  the  deciskm  by  the  local 
Comt  of  Common  Pleas  (No.  2)  in 
Comm.  ex  rei.  v.  (7/><.«ii//(i882),  12 
W.  N.  C.  (Pk.)  291 ;  s.  c,  1 5  PhiU.  I97, 
where  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  refused  to 
a  title  insurance  company  immediate 
information  of  the  filing  for  record  of 
every  deed  or  writing;  brought  into  his 
office,  on  the  ground  that  the  company 
used  the  information  to  issue  certificates 
of  search  in  rivalry  with  those  issued  by 
the  Recorder,  and  those  reducing  the 
aggregate  of  the  fees  paid  into  the  city 
treasury.  But  the  Court  awarded  a  per- 
emptory mandamus.  The  case  turned 
almost  entirely  upon  the  right  of  the 
title  company,  along  with  other  citizens, 
to  purchase  a  certificate  of  all  deeds 
and  writings  filed  for  record,  immedi- 
ately after  their  filing.  The  ordiruuy 
certificates  of  search  were  usually  three 
or  fcur  days  behind  the  legal  period  of 
recording.. 

In  the  case  overruled  (IfMer  ▼. 
Tewnley^  sttpra^  p.  58),  BIa&ston,  C. 
J.,  thought  that  he  expressed  some  other 
reasons  for  denying  access  to  the  records. 
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when,  conceding  to  tlie  reltton  the  right 
to  mbttract  the  entire  records  of  a  pablic 
oflke,  he  asserted  the  same  right  be- 
longed to  all  perMtts,  without  restrictica 
of  residence, "  so  that  the  result  may  be 
more  applicants  than  the  register's  office 
oonld  afibid  room  to.  *  *  *  *  And,  as 
the  use  of  the  public  records  cannot  thus 
be  handed  orer  tothe  indiscriminate  use 
of  those  not  interested  in  their  future 
preservation,  how  shall  the  register  pro- 
tect them  from  mutilation?"  Very  much 
the  same  sort  of 'language  was  used  by 
Cloyston,  C,  in  Cormaek  t.  Wolcott 
(supra^  p.  63),  and  by  Stone,  C.  J., 
Phelan  t.  The  State  (1884),  76  Ala. 

49»  51. 

-'  But  such  reasons  are  obviously  so  in 
theory  only,  and  were  practically  an- 
swered in  the  principal  case :  (supra,  p. 
59),  as  well  as  in  The  PeopU  ex  rel.  v. 
Richards  (1885),  99  N.  Y.  690,  where 
the  register  set  up  that  he  had  given 
accommodation  to  three  employes  of  the 
title  company,  and  had  no  room  for 
more.  The  statute  of  that  State  provides 
that  such  records  shall  **  at  all  proper 
times  be  open  for  the  inspecticn  of  any 
person  paying  the  fees  allowed  by  law  '* 
(chap.  410,  Act  July  i,  1882,  (  1759 ; 
also  ((  1742,  1747  •nd  1751).  The 
Court  sustained  the  refusal,  saying: 
"  He  must  transact  the  current  bviness 
of  the  office,  and  allow  all  persons  rea- 
sonable facilities  to  exercise  their  rights 
in  his  office.  *  *  He  must  have  some 
right  to  say  how  many  persons  the 
relator  could  send  there,  to  work  at  one 
time :"  Earl,  J.,  p.  623. 

Commenting  upon  the  Act  of  1882, 
Daniels,  J.,  declared  that  ''The  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  the  register,  to 
permit  the  books,  records,  and  maps  of 
the  office  to  be  examined,  b  absolute  in 
its  character.  ♦  »  »  »  The  duty  imposed 
upon  him,  in  this  respect,  is  entirely 
ministerial,  and  its  observance  may  be 
lawfully  required  through  the  instru' 
mentality  of  the  writ  of  mandamus,  * ' 


It  is  not  hb  duty  to  permit  the  office  to 
be  thronged  needlessly  with  persona 
examining  its  books  or  papers,  but  it  is 
his  duty  to  regulate,  govern  and  control 
his  office  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit 
the  statutory  advantages  to  be  enjoyed 
by  other  persons  not  employed  by  him 
as  largely  and  extensively  as  that  eon- 
iistently  can  be  done.  Hehasnoprap-* 
erty  in  these  books  or  papers,  but  is  their 
mere  custodian,  whose  duty  it  is  securely 
to  preserve  and  maintain  them  for  the 
bene6t,  advantage  and  convenience  of 
the  public  And,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  it  should  undoubtedly  be  done 
with  a  view  to  securing  these  ends.  It 
cannot  be  made  the  pretense  or  excuse 
for  the  arbitrary  exclusion  of  any  person 
from  his  office^  whose  duties  recjuire 
their  services  there.  What  the  kw  ex- 
pects and  requires  from  him  is  the  exer- 
cise of  an  unbiased  and  impartial  judg- 
ment, by  which  all  piersons  resorting  U> 
the  office,  under  legal  authority,  and 
conducting  themselves  in  an  orderly 
manner,  shall  be  secured  their  lawful 
rights  and  privileges,  and  that  a  corpor- 
ation formed  in  the  mann^  in  which  the 
relator  has  been  shall  be  permitted  tn 
obtain  all  the  information,  either  by 
searches,  abstracts,  or  copies,  that  the 
la|r  has  entitled  it  to  obtain:"  Peopit 
ex  rei,  v.  KeiUy  (i886),45  Hun  (N.  Y.) 

429.434- 

The  objection  arising  from  m  reason- 
able use  of  the  public  records  by  a 
number  of  citizens,  was  thus  effectually 
answered  in  a  case  of  a  mere  citixen 
and  the  records  of  a  street  commissioner^ 
by  Baenard,  J.,  in  7%e  People  v.  Car- 

if^i/ (1866),  47  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  329, 334 : 
**  It  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  allow 
every  citizen  that  chooses  so  to  do,  to 
com^  into  the  office  and  inspect  docu- 
ments, and  make  copies  of  them;  and 
it  is  suggested  that  if  they  be  alk>wed 
so  to  do,  larger  accommodations  and 
larger  clerical  force  would  be  required. 
I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any 
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'voyaerioitt  difficulty  in  ptocoriiig  larger 
armmmodttioas  and  more  clerical  force, 
if  that  should  be  foond  neceSBary.  But 
this  is  a  mete  anticipated  difficulty, 
which  I  apprehend  will  not  pfactically 
occur.  If  it  should  occur,  I  see  nodiffi- 
oilty  in  proriding  means  to  remove  it** 

Contrary  to  a  right  of  reasonable  use 
of  the  public  fccoids,  b  Bean  t.  The 
PtvpU  (1883),  7  ^^  2(^'  '^^  cl*"B 
of  right  to  abstract  the  entire  records  of 
a  county  was  denied,  though  no  ud  was 
required  from  the  recorder;  "lor  he  is 
charged  by  statute  with  the  safeketpmg 
and  fmervQium  of  the  records,  and  is 
responsible  for  their  truthfulness,  and 
freedom  from  mutilation :"  Helm,  J., 
p.  2DI.  Not  that  the  Court  insinuated 
cither  generic  or  individual  traits  of  mu- 
tibtion,  because  the  opinion  proceeds : 
"  We  think  the  business  of  relators  [who 
were  abstracters]  should  be  treated  as 
any  other  legitimate  [sic]  private  enter- 
prise. There  is  no  law  to  prevent  the 
derk  aiding  them,  if  he  chooses  so  to 
do,  either  gratis,  or  for  a  stipulated  com- 
pensation; provided  he  does  not  neglect 
hisofficial  duties.  But  the  Court  should 
not,  by  mattdamuSf  compel  him  to  do 
this  against  bis  will :"  p.  202.  This  is 
the  same  sort  of  argument  fo  well  an- 
swered by  the  Scripture  quotation  in  the 
principal  case  (p.  58,  su^a). 

This  decision,  however,  is  based  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes of  the  State  (chap,  zxiii,  p.  285, 
ed.  1883),  which  provide-^*  Sic  667. 
Every  sheriff,  county  clerk,  county 
treafiurer  and  county  judge,  shall  keep 
his  office  at  the  county  seat  of  hiscoon- 
ty,  and  in  the  office  provided  by  the 
county,  if  any  such  place  has  been  pro- 
vided; and  if  there  be  none  estab- 
lished, then  at  such  place  as  shall  be 
fixed  by  special  provision  of  law ;  or, 
if  there  be  no  such  provision,  then  at 
such  place  as  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners shall  direct ;  and  they  shall 
each  keep  the  same  open  daring  the 


usual  business  hours  of  each  day,  Sun- 
days and  legal  holidays  excepted,  and 
all  books  and  papers  required  to  be  in 
their  office,  shall  be  open  for  the  exam- 
ination of  any  person ;  and  if  any  per- 
son, or  officer,  shall  neglect  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he 
shall  forfeit,  for  each  day  he  so  neglects, 
the  sum  of  five  dollars.*' 

The  Court  sakl— •<  We  feel  confident 
that  an  cxaminatioo  of  the  statute  b 
proper,  with  the  view  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  Legislature  intended 
to  grant  the  privilege  here  claimed.*' 
And  after  statfaig  fear  for  the  integrity 
of  the  records,  **  We  are  of  opinion  that 
the  statute  fai  question  was  nut  designed 
to  allow  faidiriduals  who  wish  to  ab- 
stract the  en/hie  records,  for  future 
profit  in  their  private  business,  the  priv- 
ilege of  using  continuously  the  public 
property,  and  of  mooopolizing,  from 
day  to  day,  for  months  and  years,  a 
portion  of  the  time  and  attention  of  a 
public  officer,  against  his  will,  and 
without  recompense.  In  support  of  the 
foregoing  reasons  and  conclusions,  see 
SiftJk  T.  ColHnt  {supra,  p.  64),  and 
WMery,  TawtUiy  (supra,  p.  58),"— 
pp.  200,  202. 

The  same  sentiments  were  expressed 
by  Haines,  J.,  in  deciding  FUming  v. 
Cleri  ofHudstm  Omnty  (1863),  30  N. 
J.  Law  280,  281 ;  but  this  was  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals  ruled  the  other  way  in 
Lum  V.  McCarty  (supra,  p.  60). 

The  same  unnecessary  fears  for  the 
safety  of  records  inspected  **  under  the 
watchful  observation  of  the  clerk,*' 
without  paying  the  fees  prescribed  in 
the  Code,  were  expressed  in  Buck  ^ 
Spencer  y,  ColHns  (supra  p.  64).  In 
that  State  (Georgia),  Section  3695  of 
the  Code  (ed.  1882,  p.  949),  prescribes 
the  fees  for  *'  exemplification  of  record 
*  •  ♦  for  inspection  of  books,  when 
their  [the  clerks  of  the  Superior  Courts] 
service  is  required,  ♦  *  •  for  examination 
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of  record  and  abstnct**."  This  part 
of  the  fee  bill,  **  bj  implication,  pennits 
any  citizen  to  make  an  inspection,  with- 
out fee,  if  he  does  not  lequiic  the 
clerk's  aid:  *  *  *  All  laws  are  to  be 
reasonably  construed,  in  riew  of  the 
object  of  them,  and  in  view  of  other 
laws.  The  object  of  this  permission  to 
inspect^  without  fee,  if  no  aid  is  re- 
quired Irom  the  clerk,  is  plain.  It  is 
contemplated  that  lawyers,  public  offi- 
cers and  persons  familiar  with  the  books, 
by  having  frequent  occasion  tp  use 
them,  may  not  need  the  clerk's  aasist- 
aace  for  the  purpose.  And,  by  impli- 
cation, this  permission  contemplates 
that  the  clerk  shall,  in  such  cases,  make 
no  charge  for  simply  standing  by  and 
noticing  that  no  improper  interference 
with  the  record  is  had.  Bat  there  is 
nothing  in  this  implication  (and  that  is 
all  it  is»  at  best)  which  authorizes  the 
clerk  to  permit  even  an  inspection,  ex- 
cept in  his  own  presence,  or  in  the 
presence  of  his  sworn  deputy.  He  is 
required  [Code,  cd.  1882,  p.  68],  sec- 
tkm  267  [9],  "To  keep  all  the  books, 
papers,  dockets  and  records,  belonging 
to  their  [his]  office,  with  care  and  se- 
curity, *»*•.>*  HeroffiM/dothis, 
if  any  person  may  handle  or  inspect 
them,  otherwise  than  under  his  own 
eye.  In  our  judgment,  any  clerk  would 
be  guilty  of  a  failure  in  his  official  du- 
ties, should  he  permit  any  person,  if 
only  for  a  minute  [sic],  though  he  might 
be  familiar  with  the  books,  and  be  able 
to  examine  them  without  the  clerk's 
aid,  to  have  the  custody  of  the  books 
and  papers  of  his  office.  *  *  *  It  is  a 
perversion  of  the  right  of  inspection, 


evidently  intended  to  provide  for  < 
inations  from  time  to  time,  as  the  ordi- 
nary occasions  and  business  of  men  may 
require,  to  make  a  business  of  it  The 
law  might  well,  in  view  of  the  ordinary 
wants  of  the  people,  permit  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  books,  when  no  aid  is  re- 
quired from  the  clerk,  without  a  fee.  It 
is  but  a  slight  hindrance  to  him  in  lus> 
duties  to  keep  his  eye  00  the  few  citi- 
zens who  visit  his  office  for  such  pur* 
poses,  and  if  he  has  only  to  stand  by  as 
a  sentinel  to  prevent  fraud  or  spoliation^ 
for  a  minute  or-  two,  it  is  bat  a  small 
matter,  and  nuqr  well  be  without  a  fee. 
But  the  law  never  contemplated  that 
any  person  would  make  a  bosinem  of 
it— q)end  days  and  weeks  in  the  office 
engaged  in  an  occnpation  whi€fa,in  oar 
judgment,  cannot  lawfully  be  carried  on 
except  under  the  immediate  ofaiervatioQ 
of  the  clerk.  Fees  are  given  for  tack 
inspection,  tack  abstract  The  law  has 
in  view  the  inspection  of  one  chain  of 
title— the  sioim  of  one  man-— and  fixes 
afeeforthat:''  51  60.395,3961 

When  Beam  v.  People  was  dted  t» 
the  Wisconsin  Court,  in  ffaiuom^^ 
EickUaedt^  a  distinctfon  was  suggested 
by  Cassoday,  J.  (69  Wis.  541-2),  baaed 
upon  the  fee  bill  of  the  several  clerks 
an4  reoonierB  (Gen.  Stat.  Colorado,  p. 
268,  Sec  584) ;  hence,  the  ahstractm^ 
of  the  entire  records,  if  pcnnitted 
would  compel  the  recorder  ^'to  aid 
in  building  up  a  rival  establishment, 
which  would  necessarily  reduce  the 
emoluments  of  his  office,  and  without 
any  statute,  in  terms,  requiring  him  ta 
do  so:"  Id.  69  Wis.  542. 

John  B.  Uhlx. 
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Agency. 

Autkorify  to  sell  goods  does  not,  of  itself  and  alone,  apparently 
give  to  the  agent  authority  to  collect  the  price  of  such  goods.  Kane 
v.  Barsiow^  S.  Ct.  Kan.,  Nov.  9,  1889. 

Animals. 

GUtle  runnimg  at  large  on  a  range,  which  is  common  pasturage 
for  everybody,  are  in  tiie  actual  possession  of  no  one,  and  the  con- 
structive possession  accompanies  the  title.  Budd  v.  Power,  S.  Ct. 
Mont.,  Oct.  5,  1889. 

Banks  and  Banking. 

Exemption  ofnatUmal  bank  from  suit  in  Stale  courts,  except  in  the 
county  or  city  where  it  is  located,  may  be  waived  by  the  bank,  and 
it  cannot,  after  submitting  to  trial  in  another  county,  raise  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  and  claim  the  statutoiy  immunity,  on  writ 
of  error  to  the  State  supreme  court.  First  l/at.  Bank  of  Charlotte 
V.  Morgan,  S.  Ct.  U.  S.,  Nov.  11, 1889. 

Bills  and  Notes. 

Indorser  may  maintain  an  action  against  the  maker  of  a  promis- 
sory note  for  the  amount  paid  to  take  up  such  note,  and  the  maker 
cannot  defend  on  the  ground  that  the  payment  was  made  without 
ptoper  demand  and  notice ;  as  these  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
doxser.  he  may  waive  any  defects  therein.  Stanley  v.  McElrath,  S. 
Ct.  Cal.,  Nov.  27,  1889. 

Substitution  0/ new  note,  made  by  an  indorser  for  the  original 
note,  after  it  had  been  dishonored  by  the  maker,  the  new  note  l^ng 
given  and  accepted  in  fall  payment  of  the  other,  is  such  a  pa3rment 
of  the  latter  as  will  entitle  the  indorser  to  maintain  an  action  upon 
it  against  the  maker.    Id, 

Chattel  Mortgages. 

Mortgagee  oi  a  chattel  may  purchase  at  a  sale  under  the  mortgage, 
but  the  burden  is  upon  him  to  show  the  fairness  of  his  own  sale. 
Wygal  V.  Bigelow,  S.  Ct.  Kan.,  Nov.  9,  1889. 

Corporations. 

Misappropriation  of  corporate  funds  was  constituted  where  the 
trustees  of  a  society,  incorporated  without  capital  stock  **  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance,"  under  a  statute 
providing  for  the  incorporation  of  *' religious,  social,  benevolent 
and  learned  associations,*'  passed  a  resolution  to  sell  the  property 
of  the  society,  pay  off  some  outstanding  indebtedness,  and  ''pur- 
chase other  dieaper  property  suitable  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of 
the  association " ;  a  sale  was  made,  under  an  order  of  court,  and 
subsequently  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  was  divided  among  a  part 
of  the  members,  including  the  trustees,  pursuant  to  a  motion  ''that 
the  association  donate  to  each  member  in  good  standing  the  sum  of 
f  1500,  for  past  services,  on  signing  a  receipt  for  the  same, "  no  serv* 
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ices  having  been  rendered  by  the  persons  receiving  this  money,  other 
than  being  good  and  efficient  members  of  the  organization  ;  and  any 
member  not  a  party  to  the  transaction  could  maintain  an  action  to 
compel  restitution.    AskUm  v.  Daskaway  Asso.^  S.  Ct.  Cal.,  Nov. 

22,  1889. 

Misappropriation  of  slack  by  the  attorney  in  &ct  of  a  stockholder, 
who  presents  the  certificate  with  a  power  of  attorney  giving  him 
full  authority  to  deal  with  the  stock,  and  thefeupon  obtains  a  new 
certificate^  in  his  own  name,  the  officers  being  ignorant  of  any  fimod- 
ulent  intention  on  his  part,  will  not  render  Uie  corporation  liable 
for  the  conversion  of  the  stodc  ;  and  it  makes  no  difimnce  that  the 
attorney  was  a  director  of  the  corporation,  nor  that  the  certificate 
of  stock  was  not  indorsed  by  the  owner.  Taffl  v.  Presidio  &  Ferries 
R.R.  Co.,  8.  Ct,  Cal.,  Oct.  30,  1889. 

Daicagbs. 

Expected  profits  are  not  a  proper  element  of  damages  in  an  action 
for  false  representations,  used  as  an  inducement  to  the  purchase  of 
mining  stock ;  recovery  can  be  had  only  for  the  actual  loss  sustained. 
Smith  V.  Boiies,  S.  Ct.  U.  S.,  Nov.  11,  1889. 

Liquidated  damages  will  be  changed  by  the  waiver  of  complete,  and 
the  acceptance  of  part  performance,  of  an  entire  contract,  into  a  pen- 
alty, which  will  entitle  the  party  injured  to  recover  only  for  the 
damages  actually  sustained  through  a  partial  breach  of  the  ctmtnmt. 
Wibaux  V.  Griunett  Livestock  Co.,  S.  Ct  Moat.,  Oct  5, 1889. 

Eminent  Domain. 

Afunicipal  corporation,  whose  charter  contains  no  piDvision  by 
which  private  property  can  be  taken  for  a  public  use,  has  no  power 
to  open  a  street  through  private  lands,  and  where  such  power  is 
conferred  by  the  Legislature,  provision  must  be  also  made  finr  means 
by  which  the  owner  can  have  his  damages  aopcoscd  ^an  impartial 
tribunal,  and  on  his  own  motion  obtain  the  compensation  to  whldi 
he  is  entitled ;  otherwise  he  may  tesisit  the  initial  attempt  to  divest 
him  of  his  title,  and  will  be  sustained  by  the  courts.  SMo  v.  Giy 
of  Perth  Ambcy,  S.  Ct.  N.  J.,  Nov.  8, 1889. 

Gifts. 

Receipt  in  full  for  a  bond  given  by  a  daughter  to  her  father,  pay- 
able to  his  estate  one  year  after  his  death,  was  found  among  his 
papers  by  his  executor ;  the  receipt  being  dated  eight  years  prior  to 
the  father's  death  ;  there  having  been  no  delivery  of  the  receipt,  the 
daughter  was  liable  upon  the  bond,  fustice  v.  fustice^s  Ex'rs,  Ct. 
Ch.  N.  J.,  Nov.  16,  1889. 

Satisfiution  of  mortgage  by  a  father,  payment  of  which  had  been 
assumed  by  his  son,  such  satisfaction  being  entered  of  record  two 
months  before  the  father  had  executed  his  will,  but  no  consideration 
having  been  paid  by  the  son,  will  operate  to  discharge  the  son's 
liability,  which  cannot  be  reasserted  after  the  death  of  the  father,  in 
the  absence  of  proof  of  mental  incapacity,  fiaud  or  undue  influ- 
ence.   Id. 
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HXTSBAND  AND  WlFE« 

TojT^s  on  vnf^s  real  estate^  which  is  occupied  by  both  as  a  home- 
stead, do  not  constitute  a  personal  liability  of  the  husband.  Rich- 
Cfds^,  TatTT^  S.  Ct.  Kan.,  Nov.  9,  1889. 

Judgments. 

Enforcement  of  confessed  judgment ^  which  has  been  entered  without 
a  substantial  compliance  with  the  statute  authorizing  such  entry, 
may  be  enjoined  upon  principles  of  equity,  fit  thd  suit  pf  a  third 
party  prejudiced  by  such  judgment.  Schuster  v.  Rader,  S.  Ct.  Colo. » 
Nov.  I,  1889. 

Jurisdiction. 

Forgery  of  notes,  payable  at  a  national  bank  and  made  by  officers 
of  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  examiner  appointed 
under  the  United  States  national  banking  laws,  is  not  an  offense 
which  is  triable  exclusively  in  the  Federal  courts,  but  may  be  tried 
by  the  courts  of  the  State  where  the  crime  is  committed.  Cross  v. 
StaU  of  North  Carolina,  S.  Ct.  U.  S.,  Nov.  11,  1889. 

Mortgages. 

Mortage  upon  homestead  and  other  real  estate  entitles  the  mort- 
gagor, as  against  the  mortgagee  and  all  other  creditors  and  lien- 
holders  whose  rights  are  not  prior  or  superior  tp  those  of  the  mort- 
gagee, to  require  in  foreclosure  proceedings  that,  before  the  home- 
stead shall  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  satisfyin[  the  mortgage 
debt,  all  the  other  mortgaged  property  shall  first  6e  exhausted. 
Frkk  Co.  v.  KeUls,  S.  Ct.  Kan.,  Nov.  9,  1889. 

Negligence. 

Contributory  n^ligence  is  not  chargeable  to  a  pedestrian  who,  be- 
ing aware  of  defects  in  a  sidewalk,  abiandons  it  for  the  roadway,  and 
it  is  therefore  erroneous,  in  charging  a  jury  who  are  engaged  in  the 
trial  of  an  action  against  a  borough  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
sustained  by  a  foot  passenger  by  falling  from  such  a  defective  walk, 
for  the  Court  to  say  that  the  roadway  was  not  intended  for  foot  pas- 
sengers.   Borough  pf  Sandy  Lake  v.  Porker,  S.  Ct.  Pa.,  Nov.  4, 1889. 

Contributory  n^ligence  will  be  charged  to  one  who,  by  the  invita- 
tion of  another,  and  not  for  compensation,  rode  with  the  latter  in 
his  wagon,  knowing  the  locality  well  and  knowing  also  that  they 
were  approaching  a  railroad  crossing  where  a  train  was  about  due, 
but  who  sat  with  his  back  to  the  driver,  as  they  approached  the 
crossing  at  a  DEist  trot,  and,  though  he  might  have  seen  the  danger, 
did  not  look,  or  warn  the  driver,  or  ask  him  to  stop  and  listen,  or 
take  any  precaution  whatever ;  but  the  negligence  of  the  driver 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  passenger.  Dean  v.  Pennsylvania  R.  R, 
Co.,  a  Ct  Pa.,  Nov,  XI,  1889. 

Post  OmcE. 

Payments  for  expediting  mail  service,  made  under  a  mistake  of  the 
Post  Office  'Tepartment  as  to  the  additional  number  of  men  and 
flwiywalff  rrquired,  and  in  ignorance  that  none  were  employed,  may 
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be  recovered  back  by  4he  United  States  Government  from  the  con- 
tractors.    U.  S.  V.  Barlow,  S.  Ct.  U.  S.,  Dec.  2,  1889. 

Public  Lands. 

Militaty  land  warranl,  when  located,  vests  the  title  at  once  in  the 
holder  and  locator,  and  is  payment  for  the  land  ;  having  located  the 
same  and  received  the  usual  certificate,  the  locator  may  at  once  sell 
and  convey  the  land,  and  a  patent  subseouently  issued  will  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  grantee.  Stinson  v.  Geer^  S.  Ct.  Kan.,  Nov.  9, 
1889. 

Railroads. 

Condition  on  return  ticket,  requiring  it  to  be  stamped  and  signed 
at  the  place  of  .destination  before  it  will  be  received  for  return  passage, 
is  binding  upon  the  passenger  presenting  it,  and  it  is  immaterial 
that  he  ^led  to  read  the  condition  ;  nor  does  it  alter  his  position 
that  the  baggs^eman  pimched  the  tidcet  and  the  gateman  admitted 
4iim  to  the  train,  both  without  objection,  when  the  ticket  expressly 
j^vided  that  no  employe  of  the  railroad  was  authorized  to  waive 
aliy-condition  of  the  contract.  Bqylan  v.  Hot  Springs  R.  R.  Co.,  S. 
Ct.  I?,  g.,  Nov.  II,  1889. 

Coupon  ticket,  sold  by  a  railroad  company  over  its  own  and  con- 
necting lines,  which  contains  a  condition,  referred  to  in  each  coupon, 
that  the  company,  in  issuing  the  ticket,  acted  for  itself  over  its  <»wn 
line,  and  as  agent  of  the  connecting  lines,  but  assumed  no  respon- 
sibility beyond  its  own  line,  does  not  render  the  company  issuing 
the  ticket  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  holder  while  riding 
over  one  of  the  connecting  lines.  Kerigan  v.  Southern.  Pac.  R.  R. 
Co,,  S.  Ct.  Cal.,  Nov.  22,  1889. 

Removal  of  Causes. 

Local  prejudice,  as  a  ground  for  removal,  can  be  sustained  only 
when  all  the  necessary  parties  to  the  action  on  one  side  are  citizens 
of  the  State  where  suit  is  brought,  and  all  on  the  other  side  are  citi- 
zens of  other  States,  and  such  citizenship  must  exist  when  the  action 
is  commenced,  as  well  as  when  the* petition  for  removal  is  filed. 
Young  V.  Ewart,  S.  Ct.  U.  S.,  Dec.  2,  1889. 

Wills. 

Contingent  remainders  are  created  by  a  will,  in  which  the  testator 
leaves  part  of  his  estate  in  trust  for  his  daughters  during  their  life- 
time, giving  them  the  income  only,  and  provides  t^at  upon  their 
death  the  estate  shall  descend  to  and  become  the  property  of  their 
child  or  children  respectively,  his,  her  or  their  heirs,  absolutely, 
with  limitations  over  in  case  of  the  death  of  either  of  his  said  daugh- 
ters without  a  child  or  children,  or  descendants  of  the  same,  living, 
but  upon  the  death  of  the  daughters,  the  respective  remainders  wUl 
become  vested.    Larmour\.  Rich,  Ct.  App.  Md.,  Nov.  15,  1889. 

Devise  to  wife  of  one-half  *  *  of  all  my  property  of  which  I  may  die 
possessed,' '  the  remaining  one-half  to  go  to  his  children,  gives  the 
wife  one-half  of  the  testator's  moiety  in  their  community  property. 
Cilmor^s  Estate,  S.  Ct.  Cal.,  Nov.  21,  1889. 

Jambs  C.  Sbllsrs. 
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EQUITABLE  EASEMENTS. 

The  term  ^  equitable  easements  "  indicates  a  class  of  prop- 
erty rights,  analogous  to  legal  easements,  but  by  reason  of 
either  informality  in  their  creation,  or  the  absence  of  privity  of 
contract  or  estate,  not  enforceable  in  a  court  of  law. 

In  considering  the  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable 
easements,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  most  cases,  particularly 
those  which  rdate  to  real  property,  courts  of  equity  have 
generally  endeavored  that  their  decisions  should  bear  the 
strictest  possible  analogy  to  the  decisions  of  courts  of  law  in 
cases  of  a  similar  or  corresponding  impression.  In  relation  to 
estates  and  rights  in  lands,  there  scarcely  is  a  rule  of  law  or 
equity  of  a  more  ancient  origin,  or  which  admits  of  fewer  ex- 
ceptions, than  the  rule  that  equity  follows  the  law,  Co.  Lit.  L.  3, 
C.  8,  sec.  504,  n.  16;  Cushing  v.  Blake,  (1879),  3  Stew.  Eq. 
(N.J.),695. 

An  easement  is  a  right  without  profit,  in  the  land  of  another. 
A  profit  a  prendre ^  is  a  right  to  take  or  sever  something  valu- 
able from  the  land  of  another ;  and  this  distinguishes  it  from 
easements,  which  are  rights  merely  to  use,  or  interfere  with  the 
enjoyment  of  another's  property.  In  the  case  of  an  easement 
there  must  be  both  a  dominant  and  a  servient  tenement.  The 
benefit  must  be  private,  irrevocable,  and  unattended  with  direct 
tangible  profit  The  burden  must  be  imposed  upon  corporeal 
property,  not  upon  the  person  of  the  owner,  and  must  be  either 
positively,  or  consequentially,  injurious  to  its  enjoyment. 
Incident  to  its  existence,  are  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the 
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servient  tenement  to  use  the  locus  in  quo^  in  every  respect  not 
interfering  with  the  easement,  and  the  duty  of  the  owner  of 
the  dominant  tenement  to  repair  and  amend.  Such  easements 
are  acquired  by  grant,  by  prescription,  and  in  rare  cases  of 
necessity,  by  implication  of  law. 

In  the  case  of  easements  created  by  covenant,  or  reserva- 
tion, the  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable  easements  is 
not  always  observed.  To  constitute  a  grant  of  an  easement  at 
law,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  word  '*  grant "  should  be  used 
in  the  deed ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  intention  to  grant  be  mani- 
fested. An  easement  cannot  strictly  be  made  the  subject  either 
of  exception  or  reservation  in  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  land^ 
for  it  is  neither  parcel  of  the  land  granted,  nor  does  it  issue 
out  of  the  land.  If,  therefore,  an  easement  be  incorrectly 
reserved  to  the  grantor,  or  excepted  from  the  land  conveyed^ 
the  reservation  or  exception  operates  as  a  grant  of  a  newly- 
created  easement  by  the  grantee  of  the  land  to  the  grantor. 
Godd.  Eas'mt.  io8.  So,  an  agreement  under  seal,  for  the  use 
of  a  way,  or  of  the  water  of  a  stream  for  the  purposes  of  irri- 
gation, will  be  construed  as  a  grant  of  an  easement,  and  not 
merely  as  a  covenant :  Lord  Mountjoys  case  (i  584),  Moo.  174 ; 
Hdms  V.  Seller  (1692),  3  Lev.  305  ;  Narthan  v.  Hurley  (1853)^ 
I  E.  &  B.  665  ;  s.  c.  22  L.  J.  Q.  B.  183.  This  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  recent  case  in  Massachusetts,  Hogan  v.  Barry 
(1887),  143  Mass.  538.  It  was  an  action  of  tort,  for  interfering 
with  an  easement,  which  the  plaiqtiflf  claimed  by  virtue  of  the 
following  words,  inserted  after  the  description,  and  before  the 
habendum^  ih  the  conveyance  to  him : 

"  And  said  grantors  agree  that  no  building  shall  be  erected  on  said  lot  next  east 
of  said  granted  premises,  nearer  to  the  west  line  of  said  lot  than  tour  feet,  being 
the  east  line  of  the  premises  hereby  conveyed." 

The  grantor  owned  the  adjoining  land  referred  to  and  sub- 
sequently conveyed  it  to  the  defendant  The  learned  judge 
^id: 

<*  If  the  seeming  covenant  is  for  a  present  enjoyment  of  a  nature  recognised  by 
the  law  as  capable  of  being  conveyed  and  made  an  easement ;— capable,  that  is  to 
say,  of  being  treated  as  a/ux  in  rem,  and  as  not  merely  the  subject  of  a  personal 
undertaking ; — and  if  the  deed  discloses  that  the  covenant  is  for  the  benefit  of 
adjoining  land  conveyed  at  the  same  time,  the  covenant  must  be  construed  as  a 
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gnmt,  and  in  the  langoige  of  Flowden,  308, '  the  phnse  of  speech  amonnts  to  the 
effect  to  vest  a  present  property  in  you.'  An  easement  '  will  be  created  and 
attached  *  to  the  land  conTcyed,  and  will  pass  with  it,  to  assigns,  whether  men- 
tioned  in  the  grant  or  not :  '*    Norcross  v.  Jamei  (1885),  140  Mass.  1 88. 

Over  easements  of  this  class,  courts  of  law  and  of  equity 
exercise  concurrent  jurisdiction.  An  action  for  damages  will 
lie,  or  after  the  establishment  of  the  legal  right  and  the  fact  of 
its  violation,  the  complainant  will  be  entitled  to  a  permanent 
injunction,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  wrong,  unless  there 
be  something  special  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

An  equitable  easement  is  a  right  without  profit  which  the 
owner  of  land  has  acquired  by  contract,  or  estoppel,  to  restrict, 
or  regulate,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  property,  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  land  of  another :  Whitney  v.  Union  Ry.  Co. 
(1858),  II  Gray,  (Mass.)  359.  These  rights,  as  well  as  the 
remedies  for  their  enforcement,  are  purely  equitable,  and,  as 
has  been  said,  owing  either  to  the  informality  of  the  agree* 
ment,  or  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties,  cannot  be  recog- 
nized in  a  court  of  law. 

In  their  nature,  easements  of  this  class  must  be  restrictive  of 
the  ordinary  proprietary  rights,  but  their  exact  scope  it  is 
difficult  to  define.  In  the  most  usual  cases,  they  either  pro- 
hibit, or  regulate,  the  erection  of  buildings,  or  prescribe  the 
purposes  for  which  real  property  shall  or  shall  not  be  used : 
CoUs  V.  Sims  (1854),  5  De  G.  M.  &  G.  1.;  Western  v.  Macdcr- 
mott{iS66),  L.  R.  i  Eq.  499.  Thus,  courts  of  equity  will 
restrain  the  erection  of  houses  on  land  agreed  to  be  kept  open 
as  a  park  :  Hi//s  v.  Mit/er  {18^2),  3  Paige  (N.  Y.)  254 ;  Lenning 
V.  TJu  Ocean  City  Ass' n{iS86),  14  Stew.  Eq.  (N.J.)  606;  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  above  a  designated  height:  Jeffries  v. 
Jeffries  (1875),  1 17  Mass.  184 ;  Clark  v.  Martin  (1865),  49  Pa. 
289;  interference  with  prospect,  by  projection  of  a  structure 
beyond  a  specified  line  :  Jenksw.  Williams  {i8y^),  115  Mass. 
217;  will  enforce  compliance  with  a  uniform  building  plan: 
Trustees  of  Columbia  College  V.  Lynch  {1877),  70  N.  Y.  440 ; 
will  protect  the  right  of  passage,  light  and  air,  in  an  open 
court:  Salisbury  v.  Andrews  (1880),  128  Mass.  336;  will 
enforce  a  covenant  against  certain  employments  on  the  granted 
premises:     Whitney  v.  Union  Ry,  Co.  (1858),  11  Gray,  (Mass.) 
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359 ;  Rof/s  V.  Mi/Ur  (1884),  L.  R.  27  Ch.  D.  71  ;  Richards  v. 
ReviU  (iSyy),  L.  R.  7  Ch.  D.  224 ;  Partman  v.  //iwi^  Hospital 
Ass'n  M.  R.  Dec.  i,  1879,  27  Ch.  D.  81  n ;  or  even  against 
nuisances  in  general :  Barrow  v.  Richard {i  840),  8  Paige,  (N.  Y.) 
351.  In  short,  the  doctrine  has  been  laid  down,  that  any 
restriction  in  the  manner  of  using  land  granted,  beneficial  to 
adjacent  land  of  the  grantor,  not  contrary  to  public  policy, 
may  be  enforced  in  equity  against  the  grantee,  or  his  assigns 
with  notice :  Whitney  v.  Union  Ry,  Ci?.  (1858),  1 1  Gray,  (Mass.) 
359.  In  the  absence  of  a  legal  remedy,  relief  is  granted  in 
equity,  to  give  effect  to  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the 
agreement. 

METHODS  OF  CREATING  EQUITABLE  EASEMENTS. 

The  principal  difference  between  a  legal  and  an  equitable 
easement,  is  in  the  method  of  its  creation,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  right  can  be  enforced. 

Equitable  easements  are  in  general  created  upon  the  divis- 
ion and  conveyances^in  severalty  of  an  entire  tract  to  different 
grantees,  and  may  be  by  reservation,  by  condition  annexed  to 
the  grant,  by  covenant  or  by  informal  agreement :  Trustees  of 
Columbia  College  v.  Lynch  (1877),  7^  N.  Y.  445. 

By  Covenant  or  Reservation, — ^The  enforcement  in  equity,  of 
easements  created  by  covenant,  or  reservation,  extends  to  cases 
where  the  covenant  does  not  run  with  the  land  so  as  to  be  en- 
forceable at  law.  This  has  been  settled  only  afler  some  con- 
flict of  authority.  In  Keppell  v,  Bailey  (1834),  2  M.  &  K.  5 17, 
certain  land  owners  and  owners  of  iron  works,  and  among 
others,  the  lessees  of  the  Beaufort  Iron  Works,  formed  a  joint 
stock  company,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  Monmouth- 
shire Canal  Act,  constructed  a  railroad  connecting  a  lime 
quarry  with  the  several  iron  works.  In  the  partnership  deed 
of  the  railroad  company,  the  lessees  of  tlie  Beaufort  Iron 
Works  covenanted  for  themselves  and  their  successors  in  inter- 
est, to  procure  all  the  limestone  used  in  their  works  from  the 
said  quarry,  and  to  convey  all  such  limestone,  and  also  all  the 
iron  stone,  from  the  mines  to  the  said  works  along  the  said 
railroad,  at  a  certain  designated  toll.  A  bill  was  filed  by  the 
share  holders  of  the  railroad  to  enforce  this  covenant  against 
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a  purchaser  of  the  Beaufort  Iron  Works  with  notice  of  the 
partnership  deed.  The  injunction  was  denied,  on  the  ground 
that  the  covenant  did  not  run  with  the  land.  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham  said — 

**  It  ippean  to  me  very  clearly  tliat  the  corenant  does  not  nm  with  the  Uod, 
and  therefore  is  not  tnnding  upon  the  assignees  of  the  [oovenantors]  *•*•*. 
Between  the  estates  of  the  occnpiers  of  the  three  iron  works,  and  the  estates  or 
the  persons  of  their  associates  in  the  railway  speculation,  with  whom  they  cove- 
nant,  there  is  no  privity,  no  connection  whatever,  of  which  the  law  can  take 
notice  *  *  *  .  There  can  be  no  harm  in  allowing  the  fullest  latitude  to  -men  in 
landing  themselves  and  their  representatives,  that  is,  their  assets;  real  and  per- 
sonal,  to  answer  in  damages  for  breach  of  their  obligations.  This  tends  to  no 
misdiief,  and  is  a  reasonable  liberty  to  bestow ;  but  great  detriment  would  arise, 
and  much  confusion  of  rights,  if  parties  were  allowed  to  invent  new  modes  of 
holding  and  enjoying  real  property,  and  to  impress  upon  their  lands  and  tenemems 
a  peculiar  character,  which  should  follow  them  into  all  hands,  however  remote. 
Every  dose,  every  messuage,  might  thus  be  held  in  a  several  frshion ;  and  it  would 
hardly  he  possible  to  know  what  rights  the  acquisition  of  any  parcel  conferred,  or 
what  obligatioos  it  imposed." 

Keppell  V.  Bailey  has  been  overruled  by  Tulk  v.  Moxhay 
(1848),  2  Phil  774,  where  the  rule  as  now  accepted,  was  first 
established.  In  Tulk  v.  Moxhay^  the  plaintiff,  being  the  owner 
in  fee  of  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  in  Leicester  Square,  as  well 
as  of  several  of  the  houses  forming  the  square,  sold  the  vacant 
lot  to  one  Ems  in  fee,  taking  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  a 
covenant  from  Ems  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  with  the 
plaintiff,  his  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  that  the  said 
piece  of  ground  should  be  kept  and  maintained  in  sufficient 
and  proper  repair  as  a  pleasure  ground,  in  an  open  state,  un- 
covered by  any  buildings,  in  neat  and  ornamental  order.  In 
granting  an  injunction  to  enforce  the  covenant  against  a  pur- 
chaser with  notice.  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham  used  this 
lang^age^ 

"  It  is  said  that,  the  covenant  being  one  which  does  not  run  with  the  land,  this 
Court  cannot  enforce  it ;  but  the  question  is,  not  whether  the  covenant  runs  with 
the  land,  but  whether  a  party  shall  be  permitted  to  use  the  land  in  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  contract  entered  into  by  his  vendor,  and  with  notice  of  which 
he  purchased.  Of  course,  the  price  would  be  affected  by  the  covenant,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  more  inequitable  than  that  the  original  purchaser  should  be  able  to 
sell  the  property  the  next  day  for  a  greater  price,  in  consideration  of  the  assignee 
boBg  allowed  to  escape  from  the  liability  which  he  had  himself  undertaken.  That 
the  question  does  not  depend  upon  whether  the  covenant  runs  with  the  land,  is 
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CTident  from  this,  that  if  there  were  a  mere  agreement  and  nocoTenant,  this  Cooit 
would  enforce  it  against  a  party  purchasing  with  notice  of  it ;  for  if  an  eqntlj  Is 
attached  to  the  property  by  the  owner,  no  one  purchasng  With  notice  of  thitt 
equity  can  stand  in  a  different  situation  from  the  party  from  whom  he  poichaaed.*' 

To  the  same  effect,  Bleeker  v.  Bingham  (1832)  3  Paige  (N. 
Y.)  246;  Barrow  v.  Richards  (1840),  8  Id.  351 ;  Coles  v.  Sims 
(1854),  5  De  G.  M.  &  G.  I,  and  cases  cited  in  note  (2) ;  What- 
man V.  Gibson  (1838),  9  Sim.  196;  Lard  Manners  v.  Johnson 
(187s),  L.  R.  I  Ch.  Div.  673;  Earl  of  Zetland  v.Hislop{\9&2), 
L.  R.  7  App.  Cas.  427;  Gaskin  v.  Balls  (1879),  L.  R.  13  Ch. 
Div.  324 ;  TrusUes,  &c.,  v.  Lynch  (1877),  70  N.  Y.  440 ;  Hodge^ 
Ej^r,  et  al.,  v.  Sloan  (1887),  107  Id.  244;  St,  Andreufs 
Lutheran  Church's  Appeal {liji),  67  Pa.  512;  Wilson  v.  Hart 
(1866),  L.  R.  I  Ch.  463.  These  covenants  may  be  said  to  run 
with  the  land  in  equity,  though  not  in  law. 

An  exception  to  the  rule,  that  the  covenant  need  not  run 
with  the  land  at  law,  is  made  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
promise  under  seal  Calls  for  the  performance  of  some  positive 
act  on  the  land,  either  of  covenantor  or  covenantee.  Thus  in 
Austerberry  v.  The  Corporation  of  Oldham  (1885),  L.  R.  29  Ch. 
D.  750,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  being  de- 
sirous of  constructing  a  new  road,  executed  a  deed  of  settle- 
ment, which  recited  that  the  making  of  the  proposed  new  road 
would  be  of  great  public  advantage ;  that  the  several  parties 
thereto  had  agreed  to  form  amongst  themselves  a  joint  stock 
company  and  to  raise  capital  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the 
formation  of  the  road  and  making  and  maintaining  the  same» 
and  that  certain  trustees  had  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
work  in  accordance  with  a  plan  therein  minutely  described. 
The  trustees  purchased  from  one  Elliott,  the  plaintiff's  prede- 
cessor in  title,  a  strip  of  land  in  the  line  of  the  proposed  turn- 
pike, at  the  same  time  covenanting  for  themselves,  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  that  they,  or  some  one  of  them  would,  within 
three  years,  make  and  fence  ofl,  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  the 
said  tract  of  land  into  a  road,  to  form  part  of  the  road  provided 
for  in  the  deed  of  settlement,  and  to  form  the  remainder  of 
said  road,  which,  when  completed,  should  be  kept  open  and 
maintained  by  the  said  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  public,  sub- 
ject to  such  tolls  as  should  be  agreed  upon.    Under  a  Borough 
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Improvement  Act,  the  defendant  purchased  the  said  road,  gave 
notice  to  the  plaintiflfto  repair  the  portion  on  which  his  prop- 
erty fronted,  and  upon  refusal,  proceeded  to  make  the  repairs 
itself  An  attempt  was  made  to  collect  the  expenses  from  the 
plaintiff,  who  filed  a  bill  praying  inter  alia,  an  injunction  re- 
straining the  defendants  from  further  prosecution.  The  in- 
junction was  refused.     Lord  Justice  Cotton  said — 

"  In  my  opmioo,  if  this  is  not  a  ocnrenant  nmniiig  tt  Uw,  thcfe  can  be  no  relief 
in  respect  of  it  in  eqaity ;  it  is  not  a  restrictive  covenant ;  it  is  not  a  corenaiit 
restraining  the  corporation,  or  the  tmstees,  from  using  the  land  in  anj  partknUr 
way.  If  either  the  trustees  or  the  corporation  were  intending  to  diTcrt  this  land 
from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  conveyed,  that  is,  from  its  being  used  as  a  road 
•or  street,  that  would  be  a  very  different  question.  •  *  •  But  here  the  covenant, 
whidi  is  attempted  to  be  insisted  upon,  *  *  is  a  covenant  to  lay  oat  money  in 
doing  certain  work  upon  this  land;  and,  that  being  so,  *  *  *  it  is  not  a  covenant 
which  a  court  of  equity  will  enforce;  it  will  not  enforce  a  covenant  not  running 
at  law,  when  it  is  sought  to  enforce  that  covenant  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  the 
successors  in  title  of  the  covenantor,  to  spend  money,  and  in  that  way  to  under- 
take a  burden  upon  themselves.  The  covenantor  nniit  not  use  the  property  for  a 
purpose  inconsistent  with  the  use  for  which  it  was  originally  granted;  but,  •  •  • 
a  court  of  equity  does  not  and  ought  not  to  enforce  a  covenant,  binding  only  in 
•equity,  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  the  successors  of  the  covenantor  himself^— they 
having  entered  into  no  covenant^^-to  expend  sums  of  money  in  accordance  with 
what  the  original  covenantor  bound  himself  to  do.'' 

The  rule  is  now  firmly  established,  that  the  court  will  not 
enforce,  s^^ainst  the  grantee  of  the  covenantor,  who  has  him- 
self entered  into  no  covenant,  any  covenant  of  his  grantor  in 
relation  to  the  premises  conveyed,  which  does  not  run  with 
the  land  and  which  requires  the  expenditure  of  money :  ATare^ 
landv.  Cook  (1868),  L.  R.  6  Eq.  252 ;  Haywood  y.  Brunswick 
Building  Society  (1881),  8  Q.  B.  D.  403  ;  London  &  Southwest-^ 
em  Railway  Company  v.  Gomm  (1881),  L.  R.  20  Ch.  D.  562. 

Hulingw.  Chester  {\ii<^\  19  Mo.  App.  607,  though  an  action 
at  law,  illustrates  the  distinction  between  covenants  creating 
easements  and  covenants  which  can  only  be  enforced  where 
there  is  privity  of  contract.  Huling  and  W.  R.  Chester,  being 
the  owners  of  adjoining  lots,  by  agreement  under  seal,  pro- 
vided for  the  erection  of  a  line  wall  by  Huling,  and  for  pay- 
ment for  half  of  such  wall  by  Chester,  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  agreement,  or  at  his  option,  by  himself  or  his 
grantees,  when  he  or  they  built  upon  the  premises  using  the 
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part  of  the  wall  standing  thereon.  Prior  to  his  death,  Huling^ 
placed  the  line  wall  as  agreed,  one  half  on  the  W.  R.  Chester 
lot.  C  M.  Chester,  the  defendant,  purchased  the  lot  from  W. 
R.  Chester,  with  notice  of  the  contract,  and  erected  a  building^ 
on  the  lot,  using  the  party  wall.  This  action  was  brought  by 
the  heirs  of  Huling  to  recover  the  cost  of  one  half  of  the  wall. 
The  court  held  that  the  plaintifls  could  maintain  an  action  for 
any  interference  with  their  enjoyment  of  the  easement  in  the 
party  wall,  but  could  not,  as  owners  of  the  Huling  lot,  main- 
tain an  action  for  the  compensation  which  was  to  be  paid  to 
Huling  personally.  The  right  being  personal  to  Huling,  upoa 
his  death  went  to  his  personal  representatives. 

There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  equity  grants  relief  by 
compelling  the  expenditure  of  money  in  the  performance  of 
the  covenant,  but  in  these  cases  the  remedy  is  sought  against 
the  original  covenantor,  and  relief  is  granted  by  way  of  specific 
performance,  and  is  regulated  by  principles  aflfecting  that  branch 
of  equitable  jurisdiction.  Of  this  class  of  cases,  Randall  v. 
Latham  (1869),  36  Conn.  48,  is  an  example.  In  that  case,  the 
complainant  claimed  a  right,  under  one  Thomas,  to  the  water 
firom  a  raceway.  Thomas  and  the  respondent,  Latham,  wha 
was  the  original  covenantor,  were  respectively  the  owners  of 
mills  on  the  same  stream.  Thomas  conveyed  to  Latham  a 
tract  of  land  adjoining  the  mill  of  the  latter.  The  deed  con- 
tained a  reservation  that  the  grantor  should  have  the  privilege 
of  drawing  water  from  the  ditch  of  Latham's  mill,  and  that 
Latham  and  his  successors  should  keep  a  spout  ten  inches 
square  in  the  inside  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  to  which  the 
grrantor  should  at  all  times  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  water.  The  ditch  was  never  owned  by  Thomas,  and 
he  had  no  interest  in  it,  beyond  that  acquired  by  this  provision 
in  his  deed  to  Latham.  The  Court  sustained  the  complainant's 
bill,  saying — 

*'  The  deed  purports  to  require  the  reqxmdent  to  pot  in  the  spout  upon  land  not 
conveyed,  and  the  question  is  whether  a  court  of  equity  can  compel  him  to  do  It 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  That  the  respondent,  by  accepting  the  deed 
containing  the  provision,  thereby  agreed  to  perform  this  duty,  there  can  be  no- 
doubt.  This  duty  was  a  part  of  the  consideration  of  his  deed.  The  respondent 
has  received  full  compensation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  is  not  bound  to> 
peiibrm  it." 
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In  the  case  of  easements  created  by  reservation,  courts  of 
equity  are  more  liberal  than  courts  of  law.  On  technical 
grounds,  there  is  doubt  whether  at  law,  a  reservation  in  a  deed 
of  conveyance,  will  create  an  easement  in  other  lands  of  the 
grantee  than  the  lands  granted  and  conveyed  to  him.  In 
equity  there  is  no  embarrassment  on  this  subject.  Thus,  in 
Casey.  Haighi  (1829),  3  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  632;  s.  c.  I  PSdge 
(N.  Y.)  447,  Schuyler  owned  the  south  side  of  the  lower  (alls 
in  the  outlet  of  Lake.George,  and  also  the  land  under  the  bed 
of  the  stream.  Deals  and  Nichols  were  the  owners  of  the 
lands  on  the  north  shore,  and  to  them  he  made  a  grant  of  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  reserving  to  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
the  right  to  abut  any  dam,  or  dams,  on  both  sides  or  shores 
of  the  said  waters.  An  injunction  was  granted  to  restrain  a 
breach  of  the  covenant  In  construing  this  reservation,  Suth- 
erland, J.,  said — 

■■  The  reserratxm  can  have  no  effect  as  an  exception.  •  •  •  *  *  The  deed  of 
Scfanjler  did  not  convey,  or  profess  to  convey,  any  part  of  the  north  shore ;  he 
ooold  not  therefore  reserve  a  right  to  boild  a  dam  against  it  But,  though  void  as 
an  exoeptiony  the  reservation  b  binding  upon  the  grantees  and  their  asiigns,  and 
hecomes  operative  either  as  an  implied  covenant  or  by  way  of  estoppel.  The  deed 
is  to  be  construed  as  though  the  parties  had  mutually  covenanted  that  each  should 
have  a  right  to  butt  a  dam  upon  the  shore  of  the  other." 

By  Parol  Agreement— In  Tulk  v.  Moxhay  (1848),  2  Phil.  774, 
it  was  said,  that  if  there  was  a  mere  parol  agreement,  and  no 
covenant,  the  court  would  enforce  it  against  .a  party  purchas- 
ing with  notice,  on  the  ground  that  if  an  equity  be  attached  to 
the  property  by  the  owner,  no  one  purchasing  with  notice  of 
that  equity,  can  stand  in  a  different  situation  from  the  party 
from  whom  he  purchased.  The  agreement  may  be  either 
written  or  oral.  Thus,  in  Tallmadge  v.  Tlu  East  River  Bank 
(1862),  26  N.  Y.  IDS,  the  owner  of  lots  on  both  sides  of  a  city 
street  made  a  plan  exhibiting  the  street  as  widened  eight  feet 
on  each  side,  and  represented  to  several  vendees  of  different 
lots  that  all  the  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  lots  he  had  sold 
and  should  sell,  should  stand  back  eight  feet  from  the  line  of 
the  street  The  vendees  erected  buildings  in  conformity  with 
this  plan :  none  of  them  being  restricted  by  their  conveyances 
or  bound  by  any  covenant  in  respect  to  the  extent  or  mode  of 
Vol.  XXXVIIL— 6 
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their  occupation.  An  injunction  was  granted  to  restrain  a 
subsequent  purchaser  of  one  of  the  lots,  with  constructive 
notice  of  the  facts,  from  building  upon  the  eight  feet  adjoining 
the  street    The  Court  said — 

"  From  the  facts  found  by  the  judge  at  special  tcnn,  it  appears  *  *  *  that  the 
strips  of  eight  feet  in  width  on  both  sides  of  the  street  should  not  be  hoilt  upon, 
but  kept  open.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  [the  purchasers]  would  not  have 
bought  and  paid  their  money  except  upon  this  assurance.  It  is  to  be  pcesamed 
that,  relying  upon  this  assurance,  they  paid  a  larger  price  for  the  lots  than  other- 
wise they  would  hare  paid.  Selling  and  conveying  the  lots  under  such  ctrcufli- 
stances  and  with.8uch  assurances,  though  ▼erbal,  bound  Davis  [the  vendor]  ia 
equity  and  good  conscience  to  use  and  dispose  of  all  the  remaining  lots,  so  that  the 
assurances  upon  which  Maxwell  [a  purchaser  and  ooe  of  the  plaintilb  in  the  nut] 
and  others  had  bought  their  lots,  would  be  kept  or  fulfilled.  Thb  equity  attached 
to  the  remaining  lots,  so  that  any  one  subsequently  purchasing  from  Davis  any  one 
OK  more  of  the  remaining  lots,  with  notice  of  the  equity  as  between  Davis  and 
Maxwell  and  others,  the  prior  purchasers,  would  not  stand  In  a  difierent  litniliofft 
from  David,  bat  would  be  bunnd  by  that  equity." 

To  the  same  effect, /iiri(^  v.  Nightingale  (1863),  6  Allen 
(Mass.)  341 ;  Newman  v.  NeUis  (1884)  97  N.  Y.  285  ;  Lennimg 
V.  The  Ocean  City  As/n  (1886),  14  Stew.  Eq.  (N.  J.)  6o6l  The 
mere  exhibition,  however,  of  a  plan,  with  proposed  streets  and 
buildings  marked  upon  it,  or  representing  the  land  as  laid  out 
in  a  particular  manner,  will  not  create  a  contract,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  stipulation  affecting  the  course  of  improvements: 
Squire  v.  Campbell  {\%i(>\  i  Myl.  &  Cr.  458.  The  a{q>arent 
conflict  between  these  cases  is  explained  by  difference  in  the 
£aicts  involved.  In  the  New  York  case,  the  &cts  found*by  the 
judge  at  special  term,  and  the  facts  admitted  by  the  pleadings, 
showed  that  the  lots  were  bought  upon  the  assurance  or  ag^ree- 
ment  of  Davis  that  all  the  houses  on  the  plan,  as  shown  in 
the  map,  were  to  be  set  back  eight  feet  from  the  street  In  the 
English  case,  the  plan  was  exhibited  upon  the  treaty  for  a  lease. 
The  lease  as  executed,  contained  on  the  margin  another  plan 
which  did  not  extend  to  include  that  part  of  the  property  on 
which  the  injunction,  if  granted,  would  operate.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  evidence  established  a  parol  contract  collateral 
to  the  grant ;  in  the  latter,  the  affidavits  presented  tended  to 
vary  the  extent  and  form  of  the  plan  as  embodied  in  the  lease, 
and,  in  that  respect,  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  written  contract 
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WHEN,  IN    FAVOR   OF,   AND  AGAINST  WHOM,   AN   EQUITABLE 
EASEMENT  WILL  BE  ENFORCED. 

The  restriction  on  the  use  of  the  property  must  not  amount 
to  a  general  restraint  of  trade ;  for  the  law  will  not  permit  any 
one  to  restrain  a  person  from  doing  what  his  own  interest  and 
the  public  welfare  require  that  he  should  do.  Any  deed,  there- 
fore, by  which  a  person  binds  himself  not  to  employ  his  talents, 
his  industry  or  his  capital,  in  any  useful  undertaking  in  the 
kingdom,  would  be  void:  Homer  v.  Ashfard {\Z2^,  3  Bing. 
326;  Brewer  v.  Marshall  {ii6«),  4  C  E.  Green  (N.  J.)  537. 

The  rule  as  to  what  will  constitute  an  illegal  contract,  as  laid 
down  in  the  leading  case  of  Mitchell  \,  Reynolds  (17 11),  I  P. 
Wms.  181 ,  is  that  where  the  restraint  is  not  general,  but  partial, 
and  is  founded  on  a  valuable  consideration,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  an  unreasonable  restraint ;  and  a  restraint  preventing  a  per- 
son from  carrying  on  trade  within  a  certain  limit  of  space, 
though  unlimited  as  to  time,  may  be  good,  and  the  limit  of 
space  may  be  according  to  the  nature  of  the  trade:  CaU  v. 
TourU  (1869),  L»  R.  4  Ch.  App.  654;  Trustees^  etc.,  v.  Lynch 
(j  877),  70  N.  Y.  440;  Hodge  v.  Sloan  (1887),  107  Id.  244; 
Wilson  v.  Hart  (1866),  UR.  i  Ch.  App.  463 ;  Luker  v.  Dennis 
(1877),  L.  R.  7  Ch.  D.  227. 

Change  in  Character  of  Property. — ^A  court  of  equity  will  not 
^  enforce  a  covenant  of  the  character  under  consideration,  where 
the  complainant  has  caused  or  permitted  a  material  change  in 
the  pro^rty ,  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  scheme  of  restriction 
was  adopted,  nor  where,  by  reason  of  the  altered  condition  of 
the  propertj',  it  would  be  oppressive  to  give  efQ^  to  the  cove- 
nant or  agreement.  This  question  arises  in  three  classes  of 
cases :  first,  where  the  complainant  has  himself  altered  the 
condition  of  the  property  with  respect  to  which  the  scheme  of 
improvement  wa^  devised;  second,  where  he  has  permitted 
breaches  by  other  covenantors ;  and,  third,  where  the  condition 
of  things  has  been  altered  by  changes  referable  to  the  acts  of 
others.  Thus,  in  Duke  of  Bedford  v.  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  often  cited  as  the  British  Museum  case,  (1822),  2  M. 
&  K.  552,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  being  the  owner  of  all  the 
property  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  British  Museum,  for  the 
protection  of  a  large  part  of  that  property,  took  a  covenant 
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from  the  persons  to  whom  he  sold  or  let  other  parts  of  the 
property,  restricting  them  from  building  otherwise  than  in  a 
particular  way.  He  afterwards  himself  built  upon  a  large  part 
of  the  property  which  was  originally  intended  not  to  be  built 
upon.  In  refusing  his  application  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendant,  being  the  grantee  of  the  original  covenantor^ 
from  building  in  violation  of  the  covenant,  the  Court  said-^ 


•"  If  this  deed  is  permitted  to  be  urged  agunitwliflt  I  mnA  call,  not  the  legal,  bat 
the  actual  intentkn  of  the  parties,  and  if  you  have  the  means  of  obtaining  uaj 
remedy,  yoa  may  have  recourse  to  your  deed;  but  yon  cannot,  nnder  sndi  dream- 
stances,  come  into  a  court  of  equity  for  a  remedy  which  the  court  never  grants^ 
except  in  cases  where  it  would  be  strictly  equitable  to  grant  it  It  b  impossible  to 
state  as  the  doctrine  of  a  court  of  equity,  that  the  court  will  carry  into  ezecutkm  « 
^lecific  covenant,  in  aU  cases  where  the  legal  intentioo  of  the  deed  is  found.  *  *** 
The  question  is  whether,  from  the  altered  state  of  the  property,  altered  by  the  act» 
of  the  party  himself  he  has  not  thereby  vohmtarily  waived  and  abandoned  all  fhat^ 
control  which  was  applicable  to  the  property  in  its  former  state." 

To  the  same  effect  are  Sayres  v.  Calfyer  (1883),  L.  R.  24  Ou 
Div.  180;  Lattuturv.  Livermore  {1S7S),  72  N.  Y.  174. 

Where  the  covenant  is  framed  to  provide  uniformity  in  the 
mode  of  building,  so  that  the  enjoyment  which  ^uings  from 
regularity  in  a  series  of  dwelling  may  be  preserved,  he  who 
seeks  to  enforce  the  covenant,  must  suffer  no  such  breach  of 
the  stipulation  by  other  grantees,  as  will  frustrate  all  the  benefit 
that  would  otherwise  accrue  to  the  other  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment Thus,  in  Ro^  v.  WiUiams  (1822),  i  T.  &  R.  17,  the 
defendant  Williams  had  conveyed  to  the  plaintiff  a  piece  of 
ground,  being  pout  of  a  larger  tract,  covenanting  for  himself, 
his  heirs,  appointees  and  assigns,  that  all  buildings  to  be  erected 
on  the  adjoining  land  of  the  grantee  should  be  built  in  a  cer- 
tain manner.  The  bill  stated  that  Williams  had  contracted  to 
sell,  and  was  about  to  convey  to  the  defendant,  Bumand,  part 
of  the  land  belonging  to  him  to  the  west  of  the  plot  conveyed 
to  the  plaintiff,  without  requiring  any  stipulation  that  Bumand 
should  refrain  from  building  houses  in  a  manner  not  conform- 
able to  his  covenaAt,  and  that  Burnand  had  agreed  to  let  the 
land  for  the  erection  of  houses  not  in  conformity  with  the 
covenant.  It  appeared  by  affidavits,  that  four  years  previously 
another  grantee  of  part  of  the  tract  had  been  permitted  to  build 
in  disregard  of  the  restriction.     Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  said — 
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"  Every  rdazitico  which  the  pliintiff  has  pennitted,  in  allowiog  hooMS  to  be 
hoilt  in  violatioQ  of  the  corenanty  amounts  pro  ta$Uo  to  a  dispensation  of  the  obU- 
gatioa  intended  to  be  contracted  by  it  Vevy  little,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  is  ioffi- 
dent  to  show  acquiescence ;  and  courts  of  equity  will  not  interfere  unless  the  noat 
active  diligence  has  been  exerted  throughout  the  whole  proceeding.  *  «  •  •  In 
evoy  case  of  this  sort,  the  party  injured  is  bound  to  make  immediate  applicatkm  lo 
the  couit  in  the  first  instance ;  and  cannot  permit  money  to  be  expended  by  a  per- 
son,  even  though  he  has  notice  of  the  covenant,  and  then  apply  for  an  injunction. 
Taking  all  the  circnmstances  together,  the  permission  to  baild  contrary  to  the  cove- 
nant, and  the  laying  by,  four  or  five  months,  before  filing  the  bill,  this  is  not  a  case 
in  which  a  court  of  equity  ought  to  interfere  by  injunction,  but  the  plaintiff  must  be 
left  to  his  remedy  at  law." 

So,  also.  Peek  v.  Matthews  (1867),  L.  R.  3  Eq.  5 15 ;  Gaskin 
V.  Bidls  (1879),  L.  R.  13  Ch.  Div.  324;  Eastwood  v.  Lever 
(1863),  4  DeG.  J.  &  S.  1 14;  Child  v.  Douglass  (1854),  5  DeGw 
M.  &  G.  739. 

The  waiver  relied  upon,  must  be  in  respect  of  a  material  vio* 
lation  of  the  covenant  In  German  v.  Chapman  ( 1 877),  L.  R. 
7  Ch.  Div.  271,  the  law  is  recognized  to  be,  as  stated  in  Roper 
V.  Wilbams,  that— 

*  If  there  is  a  general  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  and 
then,  either  by  permianon  or  acquiescence,  or  fay  a  long  chain  of  things,  the  prop- 
erty has  been  either  entirely,  or  so  snhstanrially  changed,  as  that  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  place  or  neighborhood  has  been  aheied,  so  that  the  whole  object  for 
which  the  covenant  was  originally  entered  into,  rnnst  be  considered  to  be  at  an 
end,  (hen  the  covenantee  is  not  allowed  to  come  mto  the  court  for  the  purpose 
merely  of  hf^wmg  and  annoying  some  particular  man,  where  the  court  could  see 
he  was  not  doing  it  bwui  fide,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  object  for  which  the 
covenant  was  origmally  entered  into." 

The  Court  (in  German  v.  Chapman)  then  proceeded— 

*■  That  is  very  different  fit>m  the  case  we  have  before  us,  where  the  planitiff  says 
that  in  one  particular  spot,  far  away  from  this  place,  and  not  interfering  at  all  with 
die  general  scheme,  he  has,  under  particular  circumstances,  allowed  a  waiver  of  the 
covenant  I  think  it  would  be  a  monstrous  thing  to  say  that  nobody  could  do  an 
act  of  kindness,  or  that  any  vendor  of  an  estate,  who  had  taken  covenants  of  this 
kind  from  several  persons,  could  not  do  an  act  of  kindness,  or  from  any  motive 
whatever,  relax  in  any  single  instance  any  of  these  covenants,  without  destroying 
the  whole  effect  of  the  stipulations  which  other  people  had  entered  into  with  him. 
For  instance,  in  this  very  case,  application  was  made  to  the  plaintiff  for  a  waiver. 
It  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose,  if  he  had  acceded  to  that  application,  that  there- 
fore he  was,  by  the  mere  act  of  kindness  to  the  defendants  themselves,  destroying 
the  whole  benefit  of  the  covenants  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  estate.*' 

The  same  ruling  in  Western  v.  Macdermott  (1866),  L.  R.  i 
Eq.  499,  s.  c.  affirmed  on  appeal  (1866),  L.  R.  2  Ch.  App.  72 ; 
Kentw.  Sober  {\Zt^\\  1  Sim.  N.  S.  517. 
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Where  a  contingency  has  h^^pened,  not  within  the 
templation  of  the  parties,  which  imposes  upon  the  property  a 
condition  frustrating  the  scheme  devised  by  them,  and  defeat- 
ing the  object  of  the  covenant,  thus  rendering  its  enforcement 
oppressive  and  inequitable,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  decree 
such  enforcement  In  Trustees  cf  Columbia  College  v.  Thaicker 
(1881X  87  N.  Y.  31 1,  the  covenant  was  not  to  erect,  establish 
or  carry  on  in  any  manner,  on  any  part  of  the  said  lands,  any- 
stable,  school-house,  engine  house,  tenement  or  community 
house,  or  any  kind  of  manu&ctory,  trade  or  business  whatso- 
ever, or  erect  or  build,  or  commence  to  erect  or  build,  any 
building  or  edifice  with  intent  to  use  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof,  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid.  The  breaches 
relied  on  by  the  plaintiff  were  that  the  defendant  permitted 
the  use  of  the  several  rooms  in  the  houses  upon  the  preaiises 
by  his  tenants,  for  the  business  of  a  tailor,  milliner,  insurance 
agent,  newspaper  dealer,  tobacconist  and  two  express  carriers^ 
It  also  appeared  that  the  general  current  of  business  had 
reached  and  passed  the  premises,  and  that  during  the  pendency 
of  the  action,  an  elevated  railroad  \vas  built  with  a  station  in 
front  of  such  premises,  which  the  trial  court  found  affected 
them  injuriously,  and  rendered  them  less  profitable  for  the 
purpose  of  a  dwelling  house,  but  did  not  render  their  use  for 
business  purposes  indispensable.  The  evidence  also  disclosed 
that  the  station  covered  a  portion  of  Ihe  street,  its  platform 
occupied  half  the  width  of  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  defendant's 
premises,  and  from  it  persons  could  look  direcdy  into  the 
windows,  and  that  this,  with  the  noise  of  the  trains,  rendered 
privacy  and  quiet  impossible,  so  that  large  depreciations  in 
rents  and  frequent  vacations  followed  the  construction  of  the 
road.     Mr.  Justice  Danforth,  speaking  for  the  Court,  said: 

'^  It  is  now  claimed  by  the  appellaiit  thct  there  has  been  sndi  an  entire  chaiife 
In  the  character  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  premises,  as  to  defeat  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  agreement,  and  that  it  weald  be  ineqnitable  to  deprive  the  defendant 
of  the  priviieges  of  conforming  his  property  to  that  character,  so  that  he  could  oae 
it  to  his  greater  advantage,  and  in  no  respect  to  the  detriment  of  the  plaintiff.  The 
agreement  before  ns  recites,  that  the  object  which  the  parties  to  the  covenant  had 
in  view  was  'to  provide  for  the  better  improvement  of  the  lands,  and  to  secure 
their  permanent  value.'  It.  certainly  is  not  the  doctrine  of  courts  of  equity  to 
-   enforce,  by  its  peculiar  mandate,  every  contract,  in  all  cases,  even  where  specific 
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cxeoBtioo  is  found  to  be  its  legal  intention  and  effect  It  gives  or  withholds  such, 
decree,  according  to  its  discretion,  in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
the  plaintift's  prayer  for  relief  is  not  answered,  where,  under  those  circumstances, 
tbe  relief  he  seeks  would  te  inequitable.  *  *  *  *  If  for  any  reasons,  therefore, 
not  referable  to  the  defendant,  an  enforcement  of  the  covenant  would  defeat  either 
of  the  ends  contemplated  by  the  parties,  a  court  of  equity  might  well  refuse  to  in- 
terfere; or  if  in  fact  the  condition  of  the  property  by  which  the  premises  are  sur- 
rounded, has  been  so  altered  '  that  the  terms  and  restrictions '  of  the  covenant  are 
no  UrnstT  applicable  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  *  *  *  *  And  so,  though  the 
coolnct  was  fair  and  jast  when  made,  the  interference  of  the  court  should  be 
denied,  if  subsequent  events  have  made  performance  by  the  defendant  so  onerous, 
that  its  enforcement  would  impose  great  hardship  upon  him  and  cause  little  or  no 
bene6t  to  the  plaintiff.  *  *  *  *  In  the  case  before  us,  the  plaintiffs  rely  upon  no 
droomstance  of  equity,  but  put  their  claim  to  relief  upon  the  covenant  and  the 
violation  of  its  conditions  by  the  defendant  They  have  established,  by  their  com- 
plaint and  proof,  a  dear  legal  cause  of  action.  If  damages  have  been  sustained, 
they  must,  in  any  proper  action,  be  allowed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defend- 
ant has  exhibited  such  change  in  the  condition  of  the  adjacent  property,  and  its 
character  for  use,  as  leaves  no  ground  for  equitable  interference,  if  the  discretion 
of  the  court  is  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  I  have  stated,  or  the  cases  which 
those  principles  have  controlled." 

See  also  the  dictum  above  quoted  (page  85)  from  Roper  v. 
WUliams  (1822),  i  T.  &  R.  17. 

Object  of  Restriction, — It  must  also  appear,  either  from  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
originated,  or  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  property,  that 
the  restriction  was  intended  to  benefit  that  property,  and  not 
merely  for  the  personal  advantage  of  the  original  covenantee : 
Keatcs  v.  Lyon  (1869),  L.  R.  4  Ch.  App.  218;  Parker \, Night- 
ingale  (1863),  6  Allen  (Mass.)  341;  Peck\,  Conway  (1876), 
119  Mass.  546;  Sharpy.  Ropes  (1872),  no  Id.  381;  Clark y. 
Martin  (1865X49  Pa.  289;  Tod-Heatlyy.  Benham  (1888),  L. 
R.40  Ch.  Div.  80.  In  Nottingliam  Patent  Brick  and  Tile  Com-- 
panyy.  Butler  (1886),  16  Q.  B.  D.  778,  Lindley,  L.  J.,  stated 
the  law  to  be  as  decided  in  Harrison y.  Good {iSyi),  L.  R.  11 
Eq.  338,  "  that  it  is  an  inference  of  fact  in  each  case,  whether 
the  purchasers  are  bound  inter  se  by  such  covenants,  and  that 
the  mere  fact  that  the  vendor  does  not  bind  himself  expressly 
to  enforce  the  covenants  which  he  takes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
purchasers,  is  not  material."  It  is  the  community  of  interest 
in  the  beneficial  restriction  which  necessarily  require^  and 
imports  reciprocity  of  obligation.    This  in  Rencds  v.  Cowlishaw 
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(1878),  L.  R.  9  Ch.  D.  125,  the  former  owners  in  fee  of  a  resi- 
dential estate  and  adjoining  lands,  sold  part  of  the  adjoining 
lands  to  the  defendant's  predecessors  in  title,  who  entered  into 
a  covenant  to  build  upon  the  land  therd»y  conveyed,  within  -a 
certain  distance  from  a  particular  road;  that  the  garden  walls 
or  palisades  to  be  set  up  along  the  sides  of  the  said  road 
should  stand  back  a  certain  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
road ;  that  any  house  to  be  built  upon  the  land  adjoining  the 
road,  should  be  of  a  certain  value,  and  of  an  elevation  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  houses  on  a  particular  road ;  and  that  no 
trade  or  business  should  be  carried  on  in  any  of  such  houses 
or  buildings,  but  that  the  same  should  be  used  as  private 
dwelling  houses  only.  The  conveyance  did  not  state  that  this 
covenant  was  for  the  protection  of  the  residential  property,  or 
in  reference  to  the  adjoining  pieces  of  land,  or  make  any  state* 
ment  or  reference  thereto.  Other  pieces  of  the  adjoining 
lands  were  subsequently  sold,  and  the  conveyance  to  the  pur* 
chaser  in  each  case  contained  restrictive  covenants  similar  to 
that  above  mentioned.  The  same  vendors  afterwards  sold  the 
residential  estate  to  the  plaintiffs'  predecessors  in  title.  The 
conveyances  contained  no  reference  to  the  restrictive  cove- 
nants, nor  was  there  any  contract  or  representation  that  the 
purchasers  of  the  residential  estate  were  to  have  the  benefit  of 
them ;  there  was,  moreover,  in  the  conveyance  to  the  plain- 
tiffs, a  covenant  not  to  build  a  public  house  or  carry  on  offen- 
sive trades  upon  a  particular  portipnof  the  property  conveyed, 
thus  limiting  their  use  of  the  purchased  property,  but  not  co- 
extensively  with  those  covenants  first  given.  Vice  Chancellor 
Hall  dismissed  a  bill  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  building 
in  contravention  of  the  first  mentioned  covenants.  In  hb 
judgment  he  said: 

"  From  the  cases  *  *  *  it  mmy,  I  think,  be  oonsidered  as  detemiined,  that  any 
one  who  has  acquired  land,  being  one  of  scTeral  lots  laid  oat  for  sale  as  building 
plots,  where  the  court  is  satisfied  that  it  was  the  intention  that  eadi  <me  of  the 
several  purchasers  should  be  bound  by,  and  should,  as  against  the  others,  have  the 
benefit  of  the  coTcnanls  entered  into  by  each  of  the  purchasers,  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  covenant ;  and  that  the  right,  that  is,  the  benefit  of  the  coTenaat, 
enures  to  the  assign  of  the  first  purchaser,  in  other  words,  runs  with  the  Innd  of 
soch  purchaser.  Thb  right  exists  not  only  where  the  several  pwties  execute  a 
nntual  deed  of  covenant,  bat  where  a  mutual  contrmct  can  be  snffideutlj  estab- 
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fished.  A  parcbascr  may  also  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  restrictive  corenaat 
entered  into  with  his  vendor  by  another  or  others  where  his  vendor  has  contracted 
with  him  that  he  shall  be  the  assign  of  it,  that  is,"  have  the  benefit  of  the  covenant. 
And  soch  covenant  need  not  be  express,  bat  may  be  collected  from  the  transac- 
tion of  sale  and  purchase.  In  considering  this,  the  expressed  or  otherwise  appa- 
rent purpose  or  object  of  the  covenant,  in  reference  to  iu  being  intended  to  be 
annexed  to  other  property,  or  to  its  being  only  obtained  to  enable  the  covenantee 
more  advantageously  to  deal  with  his  property,  is  important  to  be  attended  to. 
Whether  the  porchaser  is  the  purchaser  of  all  the  land  retained  by  his  vendor 
when  the  cofvenant  was  entered  into,  ts  also  importanL  If  he  is  not,  it  may  be 
important  to  take  into  considenOiGo  whether  his  vendor  has  lold  olf  part  of  the 
land  so  retained,  and  if  he  has  done  so,  whether  or  not  he  has  so  sold  subject  to  a 
SBDoilar  covenant ;  whether  the  purchaser  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  Covenant  has 
entered  into  a  similar  covenant  may  not  be  so  inq>ortant'* 

The  Vice  Chancellor,  being  satisfied  that  the  restrictive 
covenant  was  not  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  the  particular  pro- 
perty, but  to  enable  the  vendors  to  make  the  most  of  the  prop- 
erty they  retained,  refused  to  order  an  injunction.  This 
decision  was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  (1879),  L.  R. 
1 1  Ch.  Div.  866,  and  cited  with  emphatic  approval  in  Spicerw. 
Martin  (1888),  L.  R.  14  App.  Cas.  12;  Master  \,  Hansard 
(1876),  L.  R.  4  Ch.  Div.  718 ;  Badger  v.  Boardman  (i860),  16 
Gray  (Mass.)  559;  Tobey  v.  Moore  (1881),  130  Mass.  448; 
Thurston  v^Minke  (1870),  32  Md.  487.  And  where  the  re- 
strictions are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  property,  and  enure 
in  &vor  of  the  persons  who  become  the  respe(:tive  owners  of 
it,  the  original  covenantee  cannot  by  release  discharge  any  part 
of  it  except  such  as  he  still  retains:  Raynor  v.  Lyon  (1887),  46 
Hun.  (N.  Y.)  227. 

Title  to  land  within  the  tract,  for  the  common  benefit  of 
which  the  easement  is  created,  is  the  only  other  requisite  to  sup- 
port a  prayer  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  a  violation  of  the  cove- 
nant by  any  proprietor.  As  restrictions  of  this  nature  are  in- 
tended for  the  mutual  protection  of  all  the  proprietors,  neither 
privity  of  contract  nor  privity  of  estate  is  essential,  and  a  prior 
may  have  a  remedy  against  a  subsequent  purchaser  of  part  of 
the  same  tract,  even  when  a  parol  representation  of  a  uniform 
building  plan  is  the  sole  evidence  of  the  contract :  Tobey  v. 
Moore  (1881),  130  Mass.  448;  TcUmadgew.  The  East  River 
Bank  (1862)  26  N.  Y.  105 ;  Gibert  v.  Peteler  (1868),  38  Id. 
165 ;  Green  v.  Creighton  (1861),  7  R.  I.  i. 
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It  is  necessary  that  the  defendant  purchase  with  full  notioe 
of  the  agreement  It  is  binding  upon  him,  not  because  he 
stands  as  assignee  of  the  party  who  made  the  agreement,  but 
because  he  has  taken  the  estate  with  notice  of  a  valid  agree- 
ment concerning  it,  which  he  cannot  equitably  refuse  to  per- 
form :  Whitney  v.  Union  Ry.  Co,  (1858),  1 1  Gray  (Mass.)  359; 
Phanix  Ins.  Co.  v.  Continental  Ins.  Co.  (1882),  87  N.  Y.  400. 
And  slight  circumstances  will  be  construed  as  equivalent  to 
notice  of  the  existence  of  the  equity.  Thus,  in  TaUmadge  v. 
The  East  River  Bank,  cited  above,  the  uniformity  in  the  posi- 
tion of  houses  erected  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  in  con- 
formity with  a  general  building  plan,  was  held  to  be  sufficient 
to  put  the  purchaser  on  inquiry  and  charge  him  with  notice. 
Similarly,  Salisbury  v.  Atidrews  (1880),  128  Mass.  336;  Mar^ 
landw.  Cook  (1868),  L.  R.  6  Eq.  252. 

EQUITABLE  REMEDIES. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  what  will  amount  to  a  violation 
of  an  equitable  easement,  and  the  remedy  which  a  court  of 
equity  will  apply.  The  owner  of  the  servient  tenement  can 
do  no  act  on  his  land  which  interferes  substantially  with  the 
easement,  or  with  those  rights  which  are  requisite  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  its  benefits ;  but  the  utmost  extent  of  the  duty 
which  rests  on  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement,  is  not  to 
alter  its  condition  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
easement:  Gal.  &  What  on  Ease't.  7,  339;  Kirkpatrick  v. 
Peshine  (1873),  9  C.  E.  Green  (N.  J.)  206;  Johnston  v.  Hyde 
(1881).  6  Stew.  Eq.  (N.  J.)  632.  The  extent  to  which  the 
owner  of  the  servient  tenement  is  interdicted  from  the  exercise 
of  acts  of  ownership  on  his  lands,  will  depend  on  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  the  easement:  Atkins  v.  Bordman  (1841),  2 
Mete  (Mass.)  457.  Where  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  is  annexed 
to  the  doing  of  the  act  prohibited,  this  penalty  does  not 
authorize  the  party  to  do  the  act,  and  before  the  act  is  done, 
the  Court  will  restrain  him  by  injunction,  unless  it  appears 
from  a  fair  construction  of  the  instrument  that  it  was  intended 
to  make  the  stipulated  sum  the  price  of  non-performance ;  but 
if  the  act  is  done  the  penalty  must  be  paid,  and  the  amount  is 
unimportant:  French  v.  Macale  (1842),  2  Dru.  &  War.  269; 
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Cdis  V.  Shns  (1854),  5  DeG.  M.  &  G.  i ;  Tlie  Phanix  Ins.  Co. 
V.  The  Continental  Ins.  ti?.  (1882),  87  N.  Y.  400;  The  Diamond 
MaUh  Co.  V.  Roeber  (1887).  106  Id.  473;  National  Promn- 
cialBani  rf  England  v.  Marshall  (1888),  L.  R.  40  Ch.  D.  1 12. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  show  that  any  damage  has  been  done. 
A  covenantee  has  the  right  to  have  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
the  property,  modo  et  forma,  as  stipulated  for  by  him.  The 
mere  (act  that  a  breach  of  the  covenant  is  intended,  is  a  suffi- 
dent  ground  for  the  interference  of  the  court  by  injunction: 
Kkrkpatfick  v.  Peshine  (1873),  9  C.  E.  Green  (N.  J.)  206. 

The  usual  and  proper  equitable  remedy  for  a  breach  of  a 
negative  covenant  or  agreement,  is  an  injunction.  This  will 
be  awarded  as  of  course,  upon  proof  of  the  complainant's 
right  and  its  violation  by  the  defendant.  In  some  cases,  the 
court  will  import  a  negative  quality  into  the  covenant,  and 
enforce  the  right  by  injunction:  Kerr's  Injunctions  in  Equity, 
521;  Nezvman  v.  Nellis  (1884).  97  N.  Y.  285.  Thus,  in  the 
English  brewers'  leases,  covenants  are  usually  inserted  stipu- 
lating for  the  purchase  from  the  lessor  of  all  the  beer  con- 
sumed at  the  public  house  demised.  Such  rights  will  be  pro- 
tected by  injunction,  against  assigjnees  with  notice,  even  where 
they  extend  to  other  public  houses  held  by  the  same  lessees 
under  other  landlords  :  Lukerv. Dennis {x^jf),  L.  R.  7  Ch.  Div. 
227 ;  Catt  v.  Tourle  ( 1 869),  L.  R.  4  Ch.  App.  654.  The  ground 
of  decision  is,  that  the  grant  of  an  exclusive  right  of  this 
description,  contained  in  a  covenant,  is  equivalent  to  a  negative 
covenant,  and  the  cases  are  thus  brought  under  the  operation 
of  the  rule  in  Lumley  v.  Wagner  (1852),  i  D.  M.  &  G.  604,  that 
wherever  a  court  of  equity  has  not  proper  jurisdiction  to  en- 
force specific  performance,  it  operates  to  bind  men's  consciences, 
so  &r  as  they  can  be  bound,  to  a  true  and  literal  performance 
of  their  agreements,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  depart  from 
their  contracts  at  their  pleasure,  leaving  the  party  with  whom 
they  have  contracted  to  the  mere  chance  of  any  damages  which 
a  jury  may  give.  By  thus  importing  a  negative  quality  into 
an  affirmative  covenant,  the  courts  have  assumed  to  enforce 
agreements  of  which  specific  performance  could  not  be  decreed : 
Cooke  V.  ChilcoU  (1876),  L.  R.  3  Ch.  Div.  694.    The  propriety 
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and  extent  of  this  exercise  of  jurisdiction  it  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article  to  examine. 

Where  interference  with  the  easement  is  merely  threatened, 
the  preventative  remedy  by  injunction  is  always  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case ;  but  if  there  has  been  an  actual  in- 
terference, a  mandatory  injunction  may  become  necessary  to 
supplement  the  usual  remedy.  The  power  of  the  court  to 
grant  such  relief,  though  once  questioned,  is  now  admitted 
beyond  doubt  In  Rankin  v.  Huskisson  (1830),  4  Sim.  13,  the 
agreement  was  that  no  buildings  should  be  erected  on  the  plot 
of  ground,  south  of  the  demised  premises.  The  complainants 
built  thereon,  and  afterwards  the  defendants  began  to  erect 
stables  on  the  adjoining  land.  Vice-Chancellor  Shaowell 
awarded  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendants,  not  only 
from  continuing  the  projected  buildings,  or  commendng  ai^ 
other  buildings  whatever,  on  the  plot  of  ground  described  in 
the  pleadings,  or  any  part  thereof,  but  also  from  permitting; 
such  part  of  said  building  as  had  been  already  erected  to  remain 
thereon.  See  note  (i)  to  Rankin  v«  Huskissan;  Kerr  on  In- 
junc,  231.  The  extreme  limit  of  this  jurisdiction,  however,  is 
the  restoration  of  the  property  to  its  condition  at  the  time  the 
wrongful  act  or  neglect  began. 

As  has  been  said,  specific  performance  of  a  proper  covenant 
to  perform  positive  acts,  will  be  decreed,  if  the  covenant  is  one 
which  runs  with  the  land,  or  if  the  bill  is  filed  against  the 
original  covenantor.  What  are  proper  covenants  under  tiiis 
head  of  equitable  jurisdiction  is  a  question  to  be  determined 
solely  under  the  rules  regulating  the  granting  of  that  kind  of 
relief.    It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  its  limitations  here. 

Sherrerd  Dspob. 
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RECENT  AMERICAN  DECISIONS. 

Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 
WESTMORELAND  AND   CAMBRIA   NATURAL  GAS   CO. 

V. 
DE  WITT   ET  AL. 

Natural  gas  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  is  a  pait  of  it,  and,  so  long  as 
U  fe  on  or  in  it,  is  subject  to  his  control ;  but  when  it  escapes,  and  goes  into  other 
knd,  or  cones  under  another's  control,  the  title  of  the  former  owner  is  gone. 

If  an  adjoining  or  distant  owner  drills  a  well  on  his  own  land,  and  taps  hit 
neighbor's  vein  of  gas,  so  thai  it  comes  into  his  well  and  uodcr  his  cootrol,  such 
gas  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  well. 

The  owner  of  land,  leasing  it  to  another  for  the  porpose  of  drilling  gas  wells 
diereoo,  and  reserring  the  right  to  till  the  soil,  after  the  lessee  has  drilled  a  well 
and  has  gas  readyto  flow  into  pipes  by  turning  a  valve,  cannot  claim  that  the  lessee 
is  not  in  possession,  and  that  he  must  resort  to  a  court  of  law  to  establish  his  title 
before  a  court  of  equity  will  interfere. 

The  grant  by  lease  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  and  op- 
erating gas  wells,  **  no  wells  to  be  drilled  within  300  yards  of  the  brick  building  '* 
on  the  tract,  is  a  release  of  the  rigbt  of  the  grantor  to  lease  the  land  within  such 
^oo  yards,  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  and  maintaining  a  gas  well. 

If  both  parties  disregard  the  strict  terms  of  a  lease,  respecting  payment  at  the 
lenor's  request,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  a  delay  in  part  of  a  payment,  and  no 
4f">«"<^  is  made  therefor  by  the  lessor,  such  acts  constitute  a  waiver  of  the  right  to 
<lf»""<  a  forfeiture  for  non-payment 

A  payee,  by  saying  that  it  will  be  uselen  to  exhibit  the  money  to  him,  when  the 
money  is  present,  waives  his  right  thereafter  to  insist  that  no  proper  tender  in  that 
veqiect  was  made. 

Appeal  from  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Westmoreland 
County. 

Mo&rhead  &  Head,  for  appellant. 

D,  5.  Atkinson,  /  M.  Peoples,  Vin.  E,  Williams,  and  W.  A. 
Griffith,  for  appellees. 

Mitchell,  J.,  November  ii,  1889.  Complainants  filed  a 
bill,  setting  forth  a  lease  of  land  from  Brown,  one  of  the  respon- 
dents, for  oil  and  gas  purposes ;  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  money  under  the  lease ;  a  subsequent  lease  of  the  same  land 
by  Brown  to  the  other  respondents,  who  took  with  knowledge 
of  complainants'  rights;  and  the  entry  by  them  with  the  intent 
to  drill  a  well  upon  the  said  land,  and  take  gas,  etc.  The  bill 
concluded  with  an  averment  that  such  a  well  could  be  drilled 
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and  put  in  operation  in  about  forty  days,  long  before  an  adju- 
dication could  be  had  upon  the  rights  of  the  parties,  and  that 
thereby  enormous  waste  would  be  committed  upon  the  prem- 
ises of  complainants,  and  irreparable  injury  to  their  interests; 
wherefore  they  prayed  an  injunction,  etc.  The  answer  of  re- 
spondents substantially  admitted  all  of  the  facts  set  up  in  the 
bill,  except  that  the  well  which  they  were  about  to  drill  was  on 
premises  leased  to  complainants,  and  that  irreparable  injury  to 
complainants  would  result  therefrom ;  and  further  setting  up 
that  the  lease  to  complainants  had  been  forfeited  for  non-pay- 
ment of  certain  moneys  due  thereunder. 

Two  issues,  therefore,  were  raised  by  the  pleadings :  Firsi^ 
whether  the  well  contemplated  by  the  respondents  was  upon 
the  leased  land;  and,  secondly,  whether  there  had  been  a  for- 
feiture of  the  lease.  The  actual  fiict  not  being  disputed,  both 
these  issues  really  turned  on  the  construction  of  the  lease. 
Under  these  issues  the  parties  went  on  for  some  months,  and 
completed  their  evidence.  When,  however,  the  case  came  to 
be  argued  before  the  master,  the  respondents  took  the  ground 
that  the  complainants,  being  out  of  possession,  and  their  title 
being  disputed,  had  no  standing  in  equity,  but  must  first  estab- 
lish their  rights  at  law.  The  learned  master  adopted  this  view, 
found  as  a  fact  that  complainants  were  out  of  possession,  and 
reported,  as  a  conclusion  of  law  therefrom,  that  the  bill  must 
be  dismissed.  The  Court  below  adopted  this  report  with  only 
a  formal  opinion,  expressing  unwillingness  to  say  the  master 
had  erred. 

The  master  finds  formally  that, "  during  several  months  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  bill,  Brown,  claiming  a  forfeiture  of  said 
lease,  had  taken  full  and  absolute  possession  of  the  premises 
and  rights  mentioned  and  granted  in  the  lease."  An  examin- 
ation, however,  of  the  evidence  fails  to  disclose  a  single  fact  on 
which  such  a  finding  can  be  sustained.  It  rests  entirely  on  a 
misconception  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  possession  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  the  possession  itself  of  which  the  sub- 
ject-matter admitted.  The  subject  of  possession  was  not  the 
land,  certainly  not  the  surface.  All  of  that,  except  the  portions 
actually  necessary  for  operating  purposes,  was  expressly  re- 
served by  the  lease  to  Brown,  the  lessor.     Except  of  such  por- 
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tions,  the  complainants  had  no  possession  that  was  not  con- 
current with  that  of  the  lessor,  if,  indeed,  it  could  be  called 
possession  of  the  land  at  all.  Complainants*  right  in  the  sur- 
£ice  of  the  land  under  the  lease  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  an 
casement  of  entry  and  examination,  with  a  right  of  possession 
arising  where  a  particular  place  of  operation  should  be  selected, 
and  the  easement  of  ingress,  egress,  storage,  transportation, 
etc,  during  the  continuance  of  the  operation.  The  real  subject 
of  possession  to  which  complainant  was  entitled  under  the 
lease,  was  the  gas  or  oil  contained  in,  or  obtainable  through, 
the  land.  • 

The  learned  master  says,  gas  is  a  mineral,  and  while  in  siiu^ 
is  part  of  the  land,  and  therefore  possession  of  the  land  is  pos- 
session of  the  gas.  But  this  deduction  must  be  made  with 
some  qualifications.  Gas,  it  is  true,  is  a  mineral ;  but  it  is  a 
mineral  with  peculiar  attributes,  which  require  the  application 
of  precedents  arising  outof  ordinary  mineral  rights,  with  much 
more  careful  consideration  of  the  principles  involved  than  of 
the  mere  decisions.  Water  also  is  a  mineral ;  but  the  decisions 
in  ordinary  cases  of  mining  rights,  etc.,  have  never  been  held 
as  unqualified  precedents  in  regard  to  flowing,  or  even  to  per- 
colating, waters. 

Water  and  oil,  and  still  more  strongly  gas,  may  be  classed 
by  themselves,  if  the  analogy  be  not  too  fanciful,  as  minerals 
fertE  naturct.  In  common  with  animals,  and  unlike  other  min- 
erab,  they  have  the  power  and  the  tendency  to  escape  without 
the  volition  of  the  owner.  Their  "  fugitive  and  wandering  ex- 
istence within  the  limits  of  a  particular  tract  was  uncertain,*'  as 
said  by  Chief  Justice  Agnew  in  Brcwn  v.  Vandegrift  (1875),  80 
Pa.  147,  148.  They  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  are 
part  of  it,  so  long  as  they  are  on  or  in  it,  and  are  su'bject  to  his 
control ;  but  when  they  escape,  and  go  into  other  land,  or 
come  under  another's  control,  the  title  of  the  former  owner  is 
gone.  Possession  of  the  land,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily 
possession  of  the  gas.  If  an  adjoining,  or  even  a  distant, 
owner,  drills  his  own  land,  and  taps  your  gas,  so  that  it  comes 
into  his  well  and  under  his  control,  it  is  no  longer  yours,  but 
his.  And  equally  so  as  between  lessor  and  lessee  in  the  present 
case,  the  one  who  controls  the  gas — has  it  in  his  grasp,  so  to 
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speak — is  the  one  who  has  possession  in  the  legal  as  well  as 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

Tested  by  these  principles,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  possession  of  the  gas,  as  well  as  the  right  to  it  under 
this  lease,  was  in  the  complainants  when  the  bill  was  filed. 
They  had  put  down  a  well,  which  had  tapped  the  gas-bearing^ 
strata^  and  it  was  the  only  one  on  the  land.  They  had  it  in 
their  control,  for  they  had  only  to  turn  a  valve,  to  have  it  flow 
into  their  pipe,  ready  for  use.  The  fiict  that  they  did  not  keep 
it  flowing,  but  held  it  generally  in  reserve,  did  not  afiect  their 
possession  any  more  than  a  mill-owner  aflfects  the  continuance 
of  his  water-right  when  he  shuts  his  sluice-gates.  On  the 
other  hand.  Brown  had  no  possession  of  the  gas  at  all.  His 
possession  of  the  soil  for  purposes  of  tillage,  etc.,  gave  him  no 
actual  possession  of  the  gas ;  and  he  had  no  legal  possession^ 
for  his  lease  had  conveyed  that  to  another.  How,  then,  had 
he  taken ''  full  and  absolute  possession  of  the  premises  and 
rights,"  as  found  by  the  master  ?  Apparently,  he  had  asserted 
to  the  complainants  his  claim  that  the  lease  was  forfeited.  In 
addition,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  agent  of  complainants  was 
at  their  well  for  a  specific  purpose,  Brown  had  ordered  him  off 
the  land ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  went  until  he  had 
finished  his  business  there.  Shortly  before  this  the  complain- 
ants  had  sent  men  on  the  land  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  derrick 
for  a  second  well,  and  Brown  had  ordered  them  off!  This^ 
which  is  the  strongest  item  in  the.  proof,  is  really  no  evidence 
at  all  of  dispossession  of  complainants.  They  still  remain  in 
possession  of  their  well,  which  gave  them  the  sole  control  of 
the  gas,  so  bs  as  its  utilization  was  concerned,  and  the  sole 
possession  of  which  it  was  C2^ble,  apart  from  the  land,  from 
which  it  had  been  legally  severed  by  the  lease.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  said  of  such  an  occurrence  is  that  it  was  a  violent 
and  temporary  interference  with  that  portion  of  complainants*^ 
rights  which  authorized  them  to  put  down  a  second  well. 
This  was  no  more  a  dispossession  of  complainants  from  their 
occupation  of  the  gas  than  blocking  up  one  of  a  farmer's  roads 
to  his  home  would  be  an  ouster  from  his  farm.  We  are  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  the  master  was  wrong  in  finding  as  a  &ct 
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that  complainants  were  out  of  possession,  and  should  be  re- 
mitted to  an  ejectment  to  establish  their  title  at  law. 

As  to  the  other  objections  to  the  jurisdiction  of  equity,  they 
require  but  a  brief  notice.  The  bill  is  a  bill  to  stay  waste,  and 
that  the  damage  threatened,  even  if  not  irreparable,  is  entirely 
incapable  of  measurement  at  law,  cannot  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned. Such  cases  were  among  the  earliest,  and  have  always 
been  among  the  most  incontestable,  within  the  chancellor's 
jurisdiction.  It  is  superfluous  to  cite  authorities  for  so  familiar 
a  principle,  but  I  may  refer  to  Allison's  Appeal  {i%y^\  77  Pa. 
22 1,  as  a  recent  case  in  this  Court,  where  the  invasion  restrained, 
was  of  complainants'  right  to  oil,  a  fluid  bs  more  capable  of 
accurate  measurement  than  gas. 

The  learned  master  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
bill  should  be  dismissed  for  want  of  equity,  forbore  to  consider 
and  pass  upon  the  substantial  issues  raised  by  the  pleadings. 
But  as  the  evidence  was  fully  taken  by  both  parties  before  him, 
and  he  has  found  all  the  facts  necessary  to  a  final  determina- 
tion of  the  whole  controversy,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  it. 
The  actual  &cts,  as  already  said,  are  not  disputed,  and  both 
issues  substantially  depend  upon  the  construction  of  the  lease. 

We  have  therefore  to  consider — Firsts  whether  the  well 
threatened  to  be  put  down  by  respondents  was  upon  the  leased 
land.  Of  this  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  The  lease 
is  of  "  all  that  certain  tract  of  land,"  etc.  This  means  the  whole 
tract.  The  grant  is  limited  as  to  the  intention  "  for  the  sole 
and  only  purpose  of  drilling  and  operating  wells,"  etc.,  but  is 
not  limited  as  to  territory.  Following  the  description  of  the 
tract  is  the  clause  on  which  respondents  rely — 

«*  No  weUs  to  be  drilled  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  brick  building  belong- 
ing to  J.  H.  Brown." 

The  well  which  respondents  propose  to  bore  is  within  this 
prohibited  distance ;  and  the  respondents  claim  that  Brown, 
and  they  as  his  lessees,  have  the  right  to  drill  wells  within 
that  part  of  the  territory.  But  the  clause  in  question  is 
neither  a  reservation  n(5r  an  exception  as  to  the  land,  but  a 
limitation  as  to  the  privilege  granted.  It  does  not,  in  any 
way,  diminish  the  area  of  the  land  leased, — ^that  is  still  the 
whole  tract ;  but  it  restricts  the  operations  of  the  lessees  in 
Vol.  XXXVIIL— 7 
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putting  down  wells  to  the  portions  outside  of  the  prohib- 
ited distance.  For  right  of  way  and  other  purposes  of  the 
lease,  excepting  the  location  of  wells,  the  space  inside  the 
stipulated  line  is  as  much  leased  to  the  lessee  as  any  other 
part  of  the  tract.  The  terms  of  the  grant  would  imply  the 
reservation  to  the  lessor  of  the  possession  of  the  soil  for 
purposes  other  than  those  granted  to  the  lessee,  and  the  par- 
ties have  expressed  what  otlierwise  would  have  been  implied 
by  the  provision  that  the  lessor  is  to  fully  use  and  enjoy  the 
said  premises  for  the  purpose  of  tillage,  except  such  part  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  said  operating  purposes. 

From  the  nature  of  gas  and  gas  operations,  already  dis- 
cussed, the  grant  of  well-rights  is  necessarily  exclusive.  It 
was  so  held  even  as  to  oil-wells,  in  Funi  v.  Haldeman  (1867), 
53  Pa.  229,  247.  248.  although,  in  that  case,  the  plaintiff  had  a 
mere  license  to  enter,  etc.,  and  not,  as  complainants  here,  a 
lease  of  the  land ;  and  it  is  exclusive,  in  the  present  case,  over 
the  whole  tract.  As  already  said,  the  clause  relative  to  the 
300-yards  distance  was  a  restriction  on  the  privilege  granted, 
not  a  reservation  of  any  land,  or  any  boring  rights,  to  the 
lessor ;  and  a  well  upon  the  prohibited  portion  was  just  as 
damaging  to  the  lessees  as  upon  any  other  portion  of  the  tract. 
The  drilling  of  the  well  threatened  by  respondents,  is  there- 
fore in  violation  of  the  lease,  and  should  be  enjoined  if  the 
lease  is  still  in  force. 

Secondly,  has  there  been  a  forfeiture  of  the  lease  ?  It  is 
claimed  by  respondents  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  lessee 
to  make  certain  stipulated  payments.  The  lease  is  dated 
December  7.  1885,  and  by  its  terms  the  lessee  was  to  pay  ;^5oo 
a  year  for  each  gas-well,  payable  quarterly,  in  advance,  from 
the  completion  of  each  and  every  well ;  and  in  case  one  well 
should  not  be  completed  within  three  months  from  the  date  of 
the  lease,  then  to  pay 

••  For  such  delay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  every  three 
months  from  the  dale  of  this  agreement;  ♦  *  ♦  and  [lessor]  agrees  to  accept 
such  sum  as  full  consideration  and  payment  for  such  delay  until  one  well  shall  be 
completed ;  and  a  failure  to  complete  one  well,  or  to  make  any  of  such  payments 
within  such  time  and  at  sixh  place  as  al)ove  mentioned,  renders  this  lea«e  null 
and  loid.  ♦  *  *  It  is  further  a^^reed  that  if  any  of  the  within  payments  remain 
unpaid  thirty  days,  then  this  lease  to  be  null  and  void." 
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These  are  all  the  provisions  which  bear  upon  the  present 
question,  and  their  effect  is  entirely  clear.  One  well  is  to  be 
completed  in  three  months,  and  the  rent  is  to  begin  from  its 
completion.  This  is  the  primary  intent  and  expectation  of 
the  parties.  But,  if  not  so  completed,  then  the  lessee  is  to 
pay  a  like  amount  from  the  date  of  the  agreement,  until  one 
well  is  completed,  and  thereafter,  of  course,  the  payments  are 
not  to  be  for  delay  at  the  end  of  each  three  months,  but 
as  rent,  quarterly,  in  advance.  A  failure  to  pay  any  of  the 
sums  due  for  a  period  of  30  days,  is  to  render  the  lease  null 
and  void.  The  first  provision  for  forfeiture  cannot  be  read 
literally  and  separately,  as  it  is  in  manifest  conflict  with  the 
other  covenants.  Thus  it  invokes  a  forfeiture  for  fiiilure  to 
complete  one  well  in  three  months,  but  in  so  doing  it  is  repug- 
nant to  the  agreement  to  accept  the  stipulated  **  full  considera- 
tion and  the  pa3anent  for  delay/'  Again,  it  imposes  the  for- 
feiture for  fiulure  to  make  any  of  the  payments  at  the  time  and 
place  mentioned,  and  in  so  doing  is  in  conflict  with  the  sub- 
sequent agreement  that  the  forfeiture  shall  only  be  for  a  default 
of  30  days.  Reading  all  these  clauses  together,  therefore,  as 
we  are  bound  to  do,  the  last-mentioned  clause,  calling  for  a 
forfeiture  upon  a  default  of  30  da3rs  in  the  payments,  is  the 
only  one  that  is  effective  for  the  purpose  of  forfeiture. 

Before  passing  to  the  acts  of  the  parties,  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  very  briefly  the  construction  of  the  agreement  set  up 
by  the  respondents  in  their  answer,  though  not  pressed  in  their 
argument.  It  is  that  the  default  in  payment  ipso  facto  created 
a  forfeiture ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  forfeiture  was  absolute 
and  self-operating,  without  regard  to  the  acts  or  wishes 
of  the  parties.  Such  a  construction  is  utterly  untenable.  It  is 
contrary,  not  only  to  the  settled  rules  of  law,  but  to  the  mani- 
fest intentions  of  the  parties.  This  question  is  definitively 
settled  in  Wills  v.  Gas  Co,  (at  the  present  term,  Nov.  1 1,  1889), 
the  opinion  in  which  is  filed  herewith  by  our  Brother  Clark. 

Coming  now  to  the  &cts  as  reported  by  the  master  rmd 
practically  undisputed,  we  find  that  the  parties  from  the  out- 
set, entirely  disregarded  the  strict  times  and  terms  of  pay- 
ment, as  set  out  in  the  lease.  On  the  day  followincr  the  date 
of  the  lease,  the  lessees  paid  f  250  on  account    It  is  admitted 
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that  such  payment  was  made,  and  that  it  was  a  voluntary  ad- 
vance, as  nothing  was  or  would  be  due  under  the  lease  for 
three  months,  and  then  only  half  that  amount.  In  June,  an- 
other payment  of  ^250  was  made,  and  this,  again,  was  more 
than  was  due  under  any  possible  construction  of  the  lease.  A 
quarterly  payment  for  delay  had  become  due  on  March  7, 
1 886.  The  well  being  completed  April  23,  there  would,  under 
the  construction  contended  for  by  the  lessor,  then  be  due  com- 
pensation for  the  46  days  of  additional  delay,  amounting  to 
^65,  and  a  quarter's  rent  in  advance,  which  latter  was  covered 
by  the  advance  of  S250  in  the  previous  December.  The  June 
payment,  therefore,  fully  covered  this  $65,  another  quarter's 
rent  from  July  23  to  October  23,  and  an  advance  of  j6o— 
nearly  one-half  the  quarter's  rent  that  would  become  due  in 
October,  four  months  later.  This  calculation,  as  already  said, 
is  upon  the  most  favorable  possible  construction  for  the  les- 
sor. But  in  fact  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  both 
parties  entirely  disregarded  the  strict  terms  of  the  lease  as  to 
times  of  payment,  and  treated  the  payments  of  December  and 
June  as  semi-annual  advances  of  the  stipulated  sum,  no  matter 
whether  called  "  compensation  for  delay  "  or  "  rent,"  as  the 
amounts  in  either  case  were  exactly  the  same.  Neither  party 
paid  the  least  attention  to  the  possible  fag  end  of  a  quarter's 
delay,  the  lessor  never  demanded  it,  no  reference  to  it  was 
made  at  the  time  of  the  June  payment,  and  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  transactions  months  later  as  an  after-thought 

Forfeitures,  if  no  longer  odious — and  I  for  one  am  too 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  contracts  as  parties 
make  them,  to  apply  harsh  names  to  strict  constructions — are 
yet  not  favored,  either  at  law  or  equity,  and  among  the  least 
favored  have  always  been  those  founded  on  mere  delay  in  the 
payment  of  money.  In  this  case,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
pretense  of  any  other  ground  for  forfeiture,  than  the  &ilure  to 
pay  a  small  amount  of  money  in  advance.  As  already  shown, 
not  a  single  payment  under  this  lease  was  made  strictly  ac- 
cording to  its  terms ;  the  departure  was  begun  by  the  lessor's 
request,  and  was  always  in  his  favor.  To  allow  him  now  to 
turn  around  without  notice  and  enforce  a  forfeiture  for  a  (ail- 
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lire  of  the  insignificant  proportions  shown,  would  be  sanction* 
ing  a  firaud  such  as  no  court  has  ever  permitted 

There  is  another  ground  equally  &taL  Forfeitures  are 
always  strictly  construed;  and,  looking  at  the  facts,  none  has 
been  incurred  here,  even  on  respondent's  own  view  of  the 
amounts  due.  As  already  seen,  the  June  payment,  deducting 
the  f  65  for  delay,  still  paid  the  quarter's  rent  beginning  July 
23,  and  nearly  half  of  the  quarter  beginning  October  23, 
1886.  Under  the  lease,  a  forfeiture  would  not  be  incurred  un* 
kss  a  payment  should  remain  unpaid  for  30  days.  On  October 
23,  a  quarter's  rent  was  due  in  advance,  but  only  half  of  it  was 
unpaid,  for  half  of  it  had  been  paid  in  advance  in  the  preceding 
June.  The  lease  does  not  provide  a  forfeiture  for  £ulure 
to  pay  a  balance,  but  only  "  if  any  of  the  within  payments 
remain  unpaid/'  which  means  a  whole  payment,  not  a  balance 
on  a  running  account  No  forfeiture,  therefore,  was  incurred, 
or  could  be,  until  the  next  payment  should  become  due  and 
be  unpaid  for  30  days.  The  next  quarter  day  was  January  23, 
1887;  and  a  week  before  that  date,  on  January  15,  the  les- 
sees tendered  the  rent  to  Brown,  and  it  was  refused  The 
master's  findings  of  fiict,  under  the  view  he  took,  do  not  ex- 
tend to  the  occurrences  of  January  15,  1887;  but  the  testi- 
mony was  taken  by  both  parties,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that 
there  was  a  valid  tender*  Both  Rhodes  and  Webb  say  the 
money  was  held  in  one  hand,  where  Brown  could  see  it,  while 
the  voucher  was  read  to  him;  and  Brown  himself  says 
Rhodes  told  him  he  had  come  to  pay,  though  he  did  not  ac- 
tually see  the  money,  and  that  he  told  Rhodes  it  would  **  be 
altogether  unnecessary  "  to  show  the  money.  This,  under  the 
circumstances,  dispensed  with  further  formalities.  Whether, 
therefore,  we  regard  the  strict  conditions  of  the  lease  as  waived 
by  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  or  the  failure  in  payment  as 
only  a  partial  and  incomplete  de&ult,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
there  was  no  forfeiture,  and  the  respondents  have  failed  to 
show  any  defense  to  the  bill. 

The  decree  is  reversed,  the  bill  reinstated,  and  the  injunc- 
tion reinstated,  made  perpetual,  and  directed  to  be  so  issued ; 
costs  to  be  paid  by  the  appellees ;  and  the  record  is  remitted 
to  the  Court  below  to  execute  this  order. 
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Note. — ^Thc  analogy  between  natn- 
ral  gas  and  petroleum  is  so  striking  that 
we  propose  to  cite  cases  respecting  both 
of  tliem. 

An  ^* Internal  Improvement^'  — 
Jii<;ht  of  Eminent  Domain,  An  Act  of 
West  Virginia  (Act  of  February  27, 
1867;  Laws  of  1867,  Ch.  95.  p.  110; 
amended  February  26,  1868;  Laws  of 
186S,  Ch.  67,  p.  6j)  created  a  cor- 
poral ion  **to  layout  and  coastruct  or 
cause  to  l)e  laid  out  and  constructed  and 
maintained  a  line  or  lines  of  tubing,  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  petroleum 
or  other  oils  through  pi{)es  of  iron  or 
other  materials/'  in  certain  counties, 
**  to  any  railroad  or  other  roads,  or  to 
any  navigable  stream  or  streams  in  or 
adjoining  '*  the  counties  named,  "  and 
to  transport  from  the  termini  of  said 
pipe  or  pipes,  petroleum  or  other  oils 
in  tank  cars,  boats  or  other  receptacles 
belonging  to  said  company.''  The  Act 
establislied  the  maximum  charges  the 
company  could  make  for  transportation. 
This  was  a  special  Act ;  and  the  Con- 
stitution (of  1863)  provided  that  "  The 
Legislature  shall  pass  general  laws 
whereby  any  number  of  persons,  asso- 
ciating for  mining,  manufacturing,  in- 
suring, or  other  purpose,  useful  to  the 
public,  excepting  banks  of  circulation, 
and  the  construction  of  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  may  become  a  cor- 
poration," etc. 

The  Court  held  that  this  company 
was  eng.iged  in  a  work  of  "  internal 
improvement,"  and  its  charter  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution  :  IVc^t  Vir- 
ginia Transportation  Co.  v.  PWcanie 
Oil  and  Coal  Co.  (1872).  5  W.  Va. 
382. 

The  transportation  and  supply  of 
natural  gas  for  public  consumption  is 
recognized  as  a  public  use  iti  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main granted  to  such  corporations  by  the 
Act  of  18S5,  is  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  grant.    <<  It 


IS  a  cvrioos  objection  to  set  up  against 
the  Act  of  1885,  in  view  of  the  present 
consumption  of  natural  gas,  that  its  ose 
is  not  a  public  one,  and  that,  therefore, 
those  corporations  which  are  engaged 
in  its  transportation,  may  not  be  vested 
with  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  As 
well  might  this  objection  be  urg«Kl 
against  the  vesting  of  this  power  in 
those  companies  which  have  been  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
ou^  towns  and  villages  with  water,  in 
which  the  public  interest  is  found  not 
in  the  transportation,  but  in  the  use  of 
that  fluid,  after  it  has,  by  these  agencies, 
been  transported.  Nor  would  it  seem 
to  us  as  of  the  slightest  materiality  that 
the  water  thus  produced,  had  been 
drawn  from  a  simple  spring,  well  or 
ba^in.  Just  so  with  natural  gas ;  it  has 
l^ecome  a  public  necessity,  but  as  it 
cannot  be  used  except  it  be  piped  to 
the  manufactories  and  residences  of  the 
])eople,  it  follows  that  as  the  piping  of 
it  is  necessary  to  its  use,  the  means  so 
used  for  its  transportation  mu^t  be  of 
prime  importance  to  the  public,  and 
directly  affect  its  welfare:"  Per  Cu- 
riam ^  Johnston  v.  People's  Natural  Cos 
Co.  (Sup.  Q.  Pa.,  Nov.  15,  1886).  To 
the  same  effect,  Bloomfield  6:*  Rochester 
Natural  Cas-Lij^hi  Co.  v.  Richardson 
(1872),  63  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  437;  Appeal 
of  Pittsburgh  (18S6),  115  Pa.  4;  Ca- 
rothers  v.  Philadelphia  Co.  (188S),  I18 
Id.  468. 

[The  Pennsylvania  Act  of  1SS5  (P. 
L.  pp.  33-35)  provides — "Section  10, 
The  transportation  and  supply  of  natu- 
ral gas  for  public  consumption,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  public  use,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  corporations,  organized 
or  provided  for  under  this  Act,  to  fur- 
nisti  to  consumers  along  their  lines  and 
within  their  respective  districts,  natural 
gas  for  heat,  or  light,  or  other  purposes, 
as  the  corporation  may  determine.  Any 
and  all  corporations  that  is,  or  are  now, 
or  shall  hereafter  be  engaged  in  such 
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liasiiiess,  shall  have  the  right  of  emi- 
Beat  domuD  for  the  laying  of  pipe  lines 
lor  the  transportation  and  distribution 
of  natural  gas;  the  right,  howerer,  shall 
not  be  exercised  as  to  any  bnrying 
groiind  or  dwelling,  passenger  railroad 
statioa-hoiue,  or  any  shop  or  mana- 
hObarj  in  which  steam  or  fire  is  neces- 
sarily iise9  lor  mannfoctnring  or  repair- 
ing poiposesy  bat  shall  include  the  right 
to  q)propriate  land  upon  or  under  which 
to  lay  said  lines  and  locate  pipes  npon 
or  over,  under  and  across^  any  lands, 
rivers,  ttreans,  bridges,  roads,  streets, 
lanes,  alleys,  or  other  public  highways, 
or  other  pipe  lines,  or  to  cross  railroads 
or  canals:  Prcvided^  In  case  the  pipe 
lines  cross  any  railroad,  operated  by 
steam,  or  canal,  the  same  shall  be  located 
under  such  railroad  or  canal,  and  in 
soch  manner  as  the  railroad  or  canal 
company  may  reasonably  direct  And 
prmrided  further^  That  any  company 
laying  a  pipe  line  under  the  prorisions 
hereol^  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages 
occasioned  by  reasoo  of  the  negligence 
of  soch  gas  company:  And  provided 
fitrther^  That  no  company  authorized 
by  this  Act,  shall  have  the  right  to  oc- 
cupy longitudinally,  the  right  of  way, 
road  bed,  or  bridge  of  any  railroad 
company:  And  provided.  If  any  pipe 
line  laid  under  the  prorisions  of  this 
Act,  or  laid  npon  or  over  lands  cleared 
and  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
same  shall  be  buried  at  least  twenty- 
four  inches  below  the  surface,  and  if 
any  line  of  pipe  shall  be  laid  over  or 
through  any  waste  or  woodland,  which 
shall  be  changed  to  farming  land,  then 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  corporation 
to  immediately  bury  the  said  pipe  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  twenty-four  inches  as 
aforesaid. 

I^ior  to  any  appropriation,  the  cor- 
poration shall  attempt  to  agree  with  the 
owner  as  to  the  damage  properly  pay- 
able for  an  easement  in  his  or  her  pro- 
perty, if  such  owner  can  be  found  and 


is  snijuris^  failing  to  agree,  the  corpo- 
ration shall  tender  to  the  property  owner 
a  bond  with  sufficient  sureties  to  secure 
him  or  her  in  the  payment  of  damages ; 
if  the  owner  refuse  to  accept  said  bond 
or  cannot  be  found  or  is  not  sui  juris, 
the  same  Khali  then  be  presented  to  the 
Court  ol  Common  Fleas  of  the  proper 
county,  after  reasonable  notice  to  the 
property  owner,  by  advertisement  or 
otherwise  to  be  approved  by  it  Upon 
the  approval  of  the  bond,  and  its  being 
filed,  the  right  of  the  corporation  to 
enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  its  ease- 
ment shall  be  complete.  Upon  petitioQ 
of  either  the  property  owner  or  the  corpo- 
ration, thereafter,  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  shall  i^jpoint  five  disinterested 
freeholders  of  the  county  to  serve  as 
viewers  to  assess  the  damages  proper  to 
be  paid  to  the  property  owner,  for  the 
easement  appropriated  by  the  company, 
and  shall  fix  a  time  for  their  meeting  of 
which  notice  shall  be  given  to  both 
parties. 

Either  party  may  appeal  from  the 
report  of  the  viewers,  within  twenty 
days  after  the  filing  thereof,  to  the  Court 
of  Common  Fleas,  and  have  a  jury  trial 
as  in  ordinary  cases,  and  writ  of  error 
to  the  Supreme  Court 

Skction  II.  The  right  to  enter  upon 
any  public  lane,  street,  alley,  or  high- 
way, for  the  purpose  of  laying  down 
pipes,  altering,  inspecting,  and  repair- 
ing the  same,  shall  be  exercised  in  such 
way  as  to  do  as  little  damage  as  possi- 
ble to  such  highway,  and  to  impair  as 
little  as  possible  the  free  use  thereof, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  coun- 
cils of  any  city  may  by  ordinance  adopt. 

Section  12.  In  all  cases  where  any 
dispute  shall  arise  between  siich  cor- 
porations and  the  authorities  of  an^ 
borough,  city,  township  or  county, 
through,  over  or  upon  whose  h^^hways, 
or  between  it  and  any  land  owner  or 
corporation,  through,over  or  upon  whose 
property  or  easement,  pipes  are  to  be 
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laid,  as  to  the  manner  of  laying  the 
pipes,  and  the  character  thereof,  with 
respect  to  safety  and  public  convenience, 
it  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  the  proper  county, 
upon  the  petition  of  either  party  to  the 
dispute,  upon  a  hearing  to  be  had,  to 
define  by  its  decree,  what  precautions, 
if  any,  shall  be  taken  in  the  laying  of 
pipes,  and,  by  injunction,  to  restrain 
their  being  laid  in  any  other  way  than 
as  decreed.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  have  the  bearing  and  make  its 
decree  with  all  convenient  speed  and 
promptness.  Either  party  shall  have  a 
right  to  appeal  therefrom,  as  in  cases  of 
equity,  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the 
appeal  shall  not  be  a  supersedeas  of  the 
decree,  and  proceedings  shall  be  had  in 
like  manner  upon  like  petition,  when 
and  as  often  as  any  dbpute  arises  as  to 
pipes  already  laid,  to  define  the  duty  of 
such  corporation  as  to  their  re-laying, 
repair,  amendment,  or  improvement 

Section  13.  Companies  incorporated 
under  this  Act,  and  not  referred  to  or 
included  in  the  next  succeeding  section 
hereof,  shall  not  enter  upon  or  lay  down 
their  pipes  or  conduits  on  any  street  or 
highway  of  any  borough  or  city  of  this 
Commonwealth,  without  the  assent  of 
the  councils  of  such  borough  or  city  by 
ordinance,  duly  passed  and  approved.*' 

[Section  fourteen  provides  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
by  corporations  theretofore  incor|X)rated, 
under  certain  restrictions  contained  in 
this  and  the  two  following  sections. 

[Sections  one  to  eleven  provide' for 
incorporation  of  natural  gas  companies, 
and  section  seventeen  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  existing  corpt. rations.  Sections 
eighteen  to  the  end  relate  to  injuries  to 
works,  and  to  plugging  wells. 

A  statute  of  Pennsylvania  (Act  of 
April  24,  1874,  P.  L.  70  2  4)  provided 
*'tbat  every  railroad  company,  coal 
company,  steamboat  company,  black- 
water  navigation  company,  transporta* 


(ion  company^  street  passenger  com- 
pany," etc.,  operating  *<any  railroad* 
canal,  slackwater  navigation,  or  street 
passenger  railway,  or  device  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  or  passengers," 
should  be  subject  to  pay  into  the  State 
Treasury  a  certain  tax.  Under  this  law, 
a  petroleum  company,  conveying  oil 
from  wells  to  tanks  and  reservoirs  by 
means  of  pipes,  were  liable  to  the 
tax,  as  a  **  transportation  company," 
transporting  freight :  Columbia  OmduU 
Co,  v.  CommonweaUk  (1879),  90  Pa. 
307 ;  Appeal  of  ike  City  of  Piitsbmr^h 
(1888),  123  Id.  374. 

An  Act,  passed  long  before  natoral 
gas  was  in  use  (Act  of  April  7, 1870, 
P.  L.  1026,  {  2),  authorized  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company  to  buy,  maintain,  or 
manage  in  its  own  name,  "  any  work  or 
works,  public  or  private,  which  may 
tend  or  be  designed  to  improve,  indorse, 
facilitate,  or  develop*  trade,  travel,  or 
the  transportation  and  conveyance  of 
freight,  live  stock,  passengers,  or  any 
other  traffic,  by  land  or  water,  from  or 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States."  It 
was  held  that  this  authorized  the  for- 
mation of  a  company  to  transport  natu- 
ral gas;  and  the  powers  of  eminent 
domain  given  by  the  statute  ({  4),  em- 
powered the  company  to  ccmdemn  a 
right  of  way  for  a  pipe  line :  Carotkers 
V.  Philadeiphia  Co,  (1888),  II8  Pk. 
468. 

IncorpoteiHon  under  General  Laws. 

The  General  Corporation  Act  of 
Pennsylvania  (April  29, 1874,  P.  L.  73), 
provides  for  incorporation  for  (^2, 
clause  2,  page  74),  *'  XI.  The  manu- 
facture and  supply  of  gas,  or  the  supply 
of  light  or  heat  to  the  public  by  any  other 
means."  Their  powers  were  defined 
to  be  (J34,  p.  93),—"  Clause  I.  Where 
any  such  company  shall  be  incorporated 
as  a  gas  company,  or  company  for  the 
supply  of  beat  or  light  to  the  public,  it 
shall  have  authority  to  supply  with  gas 
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light,  the  boroogfay  town,  dtj  or  dis- 
trict where  it  may  be  locited,  and  such 
posoos,  paitnetships  and  ooqiorations 
reudiog  therein,  or  adjacent  thereto,  as 
my  desire  the  same,  at  such  price  as 
may  be  agreed  npon,  and  also  to  make, 
erect  and  maintain  therein  the  neces- 
SBiy  buildings,  machinery  and  apparatus 
/or  mannfactnring  gas,  heat  or  light 
from  coal,  or  other  material,  and  dis- 
tributing  the  same,  with  the  right  to 
enter  npon  any  public  street,  lane,  sUey, 
or  highway,  Ibr  the  poqxjse  of  laying 
down  pipes,  altering,  inspecting,  and 
Tcpairing  the  same,  doing  as  little  dam- 
age to  said  streets,  lanes,  alleys  and 
highways,  and  impairing  the  free  use 
thereof  as  little  as  possible,  and  subject 
to  such  regolatioDS  as  the  ooaocils  of 
jiaid  borough,  town,  city  or  district  may 
adopt  in  regard  to  grades,  or  for  the 
protection  and  convenience  of  public 
travel  over  the  same.*' 

In  denying  the  right  of  a  natural  gas 
company  to  become  incorporated  under 
thb  statute.   Green,  }.,  Enunm  v. 
Ccmm.  (1884),  108  Pa.  Ill,  125, 126, 
said — ^"It  seems  to  us  plain  that  the 
words  of  this  section  contemplate,  and 
authorize,  the  creation  of  corporations  for 
the  manufacture  and  supply  of  gas,  and 
the  supply  of  light  or  heat,  by  any  other 
means.     Of  course  the  only  kind  of 
gas  companies  that  are  auiborized,  are 
those  which  manufacture  gas,  and  this 
necessarily  excludes    corporations    for 
supplying  natural  gas,  that  being  a  pro- 
duct of  nature,  and  not  the  result  of 
any  manufacturing  process.    The  other 
cooipanics  authorized,  are  those  tor  sup- 
plying light  or  heat,  produced  by  any 
other  means.    *    *    ♦    The  furnish- 
ing of  natural  gas  is  not  the  furnishing 
of  heat.    Natural  gas  is  not  heaL    It  is 
a  fuel,  a  substance  which  may  be  con- 
voted  into  heat  by  combustion  with 
atmospheric  air.   When  gas  is  delivered 
to  the  consumer,  it  is  still  gas  only.    It 
is  Dot  heat"      In  denying  a  re-argu- 


ment, the  said  Justice  said — '*  Counsel 
are  in  error,  in  supposing  that  we  de- 
cided that  the  Act  of  1 874  did  not  au- 
thorize the  incorporation  of  companies 
for  furnishing  heat  from  natural  gas. 
We  carefully  distinguished  between 
charters  for  furnishing  heat  and  those 
for  furnishing  natural  gas  itself;  and 
we  expressly  declined  to  declare  the  re- 
spondent's charter  void  because  h  was 
a  charter  to  furnish  heat :  "  p.  127. 

Use  of  Public  Street^  or  ComUry  High- 
way, 

(See  page  115,  infra,) 
The  laying  of  natural  gas  pipes  in  a 
public  highway  is  an  additional  burden 
upon  the  easement;  and  cannot  be 
done  without  the  payment  of  damages 
for  the  privilege. 

A  court  of  equity  will  restrain  the 
laying  of  such  pipe  until  the  dama^^es 
are  assessed  and  paid :  Sierlin^s  Ap- 
peal {\2&l\  III  Pa.  35;  /ff  rr  Blocm- 
field  and  Rochester  Natural  Gas  Light 
Co,  (1875),  62  N.  Y.  386;  s,  c  below, 
BloomfieU  and  Rochester  Natural  Cos 
Light  Co.  V.  Richardson  (1872),  63 
Barb.  {N.  Y.)  437.  This  rule  has  been 
applied  by  the  Common  Pleas  of  Ma- 
honing County,  Ohio,  even  to  a  street  in 
a  city :  IVeM  v.  Ohio  Gas  Fuel  Co. 
(1886)  16  Weekly  L.  Bull  121,  follow- 
ing The  Lawrence  R.  R,  Co.  v.  IViS- 
liams  (1878),  85  Ohio  St.  168. 

Use  of  a  Railroad* s  Right  /  Way, 

When  a  railroad  company  does  not 
take  the  land  condemned,  in  fee,  tiie 
original  owner  may  lawfully  enter  u[M)n 
the  road- bed  and  lay  an  oil  or  gas  pipe 
line  under  the  railroad  track :  Nasson 
V.  Oil  Creeh  and  Allegheny  River  R, 
R.  Ctf.  (1871),  8PhUa.556. 
Ejectment, 

'<The  plaintiff  insists  that  the  agree- 
ment amounts  to  a  sale  of  the  oil  [in 
the  ground]  itself,  and  that  the  oil,  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  land,  in  a  corporeal 
hereditament,  to  recover  possession  of 
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which  ejeclmeni  will  lie.  But  if  it  be 
conceded  that  by  the  contract,  there 
was  a  grant  of  the  oil,  it  by  no  means 
follows  frum  that  alone  that  ejectment 
is  maintainable.  Oil  is  a  fluid  like 
water ;  it  is  not  the  subject  of  proi)crty, 
except  while  in  actual  occupancy.  A 
grant  of  water  has  long  iieen  con- 
sidered not  to  be  a  grant  of  anything 
for  which  an  ejectment  will  lie.  It  is 
not  a  grant  of  the  soil  u|x>n  which  the 
water  rests :  "  Dark  s.Johmon  (1867), 
55  Pa.  164. 

But  where  the  lease  of  land  was  for 
<*  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  bore  or 
dig  for  oil  ♦  *  and  gather  and  col- 
lect the  same  '•'  *  for  the  term  of 
twenty  years,"  and  for  **  the  .sole  and 
and  exclusive  right  to  mine  for  coal, 
iron-ore  and  all  otlier  minerals,  which 
may  be  obtained  on  said  lands,*'  the 
lease  vested  in  the  lessee  a  corpoieal  in- 
terest for  which  ejectment  would  lie  : 
Barker  v.  Dale  (1870),  3  PitU.  (Pa.) 
190  [and  a  receiver  will  not  be  ap- 
pointed, unless  under  urgent  and  pe- 
culiar circumstances] :  Chicat^o,  etc.^ 
Oil  and  Mining  Co.  v.  U,  S.  Petroleum 
a.  (1868),  57  Pa.  83. 

A.  granted  to  B.  the  exclusive  right 
of  boring  for  oil  on  a  certain  farm,  re- 
serving the  right  to  farm  the  surface ;  if 
the  boring  proved  profitable,  the  con- 
tract was  to  be  construed  as  a  perpetual 
lease;  if  otherw-ise,  possession  was  to 
revert  to  A.  On  a  part  of  the  farm  the 
boring  proved  profitable.  A.  brought 
suit,  alleging  that  the  boring  had  not 
been  piofitable  on  another  part  of  tlie 
farm,  and  asked  judgment  for  posses- 
sion of  that  part.  The  Court  held  that 
ejectment  would  not  he  to  test  A*s 
right  to  bore  for  oil ;  but  it  would  lie» 
under  the  agreement,  if  B.  bad  occu- 
pied the  land  for  other  purposes,  or  to 
an  extent  greater  than  allowed  by  the 
contract,  or  if  the  license  was  revocable, 
or  had  been  forfeited  by  B.  The  license, 
when  made  effectual  by  a  successful  re- 


sult according  to  the  terms  of  tbe 
agreement,  is  perpetual  and  ineToe- 
able :  Rynd  ▼.  Rynd  Farm  Oii  Cju 
(1870).  63  Pa.  397. 

An  agreement  was  to  lease  <<the  ex* 
elusive  right  and  privilege  of  boring  for 
salt,  oil  or  minerals  upon  his  farm  *  * 
upcm  which  the  first  party  now  resides,. 

*  *  with  the  right  of  access  to  and 
from  such  places  as  may  be  selected  I17 
the  party  of  the  second  part ;  •  ♦  ♦ 
said  boring  to  be  done  so  as  to  do  the 
least  possible  injury  to  the  farm,"  for  a 
consideraiioa  of  ^150,  and  one  third  oT 
the  product.  Holes  were  to  be  swik  to 
satisfy  the  parties  as  to  practicabilhy  and 
profit  for  oil.  This  created  an  incor> 
poreal  hereditament,  and  the  only  pos- 
session of  the  grantee  was  such  as  was 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
right;  the  remedy  for  disturbance  of 
the  right  was  ca.«e,  and  not  ejectment  r 
Union  Petroleum  Co,  v.  Oliver  Petro- 
leum Co,  (1872),  72  Pa.  173. 

[In  Phillips  V.  Coast^  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pa.,  January  6,  1890 
(25  W.  N.  C.  275),  defendants  had  bona 
fide^  and,  by  mistake,  smik  a  well  on 
plaintiffs*  land,  for  the  purpose  of  boring 
for,  and  extracting  oil .  PlaintifEi  brought 
an  action  of  ejectment,  and  a  receiver 
was  appointed  to  keep  an  account  of 
the  product  of  the  well  during  the  con> 
tinuance  of  the  suit  The  Court  held 
that  the  defendants  were  entitled  to 
compensation,  for  their  expenses  in  sink- 
ing such  well,  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  oil  produced.  Green,  J.,  "This 
is  a  kind  of  improvement  of  an  un- 
usual character,  and  one  which  par- 
ticularly commended  itself  to  the  fav- 
oral'le  opinion  of  the  Courts.  It  was 
an  oil  well  with  all  the  machinery  and 
appliances  necessary  to  its  operatioo. 
Now  without  this  well  and  machinery 
the  oil  could  not  possibly  be  obtained* 
After  it  was  completed,  its  operations 
were  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintii& 

*  "^  *  Obtaining  oil  from  the  bowels  of 
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tbe  eaith  is  a  Tcry  different  thing  from 
obtaining  crops  from  the  surface  oi  ihe 
ground.  The  oil  only  exists  at  a  dis- 
tance of  hundreds  of  feet  below  the 
SOI  face.  If  it  is  not  developed  by  means 
of  wells,  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  no 
existence  at  all.  It  is  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, of  no  u<e  or  value  whatever  to  the 
owner  of  the  land.  *  ♦  ♦  Therefore  it 
is  no  hardship  whatever  to  them,  to  re- 
pay to  the  defendants  the  bare  cost  of 
the  well  and  appliances  which  belong 
to  the  plaintiffs  now,  and  the  whole 
beneBts  of  which  accrue  to  them  alone. 
*  «  *  The  proposition  that  oil  is  part 
of  the  land,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
mesne  profits,  and  hence  the  right  to 
compensation  for  valuable  improve- 
ments, has  no  application.  The  oil  has 
been  taken.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
staying  waste,  but  of  allowance  for  the 
cost  of  valuable  improvements  actually 
necessary  and  made  in  good  faith.  For 
snch  improvements,  compensation  is  al- 
lowed, whether  that  which  is  taken  be 
mineral  oil  or  other  substance  of  the 
land  or  not :"  KiUe  v.  Ege  (1876),  82 
Pi.  102  and  Ege  v.  KilU  (1877),  84 
Pa.  333,  followed. 

Liability  for  Negligence, 

A  natural  gas  company  is  not  liable 
for  injuries  resulting  from  the  negligence 
of  an  independent  contractor,  occurring 
before  acceptance  of  his  work ;  unless 
work  is  accepted  which  the  com[)any 
knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  had 
been  performed  in  an  unsafe  and  dan- 
gerous manner :  Chartiers  Vallry  Gas 
Co.  V.  Watn-s  (1888),  123  Pa.  220; 
Same  v.  Lynih  (1888),  1x8  Id.  362. 
The  tenth  section  of  the  Act  of  1^85 
[supra ^  p.  102)  was  held,  in  these  cases, 
to  impose  no  duty,  "  no  express  cr  def- 
inite obligation  "  as  regards  what  work 
shonld  be  done,  or  how :  per  Hand,  }., 
123  Pa.  23a 

One  taking  gas  from  a  natural  gas 
company  assumes  only  the  usual  and 


ordinary  risks  of  such  use,  but  not  extra- 
ordinary ribks  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  the  company  :  Oil  City  Fuel  Supply 
Co,  v.  Boundy  (1S88),  122  Pa.  449. 

A  gas  company  may  not  lay  its  pipe 
on  the  bottom  of  a  navigable  river,  with- 
out incurring  the  risk  of  U ability  for 
accidents  caused  thereby;  as  where  a 
boat  ran  on  to  such  a  pipe  by  accident, 
broke  it,  and  the  escaping  gas  caught 
fire  from  tbe  boat*s  furnace  and  burned 
it  up:  Ormslaer  v.  Philadelphia  Co, 
(1887).  U.S.  Dist  a.,  W.  DisL  Pa.,  31 
Fed.  Repr.  354. 

Regulation  by  a  Municipality, 

[Under  Sections  Eleven  and  Thirteen 
of  the  Act  of  1885  («'/'■'»♦  Pi>-  'oj.  '04)» 
City  "  Councils  are  authorized  to  give, 
or  withhold  their  assent,  without  more. 
They  have  no  right  to  couple  their 
assent  with  any  condition,  or  restriction, 
not  imposed  by  the  Act,  unless  the 
company  agrees  to  accept  the  same,  and 
be  bound  thereby ;  and  even  tlicn  the 
conditions,  or  restrictions,  so  accepted 
by  the  company,  must  harmonize  and 
in  nowise  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  *  *  ♦  In  view  of  the  limited 
authority  delegated  to  Councils,  it  is  a 
grave  mi^ake  to  assume,  as  they  appear 
to  have  done  in  this  case,  that  they  have 
power  to  legislate  on  any  and  everything 
connected  directly,  or  indirectly,  with 
the  general  subject:'*  Sterrett,  J, 
Appealof  City  of  Pittsburgh  (18S6),  115 
Pa.  4. 

[The  Councils  of  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh, under  ti^is  authority,  passed  two 
ordinances,  of  August  10,  1SS5,  and 
December  29,  1885,  and  llie  following 
sections  were  declared  void,  in  tbe  case 
cited  above : 

1.  That  the  City  Engineer  should 
control  the  work  of  laying  pipes,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  company. 

2.  That  the  pipes  should  be  tested ; 
because  indefinite  as  to  how,  when,  or 
by  whom  the  test  was  to  be  made. 
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3.  That  a  lormal  ncceplancc  l»e  made 
4>y  the  company  of  the  ordinance,  es|>c- 
cially  as  to  tliose  provisions  illegal  and 
void. 

4.  Thai  the  company  should  submit 
to  the  city  ••plans,  mcthoiis,  six-cifica- 
tioos.  and  estimates  "  for  the  acceptance 
or  refusal  ol  the  Commissioner  of  1  ligh- 
ways,  wiib  appeal  to  the  Councils,  whose 
action  wa.s  tu  be  final,  when  the  statute 
proviae<i  for  an  appeal  to  the  court. 
Also  a  pro▼i^ion  re(}uiring  such  plans, 
on  aav  extension  of  the  pipes. 

5.  That  a  showing  be  made,  under 
oathf  of  the  names  of  the  stockholders, 
the  amount  of  stock  held  by  each,  and 
that  at  least  fifty  per  cent  had  been  paid 
up,  of  each  subscription,  in  cash,  or,  if 
such  is  not  the  case,  in  what  paid ;  and 
that  no  permit  be  issued  unless  such 
Commissioner  of  Highways  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  enough  paid  up  capital  to 
complete  the  work  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  submitted. 

6.  That  a  transfer  of  the  privileges  of 
the  company  to  any  other  corporation 
be  forbidden,  under  a  penalty  of  a  for- 
feiture of  its  privileges  and  all  its  prop- 
erty, without  the  assent  in  majority  in 
▼alue  of  its  stockholders,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  tiie  Council. 

7.  That  the  company  furnish,  upon 
request  of  either  branch  of  the  Council's 
street  committee,  or  Ly  the  Mayor,  City 
Attorney  and  City  Controller,  or  any  two 
of  them,  with  the  City  Conti  oiler,  a 
sworn  statement  of  its  stockholders,  that 
they  hold  stock  in  good  faith  for  them- 
selves and  not  for  others,  or,  if  held  by 
trustees,  the  names  of  the  persons  for 
whom  held,  requiring  the  company  to 
demand  this  information  upon  receiving 
for  registry  a  transfer  of  the  stock. 

8.  That  the  City  be  relieved  from  lia- 
bility in  case  of  any  neglect  of  the  cor- 
poration, resulting  in  damages  to  person 
or  property. 

9.  That  a  consolidation  be  forbidden, 
in  any  way  whatever,  of  the  company 


with  nny  other  company,  when  a  statute 
expressly  authorized  a  consolidation 
upon  certain  terms. 

10.  That  the  City  Engineer,  in  case 
the  company  employ  careless,  incompe- 
tent or  unskilful  men,  might  discharge 
such  men,  and  take  charge  of  the  work, 
and  complete  it,  requiring  the  company 
to  pay  esiimates  in  advance  for  two 
squares  at  a  time,  or  the  imposition  of  a 
forfeiture,  in  case  of  a  neglect,  or  refusal, 
for  fifteen  days. 

1 1 .  That  the  company  furnish  a  bond, 
conditioned  for  a  faithful  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  ihe  ordinance, 
and  to  indemnify  the  City  against  all 
loss,  costs,  suiis,  damages  and  expenses 
arising  from  the  company's  occupation 
and  use  of  the  streets. 

The  following  provisions  were  held 
valid : 

1.  Fixing  the  depth  to  which  the 
pipes  should  be  laid,  and  allowing  the 
City  Engineer  to  designate  what  portion 
of  the  street  should  be  occupied. 

2.  Requiring  the  company,  when  ask- 
ing the  permit,  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Highways  a  plan  and  full 
specifications,  showing  the  streets  pro- 
]x)sed  to  be  opened,  the  location,  kind 
and  size  of  pipes. 

3.  Requiring  the  **  system  "  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  City  Engineer  and  natural 
gas  committee  of  Councils,  of  escape 
pipes  sufficient  to  carry  off  any  and  all 
gas  which  may  leak  or  escape ;  gauges 
showing  the  pressure,  open  at  all  times 
to  inspection,  at  points  designated  by 
the  City  Engineer;  and  that  suitable 
means  be  used  to  protect  pipes  laid, 
where  there  are  cinders  or  other  injur- 
ious material. 

4.  Requiring  that  no  pipes  be  laid 
between  November  15  and  April  15. 

5.  Authorizing  the  Commissioner  of 
Highways  to  refuse,  in  his  discretion, 
permission,  if  in  his  judgment  the  loca- 
tion proposed  upon  any  highway,  is 
injurious  to  the  City ;  to  requure  altera- 
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tions  of  the  plans  submitted ;  to  limit  the 
nomber  of  pipes  upon  any  highway  to 
two  trunk  lines  of  competing  companies. 
6.  Requiring  the  company  to  pay  the 
expense  of  repaying,  or  keeping  in  re- 
pair, for  nine  months,  the  streets  opened 
for  laying  pipes,  and  that  estimates  for 
the  cost  thereof,  for  each  section,  not 
exceeding  two  squares,  be  furnished 
sndi  Commissioner,  and  payment  of  the 
amount  made  to  him,  before  permit  is- 
sued for  opening  such  squares :  Appeal 
•fCity  of  Piitdmrgk  (1886),  II5  Pa.  4. 
The  PennsylTania  Act  of  1885  (pro- 
Tiso  to  section  2.  P.l^,  p.  31)  forbids 
the  granting,  by  any  borough  or  dty,  to 
any  natural  gas  company,  the  exclusive 
privilege  to  occupy  the  streets  of  such 
borough  or  dty,  and  therefore  a  city 
cannot,  under  the  guise  of"  regulations," 
confer  an  exclusive  privilege  on  a  com- 
pany for  two  years,  requiring  woik  to 
he  begun  at  a  fixed  time,  and  gas  to  be 
introduced  within  fifteen  months  there- 
after :  Meadville  Fuel  Gas  Co,  ▼.  Mead- 
^ille  Natural  Gas  Co.,  decided  in  the 
Sup.  Ct  Pa.,  May  31, 1886. 

l^liere  «  company  had  a  rightftil  en- 
trance into  a  dty,  but  the  latter  refiised 
ft  the  right  to  cross  three  streets,  whereby 
great  loss  was  sustained  by  the  company 
in  loss  of  gas,  an  injunction  was  granted 
to  restrain  the  city's  interference  with 
crossing  the  streets,  such  a  privilege 
having  been  granted  to  a  rival  company : 
Peoples  Natural  Gas  Co.  (1885),  I  Pa. 
C  C.  311. 

An  injunction  to  restrain  a  natural  gas 
company  finom  using  the  streets  of  a 
town,  because  of  alleged  insufficient 
protection  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  use 
of  pipes,  was  refused;  thereupon  the 
town  passed  an  ordinance  regulating  the 
matter,  and  asked  leave  to  file  a  sup- 
jdemental  bill,  setting  up  this  ordinance. 
The  Court  refused  to  allow  the  bill  to 
be  filed :  Appeal  of  Borough  of  Butler, 
decided  in  the  Sup.  Ct.  of  Pa.,  Nov.  1 1, 
1886. 


Unreasonable  Rates. 

A  natural  gas  company,  having  the 
power  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  and  to  occupy  the  streets  of  a 
city  or  town,  must  ser\'e  all  alike,  and 
fumbh  gas  at  reasonable  rates.  This  is 
e^)ecially  so  under  a  statute  declaring 
that  the  transportation  and  supply  of 
such  gas  is  of  public  benefit,  and  pre- 
venting the  granting,  by  a  town  or  city, 
to  any  company,  the  exclusive  privilege 
to  occupy  the  streets  and  supply  gas. 
Where  a  company,  in  a  State  where 
such  a  statute  was  in  force,  after  furnish- 
ing  gas  at  a  reasonable  price,  with  as- 
surance of  continuance,  secured  a  mo- 
nopoly by  terms  made  with  competing 
companies,  demanded  excessive  rates 
and  threatened  to  shut  off  the  gas  unless 
the  increased  rates  were  paid,  a  prelim- 
inary restraining  order  was  granted  upon 
bill  and  affidavit,  until  the  question  could 
be  more  thoroughly  investigated :  Wad- 
dingtoH  V.  Allegheny  Heating  Co,  (18S8), 
6  Pa.  C  C.  96;  StwUkley  Borough  v. 
Ohio  Valley  Cas  Co.  (1888),  6  Id.  99. 
See  Appeal  of  Seranton  Electric  Light 
and  Heat  Co.  (1888),  122  Pa.  154. 

[See  Gas  and  Water  Companies^  27 
Amek.  Law  Reg.  277. 
Oil  is  a  Mineral. 

The  Act  of  Pennsylvania  (April  25, 
1850,  P.  L.  573)  relating  to  accounts 
between  tenants  in  common  of  coal  or 
iron  ore  mines  or  minerals,  includes  oil' 
or  petroleum,  under  the  general  term  of 
"other  minerab";  and  the  fact  that  oil 
was  not  known  when  the  Act  was 
passed  (1850),  does  not  alter  the  case: 
Thompson  v.  Noble  (1870),  3  Pills. 
(Pa.)  201.  A  *<  mineral,  and  being  a 
mineral,  is  part  of  the  realty :"  Sictt^h- 
ton's  Appeal  (iS7g),SS  Pa.  198.  But 
a  reservation  of  '*all  minerals,*' in  a 
deed,does  not  include  petroleum :  Dun- 
ham V.  Kirkpatnck  (1882),  lOI  Pa.  36. 
Ovmership  of  Oil. 

Severance  of  oil  from  the  freehold 
does  not  divest  the  owner  of  the  title. 
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nor  liL>  right  to  the  immediate  posses- 
sion, nor  his  replevying  it,  nor  recovering 
its  value  if  he  sees  fit.  Oil  in  a  well 
sunk  by  the  owner  of  land  is  his  exclu- 
sive property,  whether  drawn  from  an 
underground  current  of  oil,  or  found 
standing.  The  case  is  not  analogous  to 
the  surface  owner^s  right  in  running 
streams  of  water.  Such  oil  taken  out  of 
the  well  by  a  wrong-doer,  remains  the 
1  roperty  of  the  well-owner:  Ilttii  v. 
AV/</(l854),  15  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  479. 

Leases. 

•*Oir*  b  not  synonymous  with  «*  gas  **: 
therefore  a  lease  ot  land  to  be  occupied 
and  worked  for  petroleum,  rock  or  car- 
bon oil,  and  not  for  any  other  purpose 
whatsoever ;  conditioned  that  if  no  oil 
be  found  in  paying  quant iiies  wiihin 
four  years,  the  lease  to  be  null  and  void, 
Jji  not  satisfied  by  the  finding  of  gas : 
Truby  t.  Palmer^  decided  in  the  Sup, 
Ct.  of  Pa.,  October  4,  1886. 

Oil  land,  described  by  metes  and 
bounds,  with  a  "  protection  "  of  eight 
rods  on  the  north  side  and  ten  rods  on 
the  east  side,  was  leased  to  £.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  nortli  and  east  lines  of 
the  protection  were  not  to  be  extended 
resjKclively  beyond  the  east  line  and 
north  lines  of  the  leased  property;  and 
consequently  the  tract  in  the  northeast 
comer,  eight  by  ten  roils,  could  be  leased 
by  the  owner  to  T.  for  the  purix)ses  of 
sinking  an  oil  well.  The  Court  held 
that  it  could  not ;  that  the  tract  of  eight 
by  ten  nxis  was  within  the  "  protection  ;*' 
and  having  leased  this  tract,  T.,  who 
sank  a  well,  and  thereby  injured  A.*s 
well  on  the  lensed  premises,  was  liaMe 
to  K.  for  damages,  and  would  l)e  en- 
joined in  the  same  action:  Allison  <£r» 
Eiaiii  /f/>/^i 0/(1^7$),  77  Pa.  221. 

U.  leaded  to  L.  a  tract  of  land,  L.  to 
have  the  sole  right  to  Iiore  for  oil  for 
twenty  years,  I^.  to  commence  opera- 
tions in  sixty  days  and  to  continue  with 
due  diligence ;  if  I^  ceased  operations 


twenty  days  at  any  one  time,  B.  coold 
resume  possession.  It  was  stipulated 
that  L.'s  failure  to  comply  with  any  one 
of  the  conditions,  should  work  a  forfeit- 
ure, and  B.  mi^ht  enter  and  dispose  of 
the  premises  as  if  the  lease  had  not  been 
made.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  if  L. 
did  not  commence  work  at  the  time 
specified,  he  should  pay  B.  I30  a  month 
until  L.  should  commence.  Held,  that 
the  covenant  of  forfeiture  was  modified, 
not  abrogated,  by  the  clause  for  pay- 
ment of  rent ;  and  L.,  having  failed  to 
to  commence  work  for  four  months  and 
then  paying  rent,  was  not  entitled,  at 
the  end  of  eleven  months  from  the  date 
of  payment,  to  tender  the  rent  due  and 
insist  uix>n  a  continuation  of  the  lease : 
Brattm  v.  VanJergrifi  (1875),  ^  ^^ 
142. 

A  grant  of  certain  land,  in  consider- 
ation of  money  paid,  for  the  privilege 
of  going  upon  it  to  prospect  and  bore 
for  oil,  with  the  exclusive  use  of  one 
acre  around  each  well,  and  with  free 
ingress  and  egress  in  common  with  the 
grantor,  the  latter  to  have  one- third  of 
all  "  that  is  taken  out "  and  the  right 
of  tillage  of  the  land  not  occupied  in 
operating  the  wells,  does  not  amount  to 
a  lease  nor  sale  of  the  land  or  oil,  no 
estate  in  soil  or  oil  being  granted.  The 
right  of  the  grantee  is  to  experiment  for 
oil,  sever  it  from  the  soil  and  take  it,  on 
yielding  one  third  to  the  grantor.  The 
right  of  the  grantee  u  a  mere  license  to 
work  the  land  for  oil,  coupled  with  an 
interest,  not  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  grantor  or  licensor :  Funk  v.  Ilai- 
deman  (1867),  53  Pa.  229. 

A  lea.sc  of  land  for  oil  required  opera- 
tions to  be  commenced  wiihin  sixty 
days  from  the  date  of  lease,  one  well  to 
be  completed  within  three  months  after 
such  operations  are  begun ;  and,  in  case 
of  a  failure  to  complete  one  well  within 
that  time,  the  lessee  was  to  pay  the 
lessor  for  such  delay  $1000  per  annum, 
within  three  months  after  the  time  of 
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conpleting  tacli  welL  It  was  also 
covenanted  that  a  failure  to  complete 
one  well,  or  make  such  payment  within 
chat  time,  **  renders  this  lease  null  and 
void,  and  to  remain  without  effect  be- 
tween the  parties  thereto."  The  lessee 
did  nothing  towards  drilling  a  well, 
nor  did  he  make  an/  pa]rment  within 
chree  months  after  a  well  should  have 
been  completed.  It  was  held  that  a 
Ibrfeiture  of  the  lease  did  not  happen 
mtil  default  was  made,  both  in  com- 
pleting the  well  and  in  paying  for  the 
delay,  or  failure  to  complete  it.  But 
the  lessee  having  neither  drilled  the 
first  well  nor  paid  the  price  of  delay, 
the  lessor  was  entitled  to  recoTer  at  the 
stipulated  rate,  for  the  time  the  lessee 
held  exclusive  right  to  operate :  GaUy 
▼.  KilUrman  (1889),  123  Pa.  49I. 

An  assignee  of  an  oil -and -gas-lease 
is  not  liable  to  the  lessor,  upon  a  cove- 
nant of  the  lease  to  drill  a  well  upon 
the  demised  premises,  when  the  time 
for  performance  had  elapsed  before  the 
atsignee  acquired  title  under  the  assign- 
ment: Wmshin^on  Natural  Gas  Co, 
^.Johnson  (x8^),  123  Pa.  576. 

B.  leased  A*s  farm  for  the  purpose  of 
«zplonng  for  oil,  at  a  royalty  of  one- 
eighth  of  the  production.  He  cove- 
nanted *'To  continue,  with  due  dili- 
gence and  without  delay,  to  prosecute 
the  business  to  success  or  abandonment ; 
«id  if  successful,  to  prosecute  the  same 
without  interruption,  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  parties.*'  He  assigned 
an  interest  in  the  lease  to  C.  and  D., 
and  they  with  B.  assigned  to  £.  Two 
weUs  were  bored,  both  of  which  were 
pvodadng  wells.  E.  refused  to  bore 
any  other  wells.  A.  sued  E.  upon  the 
covenant  quoted^  It  was  held  that  this 
covenant  was  not  the  personal  covenant 
cf  B.,  but  a  covenant  running  with  the 
land,  and  binding  on  £. :  and  that  the 
measure  of  damages  was  the  amount  of 
the  oil  A.  ought  to  have  received  above 
Ihe  actual  receipt,  and  the  value  of  it 


during  the  times  w4ien  it  should  have 
been  delivered  to  him ;  deducting  there- 
from the  cost  of  producing,  what  ought 
to  have  been  produced  at  the  time^ 
under  the  circumstances,  and  with  the 
appliances  then  known ;  and  adding  to 
this  remainder  the  interest  on  it  from 
the  time  when  the  oil  ought  to  have 
been  produced  to  the  time  of  the  trial : 
Bradford.  OU  Co.  v.  Blair  (1886),  1 13 
RU83. 

A  lessee  under  an  m7  lease,  may  not 
conduct  the  natural  gajt  away  from  the 
land  and  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use : 
Kitchen  ▼.  Smith  (1882),  loi  Pa.  452; 
contra^  Wood  County  Petroleum  Co,  ▼. 
W,  Va,  Tramportation  Co.  (1886),  38 
W.  Va.  210. 

A  grant  of  land  "  for  the  purpose  of 
prospecting,  boring,  digging,  drilling, 
pumping  and  otherwise  searching  for 
and  obtaining  oil,  salt  and  other  min- 
erals thereon,''  reserving  to  the  grantor 
one-fourth  of  all  the  oil  produced,  does 
not  convey  a  fee,  but  only  a  right  to 
work  the  land  for  oil,  salt  and  other 
minerals;  and  the  sub-grantees  are 
bound  by  any  conditions  as  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  majority,  that  they  may  im- 
pose: Thompson* s  Appeal  (1882),  lOI 
Pa.  225. 

But  a  lessee  who  has  the  possession 
of  the  land  under  an  oil  lease,  has  more 
than  a  mere  license,  and  can  recoup  or 
recover  taxes  from  the  lessee  under  the 
Pennsylvania  Act  of  April  3,  1804: 
Kitcheny,  Smith  (1882),  loi  Pa.  452. 

A  lease  was  granted  by  the  owner  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  boring  salt-wells 
and  manufacturing  salt,  so  long  as  tlie 
salt-well  contemplated  in  the  lease, 
should  be  carried  on  by  the  lessee  or 
his  assigns,  under  certain  provisions  for 
a  forfeiture,  for  a  rent  of  every  twelfth 
barrel  of  salt  manufaciured.  After  a 
time,  oil  rose  with  the  salt- water,  which, 
though  first  allowed  to  run  to  waste, 
was  collected  and  sold.  The  owner 
of  the  land  claimed  the  oil,  and  brought 
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trover  for  it.  It  was  hcM  that  trover 
would  not  lie,  although  the  oil  was  his, 
for  he  had  not  the  right  of  possession 
•t  the  time  of  conversion  by  the  lessee^ 
cither  of  the  oil  itself  or  of  the  land 
from  m'hich  it  flowed ;  but  the  proper 
remedy  was  a  bill  in  equity  for  an 
account,  the  measure  of  damage  being 
the  value  of  the  oil  at  the  instant  of 
separation  from  the  freehold.  It  was 
shown  that  the  lessee  could  not  raise 
the  salt-water  without  raising  the  oil 
with  it:  JCUr  v.  Peterson  (1862),  41 
P*.  357. 

A  reservation,  "expressly  reserving 
one-eighth  of  the  oil  produced  from  the 
land,  to  be  divided  between  "  the  lessor 
and  lessee  "  on  the  land,"  means  one- 
eighth  of  the  oil  raised  to  the  surface 
by  the  grantee,  and  that  the  grantor  is 
entitled  to  his  share  without  deduction 
for  the  expense  in  producing  it :  Union 
OH  Company s Appeal  (i883),3  Penny. 
(Pa,)  504. 

An  agreement  to  lease  land  for  a 
term  of  years,  with  the  exclusive  right 
to  bore  for  aiid  collect  oil,  giving  one- 
fourth  to  the  lessor,  passes  a  corporeal 
interest ;  and  the  lessee's  taking  of  his 
share  of  the  oil  found  is  not  waste,  but 
a  rightful  act,  unless  the  lease  be  for- 
feited by  its  own  terms :  Chicago^  efc. 
Oil  and  Mining  Co,  v.  U,  S.  Petroleum 
Co,  (1868)  57  Pa.  83. 

An' agreement  was  made,  giving  a 
license  to  mine  on  land  for  oil,  and  a 
lease  for  ten  years  in  case  of  a  success- 
ful discovery.  The  lessor  lost  all  rights 
thereunder  by  lapse  of  time,  not  hav- 
ing discovered  oil  within  the  time  lim- 
ited by  the  contract.  The  lessor  then 
agreed  to  refrain  from  declaring  a  for- 
feiture, if  the  lessee  would  carry  .on  the 
search  for  petroleum  constantly  and  with- 
out cessation.  It  was  held  that  the 
latter  agreement  was  conditional ;  that 
its  condition  was  susjien-ion;  and  that 
when  the  le&sce   ceased  to  carry  on 


search  for  oil,  the  lessor  was  entitled  to 
declare  the  forfeiture  of  the  contract  by 
suit,  and  claim  possession  of  the  lands 
without  a  formal  puttmg  in  default. 
The  Court  declined  to  decide  whether 
sulphur  was  a  "  similar  product,"  under 
a  contract  based  particularly  upon  the 
expectation  of  finding  petroleum :  Es- 
eoubos  V.  Louisiana  Petroleum  and 
Coal  Oil  Co.  (1870),  22  La.  An.  28a 

A  lease,  purporting  to  be  a  grant  or 
license  to  take  oil,  drawn  by  an  igno- 
rant scrivener,  at  a  time  when  the 
nature  or  value  of  the  mineral  was  not 
known,  should  be  construed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subject-matter,  and  the 
knowledge  of  such  subject-matter  at 
the  time ;  and  as  to  its  inartificial  nse 
of  technical  language,  the  whole  scope 
of  the  paper  is  to  be  considered :  Frenek 
V.  Brewer  (1861),  U.  S.  Circ.  Cl.,  W. 
Dist.,  Pa.,  3  Wall.  Jr.  346. 

A  lease,  dated  May  19,  1881,  gave 
**  the  right  to  take,  bore  and  mine  for 
and  gather  all  oil  or  gases  found  in 
and  upon  the  premises,  to  have  and  ta 
hold  the  same  for  the  term  of  twelve 
years  from  this  date,  or  as  long  as  oil  is 
found  in  paying  quantities,"  the  lessor 
to  receive  one> eighth  of  the  oil  produced 
and  saved  from  the  premises.  The 
lessee  covenanted  **  to  commence  ope- 
rations  for  said  mining  purposes,  and 
prosecute  the  same  on  some  portion  of 
the  above  descrii.ed  .  premises  within 
two  years  from  this  date,  or  thereafter 
pay  to  the  lessor  [blank]  dollars  per 
[blank]  until  work  is  commenced. 
This  lease  shall  be  null  and  void,  and 
at  an  end,  unless  the  lessee  shall,  within 
six  months  from  this  date,  commence 
and  prosecute,  with  due  diligence,  un- 
avoidable accidents  excepted,  the  sink- 
ing and  boring  of  one  well  on  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  lease,  to  a  depth  of  1200 
feet,  unless  oil  in  paying  quantities  is 
sooner  found.  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  the  lessee  fail 
to  keep  and  perform  the  covenants  and 
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agreements  by  him  to  be  kept  and  per- 
formed, then  this  lease  shall  be  null  and 
Toid,  and  sunendered  to  the  lessor.'* 

Within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  lease,  the  lessee  drilled  a  well  1200 
feet  deep  finding  natural  gas  at  a  depth 
of  1045  feet  in  large  quantities,  and 
some  oil,  but  not  in  paying  quantities, 
at  1093  feet  The  lessee  used  the  gas 
for  fuel  in  diiHing  the  well,  but  not  in 
any  other  manner.  In  the  fall  of  1882, 
the  lessee  removed  his  engine,  etc,  leav- 
ing the  casing  in  the  well,  and  ceased 
to  carry  on  mining  operations.  In 
February,  18S4,  the  lessor  released  the 
premises  to  T.,  who  assigned  such  lease 
to  the  defendant  company,  for  the  same 
purpose,  pursuant  to  which  they  en- 
tered into  possession  of  the  same  and 
collected  and  sold  the  gas. 

The  lessee  in  the  first  lease  brought 
an  action  to  restrain  the  lessee,  and  his 
assignee,  in  the  second  lease,  and  their 
common  lessor,  from  interfering  with,  or 
appropriating  to  their  own  use,  the  gas 
therein.  It  was  held  that  there  was  no 
covenant  in  the  lease  which  required 
the  first  lessee  to  continue  the  boring  of 
oil  wells  upon  the  premises  until'oil  was 
obtained  in  paying  quantities,  under  a 
penalty  of  forfeiting  his  rights  by  a  fail- 
ure so  to  do ;  that  the  covenant  requiring 
him  to  commence  and  prosecute  opera- 
tions for  mining  purposes  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  lease,  or 
tbereafier  pay  to  the  lessor  [blank]  dol- 
lars per  [blank]  until  work  was  com- 
menced, was  void  for  uncertainty,  by 
reiBon  of  the  blanks  which  were  left  in 
the  vital  and  essential  parts  thereof; 
that  if  a  clause,  that  the  lessor  was  to 
have  one-eighth  of  the  gas,  had  been  ^ 
omitted  by  mistake,  the  contract  could 
be  re-formed  and  the  clause  inserted,  so 
am  to  express  the  intention  of  the  parties ; 
that  if  it  now  expressed  their  intention, 
thej  rnvaX  abide  by  it;  that  the  claim 
(that  the  first  lease  had  expired  by  rea- 
son of  its  own  terms,  as  the  provision 
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that  the  lessee  should  **  have  and  hold 
the  same  for  the  term  of  twelve  years 
from  this  date,  or  so  long  as  oil  is  found 
in  paying  quantities,"  limited  tlie  terms 
to  that  period,  during  which  oil  was 
found  in  paying  quantities)  was  not  well 
founded,  and  that  the  term  fixed  was 
for  twelve  years,  and  as  nuich  longer  as 
oil  waa  found  in  paying  quantities: 
£a/oHy.lVi7£ox(iSS6),^  Hun  (N.  V.> 
61. 

A.  leased  land  to  B.,  with  an  oil  well 
partly  bored  thereon.  B.  agreed  to  sink 
this  well  deeper,  and  to  pay  A.  a  roy- 
alty of  one-fourth  of  all  oil  obtained 
from  it.  Both  parties  supposed  the  well 
was  situated  on  the  leased  premises; 
but  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that 
such  was  not  the  case.  Then  B.  oflfered 
to  deliver  possession  of  the  premtses 
leased,  and  refused  to  pay  the  royalty. 
It  was  held  that  a  court  of  equity,  on  a 
bill  to  account,  would  not  order  an  ac- 
count; the  action  should  have  been 
brought  at  law.  B.  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deny  A.*s  right  to  the  royalty,, 
and  if  an  accounting  was  allowed,  it 
would  not  be  a  bar  to  an  actkm  at  law 
for  the  royalty :  Afays  v.  Dwigki  (1876)^ 
82  Pa.  462. 

B.  leased  of  A.  certain  oil  lands.  No 
rent  was  reserved,  and  no  term  of  the 
demise  stated.  B.  agreed  in  the  lease, 
to  put  down  a  well  to  a  depth  of  600 
feet,  by  a  certain  date ;  upon  a  failure 
to  do  so,  a  ri^ht  of  entry  was  reserved  to 
the  lessor.  B.  did  not  sink  the  well. 
The  lessor  sued  to  recover  for  the  breach. 
It  was  held  that  if  B.  had  dug  the  well, 
it  would  have  been  his  as  well  as  the 
product  thereof;  and  that  the  lessor 
could  only  recover  nominal  damages 
for  the  breach,  and  not  what  it  would 
cost  to  sink  such  a  well.  The  lease 
was  construed  to  be  a  perpetual  one  to 
B.,  if  he  sank  the  well  and  kept  the 
covenants  of  the  demise :  Chamberlain 
V.  Parker  (1871),  45  N.  V.  569, 

A  mining  lease,  for  a  term  certain^ 
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saving  only  to  the  le^sor  the  right  of  til- 
lage, is  exclusive,  and  the  lessor  cannot 
mine  himself  within  the  tenement : 
/ftU^r  V.  Da/g  (1870),  3  Pitts.  (Pa.) 
190. 

Land  was  leased  exclusively  for  the 
puri^ose  of  producing  oil,  lx>rin«;  to  \ye 
commenced  within  ten  days,  and  con- 
tinued with  due  diligence  until  success 
or  abandonment ;  and  a  failure  to  get 
oil  in  paying  riuantities,  or  a  cessure  of 
work  for  thirty  dnys  at  any  time, 
amounted  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  lease. 
It  was  held  that  if  the  lessee  failed  to 
get  oil  ill  one  well,  he  had  a  right  to 
put  down  another,  and  as  many  more  as 
he  pleased,  so  long  as  he  worked  with 
dili<;cnce  to  success  or  abandonment; 
and  that  a  cessation  of  work  for  thirty 
dajrs  forfeited  ihc  lease:  Afunrct  ▼. 
Armstrong  (1880),  96  Pa.  307. 

In  October,  1875,  B.  agreed  with  S. 
that  the  latter  should,  for  a  term  of  fif- 
teen years,  have  the  right  to  enter  upon 
and  use  the  lands  of  the  former  so  far 
as  might  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
bore  for  oil,  reserving  to  B.  the  one- 
eighth  of  all  oil  produced.  Unless  S. 
should  commence  boring  the  said  well 
within  nine  months  fiom  the  date  of  the 
contract,  it  was  '*  to  become  void  and 
cease  to  be  of  any  1  binding  effect.**  This 
contract  was  recorded  and  assigned  to 
the  defendant,  who  entered  u|)on  the 
land  and  at  once  commenced  to  bore  a 
well,  in  February,  1877.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1876,  B.,  who  had  remained  in 
ix)sse>?  ion  of  the  land  and  in  no  way 
waived,  extended  or  qualified  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  conn  act,  executed  another 
and  similar  lease  to  M.  and  otheri,  con- 
ferring u|>on  them  the  exclusive  right  to 
dig  anil  bore  for  oil  on  the  farm  for  the 
term  of  twelve  years,  which  lease  was 
recorded  in  January,  1877.  [The  re- 
ported decision  says  **  1876,"  but  this  is 
evidently  a  clerical  error.]  M.  and  his 
co-lessees  assigned  their  lease  to  the 
plaintiff,  who,  within  the  time  tlierein 


specified,  entered  upon  the  land  and 
commenced  to  lx)re  a  well.  The  plain- 
tiff sued  the  defendant,  his  assignees 
and  B.,to  piocure  a  judgment  declaring 
the  S.  lease  forfeited  and  annulled,  and 
to  restrain  the  defendants  from  entering 
upon  the  land  or  boring  therein  for  oil. 
The  Court  held  that  even  though  the 
lease  appeared  upon  its  surface  to  have 
become  void  by  reason  of  the  failure  of 
the  lessee  to  commence  operations  within 
the  time  limhed  by  it.  and  though  the 
act  of  the  defendaut  in  thereafter  enter- 
ing upon  the  land  was  a  mere  trespass, 
yet  as  the  controversy  related  to  the 
sinking  of  oil  wells  in  land,  in  violation 
of  rights  therein  claimed  by  the  plaintiff, 
a  Court  of  equity  would  grant  relief  by 
injunction ;  that  as  B.  continued  at  all 
times  to  occupy  the  land,  it  was  not 
necessary  that  he  should  re-enier  or 
give  any  notice  of  bis  intention  to  en- 
force the  forieiture  i-ccasiooed  by  the 
neglect  of  the  lessees  to  commence  op- 
erations within  the  time  limited;  that 
even  if  any  overt  act  or  notice  was  re- 
quired, the  execution  and  delivery  of  the 
new  lease  to  M.  was  a  sufficient  declar> 
ation  of  his  election  to  enforce  the  for- 
feiture; and  that  the .  defendant  could 
not  show  that  after  the  execution  and 
delivery  of  the  lease  to  M.,  B.  consented 
to  his  entering  upon  the  land:  Alle- 
gheny  Oil  Co,  v.  Bradford  Oii  Co, 
(18S0),  21  Ilun  (N.  Y.)  26;  dfinned 
(lS8i),86N.V.  638. 

A  court  will  not  decide,  unaided  by 
expert  evidence,  that  natural  gas  is  in- 
cluded in  a  lease  of  the  ri<;lu  to  mine 
"  for  petroleum,  rock  or  carb<;n  oil,  or 
other  valuabU  volatile  substances  :  *' 
I'Wily.  Buchanan  (1886),  III  Pa,  31. 

The  assignment  of  a  leasehold  interest, 
including  engines,  boilers,  tanks,  tubing, 
demck.«,  and  all  other  fixtures  and  per- 
gonal property  situated  upon  and  apper- 
taining thereto,  does  not  transfer  oil  io 
tanks  at  the  well :  Dresser  v.  Tram^ 
portatiun  Co.  (1875),  8  W.  Va.  553. 
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A.  leise>l  to  !>.  22S  acres  for  the  sole 
and  onl/  pur|io«»e  of  mining  and  exca- 
vating for  gas  and  oil,  for  twenty  years, 
or  as  long  as  oil  or  gas  should  be  found 
on  the  premises  in  paying  qnantities 
within  that  period.  The  lessee  agreed 
to  commence  operations  upon  one  well 
withm  ninety  days,  and  to  prosecute  the 
woiic  **  actiTciy,  diligently  and  contiou- 
oosly,"  and  to  complete  the  same  on  or 
before  a  day  named, "  and  upon  failure 
10  do  so  within  the  time  herein  pre- 
scribed, to  pay  the  party  of  the  first  part 
the  som  of  $1000  annually,  in  advance,** 
etc  It  was  declared  that  upon  a  failure 
by  the  lessee  to  keep  the  covenants  of 
th^  lease,  that  **  such  failure  to  perform, 
or  breach  of  the  said  covenant,  shall 
w(M^  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  this  grant 
or  lease,  and  the  privileges  or  casements 
hereby  given  shall  absolutely  cease,  de- 
termine, and  become  null  and  void.*' 
The  Court  held  that  the  lessee  could 
not  terminate  the  lease  by  breach  of  the 
covenants,  and  the  lessor  might  or  might 
not  terminate  it,  on  such  breach,  at  his 
pleasure :  WlUs  v.  Manufacturer^  Nat- 
ural Gas  Co.t  decided  in  the  Supreme 
(XofPa..  Nov.  11,1889. 

Measure  cf  Damage  on  a  Comtract  to 
Dig  an  Oil  or  Gas  Well. 

A.  contracted  to  sink  an  oil  well 
within  twelve  months,  or  pay  $25  per 
annum  until  work  commenced.  In  an 
action  for  this  sum,  it  was  held  to  be  a 
good  defense,  except  as  to  nominal 
damages,  that  the  contract  was  founded 
00  a  mutual  mistake  as  to  the  existence 
ofoil on  the  lands:  ^W/v.Trwiir  (1872), 
9  Bush  (Ky.)  257. 

If  the  contract  is  to  dig  a  well  a  cer- 
tain depth  and  of  a  certain  width,  dig- 
ging one  of  the  required  depth,  but  of  a 
narrower  width,  is  not  a  compliance  with 
the  contract;  and  there  can  be  no  re- 
covery, even  if  no  gas  is  found,  although 
the  one  dug  was  as  effectual  in  deter- 
miniog  whether  gas  could  there  be  found 


ns  the  wkier  one :  Gillespie  Tool  Co.  v. 
WiUon  (1888),  123  Pa.  19. 

Grant  of  Exclusive  Use  of  Streets, 

[Beyond  compensation  for  the  ad- 
ditional liurden  upon  the  land  used  as  a 
street  (supra ^  page  105),  the  greater 
question  arises  of  the  power  to  secure 
the  exclusive  right  to  lay  pipes. 

As  a  result  of  many  authorities  upon 
this  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that  a 
town  or  city,  without  power  exprcs««ly 
conferred  upon  it  by  statute,  cannot 
grant  to  a  natural  or  artificial  gas  com- 
pany, or  one  incorporated  to  furnish 
water,  the  right  to  an  exclusive  use  of 
its  streets,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
pipes  therein,  and  supplying  the  inhab- 
itants with  gas  or  water ;  and  if  it  does 
do  so,  it  may,  without  danger  of  liabili- 
ty, disregard  the  grant  and  give  other 
and  similar  companies,  such  privileges. 
If  the  town  or  city  is  empowered  to 
grant  such  exclu>ive  use  by  statute,  cr 
the  legislature  grant  such  an  exclusive 
privilege;  and  the  privilege  or  use  i^ 
accepted  by  the  company,  and  expendi- 
tures are  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
the  grant  becomes  a  contract,  which 
cannot  be  revoked,  either  by  the  city  or 
the  legislature. 

[These  statements  are  sustained  and 
illustrated  by  the  following  cases : 

Municipal  Grant, 

[Such  grants  are  void,  because  the 
general  rule  of  law  denies  to  municipal 
corporations,  the  power  to  create  mo- 
nopolies :  Elliott,  J.,  Citizens  G,  df 
M.  Co.v.  Tffumof  Elwood  (1SS7),  114 
Ind.  332. 336.  ///.  6-  St.  L.  R.  R.  &*  C. 
Co,  V.  CUy  of  St.  Louis  (1872),  U.  S. 
Circ.  Cl,  £.  Dist.  Mo.,  2  Dill.  70  (grain 
elevated) ;  Davenport  v.  Klrimckmidt 
(1887),  6  Mont.  502,  529  (water  sup* 

ply). 

["  The  exercise  of  such  power  may 
be  convenient,  but  that  is  not  sufficient ; 
it  must  be  essential  and  indispensable 
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to  the  powers  expressly  granted,  or  to 
the  declared  ok^ects  and  purposes  of 
the  corporation.  *  »  •  It  is  certainlj  not 
essential,  or  necessarily  incident  to  the 
power,  expressly  granted,  *to  lay  off 
streets/  etc.,  *  and  light  the  same,*  that 
the  city  should  delegate  to  a  private 
indiTidual,or  corporation,  the  exclusive 
right  to  furnish  such  light,  and  uxe  the 
streeu  for  that  purpose.  To  justify  such 
a  construction,  it  must  appear  that  in  no 
other  proper,  or  reasonable  manner, 
could  Uie  city  provide  light  for  its  streets 
and  inhabitants :"  Snyder,  J.,  Park- 
er Amrg  Gas  C:  V.  City  cf  P^rkenkurg 
(i8«7).3oW.Va.435.44a 

[Where  municipalities  are  anthorixed 
to  grant  the  privilege  of  using  the 
streets,  no  arbitrary  authority  is  thereby 
conferred,  but  their  action  must  be  by 
an  ordinance  which  is  general  in  its 
nature  and  impartial  in  its  operation, 
and  which  does  not  grant  a  special  privi- 
lege to  any  company:  Eluott,  J. 
CitiMnu  G,  ^  M.  Co.  v.  Town  of  El- 
«Mm/(i887),  114  Ind.  332,  33S. 

[In  this  case,  a  statute  of  Indiana 
(approved  March  7, 1887,  Laws,  p.  36) 
provides — *<  Section  i.  Bo  U^  etc^ 
That  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  towns, 
and  the  Common  Councils  of  cities  in 
this  State,  shall  have  power  to  provide 
by  ordinance,  reasonable  regulatloos  for 
the  safe  supply,  distribution  and  con- 
sumption of  natural  gas,  within  the  re- 
spective limits  of  such  towns  and  cities, 
and  to  require  persons  or  companies,  to 
whom  the  privilege  of  using  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  such  towns  and  cities  is 
granted,  for  the  supply  and  distribution 
of  such  gas,  to  pay  a  reasonable  license 
for  such  franchise  and  privilege.*' 

Municipal  Revocation, 

[If  an  exclusive  grant  is  made,  the 
municipality  may  subsequently  make 
another  grant  to  another  company,  with 
impunity;  the  first  grant  being  a  coo- 
tract  beyond  the  power  of  the  munici- 


pality: Grand  Rapids  E.  L,  6f  P.  Co, 
V.  Grand  Rapids  E.  E,  L,  ^  P,  G, 
Co.  (1888),  U.  S.  Ore.  a.,  W.  Dist. 
Mich.,  33  Fed.  Repr.  659,  667,  677. 

Municipal  Contracts. 

[If  the  contract  is  net  warranted  by 
the  dty  charter,  the  city  councils  have, 
at  all  times,  the  right  to  declare  it  void 
and  to  refuse  compliance  with  its 
Brenkam  v.  Brenham  Wator  Co. 
(1887),  67  Texas  542.  553. 

[Subject  to  legislative  interference 
(see  below),  a  contract  whh  a  coal  gas 
company,  properly  entered  into,  will 
bind  the  municipality,  upon  informal 
renewal:  Taylor yi,Lamhertviiie(iWj\ 
43  N.  J.  Eq.  107,  before  Bird,  V.  C. 
And  may  be  modified  by  subsequent 
contracU:  City  0/ St.  Louis  "9.  St.  Louis 
G.-L.  Co.  (1879),  70  Mo.  69;  s.  c,  5 
Mo.App.4^ 

[If  a  mnnidpality  refines  to  take  and 
pay  for  coal  gas,  it  would  probably  be 
liable  in  damages :  Adams,C.  J.,&ar/ 
V.  Abraham  (1887),  73  Iowa  507. 

[Where  a  city  charter  gave  anthoritf 
to  the  common  council  to  provide,  by 
ordinance, "  for  a  supply  of  water  lor 
said  city,"  and  an  ordinance  was  duly 
passed  for  «  contract,  and  the  contract 
contained  a  stipulation  to  pay  an  annual 
sum  for  fire  purposes,  the  city  was  bound 
to  pay  for  the  water  supply  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  It  was  no  defense 
that  the  contract  was  to  be  continued  as 
long  as  the  company  performed  its  part, 
because  the  authority  to  contract  in  this 
manner  could  not  be  denied  to  the  dty, 
under  another  section  of  its  charter,  re- 
quiring taxation  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  water  supply  to  be  annual  r 
Atlantic  City  fV.  W.  Co.  v.  Atlantic  COr 
(1886),  48  N.  J.  Law  378. 
Additional  Light. 

[There  is  a  strong  current  of  authori- 
ties to  the  effect  that  an  exclusive  con- 
tract for  lighting  the  streets  by  coal  gas^ 
is  not  infringed  by  granting  permissioa 
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to  an  electric  light  company  to  light  the 
streets,  stores  and  houses :  the  question 
is  interesting  as  showing  the  limits  npon 
exclusive  grants  by  municipalities.  Upon 
the  abstract  question  of  more  light,  these 
authorities  are  not  necessarily  conclu- 
sive :  Parkersburg  Gas  Co.  v.  Tlie  City 
4^/Parkefsburg{l^^),  30  W. Va.  435» 
442;  Saginaw  G.-L,  Ctf.  v.  The  City  of 
Saginaw  (1886),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct»  £.  D. 
Mich.,  28  Fed.  Repr.  529,  538. 

Legislative  Revocation. 

[Where  a  municipality  was  autho- 
rized by  statute,  to  contract  with  a  coal 
gas  company,  for  the  lighting  of  the 
streets,  ai^d  made  a  contract  for  five 
yeai^;  this  contract  could  be  terminated 
by  the  repeal  of  the  statute  within  the 
five  years :  Richmond  Co.  Gaslight  Co. 
▼.  Middlitawn  (1874),  59  N.  Y.  228, 
232.  The  same  ruling  was  made  in  the 
case  of  a  ten  year  contract  which  the 
munidpalicy  afterwards  repudiated : 
Garrison  v.  City  of  Chicago  (1877), 
U.  S.  Ore.  Ct,  N.  Dist.  111.,  7  Biss.  480; 
aod  a  twenty-five  year  contract,  on  in- 
tervention of  the  State,  by  pto  war' 
ranio  :  The  StaU^ex  rel.  v.  Cin.  G.  L. 
^  C.  Co.  (1868),  18  Ohio  St  262. 
Legislative  Grant. 

[The  legislature  may  confer  upon  a 
private  corporation,  the  exclusive  right 
to  furnish  coal  gas  t3  the  citizens  of  a 
monidpaiity ;  and  in  such  cases,  the 
legislative  right  to  supervise  and  con- 
trol, remains,  unless  clearly  given  up  in 
a  constitutional  manner :  State  v.  MU- 
-waukee  G.  L.  Co,  (1872),  29  Wis.  454, 
460, 462  ;  The  State^  ex  rel.  v.  Colum- 
kms  G.L.df*  C.  Co.  (1878),  34  Ohio 
St.  572;  City  of  Memphis  v.  The 
Memphis  Water  Co.  (1871),  5  Heisk. 
(Tom.)  495»  530. 

[Soch  privil^e  is  a  franchise  which 
can  only  emanate,  directly  or  in- 
directly,  from  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  State:  ScoTT,J.  The  StaU^  ex 
rei.  ▼.  Cin.  G.  L.  <Sr*   C.  Co.  (1868), 


18  Ohio  St.  262,  291 ;  Hamilton  G.-L. 
Co.  V.  The  City  of  Hamilton  (1889),  U. 
S.  Ciic.  Ct.,  S.  Dist  Ohio,  37  Fed. 
Repr.  832,  837 ;  Saginaw  G.-L.  Co.  v. 
City  of  Saginaw  (1886),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct, 
E.  Dist  Mich.,  28  Fed.  Repr.  529,535, 
536. 

[This  right  was  denied,  as  creating  a 
monopoly,  in  the  early  coal  gas  case  of 
Norwich  Gas  Light  Co.  v.  Norwich 
City  Gas  Co.  (1856),  25  Conn.  19. 
But  all  doubt  has  since  been  removed 
by  subjecting  such  contracts  to  the  police 
power  of  the  State,  while  upholding 
their  sanctity,  when  otherwise  valid: 
New  Orleans  Water  Works  Co.  v.  Rivers 
(1885),  115  U.  S.  674;  Nnv  Orleans 
Gas-Li^htCo.  v.  La.  Light  6*  Heat  P. 
^  M.  Co.  (1885),  Id.  650;  Louisville 
Gas  Co.  V.  Citineni  G.-L.  Co.  (1885), 
Id.683;  St.  Tammany  Water  Works  Co. 
et  at.  V.  New  Orleans  Water  Works  Co. 
(1886),  120  U.  S.  64 ;  The  Binghamp- 
ton  Bridge  (1865),  3  Wall.  (70  U.  S.) 
51,81. 

Excbuvve  Right  of  Way. 

[In  the  case  of  the  West  Virginia 
Tramp.  Co.  v.  Ohio  River  Pipe  Line 
Co.  (1883),  22  W.  Va.  600,  the  grant 
of  an  exclusive  use  of  a  tract  of  land, 
for  a  pipe  and  telegraph  line,  was  held 
to  be  void,  as  contrary  to  public  policy 
and  imposing  an  unreasonable  restraint 
upon  trade,  by  preventing  others  from 
transporting  oil  from  or  through  the  land. 

Restricting  the  Transportation  of  Nat- 

ural  Gas. 

Natural  gas,  when  brought  to  the 
surface,  and  placed  in  pipes  for  trans- 
portation, is  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  the  legislature  cannot  enact  a  law 
forbidding  its  transportation  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Stale :  S/a/e,  ex  rel.  Conoin, 
V.  Indiana  6*  Ohio  O.  G^  dr-  Af.  Co., 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  In- 
diana, November  6,  1889. 

W.  W.  Thornton. 

IntfiaoapoUi,  Ind. 


I  lo  ILLINOIS  C.  R.  R.  CO.  V.  BOSWORTH. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
ILLINOIS  C  R.  R.  CO.  et  al.  v.  BOSWORTH  et  al. 

The  confiscation  of  a  person's  real  estate,  as  enemy  property,  by  proceedings  s» 
rem^  nnder  the  Statute  of  July  17,  1862,  puts  the  fee  in  abeyance — m  nMkm; 
but  if  the  former  owner  be  pardoned  as  a  personal  offender,  the  fee  rerests  in  him. 

IVoceedings  in  rem,  against  enemy  property,  are  penonal,  and  for  the  ponish- 
ment  of  offenders  guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion. 

In  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana. 

James  Fentress,  Thomas  J,  Semmes,  and  Girault  Farrar,  for 
plaintiffs  in  error. 
E.  H.  Farrar  and  E.  B.  Kruttschniti^  for  defendants  in  error. 

Bradley,  J.,  January  20, 1890.  Thfa  was  an  action  brought 
by  Millard  Bosworth  and  Charles  H.  Bosworth,  only  surviving 
children  of  A.  W.  Bosworth,  deceased,  to  recover  possession 
of  one  undivided  sixth  part  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  New 
Orleans,  which  formerly  belonged  to  their  said  father. 

The  petition  states  that  the  latter  having  taken  part  in  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  done  acts  which  made  him  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  the  Confiscation  Act  of  July  17, 1862,  the  said 
one-sixth  part  of  said  land  was  seized,  condemned,  and  sold 
under  said  act,  and  purchased  by  one  Burbank  in  May,  1865  ; 
that  the  said  A.  W.  Bosworth  died  on  the  i  ith  day  of  October, 
1885 ;  and  that  the  plaintiffs,  upon  his  death,  became  the 
owners  in  fee-simple  of  the  said  one-sixth  part  of  said  property, 
of  which  the  defendant,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
was  in  possession. 

The  company  filed  an  answer,  setting  up  various  defenses ; 
among  other  things,  tracing  title  to  themselves  from  the  said 
A.  W.  Bosworth,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  sale  executed  by  him 
and  his  wife,  before  a  notary  public,  on  the  23d  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 87 1,  disposing  of  all  their  interest  in  the  premises, 
with  full  covenant  of  warranty.  They  further  allege  that  said 
Bosworth  had,  before  said  act  of  sale,  not  only  been  included 
in  the  general  amnesty  proclamation  of  the  president,  issued 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1868,  but  had  received  a  special 
pardon  on  the  2d  of  October,  1865,  and  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  complied  with  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
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necessary  to  be  restored  to,  and  reinvested  with,  all  the  rights, 
franchises,  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

The  parties,  having  waived  a  trial  by  jury,  submitted  to  the 
Court  an  agreed  statement  of  &ct5  in  the  nature  of  a  special 
verdict,  upon  which  the  Court  gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
ptaintifTs.  To  that  judgment  the  present  writ  of  error  is 
brought. 

Those  portions  of  the  statement  of  (acts  which  are  deemed 
material  to  the  decision  of  the  case  are  as  follows,  to-wit — 

isL  The  plaintifEs,  Millard  Boswotth  and  Charles  H.  Bosworth,  are  the  only 
surviTing  legiiimate  children  of  Abel  Ware  Bosworth,  who  died  intestate  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  on  the  1 1  th  day  of  October,  1885,  and  have  accepted  his  succes- 
sion with  benefit  of  inventory. 

2nd.  By  act  before  Edward  Bamett, notary,  on  the  25th  day  of  April,  i860,  ALcl 
Ware  Bosworth  purchased  from  H.  W.  Palfrey  and  others  a  one-third  undivided 
mterest  in  fee-simple  title  and  full  ownership  in  and  to  the  property  described  in 
the  petition  of  the  plaintif&  in  this  cause. 

5rd.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  States,  Abel  W.  Bosworth 
entered  the  Confederate  Anny,  and  bore  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  from  about  March,  1861,  until  April,  1865. 

4th.  Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Confiscation  Act  of  the  United  States,  approved 
July  17,  1862,  and  the  joint  resolution  contemporary  therewith,  the  said  property 
was  seized  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  20th  day  of  Jan- 
uazy,  1865,  a  libel  of  information  was  filed  against  the  said  property  as  the  property 
of  A.  W.  Bosworth,  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana.  Into  these  proceedings  intervened  Mrs.  Rachel  Matilda  Bos- 
worth, wife  of  said  Abel  Ware  Bosworth,  to  protect  her  community  interests  in  said 
property,  and,  after  due  proceedings  had,  the  said  Court  entered  a  decree  of  con- 
demnation as  to  A.  W.  Bosworth,  and  a  decree  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Maiilda 
Bosworth,  recognizing  her  as  the  owner  of  one-half  of  said  one -third  undivided 
interest  in  and  to  said  property.  A  venditioni  exponas^  in  due  form  of  law,  issued 
to  the  marshal  for  the  sale  of  said  property  under  said  decree,  and  at  said  sale  "  all 
the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  A.  W.  Bosworth  in  and  to  the  one  undivided  third 
pot  of  said  property"  (reserving  to  Mrs.  Rachel  M.  Bosworth  her  rights  therein, 

as  per  order  of  the  Court),  was  adjudicated  on  the day  of  the  month  of  May, 

1865,  to  E.  W.  Bnrbank,  for  the  price  and  sum  of  $i  joo,  and  the  marshal  executed 
a  deed  in  due  form  of  law  to  said  Burbank  for  the  same. 

6th.  That  on  the  2nd  day  of  October,  1865,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  granted  to  said  A.  W.  Bosworth  a  special  pardon,  a  duly  certified 
cop7  of  which,  together  whh  the  written  acceptance  by  said  Bosworth  thereof,  is 
hereto  annexed,  made  part  of  this  statement  of  facts,  and  marked  '*  Document  A.*' 

7th.  That  on  the  23id  day  of  September,  1 871,  by  act  before  Andrew  Hem,  Jr., 
notary  public,  the  said  A.  W.  Bosworth  and  Mrs.  Rachel  Matilda  Bosworth,  his 
wiie,  sold,  assigned,  and  transferred  to  Samuel  H.  Edgar,  with  full  warranty,  under 
the  laws  of  Loobiana,  all  their  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the  said  property, 
Sndnding  the  one-sixth  nndinded  interest  claimed  in  this  suit  by  the  plaintiffs  and 
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described  in  the  petition,  for  the  price  and  sum  of  eleven  thousand  six  himdred  and 
sixty-six  two-third  dollars. 

8th.  That  on  the  1 8th  day  December,  1872,  the  said  E.  W.  Biurbank,  by  act 
before  the  same  notary,  transferred  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest,  in  the  nature  of 
a  quitclaim  to  S.  (I.  Edgar  aforesaid,  for  the  price  and  sum  of  five  thousand  one 
hundred  dollars. 

9tlL  That  the  said  S.  H.  Edgar,  by  act  executed  before  Charies  Nettleton,  a  duly 
authorized  commissioner  for  Louisiana,  in  New  York  City,  on  the  loth  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1872,  and  duly  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  Conveyances  for  the 
parish  for  Orleans,  on  the  30th  day  of  October,  1 872,  sold  and  transfened  the  same 
property,  with  full  warranty  under  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  unto  the  New  Orieans» 
Jackson  &  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company. 

loth.  That  by  various  transfers  made  since  said  date,  as  set  forth  tn  the  answers 
filed  in  this  suit,  the  said  property  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Chicago,  Sl 
Loub  &  New  Orieans  Railroad  Company,  who  has  leased  the  same  to  the  Illinob 
Central  Railroad  Company,  which  said  company  holds  said  property  under  said 
lease. 

.  14th.  It  is  farther  agreed,  as  a  part  of  this  statement  of  facu,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  1868,  issued  a  general  amnesty 
proclamation,  and  the  terms  of  said  proclamation,  as  fiound  in  the  Statutes  at  Large 
of  the  Umted  States,  are  made  part  of  this  statement  of  fads. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  special  pardon  (Document  A) 
referred  to  in  the  statement  of  £au:ts,  and  of  the  written  accept- 
ance thereof,  to-wit — 

**  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  all  to  whom 

these  presents  shall  come,  greeting : 

•'Whereas,  A.  W.  Bosworth,  of  New  Orieans,  Louisiana, hy  taking  part  in  the 
late  Rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  has  made  himadf 
liable  to  heavy  pains  and  penalties;  and,  whereat,  the  circumstances  of  his  case 
render  him  a  proper  object  of  executive  clemency : 

"  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  Piresident  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  divers  other  good  and  sufBeieni 
reasons  to  me  thereunto  moving,  do  hereby  grant  to  the  said  A.  W.  Bosworth  a  full 
pardon  and  amnesty  for  all  offenses  by  him  committed,  arising  from  partic^MtioOy 
direct  or  implied,  in  the  said  Rebellion,  conditioned  as  follows : 

<'  1st.  This  pardon  to  be  of  no  effect  until  the  said  A.  W.  Bosworth  shall  take 
the  oath  prescribed  in  the  proclamation  of  the  IVesident,  dated  May  29th,  1865. 

'*  2d.  To  be  void  and  of  no  effect,  if  the  said  A.  W.  Bosworth  shall  hereafter  at 
any  time  acquire  any  property  whatever  in  slaves,  or  make  use  of  slave  labor. 

*<  jrd.  That  the  said  A.  W.  Bosworth  first  pay  all  costs  which  may  have  accrued 
in  any  proceedings  instituted  or  pending  against  his  person  or  property  before  the 
date  of  the  acceptance  of  this  warrant. 

**  4th.  That  the  said  A.  W.  Bosworth  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  this  warrant,  claim 
any  pnpaiy,  or  the  proceeds  of  any  property,  that  has  been  sold  by  the  order,  judg- 
ment, or  decree  of  a  court  under  the  confiscation  laws  of  the  United  States. 

**  5th.  That  the  said  A.  W.  Bosworth  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  writ- 
ing, that  he  has  received  and  accepted  the  foregoing  pardon.  « 
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*^  In  testimony  whereoi^  I  have  hereunto  signed  my  name,  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  second  day 
of  October,  A.  D.  1865,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  ninetieth. 

••Andrew  Johnson. 
••  By  the  President :    William  H.  Seward, 
[Seal.]  Secretary  of  State." 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  October  Sth,  1865. 
Honorable  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

*•  Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Pk^ident's  warrant 
of  pardon,  bearing  date  October  2nd,  1865,  and  hereby  signify  my  acceptance  of 
the  same,  with  all  the  conditions  therein  specified.     I  am ,  sir,  your  obedient  servant , 

"  A.  W.  BOSWORTH." 

The  proclamation  of  general  amnesty  and  pardon,  issued  on 
the  25di  day  of  December,  1868,  referred  to  in  the  last  article 
of  the  statement  of  fects,  is  found  in  volume  15,  pp.  71 1,  712, 
Statutes  at  Large.  After  referring  to  several  previous  procla- 
mations, it  proceeds  as  follows,  to-wit — 

**  And  whereas,  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  having  been  re-estab- 
lished in  all  the  States  and  Territories  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  believed  that  such  prudential  reservations  and  exceptions,  as  at  the  dates  of 
said  several  proclamations  were  deemed  necessary  and  proper,  may  now  be  wisely 
and  justly  relinquished,  and  that  a  universal  amnesty  and  pardon  for  participation 
in  said  Rebellioa  extended  to  all  who  have  borne  any  part  therein,  will  tend  to 
secure  permanent  peace,  order,  and  prosperity  throughout  the  land,  and  to  renew 
and  fully  restore  confidence  and  fraternal  feeling  among  the  whole  people,  and  their 
respect  for  and  attachment  to  the  National  Government,  designed  by  its  patriotic 
founders  for  the  general  good. 

**  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  John<:on,  PKsidcnt  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  in  me  vested  by  the  G>nstitution,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and 
declare  unconditionally,  and  without  reservation,  to  all  and  to  every  person  who, 
doectly  or  indirectly,  participated  in  the  late  insurrection  or  Rebellion,  a  full  pardon 
and  amnesty  for  the  offense  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  or  of  adhering  to 
their  enemies  during  the  late  civil  war,  with  restoration  of  all  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  under  the  G>nstitution  and  the  laws  which  have  been  made  in 
pursuance  thereof." 

The  principal  question  raised  in  the  present  case,  is  whether, 
by  the  effect  of  the  pardon  and  amnesty  granted  to  A.  W. 
Bosworth  by  the  special  pardon  of  October,  1865,  and  the 
general  proclamation  of  amnesty  and  pardon  of  December  25, 
1868,  he  was  restored  to  the  control  and  power  of  disposition 
over  the  fee-simple,  or  naked  property  in  reversion  expectant 
upon  the  termination  of  the  confiscated  estate  in  the  property 
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in  dispute.  The  question  of  the  effect  of  pardon  and  amnesty- 
on  the  destination  of  the  remaining  estate  of  the  offender,  still 
outstanding  after  a  confiscation  of  the  property  during  his 
natural  life,  has  never  been  settled  by  this  Court.  That  the 
guilty  party  had  no  control  over  it,  in  the  absence  of  such 
pardon  or  amnesty,  has  been  frequently  decided :  Wallach  v. 
Van  Riswick  (1875),  92  U.  S.  202  ;  Chaffraix  v.  Shiff  (1875), 
Id.  214;  Pikey.  Wassctl {lijt),  g^  Id.  711;  French  v.  Wade 
(1880),  102  Id.  132;  and  see  Avegno  v.  Schmidt  (1885),  113 
Id.  293;  Sliiclds  v.  ScJuff{\Z%%  124  Id.  351.  But  it  has 
been  regarded  as  a  doubtful  question  what  became  of  the  fee, 
or  ultimate  estate,  after  the  confiscation  for  life. 

'^  We  are  not,  therefore,  called  upon,"  said  Justiee  Strong,  in  Wallaeh  t.  Van 
RiswUk^  *'  to  determine  where  the  fee  dwells  during  the  continnance  of  the  in- 
terest of  a  purchaser  at  a  confiscation  sale,  whether  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
purchaser,  subject  to  be  defeated  by  the  death  of  the  oflender  :*'   92  U.  S.  212. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  fee  remained  in  the  per- 
son whose  estate  was  confiscated,  but  without  any  power  in 
him  to  dispose  of  or  control  it 

Perhaps  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  which  of  these  theo- 
ries, if  either  of  them,  is  the  true  one;  the  important  point  be- 
ing that  the  remnant  of  the  estate,  whatever  its  nature,  and 
wherever  it  went,  was  never  beneficially  disposed  of,  but  re- 
mained (so  to  speak)  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  Both 
the  common  and  the  civil  laws  furnish  analogies  of  suspended 
ownership  of  estates  which  may  help  us  to  a  proper  conception 
of  that  now  under  consideration.    Blackstone  says — 

^  Sometimes  the  fee  may  be  in  abeyance,  that  is  (as  the  word  signifies)  in  ex- 
pectation, remembrance,  and  contemplation  in  law,  there  being  no  person  in  esse  in 
whom  it  can  vest  and  abide,  though  the  law  considers  it  as  always  potentially  ex- 
isting, and  ready  to  vest  whenever  a  proper  owner  appears  Thus,  in  a  grant  to 
John  for  life,  and  afterwards  to  the  heirs  of  Richard,  the  inheritance  is  plainly 
neither  granted  to  John  nor  Richard,  nor  can  it  vest  in  the  heirs  of  Richard  til! 
his  death,  nam  nemo  est  k4eres  viventis;  it  remains,  therefore,  in  waiting  or  abey- 
ance during  the  life  of  Richard :"    2  Bl.  Comm.  107. 

In  the  civil  law,  the  legal  conception  is  a  little  different 
Pothier  says — 

**  The  domfaiion  of  property  (or  ownenhip),  the  same  as  all  other  rights,  as  well 
in  rewAod  rem,  necessarily  nippoaes  a  person  in  whom  the  right  subsists,  and  to 
whom  it  belongs.    It  need  not  be  a  natural  person  ;  it  may  belong  to  cotporations 
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or  coflamanities,  which  have  only  «  civil  and  intellectual  existence  or  personality. 
When  an  owner  dies,  and  no  one  will  accept  the  succession,  this  dormant  succes- 
sion {juccessione  ja^enie)  is  considered  as  being  a  civil  pierson,  and  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  the  deceased ;  and  in  this  6ctitious  person  subsists  the  domin- 
ion or  ownership  of  whatever  belonged  to  the  deceased,  the  same  as  alt  other 
active  and  pa<«sive  rights  of  the  deceased  ;  hvrediias  jacens  persona  defuniti  locum, 
obtinet:^^     Droit  de  Domaine  de  Propria,  cc.  t,  15. 

But,  as  already  intimated,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  over 
curious  about  the  intermediate  state  in  which  the  disembodied 
shade  of  naked  ownership  may  have  wandered  during  the 
period  of  its  ambiguous  existence.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
it  was  neither  annihilated,  nor  confiscated,  nor  appropriated  to 
any  third  party.  The  owner,  as  a  punishment  for  his  offenses, 
was  disabled  from  exercising  any  acts  of  ownership  over  it, 
and  no  power  to  exercise  such  acts  was  given  to  any  other 
person.  At  his  death,  if  not  before,  the  period  of  suspension 
comes  to  an  end,  and  the  estate  revives  and  devolves  to  his 
heirs  at  law. 

In  Avegno  v.  Schmidt  (1885),  113  U.  S.  293,  and  in  Shields 
\.  Schijff"  (iSSS),  124  Id.  351,  this  Court  held  that  the  heirs 
of  the  offender,  at  his  death,  take  by  descent  from  him,  and 
not  by  gift  or  grant  from  the  government  They  are  not 
named  in  the  confiscation  act,  it  is  true,  nor  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution limiting  its  operation.    The  latter  merely  says — 

**  Nor  shall  any  punishment  or  proceedings  under  said  act,  be  so  construed  as  to 
work  a  forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  the  offender,  beyond  his  natural  life/' 

The  Court  has  construed  the  efllect  of  this  language  to  be, 
to  leave  the  property  free  to  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  guilty 
party:  Bigelow  v.  Forrest ( 1 870),  9  Wall.  (76  U.S.)  339 ;  Waliach 
V.  Van  Riswick  (1875),  92  U.  S.  202,  2 10.  Mr.  Justice  Strong 
in  the  latter  case,  speaking  of  the  constitutional  provision  that 
no  attainder  of  treason  should  work  corruption  of  blood  or 
forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted  (which 
provision  was  the  ground  and  cause  for  passing  the  joint  reso- 
lution referred  to),  said — 

**  No  one  ever  doubted  that  it  was  a  proyision  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the 
diildren  and  heirs  alone, — a  declaration  that  the  children  should  not  bear  the 
iniqnitjr  of  the  fathers." 

But  although  the  efiect  of  the  law  was  to  hold  the  estate,  or 
naked  ownership,  in  a  state  of  suspension  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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heirs,  yet  they  acquired  no  vested  interest  in  it;  for,  until  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  there  is  no  heir.  During  his  life  it  does 
not  appear  who  the  heirs  will  be.  Heirs  apparent  have,  in  a 
special  case,  been  received  to  intervene  for  the  protection  of 
the  property  from  spoliation :  Piii  v.  Wassell  (1880),  94  U. 
S.  71 1.  This  was  allowed  from  the  necessity  of  tiie  case,  aris- 
ing from  the  iact  that  the  ancestor's  disability  prevented  him 
from  exercising  any  power  over  the  property  for  its  protection 
or  otherwise,  and  no  other  persons  but  the  heirs  apparent  had 
even  a  contingent  interest  to  be  protected. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  as  a  logical  consequence  fipdm  the 
decision  in  Avegno  v.  Schmidt  and  Shields  v.  Schiff^  that  after 
the  confiscation  of  the  property,  the  naked  fee  (or  the  naked 
ownership,  as  denominated  in  the  civil  law),  subject,  for  the 
life-time  of  the  offender,  to  the  interest  or  usufruct  of  the  pur- 
chaser at  the  confiscation  sale,  remained  in  the  offender  him- 
self; otherwise,  how  could  his  heirs  take  it  from  him  by  in- 
heritance? But  by  reason  of  his  disability  to  dispose  of  or 
touch  it,  or  affect  it  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  it  remained  as 
before  stated,  a  mere  dead  estate,  or  in  a  condition  of  sus- 
pended animation.  We  think  that  this  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  reasonable  view.  There  is  no  corruption  of  Uood.  The 
offender  can  transmit  by  descent;  his  heirs  take  from  him  by 
descent  Why,  then,  is  it  not  most  rational  to  conclude  that 
the  dormant  and  suspended  fee  has  continued  in  him  ? 

Now,  if  the  disabilities  which  prevented  such  person  from 
exercising  any  power  over  this  suspended  fee,  or  naked  prop- 
erty, be  removed  by  a  pardon  or  amnesty, — so  removed  as  to 
restore  him  to  all  his  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  as  if 
he  had  never  offended,  except  as  to  those  things  which  have 
become  vested  in  other  persons, — why  does  it  not  restore  him 
to  the  control  of  his  property  so  far  as  the  same  has  never 
been  forfeited,  or  has  never  become  vested  in  another  person  ? 
In  our  judgment,  it  does  restore  him  to  such  control.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Gar/and  {1867), 
4  Wall.  (71  U.  S.)  333,  380,  the  effect  of  a  pardon  is  stated  as 
follows,  to  wit — 

'^A  pardon  teaches  both  Uie  punishmeiit  preicribed  for  the  offense,  md  the  guilt 
of  the  offender ;  and,  when  the  pardon  b  full,  it  releases  the  punishment  and  blots 
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out  of  tiustence  the  guilt,  so  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  offender  is  as  innocent 
as  if  he  had  never  committed  the  offense.  If  granted  before  conviction,  it  prevents 
any  of  the  penalties  and  disabilities  consequent  upon  conviction  from  attaching ; 
if  granted  after  conviction,  it  removes  the  penalties  and  disabilities,  and  restores 
him  to  all  his  civil  rights;  it  makes  him,  as  it  were,  a  new  man,  and  gives  him  a 
new  credit  and  capacity.  There  is  only  this  limitation  to  its  operation, — ^it  does 
not  restore  offices  forfeited,  or  property  or  intereiU  vested  in  others  m  consequence 
of  the  conviction  and  judgment" 

The  qualification  in  the  last  sentence  of  this  extract,  that  a 
pardon  does  not  affect  vested  interests,  was  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  Semmes  v.  U.  S.  (1875),  91  U.  S.  21,  where  a  pardon 
was  held  not  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  a  purchaser  of  the 
forfeited  estate.  The  same  doctrine  had  been  laid  down  in  the 
Confiscation  Cases  ( 1 874).  20  Wall.  (87  U.  S.)  92,  1 1 2,  1 1 3.  It 
was  distinctly  repeated  and  explained  in  Knote  v.  U.  S,  (1877), 
95  U.  S.  149.  In  that  case,  property  of  the  claimant  had  been 
seized  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  on  the  ground 
of  treason  and  rebellion ;  a  decree  of  condemnation  and  forfeit- 
ure  had  been  passed,  the  property  sold,  and  the  proceeds  paid 
into  the  Treasury.  The  Court  decided  that  subsequent  pardon 
and  amnesty  did  not  have  the  efiect  of  restoring  to  the  offender 
the  right  to  these  proceeds.  They  had  become  absolutely 
vested  in  the  United  States,  and  could  not  be  devested  by  the 
pardon.  The  effect  of  a  pardon  was  so  fully  discussed  in  that 
case,  that  an  extract  from  the  opinion  of  the  Court  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here.    The  Court  say — 

'*  A  pardon  is  an  act  of  grace,  by  which  an  offender  is  released  from  the  conse- 

qnences  of  his  offense,  so  far  as  such  release  is  practicable  and  within  control  of 

the  paidoning  power,  or  of  officers  under  its  direction.     It  releases  the  offender 

from  all  disabiltties  imposed  by  the  offense,  and  restores  to  him  all  his  civil  rights. 

In  contemplation  of  law,  it  so  far  blots  ont  the  offense  that  afterwards  it  cannot  I  e 

imputed  to  him,  to  prevent  the  assertion  of  hb  legal  rights.     It  gives  to  him  a 

new  credit  and  capacity,  and  rehabilitaties  him  to  that  extent  in  his  former  posi- 

tkm.    But  it  does  not  make  amends  for  the  past.     It  aflords  no  relief  for  what  has 

been  suffered  by  the  offender,  in  his  person  by  imprisonment,  forced  labor,  or 

otherwise.  It  does  not  give  oonq>ensation  for  what  has  been  done  or  suffered,  nor 

does  it  impose  upon  the  Government  any  obligation  to  give  it.    The  offense  being 

established  by  judicial  proceedings,  that  which  has  been  done  or  suffered  while 

they  were  in  force,  is  presumed  to  have  been  rightfully  done  and  justly  suffered, 

and  no  satbfaction  for  it  can  be  required.     Neither  does  the  pardon  affect  any 

rights  which  have  vested  in  others  directly  by  the  execution  of  the  judgment  for 

the  offense,  or  which  have  been  acquired  by  others  while  that  judgment  was  in 

tece.     If,  for  example,  by  the  judgment,  a  sale  of  the  offender's  property  has 
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been  had,  the  purchaser  will  hold  the  propcity  ootwithstandiiig  the  nibaeqvcati 
pardon.  And  if  the  proceeds  of  the  tale  have  been  paid  to  a  paity  to  whom  the 
law  has  aaaigned  them,  they  cannot  be  sabseqoently  reached  and  recorered  bjr  the 
oflfendcr.  *  *  *  So,  also,  if  the  proceeds  have  been  paid  into  thetreasvy,  the 
right  to  them  has  so  fitf  become  Tested  in  the  United  Slates  that  they  can  only  be  se- 
cured to  the  fonner  owner  of  the  ptopciiy  throngh  an  act  of  Congress.  *  *  • 
'Where,  however,  piopeily  condemned,  or  its  proceeds,  have  not  thvs  vested,  bat 
fcmam  under  control  of  the  executive,  or  of  officen  subject  to  his  orders,  or  are 
in  the  custody  of  the  judicial  tribonals;  the  property  will  be  restored  or  its  pro- 
ceeds delivered  to  the  original  owner,  iqxm  his  lull  pardon." 

The  last  portion  of  the  above  extract  was  justified  by  the 
decision  in  the  case  o^  Armstrong's  Foundry  {\i6X)^t^^. 
(73  U.  S.)  766,  where  a  pardon  was  received  by  Armstrong,  af- 
ter his  foundry  had  been  seized,  and  while  proceedings  were 
pending  for  its  confiscation.  He  was  even  allowed  to  plead 
the  full  pardon  as  new  matter  in  this  Court,  while  the  case  was 
pending  an  appeal ;  and  the  G>urt  held,  and  decided,  that  this 
psu-don  relieved  him  of  so  much  of  the  penalty  as  accrued  to 
the  United  States,  without  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  informer. 

The  citations  now  made,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  true  bear- 
ing and  e^ect  of  the  pardon  granted  to  Bosworth,  and  of  the 
general  proclamation  of  amnesty  as  applied  to  him.  The  prop- 
erty in  question  had  never  vested  in  any  person,  when  these 
acts  of  grace  were  performed.  It  had  not  even  been  forfeited. 
Nothing  but  the  life-interest  had  been  forfeited  His  power  to 
enjoy  or  dispose  of  it,  was  simply  suspended  by  his  disability 
as  an  ofiender  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
This  disability  was  a  part  of  his  punishment  It  seems  to  be 
perfectly  clear,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  theautiiorities  referred 
to,  that  when  his  guilt  and  the  punishment  therefor  were  ex- 
punged by  his  pardon  this  disability  was  removed.  In  being 
restored  to  all  his  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  he  was  re- 
stored to  the  control  of  so  much  of  his  property  and  estate  as  had 
not  become  vested  either  in  the  Government  or  in  any  other 
person ;  especially  that  part  or  quality  of  his  estate  which  had 
never  been  forfeited,  namely,  the  naked  residuary  ownership 
of  the  property,  subject  to  the  usufruct  of  the  purchaser  under 
the  confiscation  proceedings. 

This  result,  however,  does  not  depend  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  the  dead  fee  remained  in  Bosworth  after  the  confiscation 
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proceedings  took  place.  It  is  equally  attained  if  we  suppose 
that  the  fee  was  in  nubibus,  or  that  it  devolved  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  might  concern.  We  are  not 
trammeled  by  any  technical  rule  of  the  common  or  the  civil  law 
on  the  subject.  The  statute,  and  the  inferences  derivable  there- 
from, make  the  law  that  controls  it.  Regarding  the  substance 
of  things,  and  not  their  form,  the  truth  is  simply  this :  A  por- 
tion of  the  estate,  limited  in  time,  was  forfeited.  The  residue, 
expectant  upon  the  expiration  of  that  time,  remained  un- 
touched,— undisposed  of;  out  of  the  owner's  power  and  con- 
trol, It  is  true,  but  not  subject  to  any  other  person's  power  or 
control.  It  was  somewhere,  or  possibly  nowhere.  But  if  it  had 
not  an  actual,  it  had  a  potential  existence,  ready  to  devolve  to  the 
heirs  of  the  owner  upon  his  death,  or  to  be  revived  by  any 
other  cause  that  should  call  it  into  renewed  vitality  or  enjoy- 
ment The  removal  of  the  guilty  party's  disabilities,  restora- 
tion of  all  his  rights,  powers  and  privileges,  not  absolutely 
lost  or  vested  in  another,  was  such  a  cause.  Those  disabilities 
were  all  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  control  and  disposition 
of  the  naked  ownership  of  the  property.  'Being  removed,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  he  was  restored  to  that  control  and 
power  of  disposition. 

It  follows,  from  these  views,  that  the  act  of  sale  executed 
by  A.  W.  Bosworth  and  his  wife  in  September,  1871,  was  ef- 
fectual to  transfer  and  convey  the  property  in  dispute,  and 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiffs  below  (the  defendants  in  error)  was  erroneous.  That 
judgment  is  therefore  reversed  and  the  cause  remanded,  with 
instructions  to  enter  judgment  for  the  defendants  below,  the 
now  plaintiffs  in  error. 

Blatchford,  J.,  did  not  sit  in  this  case,  or  take  any  part  in 
its  decision. 

The  statement  of  facts  in  the  opinion  himself  (father  of  the  defendants  in 
shows  that  the  proceedings  against  A.  error),  for  the  crime  of  treason  or  rebel- 
W.  Bosworth*s  propel ty  were  civil  pro-  lion;  repeatedly  speaks  of  him  as  an 
ceediogs,  in  rem,  against  It  as  enemy  "  offender,"  and  of  the  civil  confiscation 
propertyunder  the  Actof  July  17, 1862  as  a  *' punishment;"  and  it  concludes 
(12  Stat  at  Large  589).  The  opinion,  that  the  personal  pardon  of  the  con- 
however,  treats  them  as  criminal  pro-  demned  offender  operates  the  restoration 
cecdjngs,  m/i^rr^ivam,  against  Bosworth  to  him  of  the  fee  simple  of  his  real 
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estate  from  whatever  eflect  the  actio  in 
rem  had  bad  upon  it 

In  Bi^elew  v.  /<;rr^j/(i87o),9  Wall. 
(76  U.  S.)  339,  proceedings  in  rtm^ 
under  the  act,  were  first  treated  as  in 
personam  ;  the  civil  action  against  enemy 
property,  as  a  criminal  one  to  ponish  for 
treason;  and  it  was  held  that  the  chil- 
dren of  French  Forrest  could  recover 
after  his  death,  because  <*  the  pumshment 
inflicted  t^x»  him,  is  not  to  descend  to 
his  children ;"  because  **  the  forieitttre 
of  the  land  of  theoflender  was  *  *  * 
without  any  corruption  of  his  heritable 
blood,*'  etc. 

McVeigh  v.  UnUed States  (1871),  II 
Wall.  (78  U.  S.)  259,  is  the  next  impor- 
tant case,  growing  out  of  a  confiscation 
proceeding  in  rem,  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  took  a  similar  view  of  the  con- 
demnation of  enemy  property  under  the 
act;  They  treated  the  proceedings  as 
though  they  had  been  a  personal  crim- 
inal trial  of  McVeigh  himself,  and  dis- 
cussed his  **  criminality,"  *'  guilt,"  «  of- 
fenses," etc.,  though  he  had  not  been 
indicted,  arrested,  or  tried  in  that  civil 
case  against  his  property  as  enemy  prop- 
erty, which  the  act  authorized. 

In  Miller  v.  United  States  (1871),  II 
Wall.  (78  U.  S.)  292,  the  Supreme  Court 
took  the  opposite  view  of  proceedings 
under  the  act.  They  held  that,  though 
the  first  four  sections  of  the  statute  re- 
lated to  personal  criminal  proceedings 
for  treason,  the  second  four,  under  which 
the  confiscation  was  decreed,  were  con- 
fined to  civil  proceedings  in  rem^  against 
enemy  property  only,  under  the  law  of 
nations.  The  res  was  personal  property, 
in  the  proceedings  which  the  Court  was 
reviewing ;  but  in  the  closely  following 
case  of  Tyler  v.  i)efrees  (1871),  II 
Wall.  (78  U.  S.)  331,  which  was  con- 
ceming  land  as  the  res,  the  Court  took 
the  same  view,  and  said  of  the  Confis- 
cation Act  of  1862,  which  it  was  ex- 
pounding, that  it  was  <*  designed  to  in- 
troduce the    principle  of  confiscating 


enemy  property,  seized  on  land,  like 
that  seized  on  water."  And  further: 
The  Constitution  imposes  '*  no  restriction 
t^x»  the  power  to  prosecute  war,  or 
confiscate  enemy's  property."  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Field  (with  whom  CuppoRD  and 
Davis,  JJ.,  then  concnned,  though  the 
last  assented  to  the.  judgment  fai  the 
jyier  case)  dissented  in  both  these  cases, 
and  contended  that  the  proceeding  was 
personal,  criminal  and  nnconstitutkmal, 
because  it  was  not  preceded  by  indict- 
ment and  arrest  The  majority  of  the 
court,  basing  the  proceedings  on  the 
confiscation  sections  of  the  act  only,  left 
the  joint  reaolutkm,  ezplanatoiy,  out  of 
consideration,  since  that  was  expressly 
confined  to  **  forfeiture  "  as  a  **  punish- 
ment "  of  the  "  offender,"  confining  it  ta 
his  "natural  life"  in  neariy  the  same 
terms  used  in  the  Coostitoticm  relative 
to  pemnal  trials  for  the  crime  of  treason. 

Breiwn  ▼.  Kennedy  (1873),  ^5  ^^^ 
(82  U.  S.)  591,  is  substantially  in  accord 
with  the  two  foregoing  dedsioos,  and 
there  was  no  dissent,  except  that  'of 
FIELD,  J. 

In  the  next  case.  Day  r.  Miens  (1874),. 
18  Wall.  (85  U.  S.)  160,  which  invoWed 
the  confiscation  case  of  6^  51  t.  Twq 
Squares  of  Ground  [in  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Court  at  New  Orleans,  where  cer- 
tain land  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin  was 
condemned],  the  Court  discussed  the 
question,  "What  was  the  resT*  in 
that  proceeding,  and  held  that  the 
fee  of  the  land  had  not  been  con- 
.  demned,  and  allowed  a  mortgagee,  who 
had  been  defaulted  for  non-appearance 
in  that  proceeding,  to  foreclose  afier 
condcmnaiion.  The  answer  of  the  Court 
to  its  own  questkm,  deduced  from  the 
decision,  was  that  the  land,  minus  the 
lien  upon  it,  was  the  res. 

The  next  cases,  U,  S.  v.  SHdelfs  Land^ 
and  U,  S,  v.  Conrad's  Lois,  called  by 
the  reporter,  *^7%e  Confiscation  Cases" 
{1874).  20  Wall.  (87  U.  S.)  92-"7^ 
were  against  the  theory  that  the  pro- 
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ceedings  under  the  let  were  personal 
and  criminai.  The  Court  held ,  in  these, 
that  •«  the  liability  of  property  "  was  the 
only  subject  of  inquiry ;  that  **  no  judg- 
ment was  possible  against  any  person  ;*' 
that  ''the  enactment  of  Congress  was 
that  the  property  belonging  to  any  one 
embraced  within  several  classes  of  per- 
sons, should  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
OQodemnatioD  ;*'  that  '*  persons  were  re- 
fcned  to  only  to  ideniify  the  property  ''^ 
that  **  reference  to  ownership  was  the 
mode  selected  for  designating  that  which 
was  made  liable  to  confiscation;"  that 
«<  everything  necessary  to  a  common  law 
[sic]  proceeding  in  rem,  is  found  in  the 
record  ;'*  that  it  was  not  necessary  **  to 
conclude  against  the  statute"  because 
that  fonn  is  "  inapplicable  to  civil  pro. 
ceedings." 

There  was  nothing  in  these  decisions 
in  accord  with  /A  Cent,  R.  R,  Co.  v. 
Boswortk^-'msfCtang  favoring  the  doc- 
trine that  the  proceedings  in  rem  were  in 
personam^  and  nothing  in  common  with 
Day  V.  Aiicou  (1874),  l8  Wall.  (85 
U.  S.)  160,  except  the  dietmm  that 
interventioD  should  not  have  been  al- 
lowed, the  Supreme  Court  overlooking, 
for  the  moment,  that  just  such  interven- 
tioos  were  expressly  authorized  by 
itatDte.  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.,  {  5322 ;  Act 
of  March  3,  1863,  12  Siat.  762.) 

As  to  the  question  of  the  fee,  the 
Court  said  that  by  the  decree  of  confis- 
cation, *<  the  United  States  succeeded  to 
the  position  of  Slidell,  whatever  that 
was;'  that  is,  if  he  had  held  the  fee 
before  the  confiscation  (which  he  had), 
the  United  States  held  it  afterwards. 
And  in  the  very  next  confiscation  case, 
Semmes  v.  United  States  (1875),  9*  U. 
S.  21 ,  the  Court  said :  "  Properties  con- 
demned as  forfeited  to  the  United  States, 
under  the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress 
[that  of  July  17,  1862,  under  which  all 
the  cases  were  brought,  as  well  as  the 
one  under  review],  become  the  property 
of  the  United  Sutes  from  the  date  of  the 
Vol.  XXXVllL— 9 


decree  of  condemnation:  12  Slat.  $91, 
Sec.  7.  Judgment  of  forleiture  was 
rendered  in  tiiis  case  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1865,  and  the  land  in  question 
became,  from  that  date,  the  property  of 
the  United  States ;  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  title  to  the 
land  was  lost  to  him  [Semmes]  when  it 
became  vested  in  the  Untted  States,  ♦  ♦ 
Beyond  doubt,  the  original  decree  of  the 
District  Court  was  complete  ani  correct. 

*  *  ♦  Such  proceedings,  under  the  Con- 
fiscation Act  in  question,  are  justified  as 
an  exercbe  of  belligerent  rights  against 
a  public  enemy,  and  are  not,  in  their 
nature  J  a  punishment  for  treason .  Con  - 
sequently,  confiscation  being  a  proceed- 
ing distinct  from,  and  independent  of^ 
the  treasonable  guilt  of  the  owner  of  the 
confiscated  ^/ro^exXy,  pardon  for  treason 
will  not  restore  rights  to  property  pre- 
viously condemned  znA  sold  in  the  exer- 
cise of  belligerent  rights,  as  against  a 
purchaser  in  good  faith  and  for  value." 
The  Supreme  Court  were  unanimous  in 
this  decision,  and  these  quoted  utter- 
ances, and  the  cases  of  Af tiler  v.  U,  S. 
and  The  Confiscation  Cases,  supra,  were 
cited  and  relied  upon.  Respecting  in- 
tervention, they  said  the  intervener 
"would  have  been  remediless  had  he 
not  reconvened." 

But  Osbom  V.  United  States  (1875)^ 
91  U.  S.  474,  on  the  subject  of  pardon, 
antagonizes  the  case  of  Semmes,  though 
both  are  in  the  same  volume.  Admit- 
ting that  "  the  confiscation  law  of  1862 
is  construed  to  apply  only  to  public 
enemies."  the  Court  said,  in  close  piox- 
imity  (though  not  in  close  logical  con- 
nection), that  Osbom's  pardon  covered 
"  the  offenses  for  which  the  forfeiture  of 
his  property  was  decreed."    (p.  477.) 

♦  ♦  ♦  ««The  pardon  of  thai  off.ttse 
necessarily  carried  with  it  the  release  of 
the  penalty  attached  to  its  commission. 
It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  pardon  that 
it  releases  the  offinder  nom  the  conse- 
quence of  his  offrnse^^  And  there  are 
other  like  expressions.     (Opinion  by 
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Field,}.)  How  could  one  be  consti- 
tutionally convicted  and  punished  with- 
out infonmUion  or  indictment,  personal 
arrest,  trial  by  jury,  etc.,  as  he  had  con- 
tended could  not  be  done,  when  dis- 
senting in  the  Miiler  and  Tyler  cases« 
supra  t 

Next  comes  Wallack  ▼.  Van  RiswUk 
< 1 875),  92  U.  S.  202,  in  which  it  was 
held  that  all  the «« estate  and  propeity  " 
of  Wallach  was  condemned  as  *'  enemy 
property,"  nothing  was  left  in  him.  **  It 
is  incredible  that  Congress,  while  pro- 
viding for  the  confiscation  of  an  enemy's 
land^  intended  to  leave  in  that  enemy 
a  vested  interest  therein,  etc  The  de- 
scription [in  the  act]  of  property  thus 
made  liable  to  seizure,  is  as  broad  as 
possible.  It  covers  the  estate  of  the 
owner,  all  his  estate  or  ownership^  No 
authority  b  given  to  seize  less  than  the 
whole."  And  the  Court  quote  from  the 
•ct,  that  the  property  seized  *«shall  be 
condemned  as  enemies'  property  and 
become  the  property  of  the  United 
States,"  adding:  "Nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  that  condemnation  and  saU 
of  the  identical  property  seized,  was  in- 
tended by  Congress,  and  it  was  expressly 
declared  that  the  seizure  ordered  should 
be  of  all  the  estate  and  property  of  the 
perrons  designated  in  the  act." 

This  case  was  much  like  the  one 
-under  review.  Van  Riswick  had  ac- 
quired the  title  of  Wallach,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  United  Sutes— just  as  the 
plaintifEi  in  error,  in  the  present  case, 
have  done.  But  the  Court  held  that 
Wallach  had  nothing  to  convey,  and 
that  hb  *'  heirs  "  could  take  (by  inherit- 
ance ?)  after  his  death,  notwithstanding 
his  deed  to  Van  Riswick.  For,  though 
holding,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  con- 
fiscation proceedings  were  civil,  in  rem, 
against  tntmj  property,  not  any  person, 
the  Court  held,  on  the  other,  that  the 
Joint  Resolution  Explanatory  was  appli- 
cable to  the  proceedings  as  criminal,  in 
persona fMf  against  Wallach  himself  and 


not  against  his  property.  As  to  the  fee, 
they  now  expressly  declined  to  say 
whether  it  had  been  in  the  United  States 
or  the  purchaser,  after  confiscation. 
Therefore,  between  the  dates  of  decree 
and  sale,  it  must  have  been  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  this  deliverance. 
Nothing  was  said  aboot  its  possibly 
being  in  abeyance,  or  in  nmkihu,  as  in 
the  present  case.  But  the  Coott  cer- 
tainly held,  in  the  IVaUaek  case,  t^ 
the  fee  was  out  of  him,  by  the  confiMa- 
tion.  That  case  was  briefly  re-affirmed 
in  Ckafrmix  v.  Skif  (1875),  93  U.  S. 
214. 

Fteaiiv  Wmds^  v.  McVeigk  (1876), 
93  U.  S.  374,  and  Cregmy  v.  MeVeigk 
(1876),  Id.  384.  which  foUowed  the 
criminal  theory,  and  held  (contrary  to 
established  international  law),  that  mi 
enemy  has  judicial  standing  in  a  oonrt 
while  yet  Suiting  to  destroy  it,  we  oone 
to  Pike  V.  Hrassel{\%^6),  94  U.  S.  711, 
confessedly  modeled  00  tha  WaUadk 
case.  The  Court  said  that  the  confisca- 
tion of  Pike's  land,  <*  without  any  do«fat» 
vested  it  in  tJke  United  States^  or  ike 
purchaser^*  at  the  Government  sale; 
and  that  Pike's  creditors  ooold  not  make 
their  money  oat  of  any  popeity  right 
left  in  Pike  to  that  land.  The  reason 
given  in  the  IVaiiaek  case,  that  if  the 
fee  had  been  left  in  the  enemy,  he  might 
yet  use  it  to  farther  rebellion  against  the 
Government,  was  inapplicable  to  the 
position  of  creditors  who  sought  to  make 
their  money.  If  the  fee  was  in  ntthihts^ 
that  circtunstanoe  would  weigh  against 
the  innocent  creditors,  presnraably  loyal, 
and  in  favor  of  the  enemy  debtor.  Hid- 
ing one's  effects  in  the  chmds  lo  defeat 
attachment,  is  something  novel.  If  the 
land  itself  had  not  been  confiscated,  bat 
only  an  uncertain,  precarious  nsnfmct, 
as  the  Court  now  say,  why  should  it  not 
have  remained  liable  to  execution  for 
Pike's  debts  immediately,  with  reserva- 
tion of  the  usufructuary  right?  The 
*<  abeyance,"  which  the  Cdurt  recognizes 
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tn  the  cmsc  under  reriew,  would  have 
saved  Bc^worth  from  his  creditors  till 
he  got  his  pardon,  and  left  him  exposed 
to  them  aftenrards. 

AM0i^  T.  C/Mt/^d  Staies  (1877),  95  U. 
S.  149 :  The  efiTect  of  pardon,  as  to  the 
proceeds  of  confiscated  property  covered 
into  the  treasury,  was  the  point  of  this 
decisioo;  and  it  was  held  that  the  par- 
doned enemy  could  not  recover  it, 
thorgh  the  criminal  theory  was  re- 
avowed. 

In  Burbank  v.  Conrad  (1S77),  96 
U.  S.  291,  the  theory  that  the  confisca- 
tion proceedings  in  rem  were  criminal 
proceedings  fi»  personam^  prevailed; 
and  the  Court  departed  from  the  rule  in 
Tk£  Confiscation  Caus^  SHdtlFs  Land 
and  Conrad* s  Lois^supra^  and  now  held 
that  the  naming  of  the  enemy  owner  in 
the  libel,  b  not  merely  to  describe  the 
pioperty  proceeded  against,  but  to  make 
him  a  party ;  and  that  if  the  res  belonged 
to  another,  the  latter  would  not  be 
"remediless,"  should  he  fail  to  inter- 
vene, as  had  been  held  unanimously  in 
the  Semmes  case.  But  in  Burbank  v. 
Semmus  (1878),  99  U.  S.  138  (the  next 
case  on  the  subject),  the  opposite  theory 
prevails;  the  Court  follow  the  statute; 
the  proceedings  are  held  to  have  been 
civil,  against  property,  etc. 

French  t.  Wade  (18S0),  I02  U.  S. 
132,  was  almost  precisely  like  the  case 
now  under  review.  Wade*s  land  was 
confiscated  and  sold,  and  French  ac- 
quired the  Government's  title,  and  also 
bought  wha:ever  right  remained  in 
Wade— just  as  the  Railroad  Co.  bought 
both  titles  in  the  Bosworth  land.  The 
facts  of  these  two  cases,  and  WaOach  t. 
Van  Jiistoick^  run  together  on  all  fours. 
The  Court  said :  *<By  the  condemnation 
and  sale,  Wade*s  estate  m-as  separated 
entirely  from  that  of  his  hein  after  his 
death,  and  the  heirs  are  not  estopped, 
by  his  warranty,  from  asserting  their 
title/^ 
I  do  not  know  what  that  means. 


Nemo  plus  eommodi  heredi  suo  relinquct 
quam  ipse  kabuif. 

The  Court  said :  •*  As  to  him,  the  for- 
feiture was  complete  and  absolute ;  but 
the  ownership  after  his  death  was  in  no 
wise-  affected,  except  by  placing  it  be- 
yond his  control  while  living."  If  ••  ihe 
forfeiture  was  complete  and  absolute," 
how  could  Wade,  holding  the  price  of 
the  fee  in  his  pocket,  yet  have  the  fee 
simple  title  stored  away  in  the  clouds, 
to  be  brought  down  to  him  at  death,  or 
on  being  pardoned  for  a  personal  crime  ? 
And  if  the  **  forfeiture  was  complete," 
etc.,  how  can  the  heirs  take  from  him 
«'  by  inheritance,"  as  the  Court  said  they 
did,  in  this  very  case  ?  If,  **  as  to  him," 
the  forfeiture  was  complete,  as  to  every- 
body else  it  must  have  been  so,  since  it 
is  conceded  that  he  had  held  the  fee, 
and  no  other  rights  appear  in  any  one 
else. 

In  Kirk  v.  Lynd  (1882),  106  U.  S. 
315,  where  the  condemnation  was  under 
the  Act  of  1861  (12  Stat,  at  Large  319), 
the  Court  distinguished  between  that 
Act,  and  the  Act  of  1862  (12  Stat  at 
Large  589),  and  held  that  the  fee  had 
been  confiscated  because  the  property 
had  been  usrdfor  hostile  purposes,  while 
under  the  latter  Act,  property  is  pro- 
ceeded against  because  of  its  having  the 
enemy  character,  and  therefore  it  was 
concluded  that  the  object  was  to  punish 
the  enemy  as  an  offender.  The  pro- 
ceedings under  both  confiscation  statutes 
were  in  rem^  as  both  required  :  but  the 
Court  did  not  see  that  the  Government's 
jus  in  re  arises  from  the  enemy  char- 
acter of  property,  as  clearly  as  from  the 
hostile  use  of  property.  Exr mples  may 
be  given  in  prize  proceedings  in  rem, 
A  professedly  neutral  ship,  caught  in 
delicto — running  a  blockade  for  instance 
»is  condemned  for  hostility  done  by  a 
thing,  while  a  ship  captured  in  mid 
ocean,  may  be  condemned,  if  an  enemy 
vessel,  though  nothing  hostile  has  been 
done  in,  with,  or  by  it.    This  principle 
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was  recognized  in  Semmis  t.  U.  S. 
supra,  and  other  cases  above  noticed. 
This  oversight  of  the  Supreme  Coart, 
as  to  the  Jus  in  re,  was  the  pebble  that 
turned  the  stream  of  decisions  the  wrong 
way,  and  caused  the  Court  to  treat  civil 
proceedings  as  criminal;  proceedings 
in  rtm  as  in  personam;  confiscation  of 
enemj  property  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions limited  by  statute,  as  a  prosecu* 
tion  lor  the  punishment  of  an  offender, 
whether  citizen  or  alien.  Tfab  is  all 
virtually  acknowledged  by  the  Court  in 
Kirk  V.  Lynd. 

\iiAvegnc  v.  Schmidt.  [}X^^\  II3 
U.  S.  293,  and  Skiilds  ▼.  5rii/ (1888), 
124  Id.  351,  the  Court  followed  the 
Wattach,  Pike  and  Frenth  cases,  and 
held  that  nothing  was  left  in  the  former 
enemy  owner  (or  '*  offender,"  as  their 
Uieory  has  it),  which  he  could  convey  by 
deed,  will,  or  in  any  way,  with  no  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  their  previously  re- 
ceived pardons  for  treason.  They  held, 
under  the  authority  of  Z^o^r  v.  MiccUf 
and  Marcuard's  Intervention,  that  the 
de&nit  of  a  mortgagee,  and  final  judg- 
ment as  res  adjudicaia  (quoad  omna) 
was  of  no  effect-~contrary  to  Semmes 
V.  U,  S,  on  the  same  point,  as  well  as 
in  the  teeth  of  the  statute  above  cited. 

In  this  last  case,  ///.  Cent,  R,  /?.  Co,  v. 
Boswortk^s  Heirs,  the  criminal  theory  is 
reiterated ;  some  twenty  different  times 
the  Court  applies  criminal  terms  to  Bos- 
worth,  (though  he  may  have  been  an 
alien  not  capable  of  treason,  so  far  as 
the  record  shows)  and  to  the  dvil  pro- 
ceedings against  his  property  (chaigcd 
in  the  libel  as  enemy  property,)  such 
terms  as  **  offenders,"  '<  offense,"  "  con- 
viction," **punishment,"  "pardon,"  etc., 
etc.,  are  repeatedly  employed;  but  the 
point  of  the  decision  is  that  the  fee  of 
confiscated  property,  under  the  Act  of 
1862,  is  in  abeyance  till  the  "  offender  " 
(the  bereft  enemy),  be  dead  or  par- 
doned, when  it  becomes  vested  in  him 
or  his  heirs,  eo  instanti. 


General  pardon  was  granted  to  all 
who  had  committed  the  crimes  of  trea- 
son and  rebellion,  by  proclamauon  in 
1868,  which  is  printed  in  the  opinion: 
why  then  could  not  all  living  persons, 
who  had  had  lands  confiscated  under 
the  Act  of  1862,  immediately  have 
power  to  sell  or  devise  the  fee,  subiect 
to  the  life  usufruct  awarded  by  the 
Si4)reme  Court  to  the  purchaser  ?  Why, 
from  that  date,  could  not  crediton  at- 
tach the  interest  of  such  a  person  far 
debt,  in  a  suit  against  him? 

It  b  well  settled  that  pafdon  is  per- 
aonaland  does  not  affect  property  fia^ 
felted  as  a  fictitioosly  guilty  thing,  or 
confiscated  as  a  fiotilionsly  hostile  thing, 
by  proceedings  ii*r<M — against  if.  The 
Supreme  Court,  to  take  Boswonh's  land 
out  of  the  general  rule,  had  to  treat  the 
four  confiscation  sections  of  the  Act  of 
1862,  as  providing  for  the  conviction  of 
traitors  without  indictment,  arrest,  jury 
or  any  personal  trial,  in  order  to  make 
the  Joint  Resolution  apply.  But  puret 
Are  we  now  to  understand  that  the 
constitutional  provision,  requiring  a  per- 
sonal trial  for  treason,  is  abrogated? 
It  would  seem  that  the  questions  tonch- 
ing  the  whereabouts  of  the  fee  simple 
of  confiscated  property,  are  thcnselves 
in  nubibus.  It  is  clear  enough,  how- 
ever, that  the  Court  was  right  in  revers- 
ing the  decision  below,  for  the  railroad 
company,  which  bought  the  piupeity 
from  Edgar,  who  had  bought  of  Bur- 
bank,  (the  purchaser  of  the  piupeitjp  at 
the  confiscation  sale),  had  acquired  the 
ownership  of  it:  MiUtrfM.S,{l%^\\ 
II  Wall.  (78  U.  S.)  292;  lyUry.  De- 
frees  (1871),  Id.  331 ;  Semma  v.  U.  S, 
(1875),  9'  U-  S-  'I  *  Confiscation  Cases 
(1874),  20  WaU.  (86  U.  S.)  92;  all  of 
which  (the  Court  still  cites  with  ap- 
proval,) sustain  confiscation. 

RUFUS  Waflxs. 
Ana  Aibor,  Mich. 
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Accident  Insurance. 

Marks  0/ extreme  violence,  apparently  recently  inflicted,  upon  the 
l)ack  of  a  person  who  is  insured  by  an  accident  policy,  and  whose 
injuries  ultimately  produce  death,  constitute  prima  facie  evidence 
of  death  resulting  from  bodily  injuries  '  *  through  external,  violent 
and  accidental  means.*'  Crankhiie  v.  Traveler^  Ins.  Co.,S,  Ct.  Wis., 
Nov.  5,  1889- 

Admiralty. 

Maritime  lien,  created  by  a  collision,  takes  precedence  of  liens  for 
repairs  and  supplies,  although  the  latter  liens  arose  prior  to  the  col- 
lision.    The  John  G,  Stevens,  U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  S.  D.  N.  Y..  Oct.  31.  1889, 

Steam  dredge,  which  is  a  floating  scow  fitted  with  appliances  for 
deepening  channels  of  navigation,  is  a  subject  of  admiralty  juris- 
diction. Aitcheson  v.  The  Endless  Chain  Dredge,  U.  S.  D.  Ct..  E.  D. 
Va.,  Oct  17.  1889. 

Agency. 

Real  estate  agent  is  not  entitled  to  a  commission  upon  the  price  of 
a  property  sold  by  the  owner  to  a  purchaser  not  procured  by  such 
agent,  unless  the  agent  has  been  given  an  exclusive  right  to  sell 
the  property.     Dole  v.  Sherwood,  S.  Ct.  Minn.,  Nov.  i,  1889. 

Bills  and  Notes. 

Material  alteration  of  a  promissory  note  by  a  joint  maker,  after 
another  joint*  maker  has  signed  it,  and  without  his  consent,  will 
render  the  note  void  as  to  the  latter.  Flanigan  v.  Phelps,  S.  Ct. 
Minn.,  Dec.  20,  1889. 

Purchaser  of  a  promissory  note,  who  has  knowledge  that  it  was 
given  in  a  speculative  wheat  deal,  is  not  a  A^xkiySiilf  holder  for  value. 
Goodrich  v.  McDonald,  S.  Ct.  Mich.,  Nov.  8.  1889. 

Chaitel  Mortgages. 

Mortgagee,  who  takes  the  mortgaged  goods  into  his  possession 
after  a  default,  but  tenders  them  b£u:k  upon  payment  of  tiie  debt,  is 
not  required  to  deliver  them  to  the  mortgagor  upon  his  own  prem- 
ises, but  the  latter  must  take  them  at  the  place  where  the  mortgagee 
has  stored  them  for  safe-keeping.  Gale  MJg,  Co.  v.  Phillips,  S.  Ct. 
Mich.,  Nov.  15,  1889. 

Checks. 

Certification  of  check  is  not  constituted  by  a  verbal  statement  of 
the  bank,  upon  which  it  is  drawn,  that  it  is  good  and  will  be  paid. 
Farmers'  and  Trader^  Bank  v.  Bank  of  Allen  Co.,  S.  Ct.  Tenn.,  Dec. 
19.  1889. 

Constitutional  Law. 

City  ordinance  in  regard  to  meat  inspection,  providing  that  the 
animal  «nust  be  inspected  before  slaughtering,  and  must  h^  slaught- 
ered witnin  one  mile  of  the  city  limits,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  ex- 
clude dressed  meat  brought  from  a  distance,  is  void,  as  interfering 
with  free  commerce  between  the  States.  Ex  parte  Kieffer,  U.  S.  C. 
Ct.,  D.  Kan  .  Nov.  28,  1889. 
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DenHsis  may  be  required  by  a  State  statute  to  obtain  a  certificate 
from  a  board  of  examiners,  as  a  pre-requisite  to  continuing  practioe 
within  the  State ;  such  requirement  is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  State  and  is  not  unconstitutional.  Gostuli  v.  Staie, 
S.  Ct  Ark.,  Nov.  9,  1889. 

Limited  Liability  Act  of  Jntit  19, 1886,  which  extended  the  benefit 
of  limited  liability  legislation  to  vessels  engaged  in  inland  naviga- 
tion, is  valid,  in  view  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce.    Tike  Katie,  U.  S.  D.  Ct.,  S.  D.  Ga.,  Nov.  12,  1889. 

Corporations. 

Foreign  corp<nation,  by  its  failure  to  comply  with  the  statutory 
conditions  entitling  it  to  do  business  in  a  State,  does  not  render  a 
conveyance  to  it  -of  property  located  in  such  State  void,  so  Aat  it 
may  be  attacked  collaterally  by  a  private  person.  Fritts  v.  AUmef, 
S.  a.  U.  S.,  Nov.  25,  1889. 

Criminal  Law. 

Forgety  is  constituted  by  a  letter,  falsely  purporting  to  come  from 
theownerof  a  diploma  and  requesting  the  custodian  of  such  diploma 
to  deliver  it  to  bearer,  the  alleged  forger.  Alexander  v.  Staiet  Ct. 
App.  Tex.,  Nov.  9,  1889. 

FiRB  Insurance. 

Notice  of  loss  was  requested  by  the  insured  to  be  given  to  the 
company  by  the  local  agent  the  day  after  the  fire,  but  the  agent  re- 
plied that  he  had  already  sent  notice,  in  consequence  of  whi^  state- 
ment the  insured  did  not  notify  the  company  ;  the  notice  sent  by 
the  agent,  which  did  not  purport  to  be  given  on  behalf  of  the  insnted, 
was  duly  received  by  the  company ;  the  requirement  of  the  policy 
as  to  notice  was  sufficiently  complied  with.  Loeb  v.  Amerieam 
Cent.  Ins.  Co.,  S.  Ct.  Mo.,  Nov.  18,  1889. 

Interstate  Commerce  Law. 

Refusal  to  transport  stock  in  the  cars  of  a  certain  live-stock  trans- 
portation company  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  cars  of  another  audi 
company,  when  the  railroad  has  different  contracts  with  the  two 
companies  and  can  use  the  can  of  the  latter  to  its  own  better  advan- 
tage, is  not  an  "  unjust  discrimination  "  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  U.  S.  v.  Delaware,  L.  <&•  W.  R.  R.  Co.^ 
U.  S.  C.  a.,  N.  D.  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18,  1889. 

Jurisdiction. 

Federal  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  of  proceedings  in  rem,  taken 
under  a  State  statute  against  the  property  of  a  non-resident  defend- 
ant, who  has  not  been  personally  served  or  appeared.  Harland  v. 
United  Lines  Tel.  Co.,  U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  D,  Conn.,  Nov.  14,  1889. 

^'No  Man's  Land,"  so-called,  is  subject  to  the  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas. 
In  re  Jackson,  U,  S.  C.  Ct,  D.  Kan.,  Nov.  28,  1889. 

Suit  to  set  aside  sale  of  lands  forfeited  to  a  State,  the  parties  being 
citizens  of  difierent  States,  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
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Goarts,  and  a  deed  for  such  lands,  although  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  order  of  the  State  court,  may  be  avoided  by  the  former  tribunals. 
De  Forest  v.  Thompson,  U.  S.  C.  Ct.  D.  W.  Va..  Nov.  14.  1889. 

Life  Insurance. 

Agent  0/ insurance  company,  after  being  informed  by  an  applicant 
for  a  policy  that  he  held  certificates  of  membership  in  certain  co- 
operative societies,  told  him  that  such  certificates  were  not  consid- 
ered insurance,  and  wrote,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  the 
applicant  had  any  other  insurance  on  his  life,  "no  other;"  the 
policy  contained  a  condition  rendering  it  void,  if  any  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  application  were  untrue  ;  the  act  of  the  agent  in  mak- 
ing such  answer  was  the  act  of  the  company,  and  the  latter  was 
estopped  from  ailing  that  insurance  in  co-operative  societies  was 
insurance  of  the  kind  to  which  the  question  referred.  Continental 
Ufe  Ins.  Co,  v.  Chamberlain,  S.  Ct.  U.  S.,  Nov.  25.  1889. 

Mutual  benefit  society  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  law  in  the 
interpretation  of  its  contracts  as  a  mutual  life  insurance  company, 
in  the  absence  of  any  statutory  distinction.  Block  v.  Valley  Mut, 
Ins,  Asso.,  S.  Ct.  Ark.,  Nov.  9,  1889. 

Limitation. 

Adverse  possession  will  not  affect  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of 
purchase  of  land  from  the  United  States,  until  his  patent  is  issued, 
as  his  right  to  maintain  ejectment  against  one  wrongfully  in  pos- 
session of  the  land  does  not  accrue  until  the  issuance  of  the  patent. 
Redfteld  v.  Parks,  S.  Qt.  U.  S..  Nov.  18,  1889. 

PuBuc  Lands. 

Timber,  unlawfully  severed  from  public  mineral  lands  and  pur- 
chased by  a  railroad  company  for  use  upon  its  locomotives  and  cars, 
can  be  recovered  for  in  a  suit  by  the  United  States  against  the  rail- 
road. U,  S.  V.  Eureka  <&•  P,  R,  R,  Co,,  U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  D.  Nev.,  Nov. 
23.  1889. 

Railroads. 

Driving  for  two  miles  on  a  railroad  track,  after  entering  it  upon 
a  crossing  which  was  maintained  by  the  railroad  company  in  a  neg- 
ligent manner,  is  such  contributory  negligence  as  will  excuse  the 
latter  from  liability  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  person  so  driving, 
and  the  drunkenness  of  tiie  person  thus  injured  will  not  affect  the 
question  of  his  negligence.  McDonald  v.  Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P,  Ry. 
Co.,  S.  Ct.  Wis.,  Nov.  5,  1889. 

Look-out  for  stock  upon  its  track  need  not  be  kept  by  a  railroad 
company  ;  the  extent  of  its  duty  is  that  the  engineer  shall  use  rea- 
sonable care,  after  the  stock  is  discovered  by  him,  to  prevent  injury 
to  it.     Memphis  6f  L,  Ry.  Co,  v.  Kerr,  S.  Ct.  Ark.,  Nov.  2, 1889. 

Removal  op  Causes. 

Extension  of  time  to  answer  beyond  the  limit  expressly  provided 
in  a  State  statute,  does  not  extend  the  time  to  file  a  petition  for  re- 
moval to  the  Federal  Court.  Velie  v.  Manufacturers'  Accident  In- 
demnity Co.,  U-  S.  C.  Ct.,  E.  D.  Wis.,  Dec.  i8,  1889. 
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Local  prejudice  is  not  sufficiently  established,  under  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  March  3, 1887,  by  an  affidavit  of  the  party,  statinr  that 
he  has  reason  to  believe  and  does  believe  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
obtain  justice  in  the  State  Court.  Minnick  v.  UnUm  Ins.  Co.,  U.  S. 
C.  Ct..  W.  D.  Mich..  Nov.  26.  1889. 

Taxation. 

I^eal  estate  owned  and  occupied  by  a  school,  which  is  incorporated 
tinder  an  Act  * '  empowering  the  creation  of  corporations  to  establish, 
maintain  and  conduct  a  seminary  of  learning/'  the  only  bosincas 
of  such  corporation  being  the  maintenance  of  such  a  seminary,  with 
the  usual  studies  pursued,  and  its  expenses  being  met  by  tuition 
charges,  is  not  taxable  under  an  Act  which  exempts  such  real  estate 
of  *'  scientific  institutions  "  as  is  occupied  by  them  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  incorporated  ;  nor  does  the  fact  that  on  one  oc- 
casion the  institution  declared  a  dividend,  remove  the  exemption* 
as  the  remedy,  if  this  was  a  misuse  of  its  fiinds,  would  be  by  a  direct 
proceeding  to  restrain  and  punish  the  corporate  abuse,  and  not  by 
taxation.  Detroit  Home  and  Day  School  v.  City  of  Detroit,  S.  Ct. 
Mich.,  Oct.  18,  1889. 

TXLIGRAPHS. 

License  tax  cannot  be  imposed  by  a  municipality  upon  a  telegn^ 
company  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  an  ordinance  which 
imposes  upon  such  company  license  fees  amounting  to  more  than 
four  times  the  annual  cost  of  supervising  and  controlling  its  wires 
and  poles  for  the  protection  of  property  and  person,  is  unreasonable 
and  levies  a  tax,  and  is  consequently  void.  City  of  Philadelphia  v. 
Western  Union  TeL  Co.,  U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  E.  D.  Pa.,  Oct.  28,  1889. 

Mental  suffering,  caused  by  the  failure  of  a  telegraph  company  to 
deliver  a  message,  will  not  of  itself  support  an  action  for  damages. 
Rowellv,  Western  Union  TeL  Co.,  S.  Ct  Tex.,  Nov.  5,  1889. 

Wills. 

Direction  to  executors  .to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  testatrix  during  her  minority,  and  thereafter  to  pay  ner 
3^early  a  certain  sum  until  she  attains  the  age  of  thirty-five,  also  to 
manage  the  estate  until  she  attains  that  age  and  then  tranalbr  it  to 
her  ateolutely,  followed  by  a  provision  that,  in  case  of  the  daugh- 
ter's death  prior  to  attaining  that  age,  the  property  shall  go  to  her 
issue  upon  the  same  trusts,  and  upon  their  death  to  the  husband  of 
testatrix,  if  he  is  then  living,  vests  in  the  daughter  an  absolute 
estate,  free  from  trusts,  immediately  upon  the  deaUi  of  the  husband, 
although  she  has  not  at  that  time  rrached  the  age  of  thirty-five. 
Bennett  v.  Chapin,  S.  Ct.  Mich.,  Nov.  8,  1889. 

Lapse  oflegcuy  to  one  who  dies  in  the  life-time  of  the  testator, 
will  not  be  prevented  by  the  legatee  bequeathing  to  his  wife  **  all 
my  estate  that  is  coming  to  me  from  "  the  first  testator,  although 
it  is  shown  that  the  latter  intended  the  widow  to  taJce  what  had 
been  originally  bequeathed  to  her  husband.  Dixon  v.  Cooper,  S.  Ct 
Tenn.,  Oct.  26,  1889. 

Jambs  C.  Sbubbs. 
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LEGAL  HOLIDAYS. 

I.    DEFINITIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  great  American 
Lexicographer,  between  a  holiday  and  a  holyday,  whereby  the 
latter  should  be  used  as  the  proper  term  for  a  religious  festival, 
while  the  former  should  rather  denote  a  day  of  exemption 
from  labor  and  of  amusement,  joy  and  gaiety,  the  common 
impression  seems  to  liken  both  the  holiday  and  the  holyday  to 
the  great  weekly  day  of  rest  and  legal  inaction.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  confusion  of  thought  has  arisen  from  the 
distinctively  religious  character  of  many  established  holidays, 
together  with  the  more  or  less  complete  disestablishment  of 
State  religion,  in  the  United  States.  How  this  may  occur,  may 
be  surmised  from  a  quotation : 

There  ore,  it  is  said,  two  kinds  of  Holidays,  ecclesiastical  and  state ;  the  former 
established  by  the  church,  the  latter  by  tlie  state.  In  this  country  we  cannot  re- 
cognise the  ecclesiastical  holidays,  for  we  have  no  established  church,  and  afiairN 
of  state  are  carefully  separated  from  ecclesiastical  matters :  Elliott  J,  Hadley  v. 
Mmselman  (1885),  104  Ind.  462. 

It  is  no  longer  true  that  a  holiday,  as  established  by  law,  is, 
as  described  by  Milton  and  quoted  by  Noah  Webster,  that 
day,  in  law  or  meteorology,  when — 

Young  and  old  come  forth  to  play. 
On  a  sunshine  holiday. 

»37 
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Nor  that  of  Richardson — 

HoU-day^-a  day  of  rest  [/.^.]  The  same  bell  that  called  the  great  man  !• 
his  table,  invited  the  neighboriiood  all  aroimdt  and  proclaimed  a  ktUday  to  the 
whole  couotiy.    {Jiurd.  Dial,  Age  tfEih,) 

Dr.  Worcester  indicates  the  true  definition  in  words  which 
oeed  supplementing,  in  legal  language,  though  still  adhering 
to  that  distinction  of  Noah  Webster  which  is  the  only  reliable 
guide  to  a  correct  solution  of  the  practical  problem,  as  to  what 
may  be  done  upon  an  American  Legal  Holiday. 

The  holidays  are  considered,  in  England,  to  be  those  days,  exclnstre  of  Son- 
days,  on  which  no  regnlar  public  basinet  b  transacted  at  pablic  offices.  They  are 
cither  fixed,  or  Tariable.  The  Tariable  are  seven,  Tiz :  Ash  Wednesday,  Good 
Friday,  Easter  Monday  and  Tteesdi^,  Holy  ThiBiday»  Whit  Monday  and  Tues- 
day. 

The  course  of  correct  understanding  is  barred,  however,  to 
many  of  the  legal  fraternity,  by  the  unfortunate  definitions  of 
the  Law  Dictionaries.  Thus  Bouvier,  after  quoting  Webster, 
as  above,  concludes 

A  legal  hoHday  is,  ex  viUrmini^  dUs  nonjuridieus  :  Rawle's  Boimer,  voL  I, 
p.  753,  eating  iMt^  T.  Matmmg  (1875),  3^  Wis.  673. 

A  recent  writer  is  more  commendable : 

A  srcnlar  day,  on  which  the  law  exempts  all  persons  from  the  performance  of 
contracts  for  labor,  or  other  perMmal  senrices,  from  attcndanea  on  coort,  and  from 
attention  to  legal  proceedings :  Anderson. 

However,  this  last  definition  does  but  accord  with  two  less 
popular  of  the  dictionaries,  and  is  not  correct  in  principle; 
thus — 

A  day  of  exemption  from  labor ;  a  day  of  amusement ;  a  day,  or  number  of 
days,  during  which  a  person  is  released  from  his  erery-day  labours :  Ogilvie,  ed. 
1882,  Vol.  2,  p.  514. 

A  day  of  freedom  from  labour ;  a  day  of  joy  and  gaiety :  Stormonth,  ed.  1885, 
p.  451. 

Benjamin  Vaughan  Abbott's  Dictionary  of  Terms  and  Phra- 
ses (1879),  gives  an  imperfect  definition,  but  also  explanatory 
notes  of  much  value — 

A  secular  day,  upon  which  the  usual  obligations  of  labor,  attendance  upon  court, 
and  attention  to  notices  and  service  in  legal  proceedings,  are,  by  law,  remitted. 
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The  important  thing  is  that  the  days  in  question  are  excepted,  by  commoo  un- 
deistanding,  ani  wiibout  express  reservation,  from  many  contracts  for  laLtur;  the 
bastness  of  courts  and  public  offices  suspended ;  presentment  ol  commercial  paper 
and  service  of  legal  notices  and  ciWl  process  is  disallowed  or  excused ;  and,  in 
general,  the  law,  while  it  does  not  require,  encourages  the  appropriation  of  the 
day  to  rest  and  festivity. 

In  a  sense,  Sonday  is  a  holiday ;  but,  as  the  latter  word  is  usually  employed,  it 
does  not  include  Sundays ;  thm  Sundays  and  holidays^  is  a  common  and  coitcct 
expression. 

The  decision  cited  by  the  editor  of  Bouvter  does  not  sustain 
the  definition.  As  this  case  is  frequently  cited  in  this  short 
and  ready  way,  it  is,  in  that  view,  worthy  of  examination.  An 
action  had  been  tried  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  February,  1874,  which  was  Monday.  The 
Statute  of  Wisconsin  {infra),  distinctly  forbade  the  open- 
ing of  any  court  for  trial  on  that  day,  bang  a  legal  holi- 
day. The  judgment  of  the  justice  was  necessarily  reversed 
and  it  was  mere  dicta,  for  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
add,  that  the  justice  would  have  had  no  authority  to  try  the 
case  on  that  day,  being  a  holiday,  or  dies  non  juridicus,  even 
though  the  express  prohibition  of  the  Statute  had  been  omitted. 
The  result  of  such  dicta  is  the  line  of  decisions,  where  the 
courts  are  driven  to  distinguish  legal  business  from  lay  busi- 
ness, along  the  shadowy  lines  of  acknowledgements,  deposi- 
tions and  similar  unsolemn  legal  Acts.  The  true  definition 
depends  upon  the  Statutes,  loosely  worded  and  erroneously 
drawn  as  they  are. 

At  common  law,  Sunday  was  deemed  a  non-juridical  day,  during  which  no 
courts  could  transact  any  business,  or  render  any  decree.  Of  course,  at  common 
law,  some  of  the  days  which,  under  our  practice,  are  deemed  non-juridical,  were 
unknown  as  such ;  and  when  they  are  so  declared,  the  inference  would  be  that 
the  prohibition  extends  no  further  than  is  named  in  tlie  statute:  Drummond,  J.  In. 
re  Worthington,  (1877),  U.  S.  Cjrc.  Cl.  W.  Dist.,  Wis.  7  Biss.  455,  456. 

This  avoidance  of  such  construction  as  would  render  a  legal 
holiday  statute  almost  equivalent  to  a  Sunday  law,  received 
strong  endorsement  in  New  Jersey,  whose  statutes  {infra) 
prohibit  compulsory  labor  and  court  sessions.  A  summons 
issued,  tested,  and  served  on  a  general  election  day,  was  up- 
held, Magie,  J.,  saying — 

The  statutory  declaration  that  these  days  shall  be  legal  holidays,  does  not  indi- 
cate an  intent  to  assimulate  their  status  to  that  of  Sunday.    **  Holiday,"  in  its  presenti 
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conventional  meaning,  is  scarcely  applicable  to  Sunday :  Phiiti/s  v.  Intus  (1837),  4. 
Clark  &  F.  234.  It  is  applicable  to  all,  and  has  long  been  i^iplied  to  some  of  the 
days  named.  When  the  statute  declares  them  to  be  legal  holidays,  it  doea»  not 
permit  a  reference  to  the  legal  status  of  Sunday  to'  discover  its  meaning;  for  it 
proceeds  to  interpret  the  phrase,  so  far  as  it  is  prohibitory,  by  an  express  enact 
ment,  declaring  what  shall  be  done  thereon.  What  it  thns  expfcsses,  is  pro- 
hibited; what  it  fails  to  prohibit,  remains  lawful  to  be  done.  The  plain  intent  of 
the  statute,  therefore,  is  to  free  all  persons,  upon  the  dajrs  named  from  oompalsory 
labor,  and  from  compulsory  attendance  on  courts,  as  oflficers,  suitors,  or  witnesses. 
«  *  *  *  Any  person,  officers  of  courts,  or  others,  may  work,  if  they  choose : 
Glenn  v.  Eddy,  S.  Ct.  N.  J.,  March  II,  1889. 

The  definitions  of  the  adjective  Legale  should  here  be  ob- 
served— 

2.  Authorized,  sanctioned,  or  permitted  by  law ;  according  or  conformable  to 
law  ;  as,  "A  legal  marriage."  3.  Instituted,  prescribed,  or  required  by  law ;  law- 
ful ;  -as,  *'  Tbe  legal  rate  of  interest."  4.  Created,  or  constitnted  by  law ;  as,  **  The 
exceptions  must  be  confined  to  legal  crimes'*  (Paley):  Worcester,  ed.  1880. 
p.  827. 

According  to  law ;  reciuired,  authorized  or  permitted  by  law ;  good  or  valid  in 
law;  lawful ;  the  opposite  of  illrgai:    Burrill,  ed.  1859,  voL  2,  p.  139. 

Allowed  or  authorized  by  law ;  as  legal  holiday :    Anderson. 

The  term  dies  non  juridicus  should  here  be  observed.  The 
lexicographers  translate  it  thus — 

A  day  on  which  courts  are  not  held,  as  the  Sabbath,  etc. :    Webster. 

No  day  in  court ;  a  day  on  which  the  judges  do  not  sit :    Worcester. 

Not  a  court  day :    Wharton. 

Non- judicial  days.  Days  during  which  courts  do  not  trusact  any  business;  as 
Sunday,  or  the  legal  holidays:    Rawle's  Bouvier,  vol.  I,  p.  53a 

A  day  not  juridical :  not  a  court  day.  A  day  on  which  courts  are  not  open  for 
business,  such  as  Sundays  and  some  holidays.  [Not]  a  day  for  judicial  proceed- 
ings, or  legal  purposes :    Burrill,  ed.  1859,  vol.  i,  p.  49a 

A  non-judicial  day,  [which]  means  only  that  process  ordinarily  cannot  issue,  be 
executed,  or  returned,  and  that  courts  do  not  sit,  on  that  day.  It  does  not  mean 
that  no  judicial  action  can  then  be  had :    Anderson. 

The  last  definition  is  a  portion  of  the  language  of  Rodman. 
J.,  in  State  v.  Ricketts  (1876),  74  N.  C.  187,  193,  where  receiv- 
ing a  verdict  on  Sunday  in  a  prosecution  for  perjury,  was  held 
valid,  because — 

In  this  State,  in  general,  every  act  may  lawfully  be  done,  unless  there  be  some 
act  of  the  Legislature  forbidding  it  to  be  done  on  that  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  definitions  and  remarks  of  judges,  just 
quoted,  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  was  called  upon  to 
decide  that  Washington's  Birthday  was  not  a  legal  holiday 
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until  made  so  by  enactment:  McVerry  v.  Boyd  (1881),  57 
Cal.  406.  Still  earlier,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  was  called  upon  to  decide  whether  a  consignee  might 
refuse  to  take  a  consignment  upon  the  State  Fast-day.  There 
was  no  statute,  and  in  compelling  the  consignee  to  accept  the 
delivery  of  a  cargo  on  that  day,  Grier,  J.  said — 

The  prodamatioD  of  the  governor  is  but  a  recommendttion.  It  has  not  the 
force  of  law,  nor  was  it  so  intended.  The  duties  of  fasting  and  pr.\yer  are  volun- 
tary, and  not  of  compulsion,  and  [the]  holiday  is  a  privilege  and  not  a  duty.  In 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  a  day  of  thanksgiving  is  appointed  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  by  the  i;overoor,  liecause  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  authority  which  would 
Ke  acl  Aowledged  by  the  various  denominations.  It  \s  an  excellent  custom,  but  it 
binds  no  man*s  conscience  nor  requires  him  to  abstain  from  labor.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  a  literal  compliance  with  the  recommended  fast,  that  all  labor  should  cease, 
and  the  day  be  observed  as  a  Sabbath,  or  as  a  holiday.  It  is  not  so  treated  by 
those  who  conscientiously  observe  every  Friday  as  a  fast  day :  Richardson  v.  GoJ- 
</;»;y/(i859),  64  U.  S.  28;  s.  c.  (inCirc.  Ct.)  6  Amer.  Law  Reaiistkr  (O.  S.) 
504. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  correct  the  error  of  confound- 
ing Sunday  with  a  legal  holiday.  A  reference  to  other  articles, 
treating  of  the  legal  relations  of  Sunday  (17  Amer.  Law 
Register  281 ;  19  Id.  137,  209,  273),  will  assist  in  leading  up 
to  a  proper  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  days. 
Sunday  has  a  sanctity  from  of  old  and  all  the  statutes  have 
attempted  to  do  for  its  observance  has  been  in  the  nature  of 
police  regulation.  Legal  holidays  have,  however,  to  be  crea- 
ted, excepted,  defined  and  separated  from  other  days,  and  often 
the  difficulty  of  creating  and  regulating  at  the  same  time,  has 
led  to  an  approximation,  by  convenient  reference,  of  penalties 
for  not  observing  legal  holidays  to  those  of  Sunday.  In  this 
view,  it  would  be  strange  if  hasty  thinkers  did  not  confuse  the 
legal  effect  of  the  two  classes  of  days. 

Legal  Holidays,  as  distinguished  from  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  are  those  days  which  are  set  apart  by  statute,  or  by  ex- 
ecutive authority,  for  fasting  and  prayer,  or  thanksgiving,  or 
other  religious  observances  and  commemorations,  or  for  polit- 
ical, moral,  or  social  duties  or  anniversaries,  or  merely  for 
popular  recreation  and  amusement,  under  such  penalties  and 
prohibitions  alone  as  are  expressed  in  positive  legislative  enact- 
ments. 
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II.  JUDICAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

In  judicial  proceedings,  the  happening  upon  a  holiday,  of  a 
last  day  for  performance  of  any  act,  generally  results  in  the 
liberty  to  perform  on  the  next  judicial  day.  Not  that  the  last, 
it  may  be,  of  many  intervening  holidays  shall  be  expunged ; 
not  that  the  law  prohibits  the  performance  on  that  day ;  not 
that  the  act  could  not  be  expected  to  be  performed  in  advance, 
even  one  day ;  construction  must  divide  between  commercial 
usage,  which  deducts  a  day,  and  legal  usage,  which  adds  a  day 
in  pleading.  Enlarg^ing  the  rule  respecting  pleas  in  abatement, 
{Lee  V.  Carlton^  ^790,  3  Term  Rep.  642),  all  the  latter  days 
must  be  law  days,  that  the  full  number  allowed  may  not  be 
diminished,  even  though  other  nonjudicial  days,  occurring 
earlier  in  the  period,  are  computed :  Avery  v^SUwart  {1816), 
2  Conn.  69  (a  Sunday  case  upon  the  time  of  tender  of  mer- 
chandise); Sands  v.  Lyon  (1846),  18  Id.  18  (a  Sunday  case 
upon  the  time  of  tender  to  obtain  a  devise) ;  Estate  of  Rose 
(1883),  63  Cal.  346  (appeal  taken  on  next  day).  This  addition 
of  time  in  Pennsylvania,  is  made  the  subject  of  a  special  statute, 
which  commands  the  omission  of  a  legal  holiday,  in  the  com- 
putation time,  when  the  last  day  would  &11  upon  a  holiday: 
vide  infra. 

Exception  to  the  general  statement  above,  must  be  made  in 
applying  the  bar  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations ;  that  is  a  statute 
of  repose  and  its  bar  does  not  suffer  delay  by  the  mere  occur- 
rence of  a  nonjudicial  day.  In  this  respect,  commercial  usage 
for  the  payment  of  notes  on  the  day  before,  and  legal  con- 
struction of  the  statute  of  repose,  coincide  in  fact,  though  not 
in  principle.  For  the  principle  here  involved  is  that  of  the 
reasonable  construction  of  a  statute  according  to  the  probable 
intention  of  the  legislature  in  limiting  the  performance  of  a 
particular  act.  Nonjudicial  days  are  necessarily  included  and 
are  not  excepted ;  reasonably,  by  construction,  there  was  no 
such  intention  to  except  them  :  Thayer  v.  Felt  (1826),  4  Pick. 
(Mass.)  354  (a  Sunday  case). 

This  exception  was  declared  in  The  Hibemia  S.  &  L.  Soc.  v. 
a  Grady  (1874),  47  Cal.  574. 

The  extension  of  the  legal  holiday  to  some  other  day,  when 
it  falls  upon  Sunday,  is  not  favored  by  the  courts.     When  rhe 
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statute  is  so  uncertain  as  to  require  construction,  the  objects  of 
such  a  day  are  to  be  set  against  the  interference  with  private 
rights.  The  first  day  of  the  week  is  for  rest  and  opportunity 
of  devotion,  but  a  holiday  is  set  apart  by  law  for  the  com- 
memoration of  some  event,  or  for  respect  to  some  persons,  or 
for  the  expression  of  gratitude,  and  the  like.  These  are  often 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  Sunday,  and  the 
courts  should  not  assume  that  a  separate  day  would  be  re- 
quired :  Maxwell,  J.,  State  v.  King  (1888),  23  Neb,  540, 547; 
Drumuond,  J.  In  re  Wortliington,  supra. 

Even  where  the  statute  distinctly  transfers  the  holiday,  fall- 
ing on  Sunday,  to  the  following  Monday,  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  so  construe  it  as  to  confine  the  prohibitions  upon 
court  sessions  and  the  like,  to  the  actual  day,  being  Sunday, 
and  uphold  judicial  proceedings  upon  the  Monday;  State m. 
King(\%%%\  23  Neb.  540. 

A  summary  of  the  various  statutory  regrulations,  of  judicial 
and  ministerial  proceedings,  on  a  legal  holiday,  appears  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  article,  with  references  to  the  pages 
where  the  various  points  are  discussed  in  the  course  of  this 
article. 

The  statutes  which  transfer  a  holiday  ialling  upon  Sunday, 
to  the  following  Monday,  are  in  accord  with  that  principle 
which  prevents  a  court  from  losing  jurisdiction  over  a  case 
by  an  adjournment,  or  return  of  process  to  a  nonjudicial 
day.  In  such  case,  the  case  stands  continued  to  the  next  day: 
Maxwell,  J.,  State  v.  King  (1888),  23  Neb.  547 ;  and  a  formal 
adjournment  to  Thanksgiving  Day  must  be  treated  as  a  nul- 
lity, so  that  practically  there  is  a  recess  to  the  next  law  day  : 
Polin  V.  State  (1883),  14  Neb.  540,  546. 

The  sittings  of  the  courts  and  performance  of  judicial  duties 
by  the  judges  will  not  be  prevented  by  liberal  construction  of 
statutes  closing  public  offices  ;  the  construction  of  the  words 
used,  is,  to  take  them  in  their  ordinary  and  familiar  signification 
and  import  and  with  regard  to  their  general  and  proper  use. 

Hence  a  criminal  examination,  begun  upon  the  day  before 
a  legal  holiday,  continued  and  partially  held  upon  the  holiday, 
and  finally  concluded  upon  the  next  day,  was  sustained  and 
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the  commitment  held  to  be  valid:  Hamilton  v.  T^e  People 
(1874),  29  Mich.  17s,  176. 

Hence,  words  closing  public  offices,  do  not  prevent  judi- 
cial action  by  judges :  People  v.  Kearney  (1888),  47  Hun.  (N. 
Y.)  129,  134. 

Under  the  Texas  Statutes  {infra),  the  prohibition  against 
the  issuance  and  service  of  processes,  was  not  extended, 
by  construction,  to  the  avoidance  of  a  sheriff's  sale  held  on  a 
legal  holiday,  because  the  prohibition  was  found  alone  in  the 
chapter  regulating  the  commencement  of  suits,  and  not  in  that 
on  executions:    ^Crabtreew.  Wliiteselle  (1885),  65  Tex.   iii, 

113,  "4- 

If  the  prohibition  upon  legal  action  upon  a  holiday,  is  the 
same  as  upon  a  Sunday,  then  no  one  is  under  any  obligation 
to  regard  a  judgment  or  other  judicial  action,  and  no  £diilure 
to  appeal  or  otherwise  have  the  erroneous  action  corrected, 
can  affect  even  the  same  parties,  in  another  action  over  the 
same  subject  matter :  Hemmens  v.  Bentley  (1875),  32  Mich.  89, 
90 ;  s.  c.  14  Amer.  Law  Register  703.  The  case  here  cited  was 
one  before  a  magistrate  for  a  statutory  penalty ;  a  plea  of  former 
recovery  was  denied  because  the  former  action  had  merged 
into  judgment  entered  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  February, 
a  legal,  holiday.    (Otherwise  in  New  York ;  infra,  145). 

Similarly  where  an  insolvent  debtor  selected  a  fast-day  for 
the  appointment  of  justices  to  hear  his  disclosure,  and  the 
creditor  did  not  appear,  the  refusal  of  the  creditor  to  appear 
either  at  the  appointment  or  at  the  adjournment  to  the  next 
day,  when  the  disclosure  was  made,  was  sustained;  the 
justices  could  not  be  selected  on  such  a  day,  and  their  action 
on  the  law  day  to  which  they  had  adjourned,  was  void  :  Poor 
V.  Beatty  (1887),  78  Maine  580,  583,  Walton  J.,  significandy 
adding — 

We  think  the  creditor  cannot  be  compelled  thus  to  spend  Fast-day.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  it. 

The  prohibition  of  judicial  action  upon  an  election  day  will 
not  be  construed  further  than  the  statute  declares;  thus,  a 
local  election  will  not  prevent  the  sittings  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  are  forbidden  on  the  day  of  a  general  election: 
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Re  Election  Laws  (1845,)  7  Hill  (N.  Y.)  194.  Even  on  the  day 
of  a  general  election,  the  entry  of  a  judgment  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  in  a  cause  tried  and  submitted  on  a  previous  da}-, 
has  been  upheld:  Ricew.  Mead  (1862).  22  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.) 
415,  448,  Balcom,  J.  (of  Supreme  Court),  saying — 

Tbe  onlj  motive  the  legislature  could  have  had,  in  enacting  the  statute  under 
coosideratioo,  was  to  close  the  courts  on  general  election  days,  so  that  no  elector 
should  be  hindered  or  kept  firom  voang,  by  them,  unless  guilty  of  an  offence,  or  of 
threatening  to  commit  one.  The  object  they  must  have  h^d  in  view,  b  accom- 
plished  when  all  courts  are  stopped  from  transacting  any  business,  on  such  days,  of 
a  civil  nature,  that  requires  the  attention  of  any  party,  attorney,  witness,  officer,  or 
other  person.  There  was  no  necessity,  or  reason,  for  prohit^iting  courts  from  doing 
acts  on  those  days,  that  judges,  or  justices  of  the  peace,  could  r^uietly  perform, 
without  interfering  in  the  least,  with  their  own  right,  or  that  of  any  other  elector,  to 
go  to  the  polls  and  deposit  his  ballot.  *  *  *  *  1  do  not  deny  that  such  an  act  is 
within  the  letter  of  the  statute  forbidding  courts  frum  transacting  any  business  of  a 
dvil  nature  on  such  a  day;  but  I  think  it  is  not  within  the  spirit  or  meaning  of  such 
statute,  and  therefore  not  prohibited  by  it. 

Under  the  Minnesota  act  {infra),  in  a  trial  for  murder, 
the  case  was  given  to  the  jury  on  February  22,  after  occu- 
pying several  days.  The  jury  returned  their  verdict  of  guilty 
of  manslaughter  the  next  day,  and  the  prisoner's  claim  that 
the  trial  had  been  rendered  void  by  the  statute  was  denied, 
GiLFiLUVN,  C,  J;,  saying — 

*'  In  the  case  of  a  court,  at  least,  the  necessity  of  transacting  the  particular  busi- 
ness on  that  day  must  be  conclusively  presumed  to  have  been  presented  to  and 
passed  upon  by  it ;  and  the  only  practicable  rule  is  to  hold  its  decision  on  that 
question  final."     State  v.  Sorensan  (1884),  32.  Minn.  Il8,  121. 

Under  the  North  Carolina  Code  {infra)  a  trial  for 
murder  began  February  21,  and  was  concluded  the  next  day, 
when  the  prisoner  was  convicted.  This  was  held  to  be  no  vio- 
lation of  tlie  statute,  Merrim.xn,  J.,  saying — 

**  ^^  ({  3784)  does  not  purport,  in  terms  or  effect,  to  prohibit  persons  from  pur- 
suing their  usual  avocations  on  such  days,  nor  is  there  any  inhibition  upon  pubhc 
oflkers,  not  to  exercise  their  offices  respectively,  nor,  more  particularly  for  the  pres- 
ent purpose,  is  there  any  inhibition  upon  the  courts  to  sit  on  such  days,  and  exercise 
their  functions  and  authority.  There  is  no  such  statutory  inhibition,  nor,  indeed, 
is  there  any,  except  such  as  may  arise  in  the  application  of  general  principles  of 
law.  It  has  never  been  understood  to  be  the  law  in  this  St.ite,  that  a  public  holi- 
day is  dies  non  juriJicus^  except,  perhaps,  to  a  limited  extent ;  it  is  certainly  not 
wholly  so.  The  courts,  particularly  the  Superior  Courts,  very  frequently  sit  on 
such  days,  and  hear  and  try  cases  and  dbpatch  the  business  that  ordinarily  comes 
beibrt  them,  especially  when  there  is  no  objection.  Frequently,  however,  they  do 
V01-.  XXXVIII.— 10 
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not  so  sit,  and  it  seems  to  as  that  ordinarily  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  not, 
and  thus  encourage  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  them.  It  may  be  that  suitors,  juran^ 
witnesses  and  others  are  not  bound  to  attend  court  on  legal  holidays,  but  if  they  do, 
and  the  court  proceeds  with  the  business  before  it,  it  is  not  unlawful  to  do  so,  nor 
b  it  error  in  the  court,  in  any  particular  case  or  matter,  to  so  hear  and  dispose  of  it, 
unless  it  shall  i^ipear  that  a  party  thereby  sufiered  injustice  or  prejudice."  Siait 
V.  Moort^  Nov.  4,  1889. 

The  Court  also  thought  these  sentiments  fortified  by  their 
decisions  on  the  Sunday  law  in  State  v,  ffaward {iSSo),  82  N.  C 
623 ;  B/and  v.  Whitfield  (1853),  i  Jones  (N.  C)  122  ;  Branch  v. 
R.  R.  Co.  (1877),  77  N.  C.  347;  Devriesw.  Summit  {i%%2\  86 
Id.  126. 

The  same  conclusion,  partially  based  upon  State  v.  Ricketts 
(1876),  74  N.  C  187,  but  without  any  qualification,  as  holidays 
are  not,  in  Alabama,  accounted  non-judicial  days,  was  reached 
in  Pfister  v.  The  State  (1887),  84  Ala.  432;  Belmont  C.  and 
R.  R,  Co,  V.  Smith  (1883),  74  Id.  206,  213  ;  so,  in  the  late  case 
of  Robbitt  V.  Tlie  State  (  decided  June  19,  1880),  where  a  trial 
for  &lse  pretense  was  held  on  Good  Friday,  the  conviction  was 
sustained,  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  objection  to  the  day 
upon  which  the  trial  occurred. 

So,  likewise,  in  Missouri,  where  the  statute  {infra^  re- 
lates, by  its  terms,  to  commercial  paper  only,  the  rendering  of 
judgment  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  was 
held  to  be  valid :  Bear  v.  Youngman  (1885),  19  Mo.  App.  41, 
and  in  Texas,  under  a  similar  statute  {infra,)  a  criminal 
trial,  held  on  the  first  day  of  January,  was  sustained,  the  h<di* 
day  being  no  cause  for  a  continuance,  Winkler,  J.,  saying — 

To  the  extent  that  holidays  have  been  assimilated  to  Sunday,  by  statute,  they 
must  be  enforced ;  but,  we  apprehend,  no  further.  *  *  •  •  With  us,  the 
rights,  duties  and  privileges  of  the  citizen,  as  well  as  what  duties  may  be  performed 
by  courts  and  officials,  are  regulated  by  statute  law ;  but  we  nowhere  find  that,  except 
as  above  stated,  the  general  provisions  of  the  statutes  respecting  the  Sabbath,  or 
Sunday,  are  to  be  applied  to  legal  holidays :  Dunlap  v.  T%e  State  (18S0),  9 
Texas  App.  179,  187. 

This  last  decision  is  cited  with  approval  by  Willie,  C.  J., 
while  sustaining  a  civil  hearing  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
because  merely  some  things  are  forbidden  by  the  statutes,  on 
that  day :  Houston,  K&  W,T.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Harding  {1%%$),  63 
Tex,  162,  164.     For  holidays,  unlike  Sundays,  have  only  the 
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sanctity  attached  to  them  by  statute:  Robertson,  A.  J., 
Crabtree  v.  Whiteselle  (1885),  65  Tex.  111,113;  and  the  statute 
prescribing  them  is  merely  permissive,  allowing  the  Courts  to 
observe  them  if  they  see  proper  to  do  so :  Pender  v.  The  State 
(1882),  12  Texas  App.  496,  506  (a  murder  case  tried  on  a 
holiday). 

Hence,  the  Courts  may  sit  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  enter 
judgment  if  no  statute  inhibits  such  action :  Hamer  v.  Sears, 
S.  Ct.  Ga.,  June  i,  1888  ;  Russ  v.  GMert {1S82),  19  Fla.  54,60, 
where  Randall,  C.  J.,  said — 

It  was  sQggested  with  commendable  patriotic  favor,  that  the  default  [for  not 
pleading]  having  been  entered  on  the  *<  glorious  fourth"  of  July,  it  was  void,  be- 
iog^iWiK?!;,  or  a  national  holiday.  Our  statute  on  that  subject  merely  provides 
that  the  fourth  of  July  shall,  in  regard  to  bills  and  notes,  be  treated  as  a  public 
holiday,  and  presentation  for  acceptance  or  payment  may  be  made  on  the  preceding 
day.    Courts  and  business  are  not  inhibited  on  these  days. 

The  statutory  prohibition  against  the  commencement  of  a 
suit  upon  a  legal  holiday,  may  be  waived  by  pleading ;  such 
commencement  is  an  irregularity  merely. 

This  statement  is  supported  by  the  case  of  Williams  v. 
Verne  (1887),  68  Texas  414  (also  cited  as  Ulltnan  v.  Verne), 

Where  the  action  of  the  Court  on  a  holiday  is  not  void,  but 
voidable,  such  action  will  be  sustained  on  the  ground  of  waiver 
and  laches,  where  there  is  no  immediate  objection.  There  is 
now  no  disposition  to  encourage  such  objections,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  examples :  an  early  case  in  Connecticut,  un- 
der a  peculiar  statute  relating  to  Thanksgiving  day,  did  curtly 
hold  the  other  way,  the  writer  of  the  opinion  denying  that  any 
act  prohibited  could  not  be  sanctioned  by  paying  a  fine,  and 
so  confusing  public  and  private  relations  :  Gladwin  v.  Letvis 
(1825),  6  Conn.  49,  53.    The  words  of  the  statute  were — 

That  all  persons  shall  abstain  [upon  Thanksgiving  Day]  from  every  kind  of 
servile  labour  and  vain  recreation,  works  of  necessity  and  mercy  excepted. 

A  delay  of  three  months  in  objecting  that  the  Court  had  not 
been  formally  adjourned  on  July  fourth,  until  the  next  day, 
is  such  laches  as  to  constitute  a  waiver  of  any  advantage 
which  might  have  been  taken  of  such  an  irregularity :  In  re 
Flushing  Ave,  (1886).  loi  N.  Y.  678. 
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The  issuance  of  process  has  been  objected  to,  as  presuppos- 
ing a  fictitious  session  of  the  court,  at  which  the  writ  could  be 
avoided.  The  answer  has  been  twofold:  the  judicial  writ» 
awarded  by  the  court,  is  a  fiction,  which  should  not  be  made 
,to  do  such  important  duty  at  this  late  day ;  again,  and  better, 
the  sessions  of  the  courts  which  are  forbidden  must  be  actual 
sessions,  with  the  attendance  of  parties,  jurors  and  witnesses : 
Glenn  v.  Eddy  {sufra,  p.  140). 

Where  no  action  is  required  on  the  return  day,  process  may 
be  made  returnable  to  any  legal  holiday. 

Hence,  the  Court  of  Chancery  refused  to  quash  a  subpaena 
ad  respondendum,  returnable  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May : 
Kinney  v.  Emery  (1883),  37  N.  J.  Eq.  339;  this  upon  the  ex- 
press ground  that  a  legal  holiday  and  a  Sunday  differed : 
McEvoyw.  Tn/s/ees  {1SS4),  38  Id.  420,  421.  On  Sunday  no 
Court  is  open  and  it  would  be  so  irregular  to  make  the  sub- 
pcena  returnable  on  such  day  that  no  attachment  would  be 
issued  to  enforce  the  appearance :  Gou/d  v.  Spencer  (1836),  5 
Paige  chan.  (N.  Y.)54i,  542. 

If  it  be  allowable  to  issue  process,  then  objection  has  been  made 
to  its  service,  though  without  success :  G/enn  v.  Eddy  {supra^ 
p.  140).  The  reasoning  here  applied,  also  embraces  a  refusal 
to  extend,  by  implication,  the  prohibition  upon  the  opening  of 
public  offices:  People^  exreLv,  Board  of  Supervisors  {im),  50 
Hun.(N.Y.)  lOSAOgJoWoyfing People V. Kearney, {supra.ip,  144); 
Nichols  V.  Kelsey  (1887),  20  Abb.  New  Ca.  (N.  Y.)  14;  Fries  w, 
Coar  {iSSj\  19  Id.  267;  Contra,  Reynolds  v.  Palm  (1887),  20 
Id.  II. 

Indeed,  process  may  be  served,  unless  positively  forbidden: 
Mecks  V.  Noxon  (1855),  i  Abb.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  280 ;  s.  c.  1 1  How. 
Pr.  (N.  Y.)  189;  or  in  violation  of  the  object  of  the  statute. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  chancery  proceedings,  with  or- 
ders, notices,  aud  all  writs  not  executed  by  arrest :  Gilbert, 
Forum  Romanum  (Amer.  ed.  1874)  p.  42.  Mr.  Tyler  doubts 
this,  as  applied  to  Sunday,  but  such  was  the  distinct  ruling  of 
the  New  York  Court  of  Chancery,  in  respect  to  the  service  of 
a  subpoena  and  injunction  on  an  election  day:  ]^lteeler  v. 
BartleU  (1832),  i  Edw.  Chan.  (N.  Y.)  323,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
saying — 
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It  could  offer  no  impediment  to  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  jwlLs,  or  of  voting, 
or  tetnniiDg  Irom  them. 

However,  even  Sunday  service  is  merely  irregular,  and  an 
attachment  and  injunction,  based  upon  such  service  were  dis- 
chcirged  only  upon  entering  an  appearance :  Mackreth  v.  Nich- 
olson (1815).  19  Vesey,  Jr.  367,  368. 

At  law,  the  statutory  inhibition  now  receives  a  strict  con- 
struction, and  the  technical  meaning  of  the  word  process  is 
taken  as  a  guide.  This  was  doubted  at  one  time,  in  respect 
to  elections — 

In  using  so  comprehensive  a  term  as  pro<ess^  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the 
legislature  wished  to  provide,  not  only  against  arrest,  or  duress,  but  against  any 
molestation  that  might  interefere  with  the  elector,  in  performing  the  high  and  sacred 
duty  which  the  elective  franchise  imposes :  Clerke,  J.,  Meeks  v.  Noxon^  supra. 

Now  the  stricter  view  prevails,  and  what  is  technically  a 
notice  (in  the  decided  case,  a  notice  of  contest  of  election), 
can  be  served  on  a  legal  holiday :  Whitney  v.  Blackburn  ( 1 889), 
17  Ore.  564. 

Where  service  of  process  is  forbidden  and  would  therefore 
be  an  irregularity,  the  judgment  rendered  thereon  ought  not 
to  be  void,  but  voidable,  after  the  analogy  of  the  voidable  action 
of  the  Court  upon  a  legal  holiday  (supra), 

A  judgment  by  default  after  service  of  summons  on  a  day 
of  general  election  was  set  aside  upon  entering  an  appearance : 
Pierce  V.  Smith  (1856),  Abb.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  411  ;  but  such  judg- 
ments are  never  treated  with  much  respect. 

The  judgment  upon  such  service,  should  be  prevented  by 
motion  to  set  aside  the  service,  or  perhaps  by  plea  in  abate- 
ment, as  suggested  in  Comer  v.  Jackson  (1873),  50  Ala.  384; 
Whitney  v.  Blackburn  supra, 

III.    MINISTERIAL  ACTS. 

There  are  two  questions  in  relation  to  ministerial  acts  per- 
formed in  a  public  office,  on  a  legal  holiday.  The  first  is 
determined  by  the  language  of  the  State  Statute :  by  this  test 
alone,  the  attendance  and  performance  of  duty  by  a  public 
oflRcer  is  required  or  not  The  second  is  open  to  construc- 
tion: unless  the  statute  explicitly  renders  void  any  voluntary 
ministerial  action,  the  officer  may,  if  he  chooses,  perform  the 
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act  with  the  ordinary  results.  The  following  illustrattons  will 
iinfold  what  acts  have  been  held  to  be  ministerial  and  perform- 
able  upon  holidays. 

The  docketing  of  a  judgment  is  a  ministerial  act,  manda- 
tory by  the  words  of  the  statute  and  not  involving  any  discre- 
tion ;  much  more  is  this  true  of  the  docketing  of  a  transcript 
of  a  judgment  rendered  in  another  Circuit  Such  action  is 
valid,  though  performed  on  the  25th  of  December:  In  re 
WorUdngton  (1877),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct  W.  Dist.  Wis..  7  Biss.  455. 

Similarly,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  a  note  contained  a  war- 
rant of  attorney,  authorizing  the  confession  of  judgment,  the 
Court  refused  to  strike  off  the  judgment,  regularly  entered  on 
the  twenty-second  of  February.  That  the  entry  had  been 
tnade  on  a  legal  holiday,  was  the  sole  ground  for  the  applicar 
tion.    The  Court  said — 

The  question  now  presented  is  a  new  one,  and  has  never  been  passed  opOB  bf 
<Mir  Sapreme  Coort,  at  least  in  any  reported  case.  Nor,  in  oar  judgment,  is  it  mf- 
ficientiy  analogous  to  the  nnmeroos  cases  which  have  arisen  under  our  statute  in 
tcference  to  the  observance  of  Sunday,  to  render  the  authorities  on  that  subfect 
penineni  and  decisive.  *  *  *  We  have  called  attention  to  these  ftcts  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Sabbath  as  a  dies  non^  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  what  are 
known  as  *' legal  holidays,"  bear  no  resemblance  in  their  character  to  the  Chris- 
tian Sunday.  These  are  wholly  creatures  of  the  statute  law,and  their  effiMt  and 
force  must  depend  entirely  on  the  legislative  will,  as  expressed  by  the  lawmaking 
power.  •  •  *  Our  statute  creating  legal  holidays,  might,  it  seems  to  us,  be 
reasonably  eonstmed  as  having  reference  exclusively  to  commercial  paper,  its  pre- 
sentation and  protest.  The  doctrineof  the  law,  as  expressed  in  the  fioniliar  maxim, 
**Expnui9  wtitts,  txehisio  alterius"  would  justify  such  a  oonstruction.  *  *  * 
The  question  presented  then  is  reduced  to  this :  Does  the  term,  *'  legal  hoUdi^," 
in^>ly  an  absolute  dus  nanjuridicus  t  If  this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, then  are  the  entry  of  judgment  and  the  issuing  of  an  execution,  by  the  pro- 
thonotary,  such  political  acts  as  are  contrary  to  the  statute,  and  therefore  voidable 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  defendant,  who  alleges  no  other  equity  or  defence  what- 
ever.  *  *  *  We  look  upon  that  portion  of  the  statute  which  simply  ordains 
the  twenty-second  of  February  to  be  a  legal  holiday,  as  directory  and  not  impera- 
tive, permissive  and  not  obligatory,  and  this  for  the  reasons :  first,  because  the 
statme  contains  no  negative  words,  and,  secondly,  becaase  it  imposes  no  penalty, 
in  both  of  which  respects  it  differs  from  the  law  and  the  adjudications  in  reference 
to  the  Christian  Sunday.  The  provision  in  the  statute,  that  the  legal  holiday  shall 
be  as  Sunday,  applies  only  to  commercial  paper,  its  maturity  and  protest,  and  not 
to  judicial  acts,  or  to  the  worldly  employment  in  general.  We  are  also  of  the 
opinion  that  the  things  complained  of  in  this  case,  viz :  the  entry  of  the  judgment 
and  the  issuing  of  the  executton,  in  obedience  to  a  praecipe,  by  the  prothonotary, 
were  ministerial  and  not  judicial  acts :  Woodward,  J.,  Paine  &*  Co,  v.  Fise9 
^  Co,  (x886),  C.  P.  of  Luzerne  County,  i  Pa.  County  Rep.  562. 
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A  somewhat  stricter  view  has,  however,  been  taken  in  an- 
other Pennsylvania  Court:  infra, 

A  sale  for  taxes  is  a  ministerial  act,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a 
statutory  prohibition,  may  be  made  upon  Christmas,  notwith- 
standing doubts  of  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  so  acting  upon 
that  day:  Hadleyy.  Musselman  (1885),  104  Ind.  459,  462. 
But  this  view  has  not  been  followed  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  a  sheriflTs  sale,  which  had  been  held  upon  the  twenty- 
second  of  February,  was  set  aside,  solely  on  that  ground  The 
Court  said— 

The  sale  was  not  Toid  on  that  acoonnt,  and  if  the  Coart  should  confinn  the  sale, 
the  title  would  not  be  endangered ;  but  when  a  sale  is  made  on  a  legal  holiday, 
and  exceptions,  for  that  reason,  are  duly  filed,  the  sale  must  be  set  aside  that  effect 
may  be  given  to  the  statute.  The  impropriety  of  advertising  a  sherift's  sale  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  or  Christmas,  is  apparent  Such  days  are  not  days  for  judicial,  or 
legal,  business,  and  no  one  can  be  required  to  attend  to  such  business  on  those 
days.  *  *  *  No  one  is  bound  to  labor,  or  attend  to  business  on  these  days,  but 
any  one  who  chooses  may  do  so,  and  whatever  is  done,  will  be  well  done.  Holi- 
days are  not  necessarily,  and  strictly,  dies  nonjuridici^  so  that  no  judicial,  or  legal, 
basiness  can  be  done  thereon.  All  ministerial  acts  are  valid.  The  offices  may  be 
dosed,  and  the  officers  may  keep  holiday,  but,  if  they  choose,  they  may  do  busi- 
ness. Judicial  business  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  done  on  a  legal  holiday,  yet,  so 
far  as  done,  will  be  Talid.  If  the  Twenty-second  of  February  falls  within  a  regular 
term  of  court,  it  will  be  dies  mm  juHdicus,  just  as  restoration  day,  in  England,  is, 
when  it  faUs  in  Easter  Term.  But  those  days  ought  not  to  be  fixed  for  any  judi- 
cial, or  legal,  proceedings— as,  for  instance,  for  audits  or  judicial  sales.  It  will  be 
misleading,  I  think,  to  apply  the  English  decisions  respecting  dies  non  juridici. 
•  «  »  »  ^o  one  will  doubt  that  a  legal  holiday  is  not  a  day  for  a  sheriff's  sale, 
because  execution  creditors,  the  defendant,  and  the  bidders  must  not  be  compelled 
to  attend  to  legal  business  on  such  a  day :  RowE,  P.  J.,  Rice  v.  GabU  (1864  >,  C. 
P.  Franklin  Co.,  I  Pa.  County  Rep.  567. 

The  issuance  of  a  summons  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  on  a 
legal  holiday,  is  permissible  because  a  ministerial,  and  not  a 
judicial  act,  the  justice  performing  both,  but  in  the  former,  he 
exercises  no  judgment:  Weil  v.  C«>r  (1884),  61  Wis.  414; 
Stmtk  V.  Ihling  (1882),  47  Mich,  614.  But  no  trial  and  no 
judgment  would  be  valid  on  a  holiday:  Lampe  v.  Manning 
(1875),  38  Id.  673;  Hemmensv.  Bentley  (1875),  32  Id.  89; 
s.  c  14  Amer.  Law  Register  705.  It  is  otherwise  when  the 
statute  is  so  construed  that  it  contains  no  prohibition  upon 
judicial  action,  not  conflicting  with  the  object  of  the  holiday: 
supra,  ^,  145. 
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IV.    NOTARIAL  ACTS. 

In  several  cases,  the  acts  of  a  notary  in  takinpr  a  deposition 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  a  deed,  have  been  held  valid, 
though  performed  upon  a  legal  holiday,  upon  the  general 
principle  that  such  acts  were  not  judicial,  but  simply  private 
business :  Green  v.  Walker  (1889),  73  Wis.  550  per  Cole,  C. 
J.;  Slater  v.  Scltack.S.  Ct  Minn.  July  17,  1889;  Rogers  v. 
Brooks  (1875),  30  Ark.  612,  629,  English,  Ch.  J.  saying — 

We  have  no  statute  prohibititi);  the  taking  of  depositions  on  the  fourth  of  July^ 
though  it  is  not  in  good  taste  for  litigants  to  fix  u|)on  that  day  for  taking  their 
depositions,  unless  rer|uired  by  some  emergency. 

Wilson  v.  Bayley  (1880),  42  N.  J.  Law  130,  is  in  fact  opposed 
to.  the  preceding  cases,  but  the  provisions  of  the  State  law,  in 
relation  to  legal  holidays,  were  followed  without  any  discus- 
sion of  the  general  principle.  The  statute  {infra^  is 
peculiar  in  declaring  that  '*  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to 
labor  upon  "  a  legal  holiday.  Upon  the  ground  that  the  tak- 
ing of  depositions  was  the  exerting  of  compulsory  process  by 
a  branch  of  the  court,  this  case  has  been  approved  in  Glenn  v. 
Eddy,  S.  Ct  N.  J.,  March  1 1,  1889. 

In  Green  v.  Walker  {\^ig\  73  Wis.  548,  a  deposition  had 
been  taken  in  Missouri,  on  February  22,  to  prove  the  right  of 
property  to  be  tried  in  an  action  of  replevin  in  Wisconsin.  The 
Circuit  Court  excluded  the  deposition,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
held  this  to  be  erroneous.  Cole,  C.  J.,  saying — 

"  It  is  plain  [that]  our  statute  can  have  no  extra-territorial  effect.  It  could  not 
prohibit  the  taking  of  a  deposition  in  Michigan,  or  Missouri,  merely  by  making  the 
day,  on  which  it  was  taken,  a  legal  holiday.  The  legislature  might,  perhaps,  pro- 
vide that  no  such  deposition,  taken  in  another  State,  should  be  used  as  evidence  in 
the  courts  of  this  State.  *  *  *  *  We  are  not  aware  of  any  statute  in  this  State  which 
declares  that  a  deposition,  taken  in  another  State,  on  a  day  which  is  made  a  legal 
holiday  here,  shall  not  be  used  as  evidence  in  our  courts.  But  the  learned  Circuit 
Court  did  not  exclude  the  depositions  on  the  ground  that  the  taking  of  them  was  a 
judicial  act,  but  thought  that  the  policy  of  the  law,  or  the  purpose  of  it,  was  to 
exempt  a  citizen  of  the  State  from  being  called  into  court,  for  any  purpose,  on  a 
legal  holiday.  The  statute  does  not  say  that  no  person  shall  be  required  to  attend 
'  to  any  business  whatever  on  a  legal  holiday.  If  it  did,  it  might  be  claimed,  with 
much  reason,  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  to  require  a  citizen 
to  go  to  another  State,  to  take  a  deposition,  on  such  a  day.  There  is  no  law  which 
prohibits  a  citizen  from  laboring,  or  pursuing  his  worldly  business,  on  any  day  of 
the  week,  except  Sunday." 
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Taking  depositions,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  or  a  general  elec- 
tion day,  is  forbidden  in  Iowa. 

V.  PERFORMANCE  OF  CONTRACTS. 

Maturing  contracts,  other  than  commercial  paper,  have  re- 
ceived construction  after  the  analogy  of  commercial  paper, 
and  this  upon  the  express  ground  of  uniformity.  Such  con- 
struction, however,  is  untenable  where  the  statute  does  not 
expressly,  or  by  construction,  forbid  the  ordinary  avocations 
of  life :  it  has  probably  arisen  from  the  confusion  of  thought 
which  identifies  a  non-judicial  day  with  the  Sunday  cessation 
of  work. 

Thus,  in  Wisconsin,  the  statute  {infra)  simply  declares 
the  days  which  are  to  be  observed  as  holidays,  and 
restricts  the  action  of  courts  upon  those  days ;  still,  a  con- 
tract to  deliver  hogs  on  the  first  day  of  January,  was  held  to 
have  matured  on  the  day  previous,  and  the  market  price  on 
that  day,  fixed  the  damages :  Siegbert  v.  Stiles  (1876),  39  Wis. 
533- 

The  time  for  the  further  performance  of  contracts,  (not 
works  of  necessity  or  charity)  is  expressly  extended  to  the 
next  secular  day,  in  California,  (see  the  statute),  Dakota,  Idaho 
and  Massachusetts, 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  Kentucky  Statute  (infra\ 
Pryor,  C.  J.,  said — 

**  We  find  nothing  in  the  Statute,  prohibiting  business  transactions  on  Thanks> 
giring  Day,  or  treating  that  day  as  the  Christian  Sabbath,  except  as  to  commercial 
paper,  and  being  a  mere  privilege,  extended  to  the  citizen,  that  he  may,  or  not» 
czcrdse,  as  his  judgment  dictates,  he  is  required  to  perform  his  business  engage- 
ments on  that  day,  if,  by  the  terms  of  his  contract,  such  is  his  undertaking.  The 
office  of  the  insurance  company  was  open  on  that  day,  and  nothing  to  prevent  the 
a^ipellee  from  paying  the  assessments:  National  Mut.  Ben.  .issn.  v.  AlilUr 
(1887).  85  Ky.  88,  94. 

VI.   SCHOOL  SESSIONS. 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  regulations,  schools  should  be 
allowed  the  usual  legal  holida/s  and  teachers  suffer  no  deduc- 
tion of  salary  :  this  upon  the  broad  ground  of  conformity,  a^ 
a  decent  usage  in  a  civilized  community :  School  District  v. 
Gage  (1878),  39  Mich.  484, 486. 
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There  are  statutory  regulations  in  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Vermont^ 
West  Virginia  and  Wiscofisin. 

VII.    NEGOTIABLE  PAPER. 

There  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  day  upon  which  com- 
mercial paper  is  payable,  when  the  last  day  of  grace  happens 
upon  a  legal  holiday.  All  the  statutes  fix  the  day,  and  have 
received  literal  interpretation  by  the  Courts.  There  is  little 
else  to  do  than  record  the  decisions  as  they  b\\  into  one  ol 
the  classes  o{ payable  before  or  payable  after  the  holiday. 

Of  the  latter  class,  where  the  days  of  grace  are  extended  to 
the  next  succeeding  business  day,  are — 

AlalKinia.  Loubiana,  New  York,  (see  the  statute.) 

Ciliforiim,  (sec  the  statute.)  Missouri,  (see  the  statute.)  North    Carolina,    (see  the 
Dakota.  Nebraska.  sUtute.) 

Idaho.  New  Mexico,  Oregon. 

These  States  follow  commercial  use  and  allow  only  two  days 
of  grace,  when  the  third  would  fall  upon  a  legal  holiday,  by 
authorizing  demand  of  payment  and  protest  on  the  day  next 
preceding  the  legal  holiday — 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Ohio, 

Colorado,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania, 

Connecticut,  Maine  (see  the  statute),  Rhode  Island^ 

Delaware,  Maryland  (w/ra),  Tennessee, 

District  of  Columbia,  Massachusetts,  Texas, 

Morida,  Michigan  (see  the  statute),Vennont, 

ifeorgia  (hi/ra),  Minnesota,  Virginia, 

Illinois,  Mississippi,  West  Virginia, 

Indiana,  Montana,  Wisconsin, 

Iowa,  Nevada,  Wyoming. 
New  Hampshire, 

Usage  at  a  bank,  known  to  the  parties  to  commercial  papers, 
will  be  allowed  to  operate  so  as  to  make  a  college  commence- 
ment-day (at  Harvard  University),  such  a  holiday  as  to  change 
the  day  for  demanding  payment ;  but  usage  cannot  go  further 
and  authorize  a  tender,  by  the  endorser,  on  the  day  after  the 
commencement:  City  Bank  v.  Cutter  (1826),  3  Pick.  (Mass.) 
414. 

Arbor  Day  is  not  a  bank  holiday  in  six  of  the  nine  States 
where  it  is  obser\'ed  :     See  page  187,  infra. 


Colorado, 

Michigmn, 

District  of  Columbia, 

MisMwri, 

Geofgia, 

Nebraska, 

lUinois, 

Nevada, 

Kentucky, 

New  York. 

Marylmod, 
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In  unfortunate,  because  confusing  phraseology,  the  statutes 
declare  that  legal  holidays  shall  be  considered  as  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday,  in — 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania, 

Texa&, 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

Washington. 

As  a  legal  holiday  may  immediately  precede  a  Sunday, 
provision  is  made  for  the  payment  which  would  have  been 
due  on  such  Sunday,  to  be  made  on  the  following  Monday,  in 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maine  and  North  Carolina:  but  on  the 
Friday  preceding,  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

Similarly,  provision  has  been  made,  where  payment  would 
be  due  on  a  Monday,  and  that  Monday  happened  to  be  a  legal 
holiday,  that  payment  may  be  made  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
in  Georgia,  Maine,  Nebraska,  New  York  and  North  Carolina : 
but  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  in  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  And  on 
the  Monday  itself  in  Minnesota,  and  at  one  time,  in  Pennsylva-^ 
nia,  though  this  is  no  longer  the  law :  infra. 

When  a  legal  holiday  happens  on  a  Sunday,  and  is  trans- 
ferred by  law  to  the  following  Monday,  such  notes  as  fall  due 
upon  that  Monday  are  made  payable  upon  the  preceding 
Saturday,  in  Florida,  Illinois,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Texas, 
and  West  Virginia:  but  four  days  of  grace  are  allowed,  in  Maine. 

When  a  legal  holiday  happens  on  a  Sunday,  notes  falling 
due  on  that  Sunday  are  of  course,  payable  as  other  notes 
falling  due  on  Sunday,  though  there  is  a  special  statute,  doubt- 
less out  of  abundance  of  caution,  in  Georgia. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  note  falling  due  on  the  thirtieth  of  May, 
when  a  Sunday,  can  not  be  presented  and  protested  for  non- 
payment until  the  following  Tuesday  :  Hagerty  v.  Engle  ( 1 88 1 ). 
43  N.  J.  Law  299. 

When  the  paper  is  not  allowed  days  of  grace,  then  payment 
is,  without  doubt,  to  be  made  on  the  next  secular  day  after 
the  holiday.  This  principle  was  settled  in  respect  to  Sunday, 
and  has  been  applied  to  legal  holidays,  as  the  only  just  escape 
from  the  dilemma  of  payment  falling  due  upon  a  day  when  it 
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could  not  lawfully  be  expected :  the  payment  ought  not  to  be 
required  one  day  less  than  contracted  for :  and  yet,  the  obli- 
gation to  pay,  being  valid,  must  be  discharged :  ComtnercicJ 
Bank  of  Kentucky  v.  Varnum  (1872),  49  N.  Y.  269;  s.  c.  11 
Amer.  Law  Register  407,  citing  Avery  y,  Stewart  {i%\6\  2 
Conn  69,  and  Salter  v.  Burt  (1838),  20  Wend  (N.  Y.)  205 
(both  Sunday  cases). 

The  difference  between  the  time  of  payment  of  paper  en- 
titled to  grace  and  that  without  grace,  was  explained  in  A7fery 
V.  Stewart,  supra  by  Swift,  C.  J.,  thus — 

The  same  custom  of  merchants,  which  has  indulged  three  days  of  grace  after 
a  note  is  due,  if  that  [last]  day  is  not  Sunday ^  allows  bat  two  where  it  is  Sunday  : 
and  it  being  an  indulgence,  it  is  perfealy  consbtent  to  require  payment  on  the 
second  day  of  grace  to  avoid  giving  four  days  of  grace ;  bat  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  requiring  a  note  to  be  paid  before  it  is  due. 

VIII.   THE  STATUTES. 

The  Code  of  Alabama  provides — 

{  1759*  Sunday,  Christmas  day,  the  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second 
day  of  February,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  the  Fourth  day  of  July,  the  day 
designated  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  for  pablic  thanksgiving.  Good 
Friday  and  Mardi  Gras,  shall  each  be  deemed  a  holiday.  If  Christmas  day,  or  the 
first  day  of  January,  or  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  or  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  April,  or  the  fourth  day  of  July  falls  on  Sunday,  the  Monday  following  is  a  holi- 
day. If  any  paper  entitled  to  days  of  grace,  by  the  allowance  thereof,  or  subject  to 
protest,  becomes  due  on  a  holiday,  it  must  l)e  taken  as  dpe  on  the  next  succeeding 
business  day.  (Chap.  4,  p.  423,  ed.  1 887,  as  amended  by  Act  of  February  26, 1889, 
p.  56.) 

Arizona  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  enactment  on 
this  subject ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  Territory  has 
no  Sunday  law. 

Arkansas  enacts — 

Sec.  465.  In  all  cases  where  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  or  promissory  notes  shall 
become  due  and  payable  on  Sunday,  Christmas,  or  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the 
same  shall  be  payable  on  the  day  next  preceding  such  Sunday,  Christmas,  and 
fourth  of  July,  and,  in  case  of  non-payment,  may  be  noted  and  protested  on  the 
next  preceding  day :  Provided,  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  holder  or 
holders  of  such  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  or  firomissory  notes,  to  give  notice  of 
dishonor  thereof  until  the  next  day  after  the  Sunday,  Christmas,  or  fourth  of  July, 
and  ercry  such  notice,  so  given,  shall  be  valid  and  effectual,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes:  Digest,  1884,  P-  246. 
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Sec.  5309.  It  shall  be  no  objection  to  any  process,  writ,  sommonsp  affidavit,  or 
order  for  a  provisional  remedy,  that  it  was  issued,  made,  or  is  dated  on  a  holiday; 
nor  shall  it  be  an  objection  to  any  bond,  given  by  or  for  any  party  to  an  action  or 
taken  by  an  officer  in  the  course  of  the  same,  that  it  was  made,  or  is  dated,  00 
such  day:  Id.  p.  1018. 

Sec.  5310.  A  summons  or  order  for  a  prorisional  remedy,  may  be  issued  on  any 
holiday,  except  Sunday,  and  on  Sunday,  where  an  affidavit  of  the  plaiiitilT,  or 
some  other  person,  is  made  to  the  effect  that,  unless  it  is  issued  on  that  day, 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  it  cannot  be  executed :  Id.  p.  1018. 

{  5311.  An  order  of  attachment,  or  for  the  delivery  of  property,  may  be  ex-  . 
ecuted  on  any  holiday  except  Sunday,  and  on  Sunday  when  the  officer  having  the 
process  believes,  or  an  affidavit  of  the  plaintiflT,  or  some  other  person  is  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  affiant  believes,  that  the  property  is  about  to. be  concealed  or 
removed,  or  that  the  process  cannot  be  executed  after  such  holiday :  Id.  p.  1018. 
Sec.  5312.  A  summons,  subpoena,  notice,  order  of  arrest  or  injunction,  may  be 
issued  on  any  holiday,  except  Sunday,  and  on  Sunday,  where  tlie  officer  having 
the  process,  believes,  or  an  affidavit  of  the  plaintiff*,  or  some  other  person,  is  made, 
to  the  effect  that  affiant  believes,  that  the  process  cannot  be  executed  after  such 
holiday:  Id.  1019. 

Formerly  the  fourth  of  July  was  included  as  a  kind  of 
political  Sunday:  Swinney  v.  Johnson  (1857)  18  Ark.  534. 

California  provides  (Act  of  March  i,  1889,  Laws,  pp.  46, 47), 
by  amendments  to  sections  seven  of  the  Civil  Code  and  ten  of 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  that — 

{  7.  Holidays,  within  the  meaning  of  t!d>  G>de,  are :  Every  Sunday,  the  first 
day  of  January,  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  the  ninth  day  of  September,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December, 
every  day  on  which  an  election  is  held  throughout  the  State,  and  every  day  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  Spates,  or  by  the  Governor  of  this  State,  for 
a  public  fast,  thanksgiving,  or  holiday.  If  the  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty- 
>econd  day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  ninth 
<lay  of  Septem1»er,  or  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  fall  upon  a  Sunday,  the 
Monday  following  is  a  holiday. 

The  Civil  Code  (ed.  1885,  p.  4)  provides — 

\  9.  All  other  days  than  those  mentioned  in  the  last  two  sections  [/.r.,  22  7  and 
^.  consolidated  as  above]  are  to  be  deemed  business  days  for  all  purposes.  Id, 

2  II.  Whenever  any  act  of  a  secular  nature,  other  than  a  work  of  necessity  or 
mercy,  is  appointed  by  law,  or  contract,  to  be  performed  upon  a  particular  day, 
which  day  falls  upon  a  holiday,  it  may  be  performed  upon  the  next  business  day, 
with  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  been  performed  upon  the  day  appointed. 

The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  as  amended  by  Act  of  March 
1, 1889  (Laws,  p.  46),  provides — 

\  '34-  No  court  shall  be  open,  nor  shall  any  judicial  business  be  transacted,  on 
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Sunday,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Febmary,  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  May,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  on  the  ninth  day  of  September,  on 
the  twenty-fiith  day  of  December,  on  a  day  in  which  an  election  is  held  throughout 
the  State,  or  on  a  day  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the 
GoTernor  of  this  State,  for  a  public  fast,  thanksgiving,  or  holiday,  excei>t  for  the 
following  purposes : 

1.  To  give,  upon  their  request,  instructions  to  a  jury  when  deliberating  on  their 
verdict. 

2.  To  receive  a  verdict  or  discharge  a  jury. 

3.  For  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  a  magistrate  in  a  criminal  action,  or  in  a  pro- 
ceeding of  a  criminal  nature ;  prm^ided^  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  always  be 
open  for  the  transaction  of  business  ;  and  pnn'idcd  further^  that  injunctions  and 
writs  of  prohibition  may  be  issued  and  served  on  any  day. 

The  Constitution  of  California  (Art.  VI.,  Sec.  5),  provides 
that  the  county  courts,  there  known  as  Superior  Courts,  and 
possessing,  generally,  original  jurisdiction,  ''shall  always  be 
open  (legal  holidays  and  nonjudicial  days  excepted).  *  ♦  *  In- 
junctions and  writs  of  prohibition  maybe  issued  and  served  on 
legal  holidays  and  nonj  udicial  days."  Naturally,  contention  was 
made,  that  all  other  business,  on  such  days,  was  prohibited,  and 
the  statutes  cited  above  were  consequently  void:  but  the  Court 
construed  the  Constitutional  prohibition  to  apply  to  terms  of 
court,  otherwise  leaving  the  legislature  to  allow  the  transaction 
of  business  in  court,  such  as  authorized  by  the  statutes :  People 
V.  Soto  (1884),  65  Cal.  621. 

Colorado  ordains  (Gen.  Stat,  ed.  1883) — 

Section  i.  That  the  followingr  days,  viz. :  the  first  day  of  January,  commonly 
called  New  Year's  Day ;  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  commonly  called 
Washington's  Birthday ;  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  commonly  called  Decoration 
Day ;  the  fourth  day  of  July ;  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  commonly  called 
Christmas  Day ;  and  any  day  appointed,  or  recommended,  by  the  goTemor  of  this 
State,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  a  day  of  fa-sting  and  prajxr,  or 
thanksgiving,  shall,  for  all  puq)oses  whatsofvtT,  as  regards  the  presenting  for  pay- 
ment or  acceptance,  and  of  protesting  and  giving  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bills  of 
exchange,  bank  checks  and  promissory  notes,  made  after  this  Act  shall  take  effect, 
also  for  the  holding  of  courts,  be  treated  and  considered  as  is  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  commonly  called  Sunday;  Prcvided^  that  in  case  any  of  the  said  holida}> 
shall  fall  upon  a  Sunday,  then  the  Momlny  following  shall  be  considered  as  thi- 
said  holiday,  and  all  bills,  drafts,  checks,  or  oilier  evidence  of  indebtedness,  fallin|> 
due  or  maturing  on  either  of  said  days,  shall  be  deemed  as  due  or  having  matoreii 
on  the  day  previous  to  the  first  of  said  days ;  and  in  case  the  return  or  adjourne«l 
day  in  any  suit,  matter  or  hearing  before  any  courts,  shall  come  on  any  day  before 
mentioned,  such  suit,  matter  or  proceedinj^,  commenced  or  adjourned  as  aforesaiii. 
shall  not,  1  y  reason  of  coniini*  on  any  such  day,  abate,  but  the  same  shall  stantl 
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continiied  on  [i>.,  to]  the  next  succeeding  day,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  unless 
the  next  day  shall  be  the  first  day  oi  the  week,  when,  in  such  case,  the  same  shall 
stand  continued  to  the  day  next  succeeding,  at  the  same  time  and  place ;  Pravidrii 
further^  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  the  issuii^  or  serving  of  process  on  any 
of  the  days  above  mentioned.     (Chap.  40,  p.  538.) 

Sec.  15.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  mainring  on  Sunday,  the  fourth 
(lay  of  July,  Christmas,  or  any  day  set  apart  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
iir  the  governor,  as  a  day  of  public  fasting  or  thanksgiving,  shall  be  deemed  to  fall 
dae  the  previous  day,  and  may  be  presented  and  protested  accordingly.  (Chap.  9, 
H  146.) 

An  Act  to  esUblish  Arbor  Day  (Approved,  March  21,  1889). 

Section  i.  The  third  Friday  of  each  year  shall  be  set  apart  and  known  as 
'*  Arbor  Day,"  to  be  observed  by  the  people  of  this  State  in  the  planting  of  forest 
trees,  for  the  benefit  and  adomment  of  public  and  private  grounds,  places  and 
ways,  and  in  such  other  efforts  and  undertakings  as  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the 
general  character  of  the  day  so  established ;  Provided^  That  the  actual  planting  of 
trees,  may  be  done  on  the  day  designated,  or  at  such  other  most  convenient  time 
as  may  best  conform  to  local  climatic  conditions,  such  other  time  to  be  designated, 
and  due  notice  thereof  given  by  the  several  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  for 
their  respective  counties. 

Sbction  2.  The  day,  as  above  designated,  shall  be  a  holiday  in  all  publk 
scfaoob  of  the  State,  and  school  officers  and  teachers  are  required  to  have  the 
schools  under  their  respective  charge  observe  the  day  by  planting  of  trees,  or 
other  appropriate  exercises. 

Section  3.  Annually,  at  the  proper  season,  the  Governor  shall  issue  a  procla- 
*natkm,  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  re- 
commending and  enjoining  its  due  observance.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  respective  County  Superintendents  of  schools  shall  also  pro- 
mote, by  all  proper  means,  the  obserrance  of  the  day;  and  the  said  County  Super- 
intendents of  schools  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  State  Forest  Commissioner 
of  the  actk}n  taken  in  this  behalf  in  their  respective  counties.  (Session  I^wn  of 
1889,  p.  21.) 

The  Statute  of  Colorado,  closing  public  offices,  has  already 
been  printed,  ante,  p.  67. 

Connecticut  General  Statutes  (Revision  of  1887)  provide — 

Sec.  i862«  The  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  ihe 
thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  and  the  twenty-tifth  day  of  December, 
ur  whenever  any  of  said  days  shall  fall  upon  Sunday,  the  Monday  next  following 
such  day,  and  any  day  appointed,  or  recommended,  by  the  Governor  of  this  State,  or 
the  Resident  of  the  United  States,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  fasting,  or  any  reli- 
gious observance,  shall,  for  all  purposes  regarding  the  presenting  for  payment  or 
acceptance,  and  of  the  pratestii^;  and  giving  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, bank  checks,  and  promissory  notes,  be  treated  as  public  holidays,  and  all 
such  checks,  bills,  and  notes,  otherwise  presentable  for  acceptance,  or  payment^ 
on  any  of  the  said  dajrs,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  presentable  therefor  on  the  secular 
cr  business  day  next  preceding  such  holiday,  and  in  case,  by  reason  of  a  piibli 
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holid.iy  tailing  upon  Sunday,  (he  following  Monday  is  deemed  such  holiday,  m 
hereinbefore  provided,  the  same  shall  l)e  presentable  on  the  Saturday  preceding. 

Sec.  151 1.  Every  person  who  shall  use  fire-crackers,  except  on  the  fourth  day 
of  July,  or  other  public  holiday,  under  such  regulations  as  the  authorities  of  the 
town,  city,  or  borough  in  which  they  are  used,  shall  prescribe,  shall  be  fined  fire 
dollars,     (p.  341.) 

Sec  1 5 12.  Every  |M:rson  who  shall  discharge  any  camion,  pistol,  gun,  fire- 
crackers, torpedo,  or  any  explosive,  causing  a  loud  report,  or  who  shall,  by  ringing 
a  Ijell,  blowing  a  horn,  healing  a  drum,  or  in  any  manner  making  any  disturbing 
noise,  or  make  a  bonfire,  between  sunset  on  the  third  day  of  July,  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  on  the  following  day,  or  between  ele%'en  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
July  fourth  and  sunrise  of  the  following  day,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five 
duliara.     (/i/.) 

Skc  1 51 3.  Every  person  who  shall  discharge  any  cannon,  or  other  fire-arm, 
loaded  with  ball,  bullet,  shot,  or  other  hard  substance,  on  any  fourth  day  of  July, 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  any  city  or  bo-ongh,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
seven  dollars.    (A/.) 

Sec.  1514.  If  any  ])erson  shall  be  sick,  or  in  such  condition  as  likely  to  be  in- 
jured in  health,  by  noise  or  disturbance,  a  notice  to  that  effect,  signed  by  a  prac- 
ticing physician,  may,  during  the  third  and  fourth  ilvys  of  July,  be  conspicnooaly 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  house  where  such  person  is  staying,  and  every  penoa 
having  knowledge  of  said  notice,  who  shall,  during  the  time  such  notice  is  dis- 
played, make  any  disturbing  noise,  as  defined  in  Section  1512,  within  four  hun- 
dred feet  of  said  house,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  dollars,    {/d,) 

Sec  151$.  Whenever  the  fourth  day  of  July  shall  occur  on  Sunday,  and  the 
celebration  of  American  Independence  shall  Le  held  on  any  other  day,  the  pro- 
vi>ions  of  the  three  preceding  sections  shall  extend  to,  and  in  all  respects  lutve  full 
force  and  effect  on  the  day  of  such  celebration,  and  to  the  same  extent,  meaning, 
and  intention,  as  though  such  celebration  had  occuiied  on  the  fomth  day  of  July. 
(/J.) 

Skc.  15 16.  Nothing  in  the  faur  preceding  sectkms  contained,  shall  ap|dy  to, 
or  affisct,  any  person  engaged  in  blasting,  nor  to  the  ringing  of  any  bell,  for  fire, 
factory,  church,  or  funeral  services,'  or  purposes,  nor  to  any  military,  sheriff,  or 
police  duty.    (/</.) 

Dakota  Compiled  Laws  of  1887,  provide — 

i  4749.  Holidays  are,  every  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second 
« I  ay  of  February,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  the 
thirtieth  day  of  May,  every  day  on  which  an  election  is  held  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory, and  every  day  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the 
Governor  of  this  Territory,  for  a  public  fast,  thanksgiving,  or  holiday,     (p.  813.) 

i  4750.  If  the  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second  day  of  Februiary,  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  or  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  falls  upon  a  Sunday,  the 
Monday  following  is  a  holiday.     (/./.) 

{4751.  All  other  days  than  those  mentioned  in  the  last  two  sections,  are  to  be 
deemed  business  days,  for  all  purposes.     (//.) 

2  4752.  Whenever  any  act  of  a  similar  nature,  other  than  a  work  of  necessity,  or 
mercy,  is  appointed  by  law  or  contract  to  be  performed  upon  a  particular  day. 
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I  day  falls  upon  a  holidaj,  such  act  may  \h:  {lerformetl  U|i(iu  the  next  bttsinc^** 
day,  with  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  been  performed  upon  the  day  appointed.  (/</.) 
{  4524.  Days  of  grace  are  allowed,  unless  there  be  an  express  stipulation  to  the 
eootrary,  as  follows:  I.  On  all  bills  of  exchange,  or  drafts,  payable  at  sight, 
whether  foreign  or  inland,  the  party  or  parties  upon  whom  the  same  are  drawn, 
shall  have  three  days  of  grace  after  presentation  for  pajrment  of  the  same ;  Imt 
Svndays  and  Ix^idays  are  excluded  from  the  coropoiatioa  of  the  aforesaid  days  of 
grace. 

Delaware  enacts — 

Section  i.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  payment  of  all  notes,  checks, 
or  other  instruments  n^ottable  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  ahd  becoming  payable  on 
Christmas  day,  or  the  fourth  of  July  [or  the  day  recommended  by  the  Governor  of 
this  State  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  couimonly  called  Thanksgiving  Day,  whenever 
the  same  shall  be  so  recommended],  shall  be  deemed  to  become  due  on  the  secular 
day  next  preceding  the  afore  mentioned  days  respectively ;  on  which  said  secular 
days,  demand  of  payment  may  be  made,  and  in  case  of  non-pajrment,  or  dishonur 
of  the  same,  protest  may  be  made  and  notice  given  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such 
note,  check,  bill  of  exchange,  or  other  instrument,  fell  due  on  the  day  of  such  de- 
mand, and  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  all  parties  concerned  therein,  shall  be  the 
same  as  in  other  cases  of  like  instruments  legally  proceeded  with;  Pk-ovided,  that 
nothing  herein  contained,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  render  void  any  demand, 
nodce,  or  protest  made  or  given,  as  heretofore,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  nor  shall 
the  same  be  so  construed  as  to  vary  the  rights  oc  liabilities  of  the  parties  to  any  such 
instrxmKnCs  heretofore  executed.  (Revd.  Laws,  p.  357,  ed.  1874;  Laws  of  1855, 
v;>L  II.,  chap.  1 95,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1 861,  vol.  I,  chap,  14.) 

Section  i.  That  whenever  any  legal  holiday,  other  than  Sunday,  shall  fall  upon 
a  Sunday,  the  next  day  shall  be  observed  as  such  legal  holiday ;  prcvidtd^  that  this 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  aher  or  change  any  law  or  custom  concerning  the 
payment  of  promissory  notes,  checks  or  bills  of  exchange.  (L.  of  1885,  ch.  551, 
P-  793) 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  provided  with  legal  holidays, 
according  to  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  District,  as  follows  : 

Sec.  993.  The  following  days,  namely ;  The  first  day  of  January,  commonly 
called  New  Year's  day ;  the  fourth  day  of  July;  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December, 
commonly  called  Christmas  day;  and  any  day  appointed  cr  recommended  by  the 
IVesident  of  the  United  States  as  a  day  of  pul.Iic  fast  or  thanksgiving,  shall  be 
holidays  whhin  the  District,  and  shaP,  for  all  purposes  of  presenting  for  payment 
or  acceptance,  for  the  maturity  and  protest,  and  giving  notice  of  (he  dishonor  of 
bills  of  exchange,  bank  checks,  and  promi.ssr>ry  notes,  or  other  negotiable  or  com- 
Biercial  paper,  be  treated  and  considered  as  is  the  first  day  of  the  week  commonly 
called  Sunday.  And  all  notes,  drafts,  checks,  or  other  commercial  or  negotiable 
paper,  falling  due  or  maturing  on  either  of  said  holidays  shall  be  deemed  as  having 
BBatured  on  the  day  previous,     (p.  1 16). 

Act  of  January  31,  1S79  (20  Stat.  L.  277),  provides :  That  section  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the 
Vol.  XXXVIIL— II 
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District  of  Columbia,  be,  and  the  same  is  amended  by  adding  to  tlie  days  therein 
declared  to  lie  holidays  within  the  District,  the  twenty -second  day  of  February ; 
and  such  day  shall  be  a  holiday  for  all  the  purposes  mentioned  in  said  section  : 
Pravititui,  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  twenty-second  day  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  nine. 

By  Joint  Resolution,  approved  April  i6,  l8So,  (21  Stat.  L.  304)  it  was  pro- 
vided: That  the  employees  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  shall  lie  allowett 
the  following  legal  holidays  with  pay,  to  wit :  the  first  day  of  January,  the  twen- 
ty-second day  of  February,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Decern - 
l)er,  and  such  day  as  may  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
a  day  of  public  fast  or  thanksgiving :  Provided^  That  the  said  employees  shall  be 
paid  for  these  dap  only  when  the  employees  at  the  other  goTemment  departments 
shall  be  so  paid:  And pnA-uUd furiker^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  au- 
thorize any  additional  pa>'ment  to  such  employees  as  receive  annual  salaries. 

The  Act  of  June  18, 1S88  (25  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  185),  provides :  That  section 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  District  of  Columbia,  l)e  and  the  same  hereby  is  amended  by  adding  to 
the  days  therein  declared  to  be  holidays  within  the  said  District,  that  day  upon 
which  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  is  inaugurated,  otherwise  called  inaugura- 
tion day,  and  that  such  day  shall  be  a  holiday  for  all  purposes  mentioned  in  said 
section. 

The  Act  of  Augu.st  I,  1888  (25  Stat,  at  Large  353),  provides  :  That  the  thirtieth 
day  of  May  in  each  year,  usually  called  "  Decoration  Day,"  shall  be  and  hereby 
is  made  a  holiday  within  the  District  of  Columbia  as  fully  in  all  respects  as  are  the 
days  mentioned  in  section  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Florida  enacts  (McClellan's  Dig.,  cd.  1881)— 
Sec  4.  .  The  following  days,  namely :  The  first  day  of  the  week,  oomaoniy 
called  Sunday ;  the  first  day  of  January,  commonly  called  New  Year's  day ;  the 
twenty-second  day  of  February,  known  as  Washington's  birthday ;  the  fourth  day 
of  July,  called  Independence  day ;  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  known  as 
Christmas  day;  any  general  election  day,  and  any  day  appointed  or  recommended 
by  the  Governor  of  this  State  or  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  or  fasting  and  prayer,  or  other  religious  observance— shall,  for  all 
purposes  whatsoever  as  regards  the  presenting  for  payment  or  acceptance,  and  of 
the  protesting  and  giving  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bills  of  exchange,  bank  checks 
and  promissory  notes,  made  after  the  passage  of  this  law,  be  treated  and  con- 
sidered as  public  holida>'s,  and  all  such  bills,  checks  and  notes  otherwise  presen- 
table for  acceptance  or  payment  on  the  said  days,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  present- 
able for  acceptance  or  payment  on  the  secular  or  business  day  next  preceding  such 
holiday,     (p.  457) 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  the  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty -second  day  of  February, 
the  fourth  day  of  July,  or  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  shall  fall  on  a  Sun- 
day, the  Monday  following  shall  be  deemed  a  public  holiday  for  all  or  any  of  the 
pur].^^)ses  aforesaid  :  Pnwidcd^  hmoct'er^  that  in  such  cases  all  bills  of  exchange, 
checks  and  promissory  notes,  made  after  passage  of  this  law,  which  would  other- 
wise be  presentable  for  acceptance  or  payment  on  said  Monday,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  presentable  for  aix:e{Hance  or  payment  on  the  Saturday  preceding,  (p.  458.) 
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The  Code  of  Georgia  (ed.  1882)  provides — 

{  2783.  The  following  days,  viz :  the  first  of  January,  commonly  called  New- 
year's  day;  the  twenty -second  of  February,  known  as  Washington's  birth -day; 
the  twenty -sixth  day  of  Ai^il,  known  as  Decoration  day ;  the  fourth  day  of  July, 
called  Independence  day ;  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  known  as  Christnia:* 
day;  and  any  day  appointed  or  recommended  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  any  municipal  authority,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiv- 
ing or  fastmg,  and  prayer,  or  other  religious  oliservances,  shall  for  all  pur]x>ses 
whatsoever,  as  regards  the  presenting  for  payment  or  acceptance,  and  of  the  pro- 
testing and  giving  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bills  of  exchange,  bank  checks  nnd 
promissory  notes,  made  after  February  twenty-third,  1875,  ^  treated  and  con- 
sidered as  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday,  and  as  public  holi- 
days; and  all  such  bilb,  checks,  and  notes,  otherwise  presentable  for  acceptance 
or  payment  on  said  days  shall  be  deemed  to  be  presentable  for  acceptance  or  pay- 
ment on  the  secular  day  next  preceding  such  holidays,     (p  697.) 

{  2783  (a).  Whenever  the  first  day  of  January,  twenty -second  day  of  Febniar)*, 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  or  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
December  shall  fall  upon  Sunday,  the  Monday  next  following  shall  be  deemed  a 
public  holiday,  and  papers  due  on  such  Sunday,  shall  be  payable  on  the  Saturday 
next  preceding,  and  papers  which  would  otherwise  be  payable  on  said  Monday, 
shall  be  payable  on  the  Tuesday  next  thereafter.  Whenever  either  of  the  dnys 
shall  fall  on  Saturday,  the  papers  due  on  the  Sunday  following  shall  be  payable 
on  the  above  named  Monday  next  succeeding.  Whenever  either  of  the  said  days 
shall  £all  on  Monday  the  papers  which  would  otherwise  be  payable  on  that  day 
shall  be  payable  on  the  Tuesday  next  succeeding.     (/J.) 

I  3614.  Sundays  and  holidays  shall  in  no  case  le  included  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  time  within  which  an  appeal  shall  he  entered  [except  that  holidays  are 
included  in  the  computation  in  cases  of  appeal  from  Justices'  Courts],     (p.  923.) 

Idaho  enacts  (Revised  Stat  in  force  June  i,  1887) — 

Sec  10.  Holidays  within  the  meaning  of  these  Revised  Statutes,  are :  Every 
Sunday,  the  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty- second  day  of  February,  the  fourth 
of  July,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  every  day  on  which  an  election  b 
held  throughout  the  Territory,  and  every  day  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Governor  of  this  Territory,  for  a  public  fast,  thanksgiving,  or 
holiday,     (p.  62.) 

Sec.  II.  The  time  within  which  any  Act  provided  by  law  is  to  l>e  done,  com- 
puted by  excluding  the  first  day,  and  including  the  last,  unless  the  last  day  is  a 
holiday,  and  then  it  is  also  excluded.     (Id.) 

Sec  12.  Whenever  any  Act  of  a  secular  nature,  other  than  a  work  of  necessity 
or  mercy,  is  appointed  by  law  or  contract  to  be  performed  upon  a  particular  day, 
which  day  falls  upon  a  holiday,  such  Act  may  be  performed  upon  the  next  buhi- 
neas  day,  with  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  been  performed  upon  the  day  ap 
pointed.     (Id.) 

Sec.  1299.  The  last  Monday  in  April  in  each  year,  b  set  apart  for  and  herei)y 
declazed  to  be  a  legal  holiday  in  Idaho  Territory,  to  be  known  as  **  Arbor  Day," 
and  is  so  declared  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  planting  and  setting  out  of 
trees  in  said  Territory,     (p.  194.) 
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payment,  or  acceptance,  and  of  protesting  for,  and  giving  notice  of  dbbonor  oi 
bills  of  exchange,  bank  checks,  and  promissory  notes,  placed  by  Uw  on  the  font 
ing  of  bills  of  exchange. 

{  2.  If  any  of  these  days,  named  as  holidays,  shall  occur  on  Sunday,  the  next 
day  thereafter  shall  be  observed  as  [  a  ]  holiday;  bat  bills  of  exchange,  or  other 
paper,  may  be  presented  far  payment  or  acceptance,  on  the  Saturday  preceding 
such  holiday,  and  proceeded  on  accordingly. 

Louisiana  establishes  legal  holidays  by  the  following 
laws — 

Art.  207.  No  citation  can  issue,  no  demand  can  be  made,  no  proceeding  had, 
nor  suits  instituted  on  Sundays,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  on  the  first  or  eighth  of 
January,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  twenty-second  of  February,  or  on 
Good  Fiiday ;  nor  shall  any  arrest  be  made  after  sunset,  on  any  individual,  in  his 
domicile.    (Code  of  Practice,  ed.  1875,  P-  77) 

-    An  Act  making  Shrove  Tuesday,  or  Mardi  Gras,  a  legal  holiday. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted^  etc..  That  the  day  known  as  Shrove  Tuesday,  or 
Mardi  Gras,  be  and  is  hereby  declared  a  legal  holiday  throughout  the  State  of 
Louisiana.     (Approved,  Apl.  23,  1S72,  Laws,  p.  95.) 

A^r  Act  to  amend,  etc. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enattedy  etc.^  That  Section  six  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
relative  to  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,"  approved  March  ninth,  1855, 
be  amended  and  re-enacted  so  as  to  read  as  follows  :— 

That  the  following  shall  be  considered  as  da3rs  of  poblic  reit  in  the  St.ite» 
namely :  The  first  day  of  January,  tlie  eighth  of  January,  the  twenty-second  of 
Fel/ruazy,  Fourth  of  July,  twenty-fifth  of  December,  twelfth  of  February,  SondajB 
and  Good  Fridays,  and  all  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  shall  be  due 
and  payable  the  day  following  the  third,  or  last  day  of  grace,  if  the  third,  or  last 
day  of  grace  be  a  Sunday  or  legal  holiday,  as  herein  provided ;  and  should  the 
day  succeeding  the  last,  or  third  day  of  grace  also  be  a  Sunday  or  legal  holiday, 
then  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  shall  be  payable  on  the  following 
day,  not  a  Sunday  or  legal  holiday ;  and  in  computing  the  delay  allowed  for  giving 
notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-])ayment  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory 
note,  the  days  of  puhlic  rest  shall  r.ot  be  counted,  and  if  the  day  or  two  days  next 
succeeding  the  protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  shall  l>e  days  of  public 
rest,  then  the  day  following  shall  be  computed  as  the  first  day  after  the  protest. 
(Approved  March  iC,  1870,  Laws,  p.  98.) 

Maine  provides  (Rev.  Stat.,  ed.  1884) — 

Sec.  9.  On  any  promissory  note,  inland  bill  of  exchange,  draft,  cr  order,  for 
the  payment  of  money,  payable  in  this  S:ate  at  a  future  day,  or  at  sight,  and  not 
on  demand,  a  grace  of  three  days  is  allowed.  If  the  third  day  is  Sunday,  a  day  of 
public  fast  or  thanksgiving,  ap;x>inted  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  the  first  day 
of  January,  the  twenty-second  day  of  Februory,  the  thiitieth  day  of  May,  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  or  Christmas  day,  two  days  are  allowed.  If  the  first  day  of  January, 
the  twenty-second  day  of  Fcbru.iry,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  fourth  day  of 
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loly,  or  Christmas,  U  Monday,  and  it  is  the  third  day  of  grace,  or  i.s  Saturday,  and 
he  following  Sunday  is  the  third  day  of  grace,  or  is  Sunday  and  it  is  the  second 
lay  <^  grace,  four  days  are  allowed.     (Chap.  32,  p.  334.) 

Sec  48.  No  court  shall  be  held  on  Sunday,  on  any  day  designated  for  the 
anuoal  fast  or  thanksgiving,  or  for  the  choice  of  Presidential  electors,  the  thirtieth 
of  M^,  iborth  of  July,  the  day  of  the  State  election,  or  on  Christmas  day;  and 
n  hen  the  time  fixed  for  a  term  of  said  court  fulls  on  either  of  said  days,  it  shall 
siand  adjourned  until  the  next  day,  which  shall  be  deemed  the  first  day  of  the 
term  fv  all  purposes.     (Chap.  77,  p.  637.) 

Sec  79.  No  person  shall  l>e  arrested,  in  a  ciyil  action,  on  mesne  process,  or 
execution,  or  on  a  warrant  for  tixes,  on  the  day  of  annual  fast,  or  thanksgiving, 
the  thirtieth  of  May,  the  fourth  of  July,  or  Christmas ;  and,  on  the  day  of  any  mili- 
tsry  training,  inspection,  review,  or  election,  no  officer  or  soldier,  required  by  law 
10  attend  the  same,  shall  be  arrested  on  any  such  process.     (Chap.  81,  p.  6S7.) 

Sec  8a  No  elector  shall  be  arrested,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of 
the  peace,  on  the  days  of  election  of  the  United  States,  State,  or  town  officers,  (id.) 

Maryland  ordains  (Act  of  February  17,  1882,  Laws,  pp.  59- 
60),  by- 

An  Act  to  designate  the  holidays  to  be  observed  in  the  acceptance  and  payment 
cf  bills  of  exchange,  bank  checks,  drafts  and  pfomisiory  notes. 

Sbctkxv  \.  Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  That  the  following  days  in  each  and  every  year, 
\iz.:  The  first  day  of  January,  commonly  called  New  Year's  day;  the  twenty- 
>;cood  day  of  February,  known  as  Washington's  biithday ;  the  fourth  day  of  July, 
tailed  Independence  Day;  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  known  as  Christmas 
Day;  Good  Friday;  and  all  days  of  general  and  Congressional  elections  through- 
out the  State ;  and  all  special  days  that  may  be  appointed  or  recommended  by  the 
Governor  of  this  State,  or  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  days  of  thanks- 
giving or  fasting  and  prayer,  or  other  religious  observance,  or  for  the  general  cessa- 
ikn  of  ba<>iness,  shall  be  regarded  as  legal  holidays,  and  shall  be  duly  observed  as 
>ach,  and  shall  forall  purposes  whatsoever,  as  regards  the  presenting  for  payment 
ur  acceptance,  and  of  the  protesting  and  giving  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bills  of 
c:ichange,  bank  checks,  drafts  and  promissory  notes,  be  treated  and  considered  as 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday;  and  all  such  bills,  checks, 
drafts  and  notes  presentable  for  acceptance  or  payment  on  these  said  days  shall 
)*e  deemed  to  be  presentable  for  acceptance  or  payment  on  the  secular  or  business 
<iay  next  preceding  such  holiday. 

Sbc.  2.  Be  a  enacted^  That  whenever  the  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty - 
second  day  of  February,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  or  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Decem- 
Ur  shall,  either  of  them,  occur  on  Sunday,  the  Monday  next  following  shall  be 
tieemed  and  shall  be  treated  as  a  puulic  holiday  for  all  or  any  of  the  purposes 
aiioresaid ;  provided,  however,  that  in  such  case  all  bills  of  exchange,  bank  checks, 
drafts  and  promissory  notes,  which  would  otherwise  be  presentable  fur  acceptance 
or  for  payment  on  either  of  the  Mondays  so  observed  as  a  holiday,  shall  be  deemed 
t<3  be  presentable  for  acceptance  or  for  payment  on  the  Saturday  next  preceding 
■such  holiday,  and  such  Mondays  so  observed  shall  for  all  purtx>ses  whatever,  as  re- 
;:ards  the  presenting  for«payment  or  acceptance,  and  of  the  protesting  and  giving 
i'<iceof  Uie  dishonor  of  bills  of  exchange,  lank  checks,  drafts  and  promissory 
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noles,  be  also  treated  and  considered  as  the  fint  day  of  the  week ,  comni<icilf 
called  Sunday. 

Massachusetts  (Public  Stat.,  ed.  1882)  enacts — 

Sec.  34.  The  general  court  [1.  e.  the  Legislative  body,]  shall  hold  no  ses- 
sion for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business  on  Thanksgiving,  Fast  or  Christmas 
day,  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  nor  on  the  following  day  when  eiiher  of  the  three  days  l:i!>t  men- 
tioned occurs  on  Sunday,  and  the  public  offices  shall  be  closed  on  said  days. 
(Chap.  2,  p.  57.) 

Sec  8.  Bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  promissory  notes,  and  contracts,  due  and 
payable  or  to  be  performed  on  a  Sunday,  on  a  Fast  or  Thanksgiving  day  appointed 
or  recommended  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  on  Christmas  day,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  or  on  the  following  day  when 
either  of  the  three  days  last  mentioned  occurs  on  a  Sunday,  shall  be  payable  or 
performable  upon  the  business  day  preceding  said  days ;  and,  in  case  of  non- 
payment or  non-fulfilment,  may  be  noted  or  protested  upon  such  preceding  day ; 
but  the  holder  or  holders  of  such  obligations  need  not  give  notice  of  the  dis- 
honor, non-payment,  or  non-fulBlment  thereof  until  the  business  day  next  fol- 
lowing tlie  days  above  specified.     (Chap.  77,  p.  427.) 

Sec  4.  Courts  shall  not  be  opened  on  Sunday,  Thanksgiving,  Fast  or 
Christmas  day,  the  twenty-second  day  of  Fel)niary,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  or  the  following  day  when  either  of  the  three  days  just  men- 
tioned occurs  on  Sunday,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  entering  or  continuing  cases, 
instructing  or  discharging  a  jury,  receiving  a  verdict  or  adjooming;  but  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  magistrate  in  criminal 
cases  to  preserve  the  peace  or  arrest  offenders.    (Chap.  160,  p.  918.) 

An  Act  relating  to  sessions  of  Probate  Courts,  which  occor  on  legal  holidays  or 
on  the  day  of  the  National  or  State  election. 

Section  x.  Whenever  a  regular  term  of  any  Probate  Court  shall  occur  on  a 
legal  holiday  or  on  the  day  of  any  National  or  State  election,  said  probate  court 
shall  be  held  on  the  next  secular  day  thereafter ;  and  all  notices,  citations,  orders, 
and  other  papers  which  are  made  returnable  to  said  regular  term  shall  be  hel.l 
and  deemed  returnable  to  said  next  secular  day,  and  the  proceedings  thereon  shall 
be  held  and  deemed  to  be  of  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  said  notices, 
citations,  orders,  and  other  papers  had  been  made  returnable  to  said  next  secular 
day.     (Acts  of  1884.     Chap.  141,  p.  121.) 

An  Acr  to  make  the  first  Monday  of  September  known  as  I  jilmr's  Day  a  le^^al 
holiday. 

Section  i.  The  first  Monday  of  September  in  each  year,  being  the  day  cele 
brated  and  known  as  Labor*s  Holiday,  is  hereby  made  a  legal  public  holiday,  ti» 
all  intents  and  pur|X)ses,  in  the  same  manner  as  Thanksgiving,  Fa^t  and  Christ  - 
mas  days,  the  twenty-second  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May  and  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  are  now  by  law  made  public  holidays.     (Act  of  1S87.    Chap.  263,  p. 

893.) 

An  Act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  on  Fast  Day,  Memorial  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas  Day. 
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SF.cnoN  I.  Any  common  victualler,  having  a  license  to  sell  intoucating  liquors 
oader  eiiher  of  the  lirst  three  classes  of  section  ten  of  chapter  one  hundred  of  the 
Public  Statutes,  who  shall  sell,  give  away  or  deliver,  on  the  licensed  premises,  any 
of  such  liquors  on  Fast  day,  or  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  commonly  called 
Memorial  day,  or  Thanksgiving  day,  or  on  the  twenty-fifih  day  of  December,  com- 
monly called  Christmas  day,  or  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  December  when  the 
said  Christmas  day  falls  upon  Sunday,  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  prescribed  in 
section  eighteen  of  chapter  one  hundred  of  the  Public  Statutes  or  in  acts  in  amend- 
ment thereof.     (Acts  of  1888,  ch.  254,  p.  206.) 

Section  2.  Any  innkeeper  having  a  license  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  who 
shall,  on  either  of  the  days  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  sell,  give  away  or 
deliver,  in  his  inn,  any  intoxicating  liquors,  except  to  lx>na  fide  guests  <>r  travellers 
scjoucning  at  his  inn,  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  above  prescribed,     (id.) 

Michigan  (Howell's  Compiled  Stat,  cd.  1882)  enacts — 

{  1591.  That  the  following  days,  viz. :  The  first  day  of  January,  commonly 
called  New  Year's  day ;  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  commonly  called 
Washington's  birthday ;  the  fourth  of  July ;  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  com- 
monly called  Christmas  day ;  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  commonly  called  decora- 
ti<m  day,  and  any  day  appointed  or  recommended  by  the  Governor  of  this  State,  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  pnytr  or  tlianksgiving, 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  presenting  for  payment  or  acceptance,  and  of  protesting 
notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bills  of  exchange,  bank  checks,  and  promissory  notes, 
made  after  this  Act  shall  take  effect,  also  for  the  holding  of  courts,  be  treated  and 
considered  as  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday.  Pravidedy  that 
in  case  any  of  the  holidays  shall  fall  upon  a  Sunday,  then  the  Monday  following; 
shall  be  considered  as  the  said  holiday.  Provided  adso^  that  in  case  the  return  or 
adjourn  day  in  any  suit,  matter,  or  hearing  before  any  court  officer,  referee  or 
aibitraton  shall  come  on  any  of  the  days  first  above  named  except  Sunday,  such 
suit,  matter  or  proceeding,  commenced  or  adjourned  as  aforesaid,  shall  not,  by 
reason  of  coming  on  any  of  such  days  except  Sunday,  abate,  but  the  same  shall 
stand  continued  on  the  next  succeeding  day,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  unless 
the  next  day  shall  be  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  a  holiday,  in  which  case  the 
same  shall  stand  contmued  to  the  day  next  succeeding  said  first  day  of  the  week 
or  holiday,  at  the  same  time  and  place :  Provided furiher,  that  whenever  the  first 
day  of  the  general  term  of  any  circuit  court,  as  fixed  by  the  order  of  a  circuit  judge* 
shall  fall  upon  either  of  the  days  first  above  named,  or  whenever  any  circuit  court 
shall  be  adjourned  to  any  of  the  days  first  above  named,  such  court  may  be 
adjourned  to  the  next  succeeding  secular  day.  Prwided further ^  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  make  invalid  a  presentation,  demand,  or  notice  of  dishonor  ot* 
commercial  paper  on  any  such  holiday,  other  than  Sunday,  in  cases  where  the 
same  shall  not  have  been  presented  on  the  secular  day  next  preceding  such  holi- 
day,    (p.  455) 

{  2274.  All  saloons,  restaurants,  bars,  in  taverns  or  elsewhere,  and  all  other 
places  where  any  of  the  liquors  mentioned  in  sections  one  and  two  of  this  Act  \i,c. 
spirituous,  malt,  brewed,  fermented,  or  vinous  liquors,  or  any  beverage  containin^r 
the  same]  are  or  may  be  sold,  or  kept  for  sale,  either  at  wholesale  or  retail,  shntl 
be  closed  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday,  on  all  ele".i.>;i 
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days,  (111  nil  le};al  holidays,  and  until  seven  o'clock  of  the  following  morning,  and 
on  each  week-day  night  from  and  afier  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock,  until  seven 
o'clock  of  ibe  muniing  of  the  succeeding  day.  The  word  "  closed'*  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  back  door  as  well  as  to  the  front  door.  And  in 
prosecutions  under  this  section,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  any  liquor 
was  sold:  Proz'ttMihat  in  all  cities  and  incorporated  ▼illages,  the  common  coun- 
cil may,  by  ordinance,  allow  the  saloons  and  other  places  where  said  liquor  shall 
be  sold,  to  remain  open  not  later  than  ten  o'clock  on  any  such  week-day  night. 

(p.  598.) 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION.  Hesolvfti  {file  House  concurring),  That  the  Gov- 
ernor is  hereby  requested  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  State  to  the 
importance  of  i>laiiting  trees  for  ornament  and  shade,  by  naming  a  day  upon 
which  this  work  shall  be  given  s|)ecial  attention,  to  be  known  as  "  Arbor  Day." 
(Approved  March  26,  1885,  Laws,  p.  378.) 

The  General  Statutes  of  Minnesota  provide — 

-  "  I  I.  That  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  Washing.on,  and  tlie  thirtieth  day  of  May,  known  as  "  Memorial  Day,"  shall  be 
observed  in  this  State  as  a  national  holiday  each  and  every  year  hereafter;  that 
no  public  business,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  shall  be  transacted  on  that  day; 
and  that  no  civil  process  shall  be  served  on  that  day."  (Giap.  1 24,  toI.  i,  ed, 
1878,  p.  1009,  as  amended  by  Act  of  April  24,  1889,  Law»,  p.  203.) 

'*  {  2.  He  [the  Governor]  shall,  by  proclamation^  set  apart  one  day  in  each 
year  as  a  day  of  solemn  and  public  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  his  blessings  to 
us  ns  a  State  and  nation ;  and  no  business  shall  be  transacted  on  that  day  at  any 
of  tlie  departments  of  State."     (Chap.  6,  vol.  I,  ed.  1878,  p.  85.) 

**  ^  10.  Bills  uf  exchange,  drafts,  promissory  notes  and  contracts,  due  or  payable, 
or  to  be  executed  on  Sunday,  Thanksgiving  day,  Good  Friday,  Christmas  day,  New 
Year's  day,  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  either  of  the  four  days  last  mentioned  occurs  on  Sunday,  shall  be 
piyable  or  perfonnahle  upon  the  business  day  next  preceding  said  days;  and  in 
case  of  non-payment  or  non-fuliilmeut,  shall  be  noted  and  protested  upon  such 
preceding  day ;  but  notice  of  the  dishonor,  non-payment  or  non-fulfilment  need 
not  be  given  until  the  business  day  next  following  the  days  above  specified."  (Chap. 
23,  vol.  1,  ed.  1878,  p.  316.) 

"  ^  31  a.  In  any  contract  between  any  teacher  and  board  of  trustees,  or  board 
of  education,  a  school  month  shall  be  construed  and  taken  to  be  twenty  days,  or 
four  weeks  of  five  schoal  days  each ;  and  no  teacher  shall  be  required  to  teach 
school  on  Christinas  djy,  the  first  day  of  January,  the  Fourth  of  July,  Memorial 
day,  or  the  day  aijjx)inled  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the  Governor  of 
\\\t  S*.atc»  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving ;  and  no  deduction  from  the  teacher's  time  or 
wages  shall  be  made  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  school  day  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  days  referred  to  in  this  section ;  and  any  contract  made  in  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  have  no  force  or  eflfect  as  against  the  teacher."  (Act  March  5,  1887,  c. 
122,  S  1 :  2  Gen.  Stat.,  ed.  1SS8,  p.  439.) 

**  \  31  b.  In  reckoning  attendance,  the  standing  of  no  scholar  shall  be  affected 
by  reason  of  non-attendance  upon  any  of  the  days  named  in  section  one  of  this  act 
whenever  they  occur  within  the  school  term,  the  same  as  if  the  school  had  been 
L'-'ld  aiul  all  hml  l)een  present."     (Id.  J  2.) 
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The  Revised  Code  of  Mississippi  (ed.  1 880),  provides — 

^1132.  When  the  day  on  which  any  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  should 
be  presented  for  acceptance  or  payment  according  to  its  terms,  shall  be  a  Sunday, 
New  Year*s  day.  Fourth  of  July,  or  Christmas  day,  it  shall  l^  presental)le  on  such 
dij  next  before  the  day  on  which  by  its  terms  it  is  jiresentable,  an  shall  not  be  one 
of  the  days  herein  specified,     (p.  332. ) 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri  (ed.  1889),  provide — 

Sic.  737.  The  following  days,  namely  :  The  fir^^t  dr.y  of  January,  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  any  general  State  election  day,  any 
thanksgiving  day  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  this  State,  or  by  the  Pk'esident  of  the 
Uoiled  States,  and  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  are  hereby  declared  and  es- 
tablished public  holidays,  and  when  any  such  holiday  falls  upon  Sunday,  the  Mon- 
day next  following  shall  be  considered  such  holiday.  For  all  purposes  whatsoever, 
as  regards  the  presenting  for  pa3rment  or  acceptance,  and  of  presenting  and  giving 
notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bills  of  exchange,  bonds,  promissory  notes  or  other 
mercantile  paper,  such  holidays  Ahall  be  treated  and  considered  the  same  as  the 
Brst  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday,  and  all  bills  of  exchange,  bonds, 
promissory  notes,  or  other  mercantile  paper  falling  due  on  such  holiday  or  Sun- 
day, shall  be  considered  as  falling  due  on  the  next  succeeding  day,  unless  such 
succeeding  day  be  a  holiday,  or  Sunday,  in  such  case  it  shall  be  considered  as 
falling  due  the  day  previous.     (Vol.  I,  ch.  18,  p.  257.) 

Sec  8952.  No  person,  on  Sunday,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  or  any  general  State  election  day,  on  any  thanksgiving  day  appointed 
l^v  the  Governor  of  this  State  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  on  the 
twenty-fiflh  day  of  December,  and  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  shall  serve 
or  execute  any  writ,  process,  warrant,  order  or  judgment,  except  in  criminal  cases, 
ur  for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  when  the  defendant  is  about  leaving  the  county, 
or  in  any  case  of  attachment  when  the  debtor  is  a)K>ut  fraudulently  to  secrete  or 
remove  his  effects;  and  the  service  of  every  such  writ,  process,  warrant,  order  or 
judgment,  shall  be  void,  and  the  person  serving,  or  executing  the  same  shall  l:>e  as 
liaUc  to  the  suit  of  the  party  a^rieved  as  if  he  had  done  the  same  without  any 
writ,  process  warrant,  order  or  judgment.     (Vol.  2,  ch.  175,  p.  2065.) 

Sec  525.  *  ♦  *  Where  the  affidavit  for  an  attachment  states  that  the 
plaintiff  will  lose  hb  claim  unless  the  writ  of  attachment  issues,  and  le  served,  on 
Sanday,  or  on  any  legal  holiday,  the  writ  may  l)e  issued  and  ser\'ed  on  that  day. 
(p.  220.) 

The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of  Montana  provides  (Comp. 
Stat,ed.  1888)— 

Sec  531.  No  court  shall  be  opened,  nor  shall  any  judicial  business  be  trans- 
acted on  Sunday,  New  Year's  day.  Fourth  of  July,  Christmas  day,  Washington's 
birthday.  Thanksgiving  day,  or  on  a  general  election,  except  for  the  following 
purposes:  /»jA  To  give,  upon  their  request,  instructions  to  a  jury  then  deliber- 
ating on  their  verdict.  Second,  To  receive  a  verdict  or  discharge  a  jury,  TTiird. 
For  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  a  magistrate  in  a  criminal  action,  or  in  a  pro- 
c.:eding  of  a  criminal  nature.  Fourth.  When  it  shall  appear  by  the  affidavit  of 
the  plaintiff,  or  some  one  in  his  behalf,  in  cases  for  the  recovery  of  specific  persoiud 
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pro|  erty,  thnt  the  defendant  is  about  to  conceal,  dbpose  of,  or  remove  such  pio- 
}x*rty  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  an  order  for  taking  possession  of  the  same 
may  be  issued  on  any  day.  Fifth,  When  an  application  for  a  writ  of  attachment 
is  made,  and  it  shall  np^iear  by  the  affidavit  of  the  plaintiff,  or  some  one  in  his  be- 
half, that  the  defendant  is  alwut  to  dispose  of,  conceal,  or  move  property  subject  to 
execution  or  attachment,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  a  writ  of  attachment 
may  be  issued  on  any  day.     (p.  199.) 

When  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  a  court  shall  fall  on  any  of  the  days 
mentioned  in  this,  section,  the  court  shall  stand  adjourned  until  the  next  succeed- 
ing day.     (p.  200.) 

The  General  Laws  of  Montana  provide  (Comp.  Stat.,  ed. 
1888)— 

Sec.  158.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  falling;  due  on  Sunday,  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  Chri&tmas,  or  any  day  set  apart  by  the  President  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  or  the  Governor  of  this  Territory,  as  a  day  of  public  fasting  or  thanksgiving, 
shall  be  deemed  to  fall  due  on  the  previous  day ;  and  may  Le  prosecuted  and 
protested  accordingly,     (p.  636.) 

Nebraska  compiled  Statutes  (cd.  1889)  provide — 

Sec.  38.  No  court  can  be  opened,  nor  can  any  judicial  business  be  transacted  on 
Sunday,  or  on  any  legal  holiday,  except :  First — To  give  instructions  to  a  jury  then 
delil)erating  on  their  verdict.  Second — ^To  receive  a  verdict,  or  discharge  a  jury. 
Third — To  exercise  the  powers  of  a  single  magistrate  in  a  criminal  proceeding. 
Fourth — ^To  grant  or  refuse  a  temporary  injunction  or  restraining  order.  (Act  of 
March  21, 1889,  ^^'^  P*  379-3^*) 

Sec  8.*  That  the  following  days,  to  wit :  the  first  day  of  January,  February 
twenty-second,  and  the  twenty-second  of  April,  which  shall  be  known  as  "  Arbor 
Day,**  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May  and  July  fouith, 
and  any  day  appointed,  or  recommended  by  the  Governor  of  thb  State,  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  a  day  of  fasr,  or  thanksgiving,  and  when  any 
one  of  these  days  shall  occur  on  Sunday,  then  the  Monday  following,  shall,  for  all 
purposes  whatsoever,  as  regards  the  presenting  for  payment  or  acceptance,  and 
the  protesting  and  giving  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bills  of  exchange,  bank  checks, 
or  promissory  notes,  made  afier  the  passage  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  public  holidays, 
and  be  treated  and  considered  as  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called 
Sunday.  Provided^  That  when  any  one  of  these  days  shall  occur  on  Monday,  any 
bill  of  exchange,  bank  check,  or  promisstiry  note,  made  after  the  passage  of  thi.s 
Act,  which  but  for  this  Act  would  fall  due  and  be  payable  on  such  Monday,  shall 
become  due  and  payable  on  the  day  thereafter.     (Ch.  41,  p.  523.) 

Sec.  9.  The  first  Monday  in  the  month  of  September  in  each  ]rear,  shall  here- 
after be  known  as  "  I^bor  Day,"  and  shall  be  deemed  a  public  holiday,  in  like 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  holidays  provided  for  in  Section  8  of  Chap- 
ter 41  of  the  Compiled  Statutes  of  18S7.   (Id.  Act  of  March  29, 1889,  Laws  p.  579.) 

Nevada  (Gen.  Stat,  ed.  1885)  enacts — 

2469.  Sec.  50.  No  court  shall  be  open,  nor  shall  any  judicial  business  be 
transacted  on  Sunday,  on  New  Year's  day,x>n  Washington*s  Birthday ,on  the  thirtieth 
of  May,  commonly  known  as  Memorial  day,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  on  Thanks 
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giving  Day,  on  Christmas  Day,  or  any  day  on  which  the  general  election  is  held, 
except  for  the  following  purposes :  First — ^To  give  upon  their  request,  instructions 
to  a  jury  then  deliberating  on  their  verdict.  Second — To  receive  a  verdict  ordis* 
charge  a  jury.  Third — For  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  a  ma^i^trate  in  a 
criminal  action,  or  in  a  proceeding  of  a  criminal  nature.  Fourth — For  the  issue  of 
a  writ  of  attachment,  which  writ  may  be  issued  en  each  and  all  of  the  days  above 
enumerated,  upon  the  plaintiff,  or  some  person  in  his  behalf,  setting  forth  in  the 
affidavit  required  by  law  for  ol>taintng  said  writ,  the  additional  averment,  as  follows: 
That  the  affiant  has  good  reason  to  believe,  and  does  believe,  that  it  will  be  too 
late  for  the  puqx>se  of  acquiring  a  lien  by  said  writ,  to  wait  till  a  subsequent  day  for 
the  issuance  of  the  same.  And  all  proceedings  instituted  and  writs  issued  and 
official  acts  done  on  any  of  the  days  above  specified,  under  and  by  virtue  of  this 
section,  shall  have  all  the  validity,  force  and  effect  of  proceedings  commenced  on 
other  days,  whether  a  lien  be  obuined  or  a  levy  made  under  and  by  virtue  of  said 
wriL     (p.  655.) 

4879.  Section  1.  The  following  days,  namely  :  Tlie  first  day  of  January, 
Washington's  birtliday,  or  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  the  fourth  day  of 
July,  thanksgiving  day  on  the  proclamation  of  the  (Governor,  the  twenty- fifth  day 
of  December,  commonly  called  Giristmas  day,  shall  for  all  puq^ose^  whatsoever  as 
regards  the  presenting  for  payment,  or  acce}Hance,  and  of  the  protesting  and  giv- 
ing notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bills  of  exchange,  checks  and  promissory 
notes,  made  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  be  treated  and  considered  as  is  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  usually  called  Sundny.  Three  days,  commonly  called  days  of 
grace,  shall  be  allowed,  except  on  sight  l)ills  or  drafts ;  and  any  one  of  the 
bolida3r5  specified  in  this  act  coming  within  the  three  days  of  grace  shall  be 
counted  as  one  of  such  days.     (p.  1085.) 

4880.  Section  x.  All  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  promissory  notes,  or  other 
negotiable  instruments,  which,  by  the  terms  thereof,  are  payable  with  or  without 
grace,  if  the  day  for  the  payment  thereof  shall  fall  on  any  Sunday,  or  on  any  of 
the  holidays  designated  in  that  certain  Act,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  designate  the 
holidays  to  be  observed  in  the  acceptance  and  payment  of  bills  of  exchange  and 
promissory  notes,"  api>roved  October  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one 
[Supra^  4^79*]  ^^  same  shall  become  due  and  payable  on  the  day  previous  to 
any  of  the  days  aforesaid,     (p.  1085.) 

CHAP.  XLIV.    Ax  Act  establishing  Arbor  Day  (approved  February  10, 1S87). 

Section  X.  Arbor  Day  b  hereby  established  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  shall 
V>e  fixed,  each  year,  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  at  least  one  month  Ixjfore 
the  fixing  of  such  date,  and  it  shall  be  olvserved  as  a  holiday  by  the  ])ublic  schools 
of  the  State ;  prmrUed^  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as  making 
this  a  l^al  holiday,  so  far  as  the  courts  and  civil  contracts  are  concerned. 

Sec  2.  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  is  requested  to  make  proclamation,  set- 
ting forth  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Statute,  and  recommending 
that  Arbor  Day,  so  established,  be  observed  by  the  people  of  the  State,  in  the 
I'lanting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  in  the  promotion  of  forest  growth  and  cul- 
ture, in  the  adornment  of  public  and  private  grounds,  places  and  ways,  and  in 
such  other  efforts  and  undertakings  as  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  chcracter  of 
the  day  so  established.     (L.\ws,  p.  51.) 
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New  Hampshire  enacts — 

Sec.  9.  Bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  promissory  notes,  and  contracts,  DUUtiring  or 
to  be  executed  on  Sunday,  Thanksgiving,  Fast  or  Christmas  days,  or  on  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  on  the  twenty- second  day  of  February,  or  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
May,  or  on  any  day  on  which  a  general  election  is  held  for  members  of  the 
legislature,  or  on  the  following  day,  when  either  of  the  two  days  last  mentioned 
occurs  on  Sunday,  are  pajrable  and  to  be  executed  on  the  day  next  preceding, 
not  being  one  of  said  days,  and  may  be  noted  and  protested  for  nonpayment  or 
nonfulfillment,  on  such  next  preceding  day.  (I^ws  of  1878,  p.  509,  ch.  220,  a» 
amended  by  Act  of  1887,  ch.  20,  s.  i,  p.  419.) 

New  Jersey  provides  (Act  of  June  i,  1886,  P.  L.  386.  Supp. 
to  Revision,  p.  361) — 

I.  That  the  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second  day  of  Fclmiary,  thirtieth 
day  of  May,  fourth  day  of  July,  Thanksgiving  day,  twenty-Hfth  day  of  December, 
and  any  day  upon  which  a  general  election  shall  l)e  held  for  members  of  Assembly, 
in  each  year,  and  also  any  day  set  apart  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  this 
State,  or  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  public  oliserv- 
ance,  shall  be  a  legal  holiday,  and  no  court  shall  be  held  upon  said  days,  except 
in  the  cases  where  said  court  would  now  sit  upon  a  Sunday,  and  no  person  shall  be 
compelled  to  labor  upon  any  of  said  days,  by  any  person  or  corporation.  [Identi- 
cal with  Act  of  April  4,  1876,  P.  L.  73;  Revision,  p.  841.] 

New  Mexico  enacts  (Comp.  Laws,  ed.  1885) — 

Sec.  173a  Any  promissory  note  or  order  for  the  payment  of  mone}-  at  some 
future  time  which  by  its  terms  becomes  due  and  pajrable  00  Sunday  or  on  any 
legal  holiday,  shall  be  construed  to  fall  due  and  become  payable  on  the  next  busi- 
ness day  thereafter;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  December  (Christmas),  the  first  day  of  January  (New  Year's 
day),  and  all  days  designated  by  public  proclamation  of  the  Governor  as  fast  day^ 
or  thanksgiving  days,  shall  be  deemed  legal  holidays,     (p.  858.) 

The  Laws  of  New  York  provide — 

{  I.  The  following  days  and  half  days,  namely:  The  first  day  of  January-, 
commonly  called  New  Year's  day ;  the  twenty -second  day  of  February,  known  a> 
Washington's  Birthday;  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  known  as  Decoration  Day;  the 
fourth  day  of  July, called  Indei)endence  Day;  the  first  Monday  in  September,  t«» 
l)e  known  hereafter  as  Labor  Day ;  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December  known  a> 
Christmas  Day ;  any  general  election  day  in  this  State ;  every  Saturday  from 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  until  twelve  o'clock  at  midnight,  which  is  hereby  desig- 
nated a  half  holiday ;  and  any  day  appointed  or  recommended  by  the  Governor  of 
this  State,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving,  or 
fasting  and  prayer,  or  other  religious  observance,  shall,  for  all  purposes  whatever 
as  reganis  the  presenting  for  payment  or  acceptance,  and  of  the  protesting  and  giving 
notice  of  dishonor  of  bills  of  exchange,  bank  checks,  and  promissory  notes,  made 
after  the  passage  of  this  Aa,  be  treated  and  considered,  as  the  first  day  of  the  week 
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commonlj  c&Iled  Sunday,  auid  as  public  holidays  or  half-holidays ;  and  alt  such 
bills,  checks  tnd  notes  otherwise  presentable  for  acceptance  or  payment  on  any  of 
the  said  days  shall  be  deemed  to  be  payable  and  be  presentable  for  acceptance  or 
piTinent  on  the  secular  or  business  day  next  succeeding  such  holiday ;  but  in  the 
case  is  a  half-holiday  shall  be  presentable  for  acceptance  or  payment  at  or  before 
twelve  o*clock  noon  of  that  day.  Provided,  however,  that  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
testing or  otherwise  holding  liable  any  parly  to  any  bill  of  exchange,  check  or 
promissory  note,  and  which  shall  not  have  been  paid  before  twelve  o'clock  at 
noon  oo  any  Saturday,  a  demand  of  acceptance  or  payment  thereof  may  be  made 
and  notice  of  protest  or  dishonor  thereof  may  be  given  on  the  next  succeeding 
secolar  or  business  day.  And  provided,  further,  that  when  any  person  &haU 
receive  for  collection  any  check,  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  due  and  pre- 
sentable for  acceptance  or  payment  on  any  Saturday,  such  person  ^hall  not  be 
deemed  guilty  of  any  neglect  or  omission  of  duty  nor  receive  any  liability  in  not 
presenting  for  payment  or  acceptance  or  collecting  such  check,  bill  of  exchange  or 
promissory  note  on  that  day.  And  provided,  further,  that  in  construing  this  section 
every  Saturday,  unless  a  whole  holiday  as  aforesaid,  shall  until  twelve  o'clock 
noon  be  deemed  a  secular  or  business  day.  And  the  days  and  half-days  aforesaid 
shall  be  considered  as  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday,  and  as 
public  holidays  or  half-holidays,  for  all  purposes  whatsoever  as  regards  the  trans- 
action of  business  in  the  public  offices  of  this  Slate,  or  counties  of  this  State.  On 
all  other  days,  or  half-days,  excepting  Sundays,  such  offices  shall  be  kept 
open  for  the  transaction  of  business.  (Laws  of  1887,  chap.  289;  Rev.  Stat.  ed. 
1889,  p.  2505-6.) 

j  2.  Whenever  the  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  the 
thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  fourth  day  of  July  or  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December 
shall  fiall  upon  Sunday,  the  Monday  next  following  shall  be  deemed  a  public 
holiday  for  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  provided,  however,  that  in  such 
ease  all  bills  of  exchange,  checks  and  promissory  notes,  made  after  the  passage  of 
this  Act  which  would  otherwise  be  presentable  for  acceptance  or  payment  on  the 
saki  Monday  shall  be  deemed  to  be  presentable  for  acceptance  or  payment  on  the 
secular  or  business  day  next  succeeding  such  holiday.  (Laws  of  1887,  chap.  289 ; 
Rev.  Stat.  ed.  1889,  p.  2506.) 

Until  restrained  by  statute,  the  courts  of  New  York  required 
the  demand  for  payment  of  paper  subject  to  grace,  to  be  made 
on  the  day  before  the  holiday :  Ransom  v.  Mack  (1842),  2  Hill 
587,  592;  Cuylerw.  Stevens  (1830),  4  Wend.  566,  567;  Lcivis 
V.  Burr  (1796),  2  Caines  Cases  in  Error  195. 

The  New  York  Statutes  also  provide — 

{  3.  No  person  shall  fire,  or  discharge  any  gun,  pistol,  rocket,  squib,  cracker,  or 
other  firework,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  any  building,  on  the  twenty- fifth 
day  of  December,  on  the  last  day  of  December,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  or 
oo  (he  twenty-second  day  of  February,  in  any  year ;  nor  on  the  fourth  day  of 
JaIy,or  such  odier  day,  as  shall,  at  the  time,  be  celebrated  as  the  anniversary  of 
American  independence,  vrithont  the  order  of  some  officer  of  the  militia,  while  in 
the  cause  of  military  exercises ;  e%'ery  person  offending  against  these  provisions, 
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shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  tivc  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  any  peraoa  who  will  prose- 
cute in  the  name  of  the  oveneers  of  the  poor,  with  their  consent  and  under  their 
direction,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,     (i  R.  L.  49 ;  4  Rev.  Stat.  ed.  1889,  p.  8217.) 

{|  1.  All  bills  of  exchange  and  proiniasury  notes  made  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act,  except  those  payable  at  sight,  or  on  demand,  which  shall  be  otherwise  pay- 
able on  any  half-holiday  Saturday,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  and  shall  be  payable  on 
the  next  succeeding  secular  or  business  day.  (I^ws  of  1887,  chap.  461 ;  4  Rcr. 
Stat.  ed.  1889,  p.  2506.) 

2  2.  All  bills  of  exchange,  checks  and  promissory  notes  made  after  the  passage 
of  this  Act,  which  by  the  terms  theteof  shall  be  payable  on  the  firrt  day  of  the 
week  cunmiunly  called  Sunday,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  and  shall  be  payable  on 
the  next  succeeding  secular  or  business  d.iy.     (Id.) 

y.  5-  No  Court  shall  be  opened,  or  transact  any  business,  in  any  city  or  town,  on 
th*  (lay  such  [general]  election  shall  be  held  therein,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  a  verdict  or  discharging  a  jury ;  and  every  adjournment  of  a  Court  in 
such  city  or  town,  on  the  day  next  preceding  the  day  any  such  election  shall  be 
held  therein,  shall  always  l)e  to  some  other  day  than  the  day  of  such  electkm,  ex- 
cept such  adjournment  as  may  be  made  after  a  cause  has  been  committed  to  a  jury. 
But  this  section  shall  not  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  single  mag- 
istrate, when  it  shall  be  necessary  in  criminal  cases  to  preserve  the  peace,  or  to 
arrest  the  offenders.   (Rer.  Stat.  ed.  1889,  p.  410.) 

CHAP.  198.  An  Act  supplementary  to  chapter  289  of  the  laws  of  1887,  etc., 
(approved  April  26,  1889.) 

Section  i.  The  Governor,  in  issuing  any  proclamation  or  proclamations,  i^ipoint- 
ing  or  recommending  any  day  or  days  as  a  day  or  days  of  thanksgiving,  or  fasting 
a-ul  prayer,  or  other  religious  observance,  under  or  in  pursuance  of  chapter  289  of 
tlie  laws  of  1887,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion, 
to  limit  or  restrict  the  effect  and  operation  of  such  proclamation  or  proclamations, 
to  any  city  or  cities,  county  or  counties,  to  be  designated  by  him  in  such  proclama- 
tion or  proclamations,  and  'the  day  or  daj-s  so  appointed  or  reconunended  for  the 
puqx>sc9  aforesaid,  sh  ill  be  deemed  to  be  public  holidays  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned in  said  Act  only  within  the  city  or  cities,  county  or  counties,  so  specified  in 
such  proclamation  or  ivodamations.     (Laws,  p.  54.) 

The  Code  of  North  Carolina,  enacted  March  2,  1883,  pro- 

Sec.  3784.  The  first  day  of  January,  twenty-second  day  of  Febmary,  tenth  day 
of  May,  twentieth  day  of  May,  fourth  day  of  July,  and  the  day  appointed  by  the 
Governor  as  a  thanksgiving  day,  and  the  twenty  Hfth  day  of  December  of  each  and 
every  year,  are  declared  to  be  public  holidays ;  and  whenever  any  such  holiday 
shall  fall  upon  Sunday,  the  Monday  following  shall  be  a  public  holiday,  and 
papers  due  on  such  Sunday  shall  be  payable  on  the  Saturday  preceding ;  and 
papers  which  would  otherwise  be  payable  on  said  Monday,  shall  be  pajrable  on  the 
Tuesday  thereafter.     (Chap.  61,  p.  574.) 

Sec.  3785.  Whenever  either  of  the  above-named  days  falls  on  Saturday,  the 
papers  due  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  be  payable  on  the  Monday  succeeding. 

lid.) 
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Sec.  3786.  Wlienever  either  of  the  above-named  days  shall  fall  on  Monday,  the 
jMipers  which  should  otherwise  be  {>ayable  on  that  day,  shall  be  payable  on  the 
Tuesday  succeeding.     (Id.) 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  (ed.  1890,  Vol  i),   provide — 

Sec  3177.  The  following  days,  namely,  the  Brsl  day  of  January,  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  the  twenty- fifth  day  of  December,  the  twenty-second  day  of  February, 
the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  and  any  day  appointed  and  recommended  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  a  day  of  fast  or  thanks- 
giving, shall  for  all  purposes  whatsoever  of  presentment  for  payment  or  accepUnce 
and  the  protesting  or  the  giving  of  notice  of  nonacceptance  or  of  nonpayment  of  all 
such  instruments,  be  considered  as  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  but  if  the  first  day  of 
Jannaiy,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  or  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  February,  or  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  1^  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
the  succeeding  Monday  shall  for  the  same  purpose  be  considered  as  the  first  day  of 
the  week.     (p.  780.) 

Sec.  4015.  Teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools,  may  dismiss  their 
schools,  without  forfeiture  of  pay,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second 
day  of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December,  and  on  any  day  set  apart  by  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  Governor  of  this  State,  as  a  <lay  of  fast  or  thanksgiving, 
(p.  1013.) 

Oregon  enacts  (Codes  and  Gen.  Laws,  ed  1887) — 

{  928.  The  courts  of  justice  may  be  held,  and  judicial  business  transacted, 
00  any  day,  except  as  provided  in  this  section.  No  court  can  be  opened,  nor  can 
any  judicial  business  be  transacted,  on  a  Sunday,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  June,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  on  dristmas  day,  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  May,  on  a  day  on  which  a  general  election  is  held,  or  on  a  day 
appointed  by  the  executive  authority  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State  as  a  day 
of  fasting  or  thanksgiving,  except  for  the  following  purposes :  1.  To  give  instruc- 
tions to  a  jury  then  deliberating  on  their  verdict.  2.  To  receive  the  verdict  of  a 
jury.  3.  For  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  a  magistrate  in  criminal  actions,  or  in 
proceedings  of  a  criminal  nature,     (p.  86.) 

\  3543.  The  following  days  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  legal  holidays 
in  this  State,  viz :  Every  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second  day 
of  February,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  December,  and  every  day  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
by  the  Governor  of  this  State,  for  a  public  fast,  thanksgiving,  or  holiday.  Negoti- 
able instruments  payable  on  a  holiday  become  due  the  next  business  day.     (p. 

'S39-) 

\  3544.  The  first  Saturday  in  June  of  each  and  every  year  be,  and  the  same 
b  hereby  set  apart  and  declared  to  be  a  public  holiday  under  the  name  of  Labor 

day-    (P-  «539) 

2  519.    The  time  within  which  an  act  is  to  be  done,  as  provided  in  this 
code,  shall  be  computed  by  excluding  the  first  day  and  including  the  last,  unless 
the  last  day  fall  upon  a  Sunday,  Christmas,  or  other  nonjudicial  day,  in  which  case 
the  last  day  shall  also  be  excluded,     (p.  466.) 
Vol-  XXXVIH.— 12. 
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Pennsylvania  provides  for  her  legal  holidays,  by  a  series  of 
Acts  of  Assembly — 

No.  374.    An  Act,  etc.  (Approved,  April  11, 1848.) 

Section  3.  Payment  of  all  notes,  checks,  bills  of  exchange  or  other  inatniment* 
negotiable  by  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  and  becoming  pajrable  on  Christinas 
day,  or  the  first  day  of  January,  the  founh  day  of  July,  or  any  other  day  fixed  by 
the  law,  cr  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  this  commonwealth  as  a  day  of 
general  thanksgiving,  or  for  the  general  cessation  of  business  in  any  year,  shall  be 
deemed  to  become  due  on  the  secular  day  next  preceding  the  aforementioned  days 
respectively ;  on  which  said  secular  days  demand  of  payment  may  be  made,  and 
in  case  of  nonpayment  or  dishonor  of  the  same,  protest  may  be  made  and  notice 
given  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  notes,  checks,  bills  of  exchange  or  other 
instruments  fell  due  on  the  day  of  such  demand,  and  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
all  parties  concerned  therein  shall  be  the  same  as  in  other  cases  of  like  instnmients 
legally  proceeded  with.  ProiHtied^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  render  void  any  demand,  notice  or  protest  made  or  given  as  heretofore, 
at  the  option  of  the  holder,  nor  shall  the  same  be  so  coostmed  as  to  vary  the  rights 
or  liabilities  of  the  parties  to  any  such  instruments  heretofore  executed.  (P.  L. 
P-  539.) 

Washingrton's  Birthday  was  made  a  legal  holiday  by  the 
Act  of  May  7,  1864,  P.  L.  889,  which  used  identical  language 
with  that  fixing  the  other  days,  as  above. 

No.  26.  An  Act  to  declare  Good  Friday,  a  public  holiday.  (Approved,  April 
12, 1869.) 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  Good 
Friday,  in  each  and  every  year,  shall  be  deemed  and  proclaimed  as  a  public  holi- 
day, and  shall  be  duly  oliserved  as  such ;  the  payment  of  all  notes,  checks,  bills  of 
exchange  or  other  instnmients  negotiable  by  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth  and 
becoming  due  on  said  Good  Friday,  shall  be  deemed  to  become  due  on  tlie  secular 
day  next  preceding  the  aforementioned  day  [etc.,  literally  as  in  the  Act  of  1848, 
supral.     (P.  L.  26.) 

Not  content  with  this  plain  enumeration  of  holidays,  the 
legislature  proceded  to  pass  (without  the  repealing  clause 
which  might  have  given  some  excuse) — 

No.  34.  An  Act  defini ng  what  days  shall  constitute  legal  holidays.  ( Approved, 
April  2,  1873.) 

Section  i  .  Be  it  enacfeJ,  etc..  That  the  following  days,  namely :  First  day  of 
January,  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  December,  and  any  day  appointed  or  recommended  by  the  Governor 
of  this  State,  or  the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  as  a  day  of  fasting  or  thanks- 
giving, or  for  the  general  cessation  of  business,  shall  be  regarded  as  legal  holidays, 
and  shall,  for  all  purposes  whatsoever,  as  regards  the  presenting  for  payment  or 
acceptance,  and  of  tlie  protesting  and  giving  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bills  of 
exchange,  bank  check*",  drafts  and  promissory  notes,  made  after  the  passage  of  this 
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Ac4,  tic  treated  and  conskicred  as  is  the  first  day  of  ihc  week  commonly  called 
Sunday. 

Section  2.  Whenever  the  first  day  of  January,  twenty-second  day  of  Februar)-,  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  or  the  twenty-fiHb  day  of  December,  shall,  either  of  them,  occur 
OQ  Sunday,  the  following  day,  Monday,  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  a  public 
holiday;  and  all  bill<  of  exchange,  bank  checks,  drafts  or  promissory  notes  falling 
doe  on  either  of  the  Mondays,  so  observed  as  a  holiday,  shall  be  due  and  payable 
on  the  Saturday  preceding  such  holidays;  and  such  Mondays,  so  observed,  shall 
for  all  purposes  whatever,  as  regards  the  presenting  for  payment  or  acceptance^ 
sod  of  the  piotesting  and  giving  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bills  of  exchange,  bank 
checks^  drafts  and  promissory  nctes,  made  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  be  treated 
and  considered  as  is  the  first  day  of  the  week  commonly  called  Sunday. 

Section  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  the  making  or  demand  of  any 
promissory  note,  draft,  checks  and  bills  of  exchange,  (idling  due  on  said  Mondays, 
thus  observed  as  holidays,  on  the  day  upon  which  such  bills  of  exchange,  drafts, 
checks  and  promissory  notes  shall  be  due.     (P.  L.  58.) 

This  Act  omits  Good  Friday,  but  the  holiday  remains,  as 
there  is  no  repealing  clause,  or  other  indication  that  the 
number  of  days  was  to  be  diminished. 

Decoration  Day  was  next  made  a  holiday  with  the 
peculiarity  of  celebration  on  the  previous  day,  when  the 
thirtieth  of  May  falls  on  Sunday,  instead  of  the  following  day, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  other  legal  holidays  in  Pennsylvania, 
by- 

Na  145.  An  Act  making  decoration  day  a  legal  holiday.  (Approved,  May  25, 
1874.) 

Section  i.  Br  U  enacted^  etc..  That  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  commonly  called 
decoration  day,  or  when  that  day  falls  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  pre- 
ceding it,  shall  be  a  holiday. 

SEcnoN  2.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  require  payment  of  all  notes,  checks  and  bills 
of  exchange  due  and  payable  on  such  holidays,  to  be  made  on  the  secular  day 
next  previous  thereto;  and  in  default  of  such  payment,  the  same  may  be  protested, 
and  such  protest  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  made  on  the  day  on  which  such  note,  check 
or  bill  became  due  by  its  own  terms.     (P.  L.  222.) 

No.  122.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  computation  of  time,  under  statutes,  rules, 
orders  and  decrees  of  court,  and  under  charters  and  by-laws  of  corporations, 
public  and  private.     (Approved,  June  20, 1883.) 

Section  \.  Be  it  enacted ^  etc..  That  where  by  any  existing  law  or  rule  of  court, 
or  by  any  law  or  rule  of  court  that  may  hereafter  be  enacted  and  made,  the 
performance  or  doing  of  any  act,  duty,  matter,  payment  or  thing  shall  be  ordered 
and  directed,  and  where  any  court  shall,  by  special  or  other  order,  direct  the 
performance  or  doing  of  any  act,  matter,  payment,  sentence  or  decree,  and  the 
period  of  time  or  duration  for  the  performance  or  doing  thereof  shall  be  prcscri1)ed 
and  fixed,  such  time  in  all  ca^ses  shall  be  so  computed  as  to  exclu(!e  the  fir>t,  and 
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include  the  last  days  c*f  any  such  prescribed  or  fixed  period,  or  duration  of  time: 
I'rffvidid^  that  whenever  the  last  day  of  any  such  period  shall  fall  on  Sunday,  or 
on  any  day  made  a  le^al  holiday  by  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  of  the 
United  Slates,  such  day  bhall  be  omitted  from  the  computation :  and  pratnded^ 
That  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  payment  of  negotiable  paper. 

Section  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  also  apply  to  the  ordinances,  resolu- 
tions, by-laws  and  other  regulations  of  all  municipal  or  other  public  or  private 
corporations  now  existing  or  hereafter  created.     (P.  L.  1 36.) 

By  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Legislature,  originating  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  concurred  in  by  the  Senate  and 
approved  by  the  Governor,  March  30,  1887,  it  was — 

Resolved  (if  the  Senate  concur).  That  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  be 
requested  to  apix>int,  annually,  a  day  to  be  desi(;nated  as  Arbor  Day,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  recommend,  by  proclamation,  to  the  people,  on  the  days  named,  the 
planting  of  trees  and  sliruhbery  in  the  public  school  grounds  and  along  public 
highways  throughout  the  State.     (P.  L.  431.) 

No.  51.  An  .Act  making  the  first  Monday  of  September,  in  each  year,  a  legal 
holiday,  to  l)e  known  as  "  I^bor  holiday.**    (Approved  April  25,  1 889.) 

StcTiON  I.  Be  it  enacted,  <5r»<'..  That  the  first  Monday  of  Septeml)er,  in  each 
year,  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  shall  be  a  holiday  to  be  known  as  **  Labor 
holiday." 

StcTKJN  2.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  require  payment  of  all  notes,  checks  and  bills 
of  exchange  due  and  payable  on  such  holiday  to  be  made  on  the  secular  day  next 
previous  thereto,  and  in  default  of  such  payment,  the  same  may  be  protested,  and 
such  protest  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  made  on  the  day  on  which  such  note,  check  or 
bill  became  due  by  its  own  terms.     (P.  L.  49.) 

Rhode  Island  enacts  (Pub.  Stat.,  ed.  1882) — 

Sec.  8.  The  fourth  day  of  July,  Christmas  day,  the  twenty-second  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  commonly  called  Memorial  day,  or  whenever 
either  of  the  said  days  falls  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  following  it,  and 
such  other  days  as  the  Governor  or  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  or  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress  of  the  United  States,  may  appoint  as  days  of  thanksgiving  or 
days  of  solemn  fast,  shall  be  holidays,  (p.  343,  as  amended  by  Laws  of  1886, 
ch.  573.  p.  154.) 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  require  payment  of  all  notes,  checks,  and  bills  of 
exchange  due  and  payable  on  such  holidays,  to  be  made  on  the  secular  day  next 
previous  thereto;  and,  in  default  of  such  payment,  the  same  may  be  protested  and 
such  protest  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  made  on  the  day  on  which  such  note,  check  or 
bill  l>ecame  due  by  its  own  terms,     (p.  344.) 

Skc.  15.  The  supreme  court  and  court  of  common  pleas  shall  be  alwa}«s  open, 
except  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  for  the  transaction  of  all  business,  except 
jury  trials,  the  passing  of  sentence  upon  persons  convicted  of  any  crime  or  oftence, 
and  trial  of  petitions  for  divorce,  and  entering  final  decrees,     (p.  515.) 
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Chap.  641.     An  Acr  establishing  '*  Arbor  Day."  (passed  May  6,  1887.) 

Section  i.  Such  day  as  the  Governor  of  the  State  may  appoint  as  **  Arbor 
Day,"  shall  be  a  holiday,  but  it  shall  not  l>e  lawful  to  require  payment  of  notes, 
checks  and  bills  of  exchange,  due  and  payable  on  said  holiday,  to  be  made  on  the 
day  next  prevloos  thereto.     (Laws,  p.  210.) 

South  Carolina  provides  (Gen.  Stat,  ed.  1882) — 

Sec  1636.  National  thanksgiving  days,  and  all  general  elections,  the  first  day 
of  Janoaxy,  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  the  fouith  day  of  July,  and  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  shall  be  legal  holidays,     (p.  484.) 


Tennessee  enacts — 

Chapter  172.  An  Act  to  appoinf  an  Arbor  Day  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees  about  the  public  school  buildings,  that  the 
grounds  may  be  beautified  and  made  more  attractive,  and  the  minds  of  the  young 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,     (.\pproved  March  26,  1887.) 

Section  \.  Beit  enacUd,  dr*r..  That  it  shall  lie  the  duty  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  PuUic  Schools  of  each  county  to  set  apart  some  day  in  November 
in  each  year  as  '*  Arbor  Day  '*  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  that  trees 
may  be  planted  around  the  buildings  that  the  grounds  around  such  buildings  may 
be  improved  and  beautified ;  such  planting  to  be  attended  with  appropriate  and 
attractive  ceremonies,  that  the  day  may  be  one  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  young,  all  to  be  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  teacher, 
who  shall  see  that  the  trees  are  properly  selected  and  set     (Laws,  p.  297.) 

Chapter  63.  An  Act  to  establish  and  fix  certain  days  as  legal  holidays 
amendmg  Section  1966  of  the  Code,  (being  Section  2723  of  the  compila- 
tion of  the  laws  by  MilUken  and  Vertrees)  prescribing  the  time  when  negotiable 
paper  falling  due  on  any  legal  holiday  shall  be  due  and  payable,  and  defining  cer- 
tain daysas  legal  holidays.     (Approved  March  16, 1889.) 

Section  i.  BeU  enacted^  etc.  That  the  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second 
day  of  February,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  Good 
Friday,  Decoration  Day,  Memorial  Day,  and  when  either  of  these  days  fall  on 
Sunday,  then  the  following  Monday  to  be  substituted ;  also  all  days  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  this  State,  or  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  days  of 
fasting  and  thanksgiving,  and  all  dajrs  set  apart  by  law  for  holding  County,  Slate 
or  National  elections  throughout  the  State  are  made  holidays,  on  which  all  public 
offices  of  this  State  may  be  closed  and  business  of  every  character,  at  the  option  of 
the  parties  in  interest  or  managing  the  same,  may  be  suspended.     (Laws,  p.  92.) 

Sec  2.  Be  ii  further  enacted^  That  in  order  to  remove  any  impediments  in  the 
way  of  the  observance  of  any  of  said  dajrs  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
iS  holidays,  all  negotiable  paper  falling  due  on  either  of  said  days  shall  be  due 
ind  payable  the  first  business  day  preceding  the  same.    (Id.) 
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Texas  Revised  Civil  Statutes  (ed.  1888)  provide — 

Art.  2S35.  The  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second  day  February,  the 
second  day  of  March,  the  twenty-first  day  of  April,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  Deceml)er  of  each  year,  and  all  days  ap|)ointed  by  the  Pkesident 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  Governor,  as  days  of  fasting  or  thankagiTing,  ind 
every  day  on  which  an  election  is  held  throughout  the  State,  are  declared  holidays, 
on  which  all  the  public  offices  of  the  State  may  be  closed,  and  shall  be  treated  and 
considered  as  Sunday,  or  the  Christian  Saithath,  for  all  purposes  regarding  the 
presenting  for  payment  or  the  acceptance  and  of  protesting  for  and  giving  notice 
of  tlie  dishonor  of  bills  of  exchange,  bank  checks,  and  promissory  notes  placed  by 
the  law  u{x>n  the  footing  of  bills  of  exchange.     (Tit.  49,  \\  S76.) 

Art.  2836.  All  the  exemptions  and  re^iuirements  usual  on  legal  holidays  may 
be  observed  on  the  days  a1x>ve  named.     (Id.) 

Art.  2837.  If  any  of  the  days  named  shall  occur  on  Sunday,  the  next  day 
thereafter  shall  be  observed  as  a  holiday ;  but  bills  of  exchange,  or  other  pa|)er, 
may  l)e  presented  for  payment,  or  acceptance,  on  the  Saturday  preceding  such 
holiday,  and  proceeded  on  accordingly.    (Id.) 

Art.  1 184.  No  civil  suit  shall  l)e  commenced,  nor  shall  any  process  be  issued 
or  sert-ed,  on  Sunday,  or  on  any  legal  holiday,  except  in  case  of  injunction,  attach- 
ment or  sequestration.     (Tit.  29,  ch.  I,  p.  398.) 

Vermont  Revised  Laws  (ed.  1880)  provide — 

Sec.  201a  The  first  day  of  January,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  thirtieth  day  of 
May,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Decemiier,  and  a  day  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
this  State,  or  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  day  of  fast  or  thanksgiving, 
>hall  for  purposes  of  presenting  for  acce]>tance  or  payment,  and  for  protesting,  and 
giving  notice  of  the  di:>honor  of  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  checks,  and  promissory 
notes,  be  considered  like  Sunday,     (p.  412.) 

Sec.  201 1.  When  a  bill,  note  or  other  contract,  not  subject  to  grace,  falls  due  on 
Sutiday,  or  a  legal  holiday,  it  shall,  for  every  purpose,  be  considered  as  due  on  the 
next  following  business  day.     (p.  413.) 

Sec.  2012.  When  a  bill,  note  or  other  contract  subject  to  grace  falls  due  on 
Sunday,  or  a  legal  holiday,  it  shall  for  every  purpose  be  considered  as  due  on  the 
next  preceding  business  day.     ()>.  413.) 

No.  28.  An  Act  relating  to  the  rights  of  teachers  to  legal  holidays.  (Approved, 
Xovember  20,  1S86.) 

Sf.(  TION  I.  No  teacher  in  any  public  school  in  this  Slate  shall  1)e  required  to 
tench  or  perform  service  in  any  such  school  on  any  day  ma<le  a  legal  holiday  by 
the  laws  of  this  .State,  nor  shall  any  such  teacher  be  subjected  to  any  deduction 
from  their  time,  or  the  ]>nyment  for  the  same,  on  account  of  not  teaching  on  such 
legal  holiday.     (Laws,  p.  24.) 

Virginia  enacts  (Code  of  1887) — 

Sk(  .  2844.  The  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty -second  day  of  February,  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  the  twenty-fiflh  day  of  I)cceml)er,  and  any  day  recommended 
or  api^ointed  by  the  (lovernor  of  this  Sl.ilt!,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
ns  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  or  of  fasting  and  prayer,  or  other  religious  oliservance. 
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shall,  for  all  purpo(^9  whatsoever,  as  regards  the  presenting  for  acceptance  or 
ptymcnt,  aad  of  protebting  and  giving  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  any  bill  of  exchange, 
lank  check,  negotiable  note,  or  other  negotiable  instrument,  hereafter  made,  be 
considered  and  treated  as  a  Sunday  and  a  public  holiday;  and  every  such  bill, 
check,  note,  or  other  negotiable  instrument  which  would  otherwise  be  presentable 
for  acceptance  or  payment  on  any  such  holiday  or  on  a  Sunday,  shall  l)e  deemed 
lo  be  presentable  for  acceptince  or  payment  on  the  secular  or  business  day  next 
iveccding  such  holiday  or  Sunday.  Whenever  any  such  holiday  shall  fall  on  a 
Sunday,  the  Monday  next  following  shall  be  deemed  a  public  holiday,  for  any  and 
all  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  and  in  that  case,  every  such  bill,  check,  note,  or  other 
negotiable  instrument,  hereafter  made,  which  would  otherwise  be  presentable  for 
ncceptance  or  payment  on  the  said  Monday,  shall  he  deemed  to  be  presentable  for 
acceptance  or  payment  on  the  business  or  secular  day  next  preceding,    (p.  682.) 

Sec  2845.  When  'any  bill,  check,  negotiable  note,  or  other  negotiable  instni- 
ment,  is  presentable  for  acceptance  or  payment,  under  the  preceding  section  or 
o.herwise,  on  the  secular  or  business  day  next  preceding  a  Sunday  or  any  other 
4iay  declared  in  the  preceding  section  to  l>e  a  public  holiday,  notice  of  the  protest 
or  dishonor  thereof  need  not  be  given  until  the  first  day  thereafter  which  is  not  a 
Sunday  or  any  such  public  holiday.     (Id.) 

Sec.  2S47.  If  <^c  <^*y  following  that  on  which  such  bill  shall  become  due  shall 
happen  to  be  a  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second  day  of  February', 
I  he  fourth  day  of  July,  the  twenty- fifth  day  of  December,  or  any  day  ap{)ointed  or 
rrcommended  by  the  Governor  of  this  State,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  or  fasting  and  prayer,  or  other  religious  ol)servance,  it 
s!ial]  not  be  necessary  to  present  it  or  forward  it  for  presentment  for  payment  to 
^uch  acceptor  for  honor  or  referee,  until  the  first  day  afterwards  which  is  not  a 
Sunday  or  one  of  the  other  dajrs  above  mentioned.     (Id.) 

Washington  Code  of  188 1  provides — 

Sec.  2301.  The  fourth  day  of  July  and  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Deceml>er,  shall 
for  all  purposes  whatsoever  as  regards  the  presenting  for  payment  or  acceptance 
^nd  of  the  protesting  and  giving  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bills  of  exchange, 
promissory  notes,  drafts  and  checks,  be  treated  and  considered  as  Sunday,  (p. 
397.) 

West  Virginia  (Code,  ed.  1887)  provides — 

31.  In  contracts  with  teachers,  it  shall  be  understood  that  the  school  is  not  to  be 
kept  in  operation  for  ordinary  instruction  on  the  first  day  of  January,  fourth  day  of 
July,  or  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  nor  on  any  national  or  state  festival  or 
thanksgiving  day;  but  the  month  or  time  mentioned  in  such  contract  shall 
nevertheless  be  con^>uted  as  if  the  said  days  were  included,     (p.  374.) 

3.  A  bill  or  note  which  becomes  due  on  a  Sunday  shall  be  payable  and  may  be 
protested,  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  a  bill  or  note  which  becomes  due  on, 
a  Guistmas  day,  or  the  first  day  of  January,  or  the  twenty-second  day  of  February, 
or  the  fourth  day  of  July,  or  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving,  shall  be  payable,  and 
may  be  protested  on  the  preceding  day,  or  if  that  be  Sunday,  then  on  the  preced- 
ing Saturday,  and  a  bill  or  note  which  becomes  due  on  a  day  after  a  Sunday,  which 
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is  a  Christmas  day,  or  the  first  day  of  January,  or  the  twenty-second  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, or  the  fourth  day  of  July,  shall  be  payable  and  may  be  protested,  on  the 
preceding  Saturday,     (p.  699.) 

4.  When  a  bill  or  note  is  protested,  either  under  the  preceding  section  or  other- 
wise, on  the  day  preceding  any  Sunday,  Christmas  day,  first  day  of  January, 
twenty-second  day  of  February,  fourth  day  of  July,  or  a  day  of  national  thanks- 
giving, notice  of  the  dishopor  thereof  need  not  be  given  until  the  next  day  after- 
wards, which  is  not  Sunday,  Cliristmas  day,  or  the  fint  day  of  January,  twenty- 
second  dny  of  February,  fourth  day  of  July,  or  a'  day  of  national  thanksgiving, 
and  is  not  the  day  after  a  Sunday  which  is  a  ChristUMS  day,  or  the  first  day 
of  January,  or  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  or  the  fourth  day  of  July, 
(p.  700.) 

6.  If  the  day  following  that  on  which  such  bill  shall  become  due  shall  happen 
to  be  a  Sunday,  or  Christmas  day,  or  the  first  day  of  January,  or  the  twenty-second 
day  of  February,  or  the  founh  day  of  July,  or  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving,  then 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  present  it  or  forward  it  for  presentment  for  payment  to 
such  acceptor  for  honor  or  referee,  until  the  first  day  afterwards,  which  is  not 
Sunday,  or  Christmas  day,  or  the  first  day  of  January,  twenty-second  day  of 
February,  fourth  day  of  July  or  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving,  and  is  not  the  day 
after  a  Sunday,  which  is  a  Christmas  day,  or  the  first  day  of  January,  or  the 
twenty-second  day  of  February,  or  the  fourth  day  of  July.    (Id.) 

Wisconsin  (Annotated  Statutes,  1889)  provides — 

Section  2576.  No  court  shall  be  opened,  or  transact  any  business,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  or  on  any  legal  holiday,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
or  discharging  a  jury,  or  of  receiving  a  verdict,  and  rendering  a  judgment  thereon^ 
but  this  section  shall  not  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  magistrate, 
when  it  shall  be  necessary,  in  criminal  cases,  to  preserve  the  peace,  or  arrest 
offenders.  Whenever  it  shall  happen,  that  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  holding  any 
term  of  court  of  record  shall  be  upon  a  legal  holiday,  the  clerk  of  such  court,  or  the 
judge  thereof,  shall  open  and  adjourn  the  same  until  the  next  day,  and  all  matters 
returnable  on  that  day,  shall  be  continued  until  such  next  day.   (Vol.  2,  p.  1468-9.) 

Section  2577.  The  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  the  tw^nty-tiftli  day  of  December,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the 
day  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  thb  State,  or  the  IVesident  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving,  and  the  day  of  holding  the  general  election  in  each 
year,  are  legal  holidays ;  and  whenever  either  of  said  days  shall  fall  on  Sunday, 
the  succeeding  Monday  is  a  legal  holiday.     (Vol.  2,  p.  I469.) 

Section  459.  In  settlement  for  wages,  between  teachers  and  district  lioards,  or 
other  employers  of  teachers  m  public  schools,  twenty  days  of  teaching  shall  consti- 
tute a  school  month,  unless  it  be  otherwise  specified  in  the  contract ;  and  all  legal 
holidays,  occurring  on  school  days,  shall  be  counted,  although  no  school  be  taught ; 
but  school  taught  on  a  legal  holiday,  shall  not  be  counted  for  two  school  days,  and 
no  Saturdays  shall  be  counted.  The  district  board  may,  in  their  discretion,  give  to 
any  teacher  employed,  without  deduction  from  his  wages  therefor,  the  whole,  or 
any  part  of  his  time  spent  by  him,  in  attending  the  sessions  of  any  institute  held  in 
the  county,  embracing  the  school  district  or  any  part  thereof,  upon  such  teacher's 
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farnisliing  to  the  district  clerk,  to  be  filed  by  him,  a  certificate  of  re gulai  attend- 
ance  ia  such  institnte,  signed  by  the  per»on  conducting  the  same.   (Vol.  i,  p.  309.) 

Section  1684.  All  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  or  other  negotiable  paper, 
matnring  on  Sunday,  or  upon  any  legal  holiday,  shall  be  due  and  payable  ou  the 
Mxt  preceding  secular  day.    (Vol.  l,  p.  997.) 

Section  2775.  *  *  *  In  case  of  exigency,  any  injunction  may  be  granted,  and 
by  direction  of  the  court  or  judge,  may  be  served  on  Sunday,  or  on  a  legal  holiday. 
(Vol.  2,  p.  1606.) 

Section  137  b,  Tbe  Goveroor  is  hereby  authorised  to  set  apart,  by  proclama- 
tion, one  day  in  each  year,  to  be  observed  as  a  tree  planting,  or  arbor  day,  request- 
ing all  public  schools  and  colleges,  to  observe  the  same  by  suitable  exercises,  hav- 
ing for  their  object,  the  imparting  of  knowledge  of  honicnlture,  in  the  department 
known  as  aiborcultnre,  and  the  adornment  of  school  and  public  grounds.  (Vol.  I, 
p.  188.) 

Drumhond,  J.,  gives  the  following  history  of  the  Statutes  of 
Wisconsin — 

The  statute  in  relation  to  the  22d  of  February  and  4th  of  July,  was  passed  in 
1861 ;  but  when  there  was  legislation,  in  1862,  as  to  the  25th  of  December  and 
1st  of  January,  there  was  no  prohibition  in  relation  to  the  Courts,  except  what 
might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  were  declared  holidays.  It  was  not  till 
iftcrwards  (1869)  that  it  was  declared  that  when  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Court  should  fall  upon  a  legal  holiday,  it  should  adjourn  to  the  following  day. 

The  natural  conclusion  would  seem  to  be,  that  when  the  State  Legislature,  in 
1861,  legislated  in  relation  to  the  22d  of  February  and  4th  of  July,  and  made  pro- 
hibiiioDS,  and  then  again  legislated,  in  1862,  as  to  the  25th  of  December  and 
1st  of  January,  the  prohibitions  should  not,  by  construction  merely,  be  enlarged 
*  *  *  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  Statute  of  this  State,  which,  when  fairly 
considered,  declares  that  no  official  Act  shall  be  performed  on  a  holiday.  In  re- 
fcTTing  to  holidays,  I  do  not  intend  to  include  Sundays,  as  to  which  there  is  con- 
siderable prohibitory  legislation  by  this  State,  affecting  business,  public  and  private 
labor,  amusements,  and  the  service  of  civil  process :  (Drummond,  J.  In  re  tVortk- 
ingioH  (1877),  U.  S.  Cir.  Q.,  W.  Dist.  Wis.  7  Biss.  457i458,  459) 

Wyoming  Revised  Statutes,  in  force  January  i,  1887,  pro- 
vide— 

Sec  1430.  The  6rst  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  the 
thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  day  that  may  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  the  annual  thanksgiving  day,  and  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December  of  each  and  every  year,  are  hereby  declared  legal  holidays  in 
and  for  the  Tenitory  of  Wyoming,    (p.  394.)  "" 

Wyoming  also  by  an  Act  relating  to  negotiable  instru- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes,  approved  March  9,  1888,  pro- 
vides— 

Sec  66.  The  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  the 
thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Decem*M  r. 
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-and  any  day  apiK>inted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Terriiory  or  the  President  of  the 
•United  States,  as  a  day  of  fast  or  thanksgiving,  and  any  other  day  made  a  legal 
holiday  by  law,  shall  for  all  purposes  whatsoever  of  presentment  for  payment^ 
'presentment  for  acceptance,  and  the  protesting  or  the  giving  of  notice  of  non- 
acceptance,  or  of  non-payment,  of  all  negotiable  instruments,  be  considered  as 
•legal  holidays ;  and  if  the  first  day  of  January,  the  twenty-second  day  of  Feb- 
•raary,  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  fourth  day  of  July,  or  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
December,  or  any  other  legal  holiday  shall  fall  upon  Sunday,  the  Monday  foUow- 
4ng  shall  be  a  legal  holiday  within  the  meaning  of  this  article.  (Laws,  p.  153.) 

Sec  62.  Except  93  otherwise  provided  in  this  article,  the  three  days  following 
the  day  on  which  a  negotiable  instrument  becomes  due  by  its  terms,  are  allowed 
as  dajrs  of  grace,,  unless  the  last  of  such  days  is  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday,  in 
which  case  the  next  preceding  business  day  shall  be  the  last  day  of  grace  allow- 
ed.   (Id.) 

Sec.  65.  A  negotiable  instrument,  on  which  days  of  grace  are  not  allowed, 
which  by  its  terms  matures  on  Sunday  or  on  a  legal  holiday,  is  payable  on  the  next 
preceding  business  day.     (Id.) 

Chapter  87.  An  Act  authorizing  the  Governor  to  designate  arbor  day  and 
encourage  tree  planting.     (Approved  March  9,  1888.) 

Section  I.  The  Governor  shall  annually,  in  the  spring,  designate  by  official 
proclamation,  an  arbor  day,  to  be  oliserved  by  the  schools,  and  for  economic  tree 
planting,  and  the  same  shall  be  a  legal  holiday.     (Laws,  p.  183.) 

IX.      SUMMARY  OF   THE  STATUTES. 

A  proper  conclusion  to  the  several  statutes  themselves  will 
be  a  classification  and  review  of  some  of  their  provisions,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  their  uniformity.  AnA.firsi,  the  enquiry  is, 
what  days  are  accounted  legal  holidays  ? 

January  First,  or  New  Year's  Day,  is  a  legal  holiday  in  all 
the  States,  except  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Utah  and  Washington. 

January  Eighth,  or  the  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans,  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Louisiana  alone. 

February  Third,  see  Shrove  Tuesday,  infra, 

February  Twelfth  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Louisiana. 

February  Twenty  Second,  or  Washington's  Birthday,  is  a 
legal  holiday  in  all  the  States,  except  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Washington  ( ! ). 

March  Second,  or  the  Anniversary  of  Texan  Independence, 
is  a  legal  holiday  in  that  State  alone. 

March  Twentieth^  see  Good  Friday,  infra, 

April  Twenty-first  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Texas  only. 

April  Twenty-second,  or  Arbor  Day,  sj4pra,  p.  1 54. 
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April  Twenty-sixth,  known  as  Decoration  Day  in  the  States 
where  it  is  observed,  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Alabama  and 
Georgia. 

May  Tenth  is  a  legal  holiday  in  North  Carolina  alone. 

May  Twentieth^  or  the  anniversary  of  the  Mechlenberg 
Declaration  of  Independence,  is  a  legal  holiday  in  North  Car- 
olina alone ;   as  Memorial  Day  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Tennessee. 

May  Thirtieth,  or  Decoration  Day,  is  a  legal  holiday  in  all 
the  States,  except  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Utah,  Virgrinia,  Washington  and  West 
Virginia. 

June  {the  first  Saturday  in),  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Oregon 
under  the  name  and  title  of  Labor  Day. 

July  Fourth,  or  Independence  Day,  is  a  legal  holiday  in  all 
the  States  and  Territories,  except  Arizona  and  Utah. 

September  First,  or  Labor  Day,  is  a  legal  holiday  in 

Massachusetts,  New  York,  [Oregon  (jAt/ra).] 

Nebraska,  Pennsylvania. 

September  Ninth  is  a  legal  holiday  in  California. 
December  Twenty  fifth,  or  Christmas  Day,  is  a  legal  holiday 
in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  except  Arizona. 

Arbor  Day  is  merely  observed  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and 
Michigan  (see  the  statute)  when  proclaimed  by  the  Governor, 
but  is  a  legal  holiday  in 

Colorado,  (for  schools)    .        .  Third  Friday  in  April. 

Idaho,  .....         Last  Monday  of  April. 

Nebraska, Twenty-second  of  April. 

Nevada,  (for  schools)  .        .        Day  appointed  by  the  Govemor. 

Rhode  Island,  (except  for  bills  and  notes)  ** 

Tennessee,  (for  schools)         .        .        Day  appointed  County    Superinten- 
dent. 
Wisconsin,  .....        Day  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Wyoming,  (see  the  statute)    .  " 
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Election  Day,  when   the  election  is   held  throughout  the 
State,  is  a  legal  holiday  in 


Maryland, 

Massachusetts,  (see  the  rtatute) 

Missouri, 

MoQtana, 

Nevada^ 

New  Hampshire, 


California, 

Dakota, 

Florida, 

Idaho, 

Illinois, 

Indiana,  (see  the  statute) 

Maine,  (see  the  statute) 

Fast  Day,  annual  or  special,  is  a  legal  holiday  in 


New  Jersey, 

New  Yoik, 

Oie{|oo, 

Sooth  CaroliiiAy 

TcnncMee, 

Texas, 

WiscoDsin. 


Californfa, 

Colorado, 

Connecticut, 

Dakota, 

District  of  Columbia, 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

Idaho, 

Illinois 

Indiana, 

Iowa, 


Kansas, 

Kentucky, 

Maine, 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts, 

(See  p.  141  su^a) 

Michigan, 

Montana, 

Nebraska, 

New  Hampshire, 


New  MezicDi 

New  York, 

Ohio, 

Oregon, 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode  Island, 

Tennessee, 

Texas, 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

Wyoming. 


Good  Friday,  which  may  happen  as  early  as  the  twentieth  of 
March,  and  as  late  as  the  twenty-third  of  April  (see  the  Tables 
in  the  front  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer),  is  a  legal  holi- 
day in 

Alabama,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 

Louisiana,  Pennsylvania. 

Inauguration  Day,  when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
takes  his  oath  of  office,  is  a  legal  holiday  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Saturday  Afternoon  holidays  are  established  by  law  in  New 
York. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  or  Mardi  Gras,  is  a  legal  holiday  in 
Alabama  and  Louisiana. 

Special  days  set  apart  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  or  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  generally  for  religious 
observances,  in 

Nehraska, 

New  Hampshire,- 

New  Jersey, 

New  Mexico, 

New  York,  (see  the  statute) 

Ohio, 


Dakota, 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

Idaho, 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts, 

Michigan, 


Oregon, 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode  Island, 

Tennessee, 

Texas, 

Virginia, 

Wyoming. 
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Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  legal  holiday  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories,  except  Arizona,  Arkansas  and  Utah. 

Holidays  are  generally  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Governor  of  the  State,  but  Georgia  is 
unique  in  also  allowing  "  any  municipal  authority  "  to  appoint 
days  of  "  thanksgiving,  or  fasting  and  prayer,  or  other  religious 
observances."  So  far  as  localizing  the  holiday,  New  York  now 
authorized  her  governor  to  limit  religious  observances  to  par- 
ticular places  or  sections. 

Second^  the  enquiry  may  be,  on  what  day  is  a  variable  holi- 
day to  be  held,  when  it  would  happen  on  a  Sunday?  It  is 
transferred  to  the  following  Monday  in  all  except  the  follow- 
ing States ;  that  is,  Arizona  and  Arkansas ;  but  Pennsylvania 
is  unique  in  following  the  general  rule  in  all  cases  except  when 
the  thirtieth  of  May  &lls  upon  a  Sunday,  then  Decoration  Day 
is  observed  on  Saturday  the  twenty-ninth.  RJtode  Island 
agreed  with  Pennsylvania  until  1886. 

Appeals  are  to  be  entered  in  Georgia,  within  four  days  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Court  in  which  the  judgment  was  en- 
tered, but  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  are  excluded  from  the 
computation  :     See  page  142. 

Appearance  in  Court,  on  a  legal  holiday  is  expressly  ex- 
cused, by  statute  in  Iowa. 

Couft^  or  law,  days  are  expressly  transferred  by  statute  to 
the  next  law  day,  when  falling  upon  a  legal  holiday  in  Colo- 
rado and  Michigan. 

Days  of  Public  Rest  is  the  statutory  term  in  Louisiana  for 
legal  holidays. 

Judicial  proceedings  are  forbidden,  with  certain  limitations  in 

California,  Michigan,  (see  the  statute)  Nevada, 

Colorado,  Montana,  Oregon, 

Maine,  Nebraska,  Rhode  Island, 

Massachusetts,  Wisconsin. 

Legislative  action  in  the  form  of  ordinary  business  is  for- 
bidden in  Massachusetts. 


igO  LEGAL  HOLIDAYS. 

Liquor  Dealers  are  restrained  in  their  sales,  on  certain  holi- 
days, in  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  New  York  (on  election 
days). 

Process  may  be  issued  and  served  on  a  legal  holiday,  by  ex- 
press statutory  provisions,  in  Colorado.  On  the  other  hand 
the  service  of  process  on  a  legal  holiday  is  expressly  prohibi- 
ted in  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Texas. 

'Public  Offices  are  directed  to  be  closed,  on  a  legal  holiday,  in 

Kentucky,  Minnesota,  New  Yoric, 

Massachusetts,  Tennessee. 

Quiet  is  secured  upon  many  holidays,  by  special  statutory 
provisions,  in  Connecticut. 

Sundays  are  improperly  classed  with  holidays,  in 


Alabama, 

Florida, 

Iowa, 

California, 

Idaho, 

Louisiana, 

DakoU, 

Indiana, 

Oregon. 

Recurring  to  the  new  definition  at  the  bottom  of  page  141, 
the  propriety  of  placing  religious  observances  first,  will  appear 
from  the  summary  of  the  statutes.  Yet  it  is  equally  dear 
that  no  effort  has  been  made  in  recent  years  to  secure  any 
Sabbatical  observance  of  (e.  g.)  Good  Friday.  All  that  has 
been  desired  is  such  freedom  from  monetary  transactions,  as 
by  the  closing  of  the  banks  and  cessation  of  business  directly 
dependent  thereon,  may  allow  of  choice  in  the  method  of  pass- 
ing the  day.  The  addition  of  days  of  political  or  social 
significance,  leads  to  no  proper  confusion  of  thought,  but 
rather  serves  the  more  sharply  to  distinguish  the  weekly 
dies  non  as  one  founded  upon  a  natural  law  of  regular  recur- 
rence, whose  violation  appeals  to  more  than  the  mere  legisla- 
tive punishments.  John  B.  Uhle. 
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RECENT  AMERICAN  DECISIONS. 

Supreme  Court  of  California, 

BARRETT  v.  MARKET  ST.  C  RY.  CO. 

Tbe  roles  and  regulations  of  a  carrier  of  passengers  most  be  reasonable,  and 
the  carrier  mnst  deal  in  a  reasonable  manner  with  the  persons  carried. 

It  would  be  aoreasonable  for  a  street  railway  company  to  require  passengers 
upon  iu  cars  to  tender  the  exact  fare  charged,  and  to  refuse  to  make  change  for 
Qotes  or  coin  of  a  reasonable  amount 

The  tender  of  a  five  dollar  gold  piece  or  legal  tender  note  is  not  unreasonable, 
tnd  a  railway  company  is  bound  to  supply  its  conductors  with  sufficient  money  to 
change  a  coin  or  note  of  that  denomination. 

A  distinction  w&  to  what  is  a  reasonable  tender,  exists  between  railroads,  where 
pasMogers  may  pay  their  fares  at  a  ticket  office,  and  street  railways,  where  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  upon  the  cars. 

Appeal  from  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

W,  H.  L.  Barnes,  for  appellant. 

Stanley^  Stoney  &  Hayes,  for  respondent. 

Patterson,  J.,  November  26,  1889.  Action  for  damages 
for  the  forcible  ejection  of  plaintiff  from  one  of  defendant's 
cars.  The  defense  was  that  the  plaintiff  had  refused  to  pay  his 
&re,  and  that,  therefore,  the  defendant  was  justified  in  ejecting 
him.  The  trial  court  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintifl)  and  the 
defendant  appeals  upon  the  findings.  The  material  portions 
of  the  findings  are  as  follows  : 

"That  while  in  said  car,  as  such  passenger,  and  when  said  car  was  near  the 
comer  of  Second  and  Market  streets,  the  conductor  in  charge  of  said  car,  on  be- 
half of  the  defendant,  did,  in  the  course  of  hb  employment  as  such  conductor, 
demand  of  the  plaintiff  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  5  cents,  being  the  legal  fare 
ind  cost  of  transportation  on  said  car.  That  said  plaintiff  did  not  have  in  his 
possession  any  coin  or  currency  of  the  exact  value  of  5  cents,  or  any  coin  of  any 
smaller  denomination  than  a  ^5  gold-piece,  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
and  plaintiff,  in  response  to  said  demand  of  said  conductor,  offered  said  conductor 
a  I5  gold-piece,  and  told  said  conductor  to  take  his  (plaintiff's)  fare  out  of  said 
som  of  #5.  That  the  conductor  refused  to  accept  said  ^5  gold-piece,  informing 
the  plaintiff  that  he  was  unable  to  make  change  for  said  ^5  gold-piece,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  payment  to  him  by  the  plaintiff  of  the  exact  sum  of  5  cents,  at  the 
same  time  directing  plaintiff  if  he  did  not  produce  and  pay  said  sum  of  5  cents  to 
leave  the  car.  That  the  plaintiff  informed  the  conductor  that  the  $5  gold-piece 
was  the  smallest  coin  he  had;  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  his  fare,  but  could  not 
furnish  the  exact  amount ;  and  refused  to  leave  the  car  upon  the  demand  of  the  con- 
ductor. That  thereupon  the  conductor  stopped  said  car,  and  called  the  driver  to 
his  assistance,  and  both  of  them  thereupon  seized  the  plaintiff,  and,  against  his 
protest,  opposition,  and  struggles,  forcibly  ejected  him  from  said  oar  at  the  comer 
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of  said  Second  and  Market  streets,  and  in  so  doing  inflicted  upon  plaintiff  Tarioos 
bruises  and  injuries.  •  *  *  And  the  Court  finds  fh>m  the  foregoing  facts  aloae 
that  the  plaintiff  did  not  refuse  to  pay  fare  for  his  transportation  on  said  car,  and  did 
not  insist  upon  any  right,  or  supposed  right,  to  be  transported  free  of  charge, 
under  any  circumstances  or  ujwn  any  condition,  and  that  plaintiff  was  not  ejected 
or  put  out  of  said  car  for  a  refusal  to  pay  his  fjre.  And  as  a  conclusion  of  law, 
from  the  foregoing  facts,  the  Court  finds  that  the  plaintiflf  is  entitled  to  judgment/* 
etc.  It  is  stipulated  by  counsel  *'that,  if  plaintiff  were  entitled  to  damages,  ^500 
was  a  fair  and  just  estimate  thereof.*' 

The  question  on  the  merits  to  which  counsel  have  mainly 
directed  their  arguments  is  whether  the  passenger  was  bound  to 
tender  the  exact  fare.  It  is  argued  for  the  appellant,  that  the 
rule  in  relation  to  the  performance  of  contracts  applies,  and 
that  the  exact  sum  must  be  tendered.  But  we  do  not  think 
so.  The  fitre  can  be  demanded  in  advance  as  well  as  at  a  sub- 
sequent time:  Civil  Code,  §  2187.  And,  so  far  as  this  ques- 
tion is  concerned,  we  see  no  diflerence  in  principle  where  the 
fare  is  demanded  in  advance  and  where  it  is  demanded  subse- 
quently. If  it  be  demanded  in  advance,  there  is  no  con- 
tract. The  carrier  simply  refuses  to  make  a  contract  Con- 
sequently, the  rule  in  relation  to  the  performance  of  con* 
tracts,  whatever  it  be,  has.  no  necessary  application.  The 
obligation  of  the  carrier  in  such  case  would  be  that  which  the 
law  imposes  on  every  common  carrier,  viz.,  that  he  must,  "  if 
able  to  do  so,  accept  and  carry  whatever  is  offered  to  him,  at 
a  reasonable  time  and  place,  of  a  kind  that  he  undertakes  or  is 
accustomed  to  carry:  "  Id.  §  2169.  This  duty,  like  every  other 
which  the  law  imposes,  must  have  a  reasonable  performance ; 
and  we  do  not  think  it  would  in  all  cases  be  reasonable  for  the 
carrier  to  demand  the  exact  fare  as  a  condition  of  carriage. 
Suppose  that  on  entering  a  street-car  a  person  should  tender 
the  sum  of  10  cents?  Would  it  be  reasonable  for  the  carrier 
to  refuse  it  ?  Prior  to  the  act  of  1 878,  the  usual  fare  was  6}( 
cents.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  unreasonable  for  the  carrier 
to  demand  the  exact  fare ;  for  there  is  no  coin  in  the  country 
which  would  enable  the  passenger  to  answer  such  a  demand. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  passenger  to  furnish  such  a 
sum.  Consequently,  to  allow  the  carrier  to  maintain  such  a 
demand,  would  be  to  allow  him  to  refuse  to  perform  the  duty 
which  the  law  imposes  upon  him.  The  fare  which  he  is  now 
allowed  to  charge  is  no  longer  the  sum  mentioned.    The  act  of 
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1878  forbids  him  to  "charge  or  collect  a  higher  rate  than  5 
cents."  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  lower  rate  from  being 
charged.  The  carrier  might  fix  it  at  4^  cents,  and  in  such  a 
case  it  would  be  equally  impossible  for  the  passenger  to  com- 
ply with  such  a  demand  as  in  the  case  above  put.  Conse- 
quently, it  will  not  do  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  the  passen- 
ger is  obliged  to  tender  the  exact  fare. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  passenger  may  tender  any 
sum,  however  large.  If  he  should  tender  a  $\oo  bill,  for 
example,  it  would  be  clear  that  the  carrier  would  not  be  bound 
to  furnish  change.  The  true  rule  must  be,  not  that  the  pas- 
senger must  tender  the  exact  fare,  but  that  he  must  tender  a 
reasonable  sum,  and  that  the  carrier  must  accept  such  tender, 
and  must  furnish  change  to  a  reasonable  amount.  The  obli- 
gation to  furnish  a  reasonable  amount  of  change  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  which  the  law  imposes  from  the  nature  of  the 
business.  Section  2188  of  the  Civil  Code  provides  that  "a 
passenger  who  refuses  to  pay  his  fare,  or  to  conform  to  any 
lawful  regulation  of  the  carrier,  may  be  ejected  from  the  vehicle 
by  the  carrier."  The  question  is  whether  the  findings  show  a 
refusal  to  pay, — ^whether  the  tender  of  a  ^5  gold-piece  was 
sufficient 

It  is  claimed  by  appellant  that  the  establishment  of  the  rule 
contended  for  by  the  respondent  would  lead  to  great  inconveni- 
ence, and  make  it  the  duty  of  the  carrier  of  persons  for  hire  in 
street-cars  to  provide  its  conductors  with  sufficient  small  coin 
to  do  a  general  exchange  business  with  all  passengers;  thus 
requiring  the  company  to  intrust,  to  a  class  of  employes  who 
are  usually  of  no  pecuniary  responsibility,  large  sums  of 
money.  It  is  further  said,  that  if  the  tender  of  a  $$  gold- 
piece  is  a  tender  of  the  amount  actually  due,  and  the  conductor 
is  bound  to  receive  it  and  return  $4.95  to  the  passenger,  the 
same  principle  would  apply  to  the  offer  by  the  passenger  of 
$10  or  ^20  in  gold  or  currency.  With  the  question  of  con- 
venience, however,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  bears  upon  the  question  whether  the  amount  tendered  was  a 
reasonable  sum,  such  as  the  carrier  was  bound  to  accept  It 
does  not  follow,  if  it  be  established  as  a  rule,  that  ^5  is  a  rea- 
sonable amount  to  be  tendered  to  a  conductor,  that  ^20  or  ^50 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 13. 
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is  also  a  reasonable  amount,  and  must  be  accepted.  The  fears 
of  the  appellant  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  passen- 
gers generally  will  contumaciously,  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
&re,  and  require  the  companies  to  carry  them  free,  offer  coin  of 
a  large  denomination.  But  these  fears,  we  think,  can  be  safely  set 
aside  upon  the  theory  that  a  question  like  this  will,  as  is  usual, 
settle  itself  by  a  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation  between 
carrier  and  passenger.  It  is  a  well-known  feict,  that  the  f  5 
gold-piece  is  practically  the  lowest  gold  coin  in  use  in  this 
section  of  the  country. 

The  case  upon  which  the  appellant  relies,  Futtan  v.  Grand 
Trunk  Ry.  Co,  (1858),  17  U.  C.  Q.  B.  428,  is  not  quite 
in  point  In  that  case  the  plaintiff  had  boarded  a  train 
of  cars  without  a  ticket,  and  when  asked  for  his  &re 
declined  paying  it,  as  he  said  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
how  far  he  should  go.  The  conductor  told  him  that  he  must 
decide,  and  afterwards,  on  his  declining  again  on  the  same 
ground,  stopped  the  train  and  put  him  off.  The  plaintiff  then 
tendered  the  conductor  a  j(20  gold-piece,  telling  him  to  take 
his  fare,  f  i  .3 5,  out  of  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Court 
very  properly  held,  that  the  plaintiff  had  refused  to  pay  his 
(are,  within  the  meaning  of  a  statute  very  much  like  our  own, 
and  that  the  conductor  was  justified  in  refusing  to  carry  him 
further.    The  Court  said — 

**  The  general  practice  is  for  the  passengers  to  pay  at  the  office,  and  get  tickets, 
*  *  *  and  a  person  rushing  into  a  car  without  a  ticket  has  no  reason  to  expect 
that  he  will  find  the  conductor  prepared  to  change  a  $20  gold-piece,  for  he  relies 
upon  receiving  tickets  from  the  parties,  or,  if  money  is  to  be  paid  to  him  instead, 
that  it  will  be  paid  with  reasonable  regard  to  what  is  convenient  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

A  distinction  ought  to  be  made,  we  think,  between  passen- 
gers traveling  on  steam  railroads  and  those  traveling  on  street 
railroads.  Passengers  of  the  former  class  are  expected  to 
prepare  themselves  with  tickets  procured  at  the  regular  office 
established  at  the  station  where  the  trains  regularly  stop. 
Horse -cars  and  cable-cars  stop  at  all  points  along  the  road  at 
the  beck  of  those  desiring  to  ride,  and  the  conductors  do  not, 
as  a  general  thing,  expect  to  receive  tickets  for  the  passage. 
Judgment  and  order  affirmed 

We  concur:  Fox,  J.;  Works,  J. 
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As  t  general  rule,  in  order  to  con- 
stitate  a  valid  tender,  the  exact  amount 
(lae  must  be  offered:  17  Amer.  Law 
Reg.  745,749.  The  debtor  cannot 
tender  a  bank  note  or  coin  for  a  larger 
amount  than  the  debt,  and  require 
change  to  be  made :  Betterbte  v.  Davis 
(181 1),  3  Camp.  70;  Robinson  v. 
Cook  (1815),  6  Taunt.  336.  But  while 
a  railway  company,  by  permitting  a 
passenger  to  board  its  car  without 
denianding  the  pajrment  of  hia  fare  in 
advance,  actually  esUbli^hes  between 
itself  and  him  the  relation  of  deUor 
snd  creditor,  the  enforcement  of  a  x^ile 
requiring  the  tender  of  the  exact  fare 
would  be  impracticable,  and  such  a  rule 
would  undoubtedly  be  pronounced  un- 
reasouable  by  the  courts.  In  TarbtU 
▼.  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Co,  (1868), 
34  Cal.  616,  the  passenger  tendered 
the  conductor  the  amount  of  his  fare  in 
United  States  legal  tender  notes.  The 
conductor  refused  to  accept  them  and 
demanded  coin.  This  not  being  pro- 
duced, the  passenger  was  ejected,  and 
subsequently  brought  suit  for  damages. 
Counsel  for  the  railroad  company,  while 
admitting  that  a  common  carrier  is 
bound  to  carry  all  properly  behaved 
persons  on  payment  or  tender  of  their 
bst^  argued  that,  before  the  transpor- 
tation is  completed,  there  is  no  "  debt " 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Legal 
Tender  Acts,  on  the  part  of  the  passen- 
ger, and  that  therefore  a  tender  of 
United  States  notes  was  not  sufficient 
and  the  company  was  justified  in  the 
ejection.  In  support  of  this  contention 
they  cited  the  case  of  Perry  v.  IV'aih- 
burn  (1862),  20  Cal.  318  (approved  by 
the  Supreme  Cour:  of  the  United  States  in 
Lant  County  v.  Oregon  (1868),  7  Wall. 
(74  U.  S.)  71,  and  subsequent  cases), 
where  it  was  held  that  taxes  levied 
onder  State  authority  did  not  constitute 
a  debt  within  the  meaning  of  the  Legal 
Tender  Acts.  But  tlie  Court  held  that 
**  the  point  that  the  defendant  was  not 


bound  to  carry  the  plaintiff  because  the 
fare  which  he  offered  to  fiay  was  in 
legal  tender  notes,  is  not  tenable.  * 
♦  .  ♦  There  being  no  contract  in  writ- 
ing stipulating  for  coin,  we  find  t.othing 
in  the  case  which  takes  it  out  of  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  Con<;ress  in 
relation  to  legal  tender  notes.  Railroad 
fares  are  not  taxes,  and  do  not  fall 
within  the  rule  in  Perry  t.  Washburn 
{supra).  Whether  the  defendant  could 
have  legally  exacted  payment  in  ooia 
before  the  plaintiff  was  admitted  into 
the  cars  and  the  journey  commenced,  is 
a  question  not  involved  in  thb  case,  and 
upon  which  we  express  no  opinion. 
Having  received  the  plaintiff  and  pro- 
ceeded several  miles  upon  the  journey, 
the  defendant  must  be  held  to  have  con- 
sented to  receive  in  payment  of  the  fare 
any  good  and  lawful  money  which  the 
plaintiff  might  tender,  when  called  upon 
for  payment.  The  kind  of  money  to  be 
paid  had  then  ceased  to  be  an  open 
question,  for  the  contract  was  already 
made  and  in  process  of  performance.' 
To  the  same  eiTcct  is  the  recent  case 
of  Morgan  v.  Jersey  City  ks*  B,  Ry. 
Co.t  decided  by  the  Supreme  (^ourt  of 
New  Jersey,  November  13, 1889.  There 
the  passenger  tendered  a  silver  coin, 
worn  smooth  by  use.  The  conductor 
refused  to  accept  it,  and,  uix)n  the  pas- 
senger declining  to  tender  other  money, 
ejectetl  him  from  the  car.  U|)on  the  trial 
of  a  suit  for  damages,  the  Court  in- 
structed the  jury  as  follows:  "The 
plaintiff  tendered  this  ten-cent  piece,  a 
genuine  and  recognizable  coin  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  was  his  lawful 
fare,  provided  that  you  believe  that  the 
coin  is  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
when  issued  from  the  mint,  except  as 
it  has  been  changed  by  proper  use.  If 
there  has  been  no  other  abrasion,  no 
other  defacement  of  that  coin,  except 
such  as  it  lias  received  in  the  parsing 
from  hand  to  hand, then  it  ii  still,  under 
the  laws  of  the  counry,  a  good   ten- 
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cent  piece,  and  was  the  fare  of  the 
plaintiflf.  If  you  think  it  has  been 
ftherwise  changed,  willfully  changed,  it 
has  ceased  to  be  a  lawful  coin  of  the 
country,  and  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  law- 
ful tender."  The  Supreme  Court  held 
this  instruction  to  be  sul)stanlially  cor- 
rect. The  opinion  is  well  worth  quot- 
ing at  length :  **  By  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1875  (Rer.  Stat.  U.  S.  i  3586).  the 
silver  coins  of  the  United  Slates  shall 
be  a  legal  tender,  at  their  nominal 
Talue,  for  any  amount,  not  exceeding 
five  dollars,  in  any  one  pa)-ment.  By 
the  Act  of  January  9,  1879  (Supp. 
Rev.  Stat.  U.  S.  48S),thc  holder  of  any 
of  the  silver  coins  of  the  United  States 
of  smaller  denomination  than  one 
dollar  may,  on  presentation  of  the  same 
in  sums  of  twenty  dollars,  or  any  mul- 
tiple thereof,  at  the  office  of  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  receive 
therefor  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States.  Section  3  increases  the  le- 
gal tender  of  silver  coin  to  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars,  instead  of  five  dollars, 
nnder  the  previous  statute.  In  Section 
3585  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  gold 
coins  of  the  United  States  are  made  a 
legal  tender  in  all  payments  at  their 
nominal  value,  when  not  below  the 
standard  weight  and  limit  of  tolerance 
for  the  single  piece ;  and,  when  reduced 
in  weight  below  such  standard  and 
tolerance,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at 
valuation  in  pro|X)rtion  to  their  actual 
weight.  The  limit  of  toleration  for 
^old  coin  referred  to  is  found  in 
Sections  3505  and  35 1 1,  to  be,  when 
reduced  in  weight  by  natural  abrasion, 
not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
centum  below  the  standard  weight  pre- 
scribed by  law,  after  a  circulation  of 
twenty-years,  as  shown  by  the  date  of 
coinage,  and  at  a  ratable  proportion  for 
any  period  less  than  twenty  years.  This 
particularity  in  the  limitation  and  allow- 
ance as  to  gold  coin  is  not  found  in  the 
case  of  natural  abrasion  in  silver  coins. 


This  difference  is  very  noticeable  and 
important  in  a  question  of  statutory  con- 
struction and  legislative  intention.  It 
seems  by  these  statmes  that,  so  long  as 
a  genuine  silver  coin  is  worn  only  by 
natural  abrasion,  is  not  appreciably 
diminished  in  weight,  and  retains  the 
appearance  of  a  coin  duly  issued  from 
the  mint,  it  is  a  legal  tender  for  its 
original  value  ;  I/.  S.  v.  Lissner  (1882), 
U.  S.  Circ.  Crt.  D.  Mass.,  12  Fed. 
Repr.  840.  The  coin  in  question 
in  this  case  was  shown  in  court  to 
the  jury.  It  does  not  appear  in  the 
evidence  to  have  been  so  worn  that  it 
was  light  in  weight,  or  not  distinguish- 
able as  a  genuine  dime.  With  no 
limitation  put  upon  its  circulation  by 
the  Government,  it  would  seem  that 
none  was  intended,  so  long  as  it  was 
not  defaced,  cut,  or  mutilated,  and 
was  only  made  smooth  by  constant  and 
long-continued  handling,  while  being 
circulated  as  part  of  the  national  cur- 
rency. The  instruction  was  right,  as 
the  facts  appear,  and  as  the  jury  found 
them." 

In  both  the  cases  cited,  the  relation 
subsisting  between  the  carrier  and  the 
passenger,  after  the  latter  had  entered 
the  car  without  pre  payment  of  his  fare, 
was  recognized  to  be  that  of  creditor 
and  debtor.  Consequently  the  passen- 
ger was  required  to  offer  to  pay  his 
fare  in  the  Icjjal  tender  of  the  country, 
and  the  carrier,  when  such  a  tender 
was  made,  was  bound  to  accept  it.  As 
has  been  already  stated,  a  strict  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  of  tender,  would 
justify  the  carrier  in  refusing  to  accept 
anything  except  the  exact  amount  of  the 
fare.  But  another  principle  here  comes 
into  play  and  must  be  recognized.  It  is 
this  principle  which  sustains  the  ruling 
in  the  principal  case.  Reasonablenea 
must  characterize  all  the  dealings  of  a 
common  carrier  with  its  passengers.  It 
has  the  power  to  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  guide  and  govern  its  agents 
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nthe  djicha^e  of  ih?ir  duties  and  for 

he  conduct  of  passengers  while  upon 
ts  cars  or  conveyances,  but  such  rules 
ipd  regulaiions  must  be  reasonable : 
vVhcelcr  on  Carriers,  130-1-2.  "  Regu- 

ations  will  be  deemed  reasonable, 
vhich  are  suitable  to  enable  them 
[carriers)  to  perform  the  duties  they 
jodertake,  and  to  secure  their  own  just 
ights  in  such  employment;  and  also  such 
IS  are  necessary  and  proper  to  insure 
iie  safety  and  promote  the  comfort  of 
passengers :"  Commonwealth  v.  Power 
(i«44),7  Met.  (Mass.)  596;  State  v. 
Ckouin  (1858),  7  Iowa  204.  SoaUo  the 
reguladoos  of  the  carrier  must  be  en- 
forced in  a  reasonable  manner,  and  its 
treatment  of  its  passengers  must  in  all 
:ases  be  characterized  by  this  same 
quality  of  reasonableness.  Thus  in 
ieveral  cases  it  has  been  held  that, 
where  a  passenger,  who  has  purchased 
a  ticket,  but  is  unable  to  find  it  at  the 
moment  of  the  conductor's  dcnund  for 
its  production,  is  entitled  to  be  allowed 
reasonable  time  to  make  search  for  it : 
Maples  V.  New  York  &*  N.  H.  R,  R, 
Co.  (1871),  38  Conn.*  557 ;  I/ayes  v. 
Aw  York  Cent,  6-  I/.  R.  R.  R.  Co. 
(S.  a  N.  Y.  1884),  10  Alb.  Law  Jour. 
469 ;  International^  G.  N.  R.  R,  Co. 
T.  Wilkes  (1887),  68  Tex.  617. 

A  passenger  who  has  neither  ticket 
nor  money  is  also  entitled  to  reasonable 
time  in  which  to  borrow  the  sum  needed 
from  other  passengers,  if  he  requests  to 
be  permitted  to  do  so :  Curly,  Chicagot 
R.  I.  6*  P.  R.  R.  Co.  (1884),  63  Iowa 
417;  Clark  y.  Wilmington^  H'eldon 
R.  R.  Co,  (1885),  91  N.  C.  506. 

An  interesting  case  is  Louisville  &* 
Nashville  R.  R,  Co.  v.  GarreU  (l88l), 
8  Lea  (Tenn.)  438.  The  plaintiflfhad 
there  boarded  a  train  without  ticket  or 
money,  but  having  a  tax  certificate, 
which  he  supposed  would  be  accepted 
ior  his  fare,  but  which  the  conductor  re- 
vised to  receive.  The  latter  also  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  proceed  to  the 


next  station,  where  he  stated  that  he 
could  get  money.  As  the  conductor 
was  ejecting  him,  anotlur  pa&senger 
offered  to  pay  the  fare,  but  the  con- 
ductor would  not  accept  iL  The  Court 
said :  **  The  fact  of  a  party  getting  on 
a  passei^rcar  for  the  purpose  of  travel, 
of  itself  creates  by  operation  of  law  a 
contract,  or  the  law  defines  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  the  obligations  of  which 
bind  both  p:\rttes.  On  the  part  of  the 
carrier,  among  other  things,  the  party  is 
entitled  to  be  carried  with  the  care  re- 
quired by  law,  at  the  established  rates 
and  with  no  unnecessary  delay.  On 
the  part  of  the  passenger,  he  is  bound 
as  the  first  duly  to  pay,  or  offer,  or  be 
willing  to  pay  his  fare  according 
to  such  reasonable  regulations  &h 
may  be  established  by  the  com|)any. 
Payment,  when  demanded,  is  his  duly. 
The  receipt  of  the  compensation  is  the 
right  of  the  carrier,  and  this  is  a  condi- 
tion precedent,  without  the  performance 
of  which  he  is  not  bound  to  perform 
the  service.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  principle 
is,  the  carrier  is  bound  to  carry,  but  is 
entitled  to  his  pay — ^when  this  is  offered, 
the  law  imposes  the  duty.  This  being 
conceded,  it  seems  to  follow  that  *  * 
*  if  another  person  offered  to  pay  the 
fare  before  ejection  from  the  car,  the 
carrier  was  bound  ro  receive  it  and 
transport  the  passenger.  It  is  unimpor- 
tant to  the  carrier  from  whom  the  money 
comes.  If  it  is  the  proper  amount,  he 
gets  what  he  is  entitled  to,  and  must 
perform  the  duty  imposed.  ♦  ♦  « 
To  lest  this  further,  however,  suppose  a 
carrier  should  make  a  regulation  that 
none  but  money  from  the  pocket  of  the 
passenger  himself  should  be  received  by 
conductors  on  passenger  trains,  and  if 
money  should  be  offered  by  a  friend  to 
pay  a  party's  fare,  it  should  be  rejected, 
no  one  could  hesiute  to  say  such  a  regu- 
lation would  be  void  as  unreasonrble, 
and  beyond  the  power  of  the  company 
to  make.    If  such  a  rule  could  not  be 
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properly  made,  the  act  of  a  conductor 
in  such  a  case,  without  a  regulation  to 
that  effect,  cannot  be  justified.  ♦  »  ♦ 
Public  policy,  the  interest  and  rights  of 
of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  known 
conditions  surrounding  the  business  of 
carrying  passengers  by  railroads  in  this 
conntiy,  demand  that  no  narrow  or 
technical  rules  should  be  prescribed  to 
enable  them  to  exercbe  any  arbitrary 
authority  whaterer  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  growing  out  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  public  On  the  other 
hand,  every  principle  of  fairness  and 
right  demands  that  the  carrier  should 
be  sustained  in  enforcing  such  reasona- 
.  able  regulations  as  may  by  experience 
be  found  necessary  and  proper  in  the 
conduct  and  management  of  the  vast 
machinery  to  be  administered  in  carry- 
mg  on  this  complicated  and  responsible 
business.*' 

Questions  as  to  what  b,  or  k  not 
reasonable,  are  sometimes  determinable 
by  the  Court  and  sometimes  by  the  jury. 
In  the  principal  case  the  Court  held,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  that  it  would  be  unreas- 
onable to  require  a  passenger  to  tender 
the  exact  fare  and  that  the  carrier  must 
be  prepared  to  liirnish  change  to  a  reas- 
onable amount,  and  further  that  five 
dollars  was  such  a  reasonable  amount, 
so  that  the  tender  of  a  five  dollar  gold- 
piece,  cr  note,  was  reasonable. 

In  the  case  referred  to  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  (Fuiton  v.  Grand  Trunk 
Ry.  Co,  (1858),  17  U.  C  Q.  B.  428),  it 
was  also  as  a  matter  of  law  held,  that 
the  tender  of  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece 
in  payment  of  fare  amounting  to  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  "  was  not  a 
reasonable  offer  to  pay,"  requiring,  as  it 
did,  more  than  eighteen  dollars  to  be 
paid  back  in  change.  Even  the  officer 
attending  at  the  ticket  office  *<  might 
reasonably  object  to  the  of)er  of  a 
twenty-dollar  gold  piece  in  order  that 
one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  might 
be  taken  out  of  it    If  any  or  all  of  the 


passengers  might  put  him  to  the  troubl 
of  giving  back  so  much  change  as  tha 
it  would  be  impossible  that  the  busines 
could  be  transacted  with  the  expeditioi 
which  is  necessary,  or  with  prope 
caution."  Much  less  reasonable  woulc 
it  be  to  require  the  conductor  to  be  pre 
pared   to   make   change   to  such  ai 


Thus,  it  appears  that  the  question  tc 
be  determined  is  recognized  in  both  cases 
to  be,  what  u  reasonable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  emphasized  in  the 
principal  case  by  reference  to  the  fact 
that  this  question  might  have  to  be  an- 
swered differently  in  the  case  of  steam 
railroads,  where  fares  may  be  paid  at 
the  ticket  office,  and  street  railwiqrs, 
where  they  are  payable  only  upon  the 
can.  While  in  each  of  these  cases  the 
Court  very  properly  treats  the  question 
of  reasonableness  as  one  of  law,  circum- 
stances might  be  readily  conceived 
which  would  render  the  reasonableness 
of  the  amount  tendered  a  question  of 
fact,  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury. 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  duty  of  a 
street  railway  to  deal  with  its  passen- 
gers in  a  reasonable  manner,  has  been 
recognized  and  enforced  by  the  courts. 
In  Haliy,  Second  and  Third  Sts.  P. 
Ry,  Co,  (1883),  14  W.  N.  C.  (Pa.)  242, 
where  a  passenger,  in  handing  his  fare 
to  the  conductor,  dropped  the  coin  into 
the  straw  upon  the  floor  of  the  car,  the 
Court  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  re- 
main upon  the  car  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  to  search  for  the  coin, 
before  he  could  be  ejected  for  non-pay- 
ment of  fare.  In  Corbett  v.  Tzoenty- 
third  St,  Ry.  Co,  (1886),  42  Hun.  (N. 
Y.)  5S7,  tue  facts  were  as  follows: 
The  passenger,  on  entering  a  car  which 
was  operated  by  a  driver  without  a 
conductor,  put  into  the  box  used  for 
that  purpose  five  fares  for  himself  and 
three  companions.  Upon  discovering 
his  mistake  and  applying  to  the  driver 
for  the  restitution  of  the  excessive  fare 
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placed  in  the  box,  the  driver  refused  to 
restore  it,  alleging  that  he  had  no  au- 
thority to  return  the  fare  or  correct  the 
mistake,  and  directed  the  passenger  to 
repair  to  the  office  of  the  company  for 
his  mooey.  Daring  a  wordy  alteica- 
tkm  between  the  passenger  and  the 
driver,  which  followed  the  tatter's  re- 
fiml  to  retnm  the  fare,  a  lady  entered 
the  car  and  delivered  her  five  cents  fare 
to  the  passenger  who  placed  it  in  his 
pocket,  and,  upon  hb  refusal  to  deposit 
it  in  the  box,  the  driver  ejected  him 
from  the  car  and  delivered  him  into  the 
CQStody  of  a  policeman.  A  regulation 
of  the  company  required  a  passenger 
thns  deprived  of  hb  money  by  his  own 
mistake,  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany for  reimbursement.  The  Court 
held  that  "the  plaintiff  was  clearly 
entitled  to  a  restitmion  of  the  money 
deposited  by  him  by  mistake  in  the  box 
phced  in  the  car  to  receive  the  fare  of 
the  passengers,  and,  as  the  driver  him- 
self was  not  authorized  to  return  the 
fare,  and  in  that  manner  correct  the 
mistake,  it  was  an  entirely  reasonable 
coorse  to  adopt  for  the  plaintiff  to  re- 
ceive the  fiEue,  which  he  did  of  the 
odier  passenger,  and  in  that  manner 
reimburse  himself  for  the  money  inad- 
vertently placed  in  the  box.  The  regu- 
lation of  the  railway  company  requiring 
a  passenger,  who  may  be  deprived  of 
bis  mooey  by  his  own  mistake  in  this 
manner,  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany for  its  reimbursement  and  the  cor- 
rection of  the  mistake,  is  entirely  un- 
reasonable. *  *  *  As  long  as  the 
company  does  not  authorize  the  driver 
hunself  to  rectify  the  mistake,  it  b  co 
more  than  reasonable  that  the  passenger 
should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  by  receiv- 
iog,  for  that  purpose,  the  fare  of  any 
passenger  afterwards  entering  the  car." 
In  the  case  of  Morris  v.  Atlantic  Ave, 
^.  R.  Co,  (1889),  u6  N.  Y.  552,  a 
nile  of  the  company  imposing  an  extra 
charge  for  packages  brought  upon  its 


cars  and  **  too  large  to  be  carried  on 
the  lap  of  the  passenger  without  incom- 
moding others,"  was  considered.  The 
Court  say:  "  For  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  road,  and  for  the  accommo- 
dation and  comfort  of  its  passengers, 
certain  regulations  are  evidently  essen- 
tial. The  one  in  question  was  reason- 
able, but  that  portion  of  it  relating  to 
the  present  case  b  indefinite  in  so  far 
that  it  does  not  in  terms  fumbh  all  the 
information  necessary  to  its  execution, 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  fact  that 
the  package  is  too  large  to  be  carried  in 
the  lap  of  the  passenger  without  incom- 
moding others.  A  package  may  be 
such  and  so  large  as  to  require  the  con- 
clusion that  it  b  within  the  rule,  which 
entitles  the  company  to  demand  the  in- 
crea«ed  fare,  and  in  such  case  the  Court 
might,  as  matter  of  law,  so  determine. 
When  it  does  not  necessarily  so  appear, 
the  question  arising,  in  that  respect,  be- 
comes one  of  fact  to  be  otherwise  db- 
posed  of.  In  the  present  case  »  *  » 
the  question  was  for  the  jury  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  extent  of  the  platntifl's 
package  was  such  as  to  be  embraced 
within  the  meaning  of  the  regulation." 

It  has  been  frequently  decided  that 
the  conductor  of  a  street  car  has  the 
power  to  expel  a  passenger  whose  con- 
dition and  conduct,  either  by  reason  of 
intoxication  or  other  cause,  are  **  such 
as  to  give  a  reasonable  ground  of  belief 
that  his  presence  and  continuance  in 
the  vehicle  would  create  inconvenience 
and  disturbance  and  cause  discomfort 
and  annoyance  to  other  passengers:" 
Vinton  v.  Middlesex  R,  R.  Co.  (1865), 
1 1  Allen  (Mass.)  304 ;  Murphy  v.  Union 
Ry,  C<>.  (1875),  llS Mass. 228 ;  Lemont 
V.  Washington  ^  G.  R.  R.  Co.  (1881), 
I  Mack.  (D.  C)  180.  In  the  last  men- 
tioned case  the  Court  held  that  a  pas- 
senger in  a  street  railway  car,  who  is 
unable  to  sit  up  and  is  sick  to  vomiting, 
may  lawfully  be  expelled,  whether  his 
sickness  proceed  from  drunkenness  or 
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not.  "  Where  the  circamstances  are  of 
such  a  striking  character  as  to  give  rise 
to  a  reasonable  and  honest  apprehen- 
sion of  disorder  and  annoyances  from 
he  conduct  and  condition  of  a  passenger, 
the  conductor  may  exercise  his  authority 
and  exclude  the  offender,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  order  of  the  ve- 
hicle intact.  It  is  evident  that  the  police 
of  horse  railway  cars,  in  ortler  to  be  effi- 
cient, must  be  preventive  as  well  as  re- 
troactive, and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
allowing  the  conductor  to  exercise  a 
reasonable  discretion  in  order  to  prevent 
acts  of  impropriety  or  violence,  when 
they  are  likely  to  occur.  A  homicidal 
lunatic,  or  a  notorious  thief,  may  be 
ejected,  although  they  have  neither 
slain  nor  robbed  a  passenger,  if  there  is 
reasonable  fear  of  danger.  ♦  ♦  » 
The  safeguard  against  an  unjust  or  un- 
authorized use  of  the  power  ia  to  be 
found  in  the  consideration  that  it  can 
never  be  properly  exercised,  except  in 
cases  where  it  can  lie  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  condition  or  conduct  of 
a  person  was  such  as  to  render  it  rea- 
sonably certain  that  he  would  occasion 
discomfort  or  annoyance  to  other  pas- 
sengers, if  admitted  into  a  public  vehi- 
cle or  allowed  to  remain.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Thus  we  see  that  reasonable  and  prob- 
able cause  will  authorize  the  carrier  or 
his  agents  in  the  business  to  exercise 
the  right  of  exclusion  in  a  proper  case, 
where  a  breach  of  good  order  might 
reasonably  ht  apprehended.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Of  course,  for  an  abuse  of  this  discre- 
tion or  for  any  oppression  in  its  exercise, 
the  company  would  be  responsible.*' 

In  CoHolfy  V.  Crescent  City  R,  R.  Co, 
(1888),  41  La.  An.  57 ;  s,  c.  28  Amer. 
Law  Reg.  255,  the  passenger  entered 
the  car  perfectly  sober  and  well-behaved. 
While  on  the  car,  he  was  stricken  with 
iqxjplexy,  accompanied  with  severe 
vomiting,  which  occasioned  serious  dis- 
comfort and  inconvenience  to  other 
passengers.     He  attempted  to  leave  the 


car,  but  fell  upon  the  floor,  where  he 
remained  helpless,  ipeechless,  and  in- 
capable of  Uking  any  care  of  himself. 
Tlie  driver,  assisted  by  a  passenger, 
then  removed  him  from  the  car  and 
laid  him  in  the  street  between  the  car- 
track  and  gutter.  It  was  a  bleak,  driz- 
zling  December  day,  but  the  driver  took 
no  steps  to  secure  the  sick  man  any 
relief  or  assistance.  He  simply  left 
him  there,  and  went  his  way.  The 
passenger  remained  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  more  than  four  hours,  when 
the  police  authorities  removed  him  to 
the  City  Hospital,  where  he  died  the 
following  morning.  In  affinning  a  judg- 
ment for  damages  against  the  railway 
company,  the  Court  said :  **  When  the 
condition  of  a  sick  passenger  is  such 
that  his  continued  carriage  is  inconsistent 
with  the  safety,  or  even  the  reasonable 
comfort,  of  bis  fellow-passengers,  regard 
for  the  rights  of  the  latter  will  authorize 
the  carrier  to  exclude  him  from  the 
conveyance.  Thus  if  he  had  cholera,  or 
small-pox,  or  delirium  tremens,  or 
even  if,  as  in  this  case,  he  were  subject, 
from  any  cause,  to  continoons  vomiting, 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  comfort  of 
other  passengers  in  a  street  car,  the 
right  of  the  carrier  in  protection  of  the 
latter*s  privileges  to  exclude  him,  would 
undoubtedly  arise.  Such  is  the  reason- 
able doctrine  of  the  cases  cited.  *  *  * 
But  none  of  these  cases  hold  that  this 
right  of  exclusion  may  be  exercised 
arbitrarily  and  inhumanely,  or  without 
due  care  and  provision  for  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  the  ejected  passenger. 
On  the  contrary,  the  duty  of  exercising 
such  care  and  proviskm  is  univefsally 
recognized.'* 

The  same  rule  of  care  must  lie  ob- 
served in  the  ejection  of  a  i>assenger 
who  is  intoxicated :  Converse  v.  Wash" 
ington  6*  G.  R,  R,  Co.  (1876),  2  Mac 
Ar.  (D.  C.)  504;  or  where  the  person 
is  ejected  for  non-payment  of  £ue: 
J/ea/ey  v.  City  P,  R.  R.  Co,  (1875),  28 
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Ohio  St.  23.  In  Murphy  ▼.  Uuiou  Ry, 
Co.  (1S75),  118  Mass.  228,  the  Coon 
held  that  '*it  could  not  he  said  as 
matter  of  law  that  it  would  be  a  wrong- 
ful act  to  attempt  to  eject  a  person,  who 
might  otherwise  be  lawfully  ejected, 
merely  because  the  car  was  in  motion. 
Wliether  it  would  be  so  or  not,  would 
be  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  determined 
by  the  jury  in  view  of  the  rate  of  speed 
tt  which  the  car  was  moving,  as  well 
as  the  other  drcumstances." 

As  already  stated,  questions  as  to 
what  is  or  what  is  not  reasonable  in  the 
rales  or  conduct  of  carriers  of  passen- 
gen,  are  sometimes  determinable  by  the 
Court  and  sometimes  by  the  jury.     But 
the  cases  on  this  branch  of  the  subject 
are  not  uniform  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
lay  down  an  absolute  rule.     In  Day  v. 
Oarx  (1858),  5  Mich.  520,  a  case  fre- 
quently cited  and  followed,  the  Court 
say :    »*  The  reasonableness  of  a  rule  or 
r^btion  is  a  mixed  question  of  law 
and  £ict,  to  be  found  by  the  jury  on  the 
trial,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Court. 
It  may  depend  on  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  may  not  improperly 
be  said  to  be  in  itself  a  fact  to  be  de- 
duced from  other  facts.     It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  from  the   rule  or    regulation 
itself,  but  must  be  shown  positively.*' 
The  question  in  that  case  was  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  a  rule  of  a  steamboat 
line,  excluding  colored  persons  from 
the  cabins  of  its  boats. 

The  other  extreme  is  found  in  the 
views  of  the  Court  in  South  Florida  R, 
i?.  Co.  V.  Rhoads,  S.  Ct.  Fla.,  Jan  18, 
1889,  where  it  is  said :  "  The  reason- 
ableness  of  rules  prescribed  by  railroad 
companies,  and  like  corporations  with 
like  powers,  is  •  question  of  law  to  be 
decided  by  the  courts,  and  not  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  to  be  decided  by  juries." 
The  rule  there  sought  to  hq  enforced 
was  a  pecuh'ar    one,  forbidding    the 


employes  of  a  competing  line  of  steam- 
boats from  wearing  their  unifonu  caps 
or  badges  upon  tlie  cars  of  the  railroad 
company.  The  Court  held  such  rule 
unreasonable,  saying  that  "railroad 
companies  have  no  right  to  prescribe 
the  dress  of  any  passenger." 

In   each   of  these   cases,   the  rule 
is  unquestionably  stated   too  broadly. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
majority  of  insUnces,  the  Court  must 
pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rule  or  regulation  in  dispute.     But  this 
is    not  invariably  the  case.    Circum- 
stances may  be  shown  which  render  it 
eminently  proper  that  the  question  of 
reasonableness  should  lie  submitted  to 
the  jury.    It  may,  morever,  be  reason- 
able to  enforce  a  rule  at  one  time,  and 
unreasonable  at  another.     The  manner 
in  which  the  rule  is  applied,  may  also 
affect   the  question  of  reasonableness. 
And  in  the  large  number  of  controver- 
sies involving  the  conduct  of  a  carrier's 
servants  in  their  treatment  of  passengers, 
the  aid  of  a  jury  must  often  be  invoked, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
certain  actions  are,  or  are  not,  reason- 
able under  the  circumstances  shown. 
How  far  the  Court  should  go  in  par- 
ticular cases  in  passing  upon  questions 
of  reasonableness  as  matter  of  law,  must 
be  determined  by  the  application  of 
those  general  principles  which  mark 
out  the  dividing  line  between  the  res- 
pective provinces  of  the  two  great  co- 
administrators of  the  law. 

This  annotation  has  been  confined, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  the  narrow  ques- 
tions suggested  by  the  principal  case, 
in  their  relation  to  street  railways  only. 
A  full  discussion  of  the  general  subject 
of  the  right  to  eject  for  non-payment  of 
fare  will  be  found  in  the  annotation  to 
the  case  of  Builer  v.  Manchester  S.  *Sr» 
Z.  Ry.  Co,  {1888),  28  Amer.  Law 
Reg.  81.  James  C.  Sellers. 
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Agency. 

Advances  made  by  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  his  principa 
in  effecting  a  combination  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  bj-  buying  al 
the  wheat  in  the  market,  and  then  making  contracts  for  the  put 
chase  of  wheat  for  future  deliver^-,  cannot  be  recovered  by  the  foi 
nier ;  such  combination  is  unlawful  at  common  law.  Samuel  v 
Oliver,  S.  Ct.  111..  Oct.  31,  1889. 

Peal  estate  agent  \s  entitled  to  his  commission,  if  a  sale  is  effectec 
through  his  agency  as  its  procuring  cause,  although  the  sale  maj 
be  actually  made  by  the  owners  of  the  property,  if  by  the  agent'; 
exertions  the  purchaser  and  owner  are  brought  together,  and  thi 
sale  results  therefrom  ;  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  owner  sole 
for  a  sum  less  than  the  price  at  which  the  agent  was  authorized  tc 
sell.    Plant  \,  Thompson,  S.  Ct.  Kan.,  Dec.  7.  1889. 

AXIMALS. 

Owner  of  dog,  when  he  looses  it  for  his  own  advantage,  most  sec 

that  it  does  not  injure  innocent  passers  on  the  public  street,  and  tc 

that  end  is  held  to  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  must  repair  an> 

•  damage  that  is  caused  by  his  neglect  to  properly  restrain  his  doi: 

McGuire  v.  Ringrose,  S.  Ct.  La.,  Dec.  2,  1889. 

Attorney-at-Law. 

Act  committed  hy  an  attorney,  whether  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  or  not,  which  shows  such  a  want  of  professional 
or  personal  honesty,  as  renders  him  unworthy  of  public  confidence, 
makes  it  not  only  the  province,  but  the  duty,  of  the  court,  upon  a 
proper  representation  of  the  case,  to  strike  the  name  of  the  offender 
from  its  roll,  but  the  bad  character  which  will  justify  this  action. 
must  be  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  attorney  is  an  unsafe  and  unfit 
]>erson  to  be  intrusted  with  the  powers  of  his  profession.  State  v. 
McClaugherty,  S.  Ct.  App.  W.  Va.,  Nov.  21.  1889. 

Banks  and  Banking. 

Bank  president  \^  not  such  a  trustee  of  the  bank's  funds  as  to 
give  a  court  of  equity  jurisdiction  of  a  suit  against  him  for  the 
alleged  misappropriation  of  such  funds.  Mullin*s  Appeal,  S.  Ct. 
Pa.,  Jan.  6,  1890. 

**  Banker'*  as  used  in  the  United  States  statute,  which  imposes 
a  tax  • '  on  the  capital  employed  by  any  person  in  the  business  of 
1  )anking, ' '  includes  one  whose  business  is  buying  and  selling  stocks 
f(^r  his  customers,  and  who  employs  capital  in  his  business  and  has 
a  regular  place  for  transacting  it.  Richmond  v.  Blake,  S.  Ct.  U.  S., 
Ian.  6,  1890. 

Bills  and  Notes. 

Blank  for  name  of  payee  in  a  promissory  note  authorizes  any  bona 

fide  holder  to  fill  in  his  own  name  within  a  reasonable  time  after 

coming  into  possession  of  the  note,  but  he  must  make  himself  a 

*o  such  note  by  writing  his  name  in  the  blank,  before  he  can 
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recover  upon  it  from  the  maker.     Thompson  v.  Rathbun^  S.  Ct.  Or., 
Dec.  3,  1889. 

Indorser,  who  voluntarily  pays  a  note  from  which  he  has  been 
discharged  by  the  negligence  of  the  bank  which  held  it  for  collec- 
tion, in  not  making  presentment  for  payment  until  a  month 
after  its  maturity,  during  which  time  the  makers  had  become  in- 
solvent, cannot  recover  back  from  the  bank  the  amount  paid.  Oil- 
Well  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.  v.  Exchange  Nat,  Batik,  S.  Ct.  Pa..  Jan.  6, 
1890. 

Note  made  in  one  State,  and  payable  in  another,  receives  its  legal 
character  and  effect  from  the  laws  of  the  latter  State.  Stevens  v. 
Ghsgy,  Ct.  App.  Ky.,  Jan.  23,  1890. 

Payment  of  note,  by  its  terms  made  payable  at  the  convenience 
of  the  maker,  of  which  he  is  to  be  the  sole  judge,  must  be  made 
within  a  reasonable  time;  the  language  used  does  not  contemplate 
that  the  money  shall  be  due  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  maker, 
without  regard  to  lapse  of  time  or  the  rights  of  the  payee.  Smithers 
^Junker,  U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  N.  D.  111.,  Dec.,  1889. 

Request  by  indorser  that  the  holder  of  a  promissory  note  will  ex- 
tend it  for  another  year,  made  before  the  maturity  of  the  note  and 
coupled  with  an  agreement  to  let  his  name  remain  upon  it,  consti- 
tutes a  waiver  of  demand  and  notice  on  the  part  of  the  holder. 
Quiyv.  Bradshaw,  Ct.  App.  N.  Y.,  2d  Div.,  Oct.  8,  1889. 

Common  Carriers. 

Agreement  between  rival  steamboat  owners  to  cease  competition 
and  share  their  net  profits  in  a  certain  specified  proportion,  or,  if 
either  should  sell  his  boat  with  a  view  to  going  out  of  the  business, 
to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  other  and  not  come  back  into  the  busi- 
ness either  directly  or  indirectly,  within  one  year  after  such  sale,  is 
void,  as  against  public  policy,  and  will  not  be  enforced.  Andetson 
^Jett,  Ct.  App.  Ky.,  Dec.  12,  1889. 

Destruction  ty  mob  of  rioters  of  goods  in  the  custody  of  an  inter- 
state carrier,  renders  such  carrier  liable  to  the  consignor,  in  the 
absence  o^any  contract  limiting  the  liability.  Gulf  C,  dtf  S.  h.  Ry. 
Co,  V.  Levi,  S.  Ct.  Tex.,  Dec.  17,  1889. 

Release  by  shipper  oi  a  common  carrier  from  all  liability  on  account 
of  loss  or  damage  to  goods  in  course  of  transportation,  is  void,  as 
against  public  policy,  and  recovery  may  be  had  for  the  full  value  of 
the  goods  lost.  Woodbum  v.  Cincinnati,  N,  O,  &  T.  P,  Ry.  Co.^ 
U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  E.  D.  Tenn.,  Dec.  20,  1889. 

Constitutional  Law. 

Tel^raph  companies,  which  have  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
United  State  statutes  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  public  domain, 
cannot  be  taxed  by  a  State  on  messages,  and  the  receipts  therefrom, 
^letween  points  within  and  points  without  the  State,  as  this  is  in- 
terstate commerce,  but  they  may  be  so  taxed  on  messages  carried 
wholly  within  the  State.  Western  Union  Tel,  Co,  v.  Seay,  S.  Ct. 
U.S.,  Dec.  16,  1889. 
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Contracts. 

Agreement  with  the  United  States  Government  to  furnish  it  with 
a  number  of  articles  at  stipulated  prices,  among  which  are  shucks 
at  sixty  cents  per  pound  is  not  enforceable  as  to  that  article,  where 
the  evidence  shows  that  shucks  were  worth  from  twelve  to  thirty- 
five  dollars  per  ton,  that  it  was  the  custom  to  buj'  them  b}'  the 
hundred  weight,  and  that  the  error  occurred  b}-  failing  to  strike  out 
the  word  •*  pounds  '*  in  the  printed  form  on  which  the  proposal  was 
made,  and  insert  *' hundred  weight"  instead,  and  the  contractor 
can  only  recover  the  market  value.  Hume  v.  (/.  5".,  S.  Ct.  U.  S., 
Dec.  16,  18S9. 

Corporations. 

After  expiration  ofchartet,  while  a  corporation  exists  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  winding  up  its  affairs,  a  majority  in  interest  of  its 
stockholders  cannot  sell  its  property  to  a  new  corporation,  of  which 
also  they  are  directors  and  stockholders,  at  a  valuation  estimated 
by  themselves,  against  the  will  of  the  minority,  and  compel  the 
dissenting  stockholders  either  to  receive  shares  of  stock  in  the  new 
corporation  in  return  for  their  old  shares,  or  to  be  paid  therefor  on 
a  basis  of  the  estimated  valuation  of  the  property,  but  the  minority 
maj'  require  that  the  property  be  publicly  sold.  Mason  v.  Pewabic 
Mining  Co,,  S.  Ct.  U.S.,  Jan.  13,  1S90. 

Foffeiture  of  franchises  of  a  corporation,  by  reason  of  a  breach  of 
the  condition  on  which  it  was  created,  can  be  taken  advantage  of 
only  \>y  the  sovereign  power  which  created  the  corporation.  Eliza-- 
t>ethtown  Gas-Light  Co,  v.  Green,  Ct.  Ch.  N.  J.,  Dec.  10,  18S9. 

Savings  dank  managers  are  bound  to  such  circumspection  of  the 
actions  of  officers  and  committees  appointed  b}"  them  as  a  rea- 
sonably prudent  man  would  exercise  in  his  own  business,  and  are 
personally  liable  for  losses  occasioned  by  the  omission  of  such  cir- 
cumspection.    Williams  \,  McKay,  Ct.  Ch.  N.  J.,  Dec.  12,  1889. 

Criminal  Law. 

Pardon  0/ convict  upon  conditions  which  are  afterwards  broken, 
will  authorize  his  being  remanded  to  the  penitentiary'  t(^ser\'e  out 
the  balance  of  his  sentence,  although  the  time  for  which  he  was 
originally  sentenced  has  expired.  State  v.  Barnes,  S.  Ct.  S.  C, 
Jan.  7,  1890. 

Dehtor  and  Creditor. 

Payment  fy  check  of  a  pre-existing  indebtedness  is  conditional 
merely  and  defeasible  on  the  dishonor  of  the  check  ;  and  when  the 
check  is  drawn  by  a  third  part}',  the  burden  is  upon  the  debtor  to 
show  that  it  was  given  and  accepted  as  absolute  pa3*menU  J/otimes 
V.  Briggs,  S.  Ct.  Pa.,  Jan.  6,  1890. 

Deeds. 

Insanity  of  the  original  grantor  does  not  affect  the  title  of  a  pur- 
chaser for  value  of  real  estate,  who  buj's  from  the  grantee  of  the 
lunatic,  without  notice,  and  the  heirs  of  the  latter  cannot  take 
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advantage  of  his  incapacity  at  the  time  of  the  first  conveyance. 
Odom  V.  Riddick,  S.  Ct.  X.  C.,  Jan.  14.  1890. 

Evidence. 

Communications  to  law  student,  emplo3-ed  by  a  party  to  litigation 
to  adxise  and  assist  in  the  suit,  are  not  privileged.  Dicrstcin  v. 
Schubkag^l,  S.  Ct.  Pa.,  Jan.  6,  1890. 

Fire  Insurance. 

Husband  has  no  insurable  interest  in  his  Tsife's  separate  property, 
under  the  laws  of  Indiana.  Traders"  Ins,  Co,  v.  Newman,  S.  Ct. 
Ind.,  Oct.  31.  1889. 

Joint  policy  to  husband  and  wife  on  propertj'  of  the  husband  pro- 
vided that  an}'  change  in  the  title,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
jcompany  at  the  home  office,  should  vitiate  the  policy  ;  a  transfer 
from  the  husband  to  the  wife  through  a  third  person  of  the  property 
insured,  rendered  the  policy  void,  and  evidence  was  not  admissible, 
in  an  action  on  the  polic}',  to  show  that,  when  it  was  i.ssued,  the 
local  agent  who  solicited  the  insurance,  was  informed  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  and  orally  agreed  that  it  should  be  made.  Walton 
y.  Agricultural  Ins.  Co,,  Ct.  App.  N.  Y.,  2d  Div.,  Oct.  22,  1889. 

Innkeepers. 

Baggage  of  guest  was  lost  under  the  following  circumstances :  at 
the  depot  he  was  directed  to  an  omnibus  which  was  to  carry  him  to 
a  certain  hotel,  b}-  a  porter  who  cried  out  the  name  of  the  hotel  and 
wore  it  on  his  cap,  and  he  thereupon  delivered  the  check  for  his 
^gage  to  the  porter,  telling  him  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  it 
promptly,  to  which  the  latter  replied  that  it  would  come  right  alon^ 
in  another  wagon  ;  the  porter  then  gave  the  check  to  another  man,  • 
whom  the  guest  did  not  know  was  not  an  attache  of  the  hotel  ;  he 
recognized  the  porter,  however,  as  the  same  one  who  on  a  former 
occasion  had  performed  similar  services  for  him,  but  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  wagon  which  brought  tlie  baggage,  was  run  by 
another  person  than  the  hotel  proprietor  ;  the  omnibus  and  the 
wagon  were  the  usual  mode  of  convejance  from  the  depot  to  the 
hotel  by  agreement  between  their  owner  and  the  hotel  proprietor, 
and  the  former  bore  the  name  of  the  hotel ;  the  baggage  was  lost 
after  its  deliverj*  by  the  railroad  corapanj'  to  the  person  who  pre- 
sented the  check.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  was  liable  for  the 
loss  of  the  baggage  and  was  not  relieved  of  such  liability  bj'  the 
fact  that  the  porter  was  not  authorized  to  receive  baggage  or  checks 
therefor  from  guests  at  the  depot,  but  merely  to  advertise  and  solicit 
custom  for  the  hotel.     Coskery  v.  Nagle,  S.  Ct.  Ga.,  Nov.  18,  1889. 

Jurisdiction. 

Alien,  only  temporarily'  within  the  district,  cannot  be  sued  in 
the  Federal  Court  by  citizens  of  the  district.  Meyer  v.  Herrera,  U. 
S.  C.  Ct.,  W.  D.  Tex.,  Dec.  31,  1889. 

Lny  upon  property  to  satisfy  a  judgment  in  a  Federal  Court 
brings  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  Court,  and  the  subsequent 
death  of  the  debtor  does  not  confer  upon  the  State  Court  probate 
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jurisdiction  to  administer  on  snch  property  as  part  of  the  decedent's 
esUte.     Rio  Grande  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Vinet,  S.  Ct.  U.  S.,  Dec  9.  1889, 

National  bank  may  be  sued,  or  bring  suit,  in  the  Federal  Courts 
by  or  against  a  citizen  of  another  State  from  that  in  which  the  bank 
is  located,  where  the  amount  involved  reaches  the  statutory  limit. 
PirstNat,  Bank  v.  Fortsi,  U.  S.  C.  Ct..  N.  D.  Iowa,  Dec.  26, 1889. 

Libel. 

Publication  by  mercantile  agency^  oiganized  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  and  reporting  the  financud  standing  and  ability  of 
merchants,  traders  and  other  business  men,  in  reports  issued  and 
sent  to  the  agency's  subscribers,  that  a  judgment  had  been  obtained 
agamst  a  merchsuit,  is  not  libelous  per  se.  Woodruffs.  Bradstreet 
Co.,  Ct.  App.  N.  Y.,  2d  Div.,  Oct.  8.  1889. 

Limitation. 

Demand  note  is  subject  to  the  running  of  the  statute  from  its  date, 
although  no  actual  demand  has  been  made.     CtNeil  v.  Afagfier, 

5.  Ct.  Cal.,  Dec.  5,  1889; /ones  v.  Nicholl,  S.  Ct.  Cal..  Dec.  \2^ 
1889. 

Liquor  Laws. 

Druggist,  when  authorized  by  law  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors 
upon  a  proper  application,  has  a  discretion  to  refuse  to  sell  under 
such  authority  and  is  not  liable  in  an  action  of  damages  for  such 
refusal.     Trcahey  \.  Holliday,  S.  Ct.  Kan.,  Jan.  11,  1890. 

License  to  sell  liquors  in  a  city  for  a  year,  on  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum,  is  not  a  contract,  but  a  police  regulation,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  city  may  by  ordinance  raise  the  fee  for  the 
unexpired  term.     Moore  v.  City  0/  Indianapolis,  S.  Ct.  Ind.,  Oct.  30, 

1889. 

Master  and  Servant. 

In  a  dangerous  business,  such  as  the  generation  and  distribution 
of  electricity,  the  employer  is  bound  to  know  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  danger,  and  to  warn  his  serx^ant  specially  and  unequi- 
vocally, so  as  to  t^  clearly  understood  ;  the  ser\'ant  is  not  required 
to  know  latent,  but  only  patent,  defects,  and  has  a  right  to  assume 
superior  knowledge  in  his  employer,  and  to  rely  upon  the  latter's 
prudence  and  judgment.  Myhan  v.  Louisiana  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Co.,  S.  Ct.  La.,  Dec.  2,  1889. 

Municipal  Corporations. 

Interest  on  bonds  of  a  municipal  corporation  ceases  when  the  bonds 
fall  due  and  the  means  are  provided  for  their  payment ;  the  corpora- 
tion is  not  bound,  like  an  individual  debtor,  to  seek  out  the  holders 
of  its  obligations  and  tender  them  the  amounts  due,  in  order  to  stop 
the  running  of  interest.  Friend  v.  City  of  Pittsburgh,  S.  Ct.  Pa.,  Jan. 

6,  1890. 

Railroads. 
Bridge  watchman  is  not  a  fellow-servant  with  the  engineer  and 
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conductor  of  a  train,  so  as  to  exempt  the  railroad  company  from 
liability  to  the  former  for  injuries  sustained  through  the  negligence 
of  the  latter.  Pike  v.  Chicago  <2f  A,  R.  R.  Co,,  U.  S.  C.  Ct..  E.  D. 
Mo.,  Jan.  15,  1890. 

Failure  to  give  signal  on  approaching  a  private  farm  crossing,  is 
not  negligence,  though  the  train,  which  was  running  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  was  not  on  schedule  time,  and  though  the 
view  of  the  track  was  obstructed  by  a  bank  within  about  thirty 
yards  from  the  crossing.  Annapolis  &  B.  S,  L.  R,  R,  Co.  v.  Pum- 
phrey,  Ct.  App.  Md.,  Feb.  6,  1890. 

Refusal  to  accept  fare  from  a  passenger,  after  a  train  has  been 
stopped  for  the  purpose  of  ejecting  him  for  non-payment  of  the  fare, 
may  be  made  by  a  railroad  company',  and  the  passehger  may  be 
again  put  off  if  he  return  to  the  train  after  his  first  ejection.  Pickens 
V.  Richmond  &  D.  R,  R,  Co.,  S.  Ct.  N.  C,  Dec.  16,  1889. 

Statute  providing  that  the  killing  or  injuring  of  cattle  **bj'  the 
engines  or  cars  running  upon  any  railroad  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  negligence  on*  the  part  of  the  company,'*  applies  not 
only  to  cattle  running  at  large,  but  where  they  are  yoked  to  a  cart, 
and  in  charge  of  a  driver.  Randall  v.  Richmond  df  D.  R.  R,  Co,, 
S.  a.  N.  C,  Dec.  21,  1889. 

Removal  of  Causes. 

Creditor's  bill,  which  seeks  to  set  aside  certain  alleged  fraudulent 
confessions  of  judgment  and  transfers  of  assets  by  a  limited  partner- 
ship, and  to  have  the  assets  of  the  insolvent  firm  distributed  among 
all  the  creditors  ratably,  as  provided  by  statute,  and  which  makes 
defendants  all  persons  claiming  an  interest  in  the  partnership  prop- 
erty under  the  alleged  fraudulent  judgments  and  transfers,  presents 
but  a  single  controversy  between  the  plaintiff  and  all  the  defendants, 
as  they  are  all  necessary  parties,  and  where  one  or  more  of  the  latter 
are  citizens  of  the  same  State  with  the  plaintiff,  the  cause  is  not 
removable  to  the  Federal  Court  on  the  ground  of  diverse  citizenship. 
Graves  v.  Corbin,  S.  Ct.  U.  S.,  Jan.  6,  1890. 

Sale. 

No  warranty  will  be  implied  that  a  specific  article  of  a  known 
and  recognized  kind  and  description,  which  is  ordered  from  a  manu- 
facturer or  dealer,  shall  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended 
to  be  used  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  the  article  supplied  conforms  to  the 
description,  and  is  of  good  workmanship  and  materials.  Goulds  v. 
Brophy,  S.  Ct.  Minn.,  Nov.  5,  1889. 

Oleomargarine  is  sold  within  the  meaning  of  a  prohibitory  statute, 
by  serving  it  with  a  regular  meal  at  a  public  restaurant,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  butter,  although  it  was  not  eaten,  but  paid  for  as  part  of 
the  meal  and  carried  awa}*  by  the  customer.  Commonwealth  v. 
Miller,  S.  Ct.  Pa.,  Jan,  6,  1890. 

Taxation. 

Debts  due  to  a  foreign  corporation  cannot  be  taxed  in  the  State 
where  the  debtors  reside.  Barber  Asphalt  Pav,  Co,  v.  City  of  New 
Orleans,  S.  Ct.  La.,  Dec.  2.  1889. 
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Telegraphs. 

Delay  in  transmission  and  delivery  of  a  telegraphic  message,  call- 
ing the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  a  dying  relative,  is  not 
excused  by  the  fact  that  the  telegraph  company,  at  the  time  it  con- 
tracted to  deliver  the  message,  was  not  informed  by  the  contents,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  relationship  of  the  parties.  Western  Union  TeL 
Co.  V.  Adams;  Samev,  FeegUs,  S.  Ct.  Tex.,  Dec.  20,  1889. 

Railroad  company  may  construct  a  telegraph  or  telephone  line, 
over  its  right  of  way  and  for  its  own  use  and  benefit  in  the  opera- 
tion of  its  road,  without  rendering  itself  liable  to  the  land  ownet]^ 
for  additional  compensation,  but  where  such  line  is  not  constructed 
for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  considered  a  new  easement,  putting  a 
new  burden  on  the  land,  for  which  the  land-owner  will  be  entitled 
to  additional  compensation.  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.  V.  Smith,  Ct.  App.  Md.,  Dec.  17,  1889. 

Trade-marks. 

• 

Name  of  place,  where  goods  are  manufactured,  may  be  used  by 
the  manufacturer  as  a  trade-mark,  in  combination  with  other  words, 
to  distinguish  the  origin  or  ownership  of  the  goods,  and  no  other 
person  will  be  permitted  to  use  the  name  of  the  same  place  upon 
goods  manufactured  by  him  at  another  and  a  different  place. 
ElModelo  Cigar  Mfg.  Co,  v.  Gato,  S.  Ct.  Fla.,  Jan.  7,  1890. 

Right  to  trade-mark  may  be  acquired  by  one  in  his  own  name,  or 
the  name  of  another,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  right  of 
another  person  of  the  same  name,  and  whose  place  of  business  is 
in  the  same  place.     Id, 

Wills. 

Lead-pencil  writing,  signed  by  the  writer's  first  name  only  and 
not  in  the  form  of  a  will,  but  reciting  '*  a  few  little  things  I  would 
love  to  have  done, "  and  addressed  to  no  one  by  name,  is  properly 
admitted  to  probate  as  a  will.  Knox's  Appeal,  S.  Ct.  Pa.,  Jan.  6, 
1890. 

James  C.  Sellers. 
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LIABILITY  OF  CHARITABLE  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR 

NEGUGENCE  OF  THEIR  SERVANTS,  AND  THE 

EFFECT  OF  THE  MOTIVE  OF  A  FOUNDER. 

The  commentary,  or  criticism,  on  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  Boyd  v.  Insurance  Patrol^  28  Ameri- 
can Law  Register  669,  deserves  notice,  and  opens  interesting 
subjects.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  addressed  to 
the  legal  meaning  of  charity,  that  is,  what  constitutes  a  charity 
in  the  legal  aspect,  and  it  seems  to  be  supposed  that  if  the 
motive  of  the  giver  is  selfish,  the  subject  ceases  to  be  a  charity. 
The  basis  of  this,  the  only  pretence  put  forward,  I  believe,  is  a 
brilliant  passage  In  Mr.  Binney's  argument  in  the  Girard  Will 
Case,  assumed  to  be  a  legal  definition,  of  mathematical  accu- 
racy,  of  charity. 

It  is  a  capital  illustration  of  the  pestilential  habit  of  con- 
founding reasons  for  a  decision  with  the  point  decided.  In 
place  of  reading  the  facts  and  the  judgment  and  drawing  con- 
clusions, we  read  the  essay  justifying  the  conclusion,  and  call 
that  the  decision. 

The  fallacy  ought  to  have  been  made  patent  by  the  inquiry, 
Did  anyone  ever  set  up,  in  avoidance  of  a  gift  by  deed  or  will, 
that  the  motive  of  the  donor  was  tainted,  in  those  cases  where 
the  gift  was  certainly  void  if  the  object  was  not  a  charity? 
Did  any  Chancellor,  or  anyone  else,  ever  direct  an  inquiry 
into  that  fact  ?  Is  not  this  the  legal  test  of  materiality  ? 
Vol.  XXXVIIL— 14  209 
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Let  US  look  however  to  illustrations :  they  are  better  adapted 
to  this  purpose  than  any  verbal  discussion,  for  this  really 
seems  to  do  nothing  but  mislead. 

Take  a  fire  engine  for  the  use  of  a  village.  Does  anyone 
doubt  this  is  a  charity  ?  If  authority  can  be  wanted  to  sup- 
port this  assertion,  we  have  it  in  the  case  of  Sarah  Zane's  Will, 
{Magillw.  Bpown  (1833.),  Brightley's  (Pa.)  Rep.  346,  in  U.  S. 
Circ.  Ct,  E.  Dist.  Pa.]  the  most  remarkable  decision  e\''er  made 
in  Pennsylvania.  Not  because  it  decided  this  point  of  law, 
but  because  of  the  trouble  taken  to  demonstrate  that  such  a 
devise  was  valid,  though  there  was  no  person  appointed  to 
carry  it  out  and  it  was  impossible  to  exist  without  such  a  per- 
son, which  involves  the  very  essence  of  the  most  important 
peculiarity  of  the  law  of  charitable  uses. 

Suppose  this  engine  company  were  founded  and  maintained 
by  subscription  of  the  villagers  ?  Does  it  require  reasoning 
to  show  that  the  object,  or  subject,  that  is,  the  engine  and 
hose  and  the  house  to  keep  them  in,  is  not  changed  in  its  legal 
character  by  proof  of  the  sources  from  which  the  property  came 
into  being  ?  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  can  discern  a 
distinction  in  respect  of  the  qualities  or  incidents  of  property, 
between  that  which  is  bought  by  an  executor  in  pursuance  of 
a  testamentary  direction,  and  what  is  bought  with  gifts  by 
living  men.  I  mean  the  incidents  of  the  property,  after  it  is 
bought,  paid  for  and  vested  in  trustees.  But,  in  Boyd  v.  Patrol, 
the  Court  below  (the  majority,  I  mean)  evidently  thought  that 
the  motive  for  the  gift,  changed  the  character  of  the  property 
when  it  was  bought.  And  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  motive 
of  the  contributors  was  self-protection,  the  property  that  was 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose  was  not  a  charitable  use.  That  is, 
a  school,  a  church,  a  hospital,  an  almshouse,  endowed  and 
maintained  by  gifts  or  contributions,  does  not  become*  a 
.  charity,  if  the  motives  of  the  givers  were  selfish  or  vicious;  or 
ceases  to  be  a  charity  when  the  motives  of  the  founders  can  be 
ascertained  to  have  been  selfish. 

Singular  specimen  of  reasoning  certainly,  if  the  process  can 
deserve  that  epithet.  One  would  have  supposed  that  the  per- 
tinent question  that  presented  itself  would  be.  If  these  are  not 
charities,  because  of  this  vice  in  their  origin,  in  whom  is  the 
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jtle  vested  ?  When  I  have  ascertained  there  is  a  trustee,  I 
nust  also  find  a  cestui  que  trust,  or  what  follows  ?  Can  there 
yt  a  trustee  and  no  cestui  que  trust,  and  if  there  is  no  charity, 
ivho  is  the  beneficial  owner  of  the  hospital  ? 

We  have  had  recently  in  Philadelphia,  a  memorable  instance 
3f  the  misapprehension  that  exists  on  the  subject  of  property 
dedicated  to  charitable  uses.  Attorney  Generals,  Pauline  Home^ 
CP.  No.  2,  (December  2,  1889).  A  charity  was  founded  to 
remove  children  from  the  evils  of  the  almshouses.  The  legis- 
ature,  by  prohibiting  the  maintenance  of  children  in  almshouses, 
nade  the  particular  form  of  the  charity  useless.  The  corpor- 
ition  dissolved  and  the  question  was,  what  was  to  be  done 
Rrith  the  proceeds  of  the  property,  a  lot  of  ground  intended 
For  an  asylum?  The  donors  were  shocked  to  find  they  had 
lothing  to  do  with  this.  They  were  not  owners  and  had 
10  rights,  except  to  see  that  the  property  was  properly  applied. 

It  is  surprising  how  incapable  many  not  unintelligent  persons 
ire  of  comprehending,  that,  after  donation  perfected,  they  have 
10  more  right  in  the  property  than  a  seller  after  he  has  been  paid; 
Jiat  their  right  is  that  of  a  founder,  and  that  right  is  confined 
:o  the  enforcement  of  the  trust 

To  the  lawyer,  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  somewhat  start- 
ing proposition,  that  in  charities  there  is  no  resulting  trust  or 
jsc.  The  donor  does  not  create  a  base  fee  by  the  gift  The 
objects  of  charity  cannot  fail.    The  poor  ye  have  always  with 

The  whole  mystery  of  this  branch  of  the  law,  lies  just  here. 
It  was  the  recognition,  by  courts  of  equity,  of  the  capacity  to 
give  ownership  to  a  class  such  as  the  poor,  the  blind,  and  the 
like,  that  constitutes  the  whole  of  that  anomaly,  the  law  of 
charitable  uses,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  judi- 
cial legislation  that  we  possess,  if  only  we  can  read  the  statutes, 
which  it  is  evidently  very  difficult  to  do,  for  they  consist  of 
the  judgments  of  chancellors. 

Recurring  to  the  principal  case ;  if  the  Court  had  looked  at  the 
judgment oftheirpredecessor.  Judge  King,  in  Tliomasv,Elbnaker 
I  Pars.  Sel.  Eq.  Ca.  (Pa.)  98,  they  would  have  seen  that  this  defi- 
nition was  unknown  to  him.  For  no  one  could  possibly  be 
ignorant  that  the  foundation  there,  came  from  subscriptions,  and 
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no  one  can  question  that  the  necessity  of  a  Fire  Department  tc 
the  safety  of  the  contributors'  property,  was  the  motive  fo: 
contributing. 

It  was  a  great  compliment  to  Mr.  Binney  that  a  brilliair 
rhetorical  sentence  of  his  argument,  was  treated  as  a  complete 
definition  that  excluded  all  other  elements :  but  one  cannot  sa> 
as  much  for  those  who  rested  on  such  a  foundation.  It  is  the 
absence  of  selfishness,  no  doubt,  that  is  necessary  to  a  charity 
but  only  in  this,  that  no  particular  person  can  have  private 
property  in  the  thing,  or  derive  profit,  otherwise  than  as  one 
of  the  public,  until  selected  as  the  beneficiary.  For  such  an 
interest,  when  vested  in  third  persons,  is  fatal  to  a  charity, 
whether  they  be  children,  or  strangers  to  the  giver. 

The  selfish  element  is  fatal,  if  connected  with  the  enjoyment,  for 
the  property  then  becomes  private  property  and  ceases  to  be 
charitable.  But  in  the  creation  of  a  charity,  the  motive  of  the 
founder  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  any  more  than  it 
has  to  do  with  the  incidents  of  any  other  estate,  after  it  is  created. 

What  is  more  to  the  purpose  would  be  to  look  to  the  point 
before  the  Court  in  the  Girard  Will  Case,  and  note  that  the 
point  of  Mr.  Binney's  sentence  was  not  in  the  case  before  the 
Court.  Certain  property  had  been  devised  to  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  in  trust  for  certain  purposes.  Was  the  devise 
void  ?  The  only  objection,  bearing  upon  the  present  question, 
was,  that  being  a  charity  it  was  void  for  want  of  a  trustee,  the 
corporation  being  incompetent  to  act  The  quoted  sentence^ 
therefore,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The  real  pointy 
and  it  was  the  only  one  about  which  a  difficulty  existed,  was, 
that  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  there  was  a  trustee  or  not, 
for  equity  would  always  supply  that  deficiency.  The  reason 
why  the  argument  took  such  a  wide  scope,  was,  that  two  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  American  Courts,  misled  by  a  dictum  of 
Lord  Loughborough,  had  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  this  jurisdiction  to  thus  aid  a  trust,  if  it  was  a  charitable 
one,  depended  on  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  this  statute  was 
not  in  force  in  Pennsylvania.  Judge  Story  had  committed 
himself  to  this  view,  by  his  note  printed  in  Wheaton's  Reports, 
and  the  Chief  Justice  had  argued  one  of  the  cases  I  have  men- 
tioned.   The  point  was,  therefore,  a  most  perilous  one,  requir- 
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ing  two  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Court  to 
acknowledge  an  error,  though  at  the  present  time  and  with 
our  lights,  it  is  one  most  difRcuIt  to  conceive  to  have  been 
a  possible  one.    They,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

But  as  bearing  on  the  present  subject  it  will  be  observed,  Mr. 
Girard's  motives  were  not  put  in  issue,  so  that  the  motives  of 
the  giver  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case ;  the  plaintifTs  case 
conceded  the  gift  was  a  charity,  it  was  the  basis  of  their 
argument 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  so  singular  a  view  of  the  law 
of  charity  should  have  been  entertained  in  Pennsylvania,  when 
we  have  a  very  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  precise  reverse, 
being  the  rule  in  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  [Dono- 
kugKs  Appeal  {lijS),  86  Pa.  306],  where  the  contributions  are 
assessments  on  stockholders,  who  thereby  pay  for  the  use  of 
the  books.  The  test  put  there,  by  counsel,  was :  Could  the 
stockholders  elect  to  sell  out  and  divide  the  accumulations 
intended  for  the  public  posterity?  The  converse  is  found  in 
BMv.  Reed (i8is)f  5  Rawle  (Pa.)  151 — and  the  definition  of 
Sergeant,  J.,  in  that  case,  avoids  everything  like  what  Mr. 
Binney's  definition  assumed.  No  one  will  dispute  its  superi- 
ority, for  accuracy.  Its  positive  and  negative  are  almost  per- 
fect Mutual  benevolence  is  not  charity ;  and  why  ?  Its  mutuality 
b  fatal,  but  it  is  in  the  receiver  and  not  in  the  giver. 

But  there  is  something  deeper  still  that  deserves  notice ;  its 
consequences  seem  to  have  been  overlooked.  Charity  has 
introduced  a  new  law  of  property :  it,  and  it  only,  can  validate 
a  gift  when  there  is  no  person  that  has  or  ever  can  have  any 
beneficial  interest    The  importance  of  this  is  obvious. 

In  lact,  it  is  the  purpose  or  object  to  which  the  property  is 
to  be  s^lied  that  is  the  test.  Gifts  for  any  legal  public,  or 
general  purpose,  as  Sir  John  Leach  said,  are  charities,  provided 
they  do  not  come  from  a  duty  imposed  on  the  donor.  Hence 
taxes  are  not  charitable  funds,  because  compulsory,  but  money 
to  be  used  as  taxes,  and  in  reduction  of  the  burdens  is  a  charity. 

11.  Respondeat  Superior. 

The  next  branch  of  criticism  deserves  more  consideration, 
and  the  subject  is  extremely  important  and  interesting. 
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The  apparent  and  possibly  real  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
men  whose  judgments  are  cited,  certainly  deserve  attention. 
One,  the  Rhode  Island  Case  [Giavin  v.  R  ./.  Hospital,  1879,  12 
R.  I.  41 1],  goes  to  the  length  of  the  judgment  of  Allison,  P. 
J.  [in  the  court  below  in  the  Pennsylvania  Case],  which  was 
reversed.  Nothing  approaching  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
English  Cases.  The  nearest  thing  to  it  is  found  in  the  dicta 
of  Lord  Westbury  in  Mersey  Docks  Trustees  v.  Gibbs  (1866), 
L.  R.  I  H.  L.  126.  Anything  more  misleading  I  cannot  im- 
agine, than  putting,  as  he  there  did  as  an  analogy,  the  liability 
of  trust  funds  to  be  lost  by  the  act  of  the  trustee,  and  the 
liability  of  the  trust  funds  for  the  act  of  the  trustee.  In  the 
former,  the  loss  only  occurs  because  the  trust  was  not  known^ 
Had  there  been  notice  of  the  trust,  the  loss  could  not  have 
been  incurred.  How  in  the  world  does  this  tend  to  show 
liability  of  the  trust  funds  as  such  for  the  act  of  the  trustee  Y 
The  inference  is  directly  the  other  way.  Certainly  such  a  slip 
as  this  is  very  unusual  over  there.  The  fact  that  Lord  Wens- 
LEYDALE  assented  to  the  liability  solely  on  the  ground  of  pre- 
cedent, and  the  candid  statement  of  M.  J.  Brett  of  the  conflict 
of  authorities  or  dicta  deserving  consideration,  shows  that  the 
question  is  extremely  difficult  and  delicate,  but  I  doubt  if  it 
ever  occurred  to  any  English  lawyer  to  extend  the  doctrine  of 
respondeat  superior  as  the  Rhode  Island  Case,  and  the  case  in 
our  Common  Pleas  did.    They  shock  common  sense. 

It  has  considerable  bearing  on  this  question,  which  is,  when 
does  the  doctrine  apply,  and  above  all  when  is  it  that  trust 
property  is  legally  made  liable  to  pay  the  damages  for  the 
wrongful  act  of  the  trustee  or  his  servant,  when  the  property 
belongs  neither  to  the  wrongdoer  nor  his  master,  but  to  a 
class  that  have  not  done  the  wrong  nor  employed  the  person 
that  did  it  ?  I  say  it  has  a  bearing  on  this  question  if  we  start 
with  the  fact  that  Respondeat  Superior,  as  we  understand  it,  is 
probably  a  piece  of  local  English  law. 

I  do  not  propose  to  investigate  this  question  and  therefore 
will  do  no  more  than  point  to  three  things  I  have  stumbled 
on  that  are  sufficient  to  prove  to  any  mind  this  to  be  the  fact 

(i.)  In  Broom's  Maxims,  there  is  not  under  this  head,  an 
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allusion  to  the  Roman  law,  or  to  the  origin  or  the  rule  in  that 
law. 

(2.)  In  a  note  of  Story  on  Agency  (§458)  there  is  extracted 
a  bit  of  a  learned  essay,  showing  where  and  to  what  extent  the 
maxim  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  law,  and  that  it  was 
confined  to  cases  where  the  agent  was  performing  the  duty 
contractually  assumed  by  the  principal,  and  that  the  rule  as 
we  apply  it  was  unknown  to  Roman  lawyers. 

(3.)  No  such  law  in  known  in  Spain.  TTu  Moxham  (1876), 
I  Pra  Div.  1 10,  and  as  that  is  a  medieval  country,  probably 
there  never  has  been  an  innovation  in  the  law  from  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

To  hold  one  liable  for  the  neglect  or  carelessness  of  another 
when  I  did  not  direct  or  intend  the  act,  requires  a  considera- 
ble process  of  reasoning  to  justify  in  any  case.  But  to  make 
me  liable  because  a  man  I  have  paid  to  do  an  act  of  kindness 
to  an  unfortunate,  hurts  somebody  by  his  carelessness,  at  first 
blush  seems  monstrous,  and  I  think  must  always  seem  so  to 
minds  not  perverted  by  mere  scraps  of  legal  phraseology. 

Let  us  look  at  some  illustrations.  If  the  good  Samaritan, 
after  binding  up  the  wounds  and  pouring  in  the  oil  and  the 
wine,  and  lodging  the  wounded  wayfarer,  had  been  sued  by 
that  ungrateful  man,  because  the  innkeeper's  cook  dropped 
some  scalding  water  on  him,  we  would  have  had  the  parallel  to 
the  application  of  respondeat  superior  by  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  for  declining  to  accept  this  doctrine  the  Chief  Justice  is 
taken  to  task  by  the  commentator.  In  fact,  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  went  much  further ;  it  held  the  Samaritan  liable 
for  the  act  of  the  innkeeper's  cook,  not  only  to  the  wayfarer, 
but  to  casual  passers,  if  the  cook  was  attending  to  the  wants 
of  the  wayfarer,  and  therefore  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Samaritan.  No  Courts  have  ever  carried  the  doctrine  further 
than  those  of  England,  but  such  nonsense  as  this,  we  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  they  were  never  guilty  of.  It  is  wise  to  con- 
sider common  sense  before  we  launch  out  into  the  realms  of 
legal  reasoning. 

To  hold  me  liable  for  the  acts  of  a  man  I  have  hired  to  act 
as  a  nurse  for  a  destitute  sick  person,  to  make  me  liable  for 
the  defect  of  a  carriage  I  hire  to  carry  a  sick  person  home,  or 
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to  a  hospital,  or  to  give  him  an  airing,  is,  I  think,  perfectly 
absurd.  It  really  confounds  the  relation;  the  contract  is 
between  the  nurse  or  the  driver,  and  the  sick  person,  not  be- 
tween me  and  him.  That  I  pay  for  the  service,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject  I  am  not  the  employer,  but  the  pay- 
master, and  if  there  is  a  relation  of  employer  on  my  part,  it  is 
that  of  voluntary  bailee,  which  requires  something  like  fraud, 
that  is,  intentional  wrong,  to  create  a  liability.  For  the  employ- 
ment is  only  in  the  selection  of  an  agent  What  possible  dis- 
tinction is  there  betwden  such  a  person,  and  one  who  volun- 
teers to  pay  the  tolls,  or.  the  passage  money  for  a  poor  person  ? 
Does  he  thereby  become  the  carrier  or  owner  of  or  liable 
for  defects  in  the  bridge  ? 

In  the  English  cases  that  raised  a  doubt,  together  with  some 
reasoning  given  in  other  cases,  the  defendants  were  engaged 
in  commercial  enterprises  where  the  plaintiff  paid  for  the  use 
of  the  works,  and  the  defendants  received  the  profits.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  me  at  least  to  see  why  the  fact  that  the  funds 
were  applicable  to  another  purpose,  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  case,  further  than  as  an  argument  that  as  the  parties 
acted  under  a  statute,  this  diversion  of  the  fund  created  an 
implication  of  exemption.  If  it  had  been  the  case  of  a  trustee 
acting  under  a  settlement,  no  one  would  have  paused  to  en- 
quire whether  the  trust  property  could  be  applied  to  recoup 
the  damages  incurred  in  executing  his  duties.  The  Court 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  say,  that  in  such  things  the 
employer  is  not  liable,  and  they  held  that  the  corporation  and 
not  its  officers  are  the  proper  persons  to  look  to :  Mersey  Docks 
Trustees  v.  Gibbs  (1866),  L.  R.  i  E.  and  Ir.  Appeal,  pp.  107, 
118,  124,  126. 

In  these  cases,  the  profits  were  applicable  to  the  reduction 
of  the  charges,  and  if  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  farms,  we  will 
see  that  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  were  a  mere  trading  com- 
pany for  a  profit,  and  the  machinery  of  corporation,  or  trus- 
tees, was  no  more  than  a  partnership  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  Herriot  School {li^S),  12  CL  &  F.  507,  the  notion  of 
making  the  charity  estate  responsible  for  the  wrongful  act  of 
a  manager,  would  be  merely  ludicrous,  were  it  not  for  the 
hardship  on  the  manager  that  must  result  from  exempting  the 
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fiind,  where  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  he  makes  a  mistake. 
But  how  is  it  with  trustees  generally  ?  Did  any  one  ever  hear 
of  their  defending  for  a  wrong  on  the  ground  that  the  trust 
estate  and  not  they  were  liable,  or  asking  to  be  recouped  out 
of  the  trust  estate  for  damages  they  had  been  compelled  to 
pay  for  a  breach  of  duty  confessedly  not  in  accordance  with 
the  trust? 

But  the  particular  point  is,  where  the  master  is  manager  of  a 
charity,  does  the  person  employed  by  him  in  that  duty,  occupy 
the  relation  of  servant,  so  that  the  servant  is  not,  and  the  mas* 
ter  is  liable  for  the  carelessness  of  the  servant  ?  The  remarks 
I  have  made  as  to  the  origin  of  this  most  artificial  of  rules,  are 
here  very  pertinent. 

If  the  natural  rule  is,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  it 
is,  viz. :  that  no  one  is  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  another, 
unless  he  directed  it,  but  each  man  is  liable  for  his  own  sins 
and  he  only  (we  have  the  Hebrew  prophet's  authority  for  this 
rule,  in  the  loftiest  conception  of  moral  responsibility),  is  it 
unreasonable  to  make  the  same  exception  in  our  artificial  rule 
known  as  that  of  respondeat  superior,  when  the  master  is  a 
charity  or  the  managers  of  a  charity,  and  to  hold  that  here  the 
same  rule  shall  apply  as  is  applied,  when  the  employer  is  a 
government  or  a  servant  of  a  government  or  of  aYnunicipality 
when  acting  for  the  government  and  not  as  a  private  person. 

It  should  then  be  borne  in  mind,  that-  the  owners  of  a 
charity  are  the  beneficiaries,  the  class  intended  to  be  benefited. 
The  legal  title  is  a  corporation  or  in  trustees,  but  the  trust  is 
known,  and  to  charge  the  funds  with  a  dereliction  of  the  trus- 
tees is  not  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  charge  an  infant's 
property  with  the  misconduct  of  a  trustee  in  the  marriage 
settlement  under  which  the  infant  claimed.  The  results  such 
as  those  of  the  Rhode  Island  Case,  are  possible  only  where 
the  corporation  is  supposed  to  be  the  equitable  as  well  as  legal 
owner  of  the  property.  Test  that  by  a  dissolution  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  rule  for  distributing  the  assets.  This  will 
show  who  is  the  legal  owner  of  the  property. 

Now  the  first  thing  that  may  be  observed,  is  the  rule  as  to 
public  servants.  No  one  doubts,  I  suppose,  the  liability  of 
a  man  for  his  own  acts,  and  no  one  would  demand  that  the 
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public  should  compensate  for  injuries  inflicted  by  its  servants. 
We  are  of  course  dealing  with  acts  that  were  not  commanded. 
The  remarkable  fact  is  that  it  was  once  attempted  to  make  the 
intermediate  agent  liable,  because  his  master,  being  the  govern- 
ment, was  not  liable,  at  least  it  so  strikes  my  mind.  But  I  am 
probably  wrong,  for  such  a  palpable  objection,  if  it  exists, 
would  not  have  been  overlooked  by  the  men  who  had  to  deal 
with  WliUefieldw.  Despenser  (1778),  2  Cowp.  754. 

Then  we  come  to  municipalities,  and  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  there  is  a  clear  division  between  omissions  of  duties  im- 
posed on  the  municipality,  and  misconduct  in  performing 
duties  imposed  on  the  servant  or  person  employed  by  the 
municipalities.  Possibly  the  true  distinction  may  be  between 
those  duties  which  are  public  duties,  such  as  police  and  the 
like,  and  those  that  difler  not  from  duties  imposed  on  private 
persons,  such  as  repair  of  roads :  Elliott  v.  Tlie  City  (1874),  75 
Pa.  347,  and  Freeman  v.  The  City  (1879)  [Common  Pleas,  No. 
4,  of  Philadelphia],  7  W.  N.  C.  (Pa.)  45  are  illustrations,  and  in 
the  latter  this  distinction  is  noticed.  The  &mous  case  of 
Whitefiild  V.  Despenser  {iyyi\  2  Cowp.  754,  shows  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  public  servants,  such  as  the  Post  Master  General, 
and  the  Trustees  of  a  public  work,  such  as  Docks,  where  no 
one  but  those  using  them  derive  a  profit,  must  rest  on  some- 
thing like  that  I  have  alluded  to,  viz.  the  distinction  between  or- 
dinary commercial  operations,  though  without  profit  directly 
to  the  undertakers,  and  those  performing  a  public  duty. 

All  these  show  that  the  rule  is  artificial ;  it  is  a  creature  of 
the  courts.  No  one  would  ever  waste  time  to  discuss  the  pro- 
priety of  the  rule  in  the  ordinary  run  of  human  aflairs. 
But  if  the  Post  Master  is  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  his 
servants,  why  should  a  trustee  for  a  charity  which  is  a  public 
duty,  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  Post  Master  ? 

What  are  all  these  rules  made  for?  The  general  good 
only.  The  contributors  and  managers  of  charities  are  always 
volunteers.  Nothing  of  private  profit  enters  into  the  arrange- 
ment Natural  justice  demands  no  more  than  that  the  person 
causing  the  injury  should  answer.  To  load  persons  willing  to 
serve  the  public  with  this  responsibility,  is  certainly  not  for 
the  public  good.    And  if  the  employer  is  not  liable  for  the 
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selection  and  conduct  of  his  servants,  it  is  really  absurd  to 
fasten  the  liability  on  property  they  are  required  to  administer, 
where  there  is  not  an  instance  in  which  a  trustee  can  lawfully 
bind  his  estate  except  by  a  power. 

If  we  desire  to  bring  distinctly  to  the  mind  the  steps  that 
are  necessary  to  fasten  upon  charitable  estates  a  liability  for 
acts  of  servants  under  the  rule  of  respondeat  superior,  we  must 
first  define  that  rule,  to  ascertain  what  sort  ol  superior  it  is  that 
is  liable  and  when  and  why. 

It  is  either  because  the  servant  is  edter  ego^  or  because  of 
the  duty  to  select  a  proper  person  to  be  the  servant.  And  we 
are  met  by  the  well-known  exception  that  if  the  employer 
does  not  retain  the  power  of  directing  the  servant,  the  rule 
does  not  apply,  as  when  we  employ  a  builder  to  put  up  a 
house.  That  is,  the  relation  of  employer  and  builder  does  not 
admit  the  rule  to  be  applied.  This  would  at  once  dispose  of 
the  Rhode  Island  case. 

The  next  step  is,  that  the  real  owners  are  the  beneficiaries, 
all  others  are  trustees  or  agents,  and  the  beneficiaries  do  not 
select  the  servant.  They  have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  How 
then  do  the  parties  administering  the  charity  become  entitled 
to  charge  the  fund  for  damages  caused  by  their  own  miscon- 
duct? For  it  is  only  with  misconduct  that  we  are  dealing. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  conduct  that  is  in  performance  of  the 
duty  of  administration. 

It  is  quite  clear,  I  suppose,  that  no  one  can  charge  the 
property  of  another  without  a  power  is  conferred  to  do  so. 
And  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  beneficiaries,  the  equitable 
owners,  do  not  give  any  such  power  and  were  not  asked  to 
do  so. 

It  is  also  clear  that  while  all  trustees  are  entitled  to  be  in- 
denmified  out  of  the  trust  estate,  it  is  only  for  legitimate  ex-  . 
penditure.  I  doubt  if  any  one  ever  heard  that  a  trustee  was 
allowed  credit  for  damages  recovered  for  misconduct  even  when 
doing  anything  that  was  his  duty  to  the  estate  to  do,  still  less  for 
damages  incurred  when  doing  what  he  ought  not  to  do. 

If  the  trustees  of  a  charity  differ  in  this  respect  from  other 
trustees  and  are  entitled  to  apply  the  funds  in  their  own  relief 
it  must  arise  from  an  authority  implied  in  the  appointment  or 
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the  creation  of  the  trust,  that  they  may  so  apply  the  funds. 
There  is  nothing  absurd  in  this,  any  more  than  in  an  agent 
stipulating  for  indemnity  from  a  principal.  But  the  action 
cannot  lie  against  the  principal,  for  you  cannot  sue  the  blind 
or  the  sick  as  a  class,  so  the  fund  cannot  be  sued.  A  defend- 
ant must  be  a  person,  not  a  thing,  except  when  the  proceeding 
is  in  rem.  Hence,  the  only  possible  claim  against  the  fund,  is 
by  the  wrongdoer  for  indemnity. 

Is  it  then  part  of  the  implied  terms  of  charitable  uses  that 
the  administrators  may  be  indemnified  for  their  unlawful  acts  ? 
Or,  to  go  a  step  further,  for  the  unlawful  acts  of  their  servants  ? 

As  far  as  I  know,  until  the  Rhode  Island  Gise,  it  never 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  such  an  anomaly  in 
the  law  of  trusts.  And  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  assert  as  a 
rule  of  law  that  while  that  class  oi  cestui  que  trusts  and  their  prop- 
erty, under  a  marriage  settlement,  are  not  liable,  though  they 
are  quite  capable  of  self-protection,  the  cestui  que  trusts  and  their 
property  who  can  have  no  status  in  court  are  liable  for  the  unlaw- 
ful acts  of  agents  appointed  to  manage  the  property.  This  is 
what  was  decided  in  the  Rhode  Island  Case,  and  by  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Philadelphia.  The  community  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  decision  of  our  own  Court  on  this  question,  as  it  has 
withdrawn  one  class  of  cases  from  the  burden  of  a  rule  that 
might  very  well  put  an  end  to  some  of  the  best  institutions 
we  enjoy.  Limit  the  liability  for  negligence  to  the  person 
really  in  fault  and  charities  are  safe,  a  general  law  to  that  effect 
is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  for  what  would  become  of  the  bar  if 
such  a  rule  was  adopted  by  the  legislature,  but  surely  we  do 
not  need  to  extend  this  rule  to  subject  to  liability  property  to 
which  the  wrongdoer  cannot  lawfully  apply  it 

Richard  C.  McMurtrie. 

Note. — ^Tbe  facts  of  the  Patrol  case  were  stated  upon  page  670  of  The  Am- 
erican Law  Recister  for  Noveinl)er,  1889  (Vol.  28,  N.  S.),  and  they  finally  de- 
Teloi)ed,  uix)n  the  second  hearing  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  PcnnsyWania  (BoyJ  ▼. 
Jnutrance  Patrol^  1S89,  1 20  Pa.  624)  the  two  interesting  questions  discussed  by 
Mr.  Oest  and  Mr.  McMurtrie.  In  brief,  an  action  was  brought  against  the  Fire 
Insurance  Patrol  of  Puiladelphia,  to  recover  dami^es  for  the  death  of  the  plain- 
tiB's  Imsband,  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  defendant's 
servant)  while  engaged  in  their  chartered  cm^iloyment.  On  the  trial,  the  plain- 
ti£k  offered  the  defendants*  charter  in  evidence,  which  showed  that  the  latter  was 
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oigamzed  *'  to  protect  and  save  life  and  property,  in  or  contiguous  to  burning 
buildings,  and  to  remove  and  take  charge  of  such  property,  or  any  part  thereof, 
when  necessary/'  that  it  was  armed  with  the  necessary  police  powers  to  carry  out 
these  objects,  and  that  there  was  no  provision  for  creating  a  capital  stock,  or  for 
acquiring  any  emoluments,  or  declaring  dividends.  The  Court,  ISidhle  J.,  en- 
tered a  non-suit,  on  the  groondthat  the  charter  showed  the  defendant  to  be  a  public 
charitable  corporation,  and  therefore  not  liable  for  the  negligent  acts  of  its  ser« 
vants,  no  negligence  having  been  shown  by  the  corporation  in  its  selection  of 
them.  This  ruling  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  ground  that  the 
charter  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  defendant  corporation^ 
but  that  it  must  affirmatively  show,  to  escape  liability,  that  its  practical  working 
was  sinctly  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  charter.  On  the  second  trial  it 
was  shown  that  the  Patrol  protected  the  property  of  insured  and  uninsured  alike» 
without  any  discrimination;  that  it  was  supported  solely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions donated  by  a  number  of  fire  insurance  companies  in  Philadelphia,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  of  property  saved  to  each  company;  that  there  was  no 
capital,  means  of  making  profit,  nor  method  for  declaring  dividends,  and  that  its 
general  effect  was  to  greatly  reduce  the  losses  of  perMmalty  at  fires,  as  well  as  to 
fewer  the  rates  of  insurance.  On  these  facts,  the  learned  Court,  Alison  J.,  held 
it  was  not  a  public  charitable  corporation,  but  a  private  business  enterpri>e  organ- 
ized for  gain,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  body  from  being  a  charity,  though  outsiders 
shared  in  that  gain,  and  that  the  motive  of  a  donation  is  an  element  in  determin- 
mg  whether  the  nse  is  charitable  or  not.  This  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
GoiBt,  who  held  an  indirect  gain  to  the  donors,  in  which  all  the  public  share,  will 
not  prevent  a  gift  from  constituting  a  charitable  nse ;  that  no  court  has  ever  held 
that  the  donor's  motive  in  a  gift  is  a  test  as  to  whether  it  is  a  charitable  use ;  that 
a  charitable  association  cannot  be  held  liable  for  the  negligent  acts  of  its  employes, 
where  no  negligence  is  shown  in  their  selection,  that  to  hold  the  body  thus  liable, 
would  be  a  diversion  of  the  funds  given  for  other  purposes,  and  that  the  facts 
showed  the  defendant  to  come  within  the- definition  of  a  public  charitable  use. 

A.  B. 


By  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  The  American  Law  Register,  I  have  been 
permitted  to  read  the  above  and  to  add  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  some  poinu 
m  my  previous  article. 

Mr.  McMurtrie  has  ^>parently  misunderstood  the  writer's  observations  upon  the 
legal  test  of  a  chariry.  No  one  sufyposes,  and  certainly  I  never  said,  that  **  if  the 
motive  of  the  giver  is  selfish,  the  subject  ceases  to  be  a  charity."  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  expressly  stated  (28  Amer.  Law  Register  p.  686)  that  Mr.  Binney's 
definition,  to  which  Mr.  McMurtrie  objects,  may  be  rhetorical  rather  than  exact; 
and  it  is  expressly  admitted  that  foundat  ions  established  from  selfish  motives  have 
been  often  recognized  as  charities.  What  was  maintained  is  simply  this,  that  no 
precedent  can  be  found  for  a  decision  which  holds  an  institution  to  be  a  charity 
which  is  ^founded  and  maintained  for  the  express  purpose  of  benefiting  its  con- 
trikiOors  pecuniarily  "  This,  the  very  point  of  my  remarks,  is  not  answered  and 
no  such  precedent  is  cited. 

Nobody  doubts  that  a  fire  engine  for  the  use  of  a  Tillage,  is  a  charity,  although 
the  motive  of  the  contributors  was  tlie  safety  of  their  own  property.     But  the  dis- 
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tinction  Ijctweeii  lliat  case  and  the  Fire  Patrol  is  simply  this  :  in  the  Inttcr  there  is 
the  •  element  of  gain  "  lo  whicli  Mr.  Justice  Taxson  refers  in  the  lVoweH*s  Chris~ 
tian  Association  Ca^e  (1S89),  125  Pa.  579. 

It  is  not  intended  to  reply  at  lenj^th  to  what  is  said  upon  the  second  branch  of 
the  ca-e,  but  merely  to  explain  that  the  writer  has  in  this  also  been  misunderstood. 
Mr.  McMurtrie  argues  as  if  it  were  asserted  by  me,  that  <*  The  charity  is  liable  for 
the  tortious  act  of  its  servant,  bat  the  trustee  is  not."  Nothing  of  the  kind  was 
said  in  my  article.  Lord  Campbell  indeed,  in  the  Nerioi^s  ffos^ai  case  said, 
**  The  trustees  would  in  that  case  (i.  e.,  in  the  event  of  a  recovery  against  the  Hos- 
pital) be  indemnified  against  their  own  misconduct,"  and  I  took  pains  to  say  that 
the  truth  of  the  matter  was  jast  the  other  way  (28  Amer.  Law  Register  p.  677). 
In  ordinary  cases,  where  a  master  is  held  liable  for  his  scrrant^i  negligence,  does 
any  one  suppose  that  the  servant  is  **  indemnified  against  his  own  misconduct " 
because,  so  far  as  the  injured  third  party  is  concerned,  recourse  may  be  had,  under 
the  rule  of  respondeat  superior^  against  the  master  ?  The  argument,  if  it  be  an 
ar^ment  at  all  bearing  on  the  case,  is  directed  against  the  rule  itself  and  not 
against  any  exception  to  it  in  the  case  of  a  charity. 

As  to  the  rule  itself,  does  it  merit  such  wholesale  condemnation  ?  If  so,  it  b 
strange  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  abolished  by  statute  in  any  of  our 
States  or  in  England.  If  charitable  corporations  are  to  be  made  an  exception,  on 
the  ground  of  public  policy,  let  the  Court  say  so  distinctly,  and  the  argument  turn 
on  the  question  of  expediency  only.  My  purpose  was  to  show  that  the  exception 
does  not  rest  on  precedent  or  principle,  that  therefore  the  **  higher  ground  "  on 
which  the  case  was  rested,  is  insecure  and  the  judgment  (if  it  be  right,  as  very 
possibly  it  is)  should  have  been  placed  upon  tlie  ground  alluded  to  by  the  Court, 
that  the  Patrol  was  a  corporation  created  in  aid  of  a  municipality. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  rule  of  respondeat  superior  is  probably  a  piece  of  local 
English  law.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  Judge  PIolmes'  account  of  its  origin  merits  con- 
sideration. In  his  work  upon  *<  The  Common  Law,*'  the  rule  is  shown  to  have 
arisen  from  the  Roman  law,  and  what  is  equally  to  the  point,  its  later  develop- 
ment according  to  that  author*s  opinion  (foot  note  to  p.  230)  has  been  due  to  the 
same  influence. 

Granting  however  that  Judge  Holmes  is  wrong  in  his  view,  one  thing  b  cer- 
tain, that  for  some  hundreiis  of  years  the  principle  has  been  firmly  established  in 
the  English  law,  and  to  say  that  it  is  merely  local,  is  only  to  say  what  might  be  said 
of  the  Rule  in  Shelley's  Case,  or  tlie  whole  system  of  real  estate  law.  Certainly 
respondeat  superior  is  no  more  "  artificial." 

It  is  stated  above  (p.  211)  to  be  clear  "thnt  no  one  can  charge  the  property  of 
another  without  a  power  is  conferred  to  do  so.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
l)eneficiaries,  the  equitable  owners,  do  not  give  any  such  power  and  were  not  asked 
to  do  so." 

Now  the  first  proposition  is  true  as  a  general  rule,  but  the  rule  is  by  no  means 
of  universal  application.  A  familiar  instance  occurs  in  the  rule  that  the  chattels 
of  a  stranger  found  u]K>n  demised  premises  may  be  distrained  for  rent  Other 
cases  may  be  recalled  by  the  reader.  And  if  it  be  so  that  the  necessary  power 
must  be  conferred  by  the  l>eneficiaries,  that  is,  the  clxss  to  be  benefited  by  the 
chaiitics,  I  ask  whence  do  the  trustees  derive  their  power  to  bind  the  funds  of  the 
charity  by  their  contracts  ?  John  Marshall  CiiiT. 
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SUPREME  COURT  OF  MONTANA. 

STATE  OF  MONTANA,  ex  rel  THOMPSON  v.  KKNNEY. 

The  Coiuts  uniformly  give  credit  to  the  result  of  an  election  which  has  been 
(leclared  i>y  a  legally  constituted  canvassing  Ix^nrd,  until  such  result  is  set  aside 
by  a  tribunal  having  jurisdiction  to  try  and  determine  the  right  to  the  oiBce  in 
a»tesL 

The  Act  of  Congress,  and  the  Constitution  and  Ordinances  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Montana,  declare  exclusively  who  shall  canvass  the  votes  at  the 
election  for  the  approval  of  the  Constitution  and  the  choice  of.  the  first  State 
officials. 

An  ordinance  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  is* a  convenient  method  of  separat- 
ing temporary  provisions  from  the  body  of  the  proposed  Constitution;  the  force  of 
such  ordinance  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  proposed  Constitution  itself. 

A  member  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Montana,  whose  compensation  is  fixed 
\if  law,  is  entitled  to  have  the  same  audited  and  settled,  upon  proving  his  mileage 
and  number  of  days  of  attendance ;  and  the  courts  will  enforce  this  right  by  man- 
damus. 

This  was  a  mandamus  proceeding  in  this  Court  and  the 
iacts  are  fully  stated  in  the  opinion. 

Elbert  D.  Weed,  McCuUheon  &  Mclnture,  and  S,  A,  BaUiet, 
for  relator;  Hon.  H.J,  Haskell,  Attorney  General,  for  the 
respondent. 

Harwood,  a.  J.,  January  28,  1890.  This  action  was  com- 
menced in  this  Court  on  the  17th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1890, 
by  filing  the  relator's  affidavit,  upon  which  he  prayed  for  the 
issuance  of  a  writ  of  mandate  directed  to  Edwin  A.  Kenney, 
auditor  of  the  State  of  Montana,  commanding  him  to  forthwith 
audit  and  settle  and  issue  relator  a  certificate  for  a  certain 
alleged  claim  in  favor  of  relator  against  the  State  of  Montana 
in  the  sum  of  ^339  for  mileage  and  per  diem  for  attendance  as 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  affidavit  of  the  relator  recites  the  following  facts : 

That  affiant,  William  Thompson,  is  over  25  years  of  age,  now  is  and  has  been 
for  more  than  twenty -five  years  last  past  a  resident  of  the  Territory  and  State  of 
Montana,  and  for  three  years  last  past  has  been  a  resident  of  the  County  of  Silver 
Bow,  the  said  County  being  one  of  the  representative  districts  of  the  State  of 
Montana.  That,  at  the  election  held  in  the  Territory  of  Montana  on  the  6rst 
Tuesday  of  October,  A.  D.,  1889,  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Congress 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  division  of  Dakota  into  two  States,  and  to 
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enable  the  ])eot)le  of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Washingtoir 
to  form  State  Constitutions  and  State  Governments,  and  be  admittc  I  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  Slates,  and  Co  make  donations  of  public 
lands  to  such  States,"  approved  Febraary  22,  1889;  and  as  further  provided  fix- 
by  the  Constitution,  Ordinances  and  Schedule  framed  by  the  Constitutional  Con* 
vent  ion  for  the  State  of  Montana,  and  adopte  1  by  the  people  thereof,  the  relator, 
William  Thompson,  was  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of  Representative  in 
the  Legblative  Assembly  of  the  Stale  of  Montana  from  said  representative  diatrkt^ 
composed  of  the  County  of  Silver  Bow.  That  relator  was  voted  fcr  at  said  elec- 
tion, and  was  elected  to  the  office  of  representative  from  said  districL  That  the 
returns  of  said  election  were  made  by  the  various  judj;esof  election  in  said  district 
to  the  clerk  of  said  Silver  Bow  County,  and  that  fifteen  days  thereafter  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board'  of  County  Commissioners  of  said  Silver  Bow  County  taking  U> 
his  assistance  two  officers  of  said  County,  canvassed  the  returns  of  said  election^ 
and  declared  the  result  thereof  so  far  as  county  officers  were  concerned,  and  that 
so  far  as  the  meml)ers  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  concerned,  the  returns  of 
said  election  were  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Territcty  of  Montana.  That  thirty 
days  after  said  election,  all  votes  for  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  were 
canvassed  by  the  Governor,  Chief  Justice,  and  Secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,, 
who  then  and  there  found,  ascertained,  declared,  and  certified  that  the  affiant,  William 
Thompson,  was  duly  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Montana,  as  a  menil)er  thereof,  and  that  the  said  Governor  and 
Secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  did  deliver  to  affiant  a  certificate  over  their 
hands  and  seal  of  said  Territory,  certifying  and  declaring  that  at  such  election 
aforesaid  affiant  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  said  Legislative  Assembly. 

That  on  the  23rd  day  of  November,  A..  D.,  1889,  at  12  o*clock,  noon,  puisnant 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Montana,  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  said 
State  was  convened  and  affiant  appeared  at  the  Capital  of  the  State  at  that  time, 
and  in  conjunction  with  twenty-nine  other  persons,  who  had,  as  aforesaid,  hetti 
ascertained,  declared  and  certified  by  the  aforesaid  canvassing  lx>ard,  composed  of 
the  Governor,  Secretary  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  to  have 
been  elected  from  the  various  representative  districts  in  said  State,  did  meet  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana,  at  the  Capital  of  said  State,  and 
in  the  place  by  them  and  the  Auditor  of  said  State  agreed  upon,  of  which  place  of 
meeting  previous  public  notice  had  been  given.  That  then  and  there,  in  a  room 
provided  for  the  purpose,  the  relator  and  said  twenty-nine  other  persons  convened 
and  were  called  to  oriler  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Stale  of  Montana,  and  thereupon 
the  thirty  members  proceeded  to  qualify  and  organize  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana,  by  the  election  of  Aaron 
C.  Witter,  one  of  said  members,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Benjamin  Webster  as  Chief  Clerk  thereof.  That  such  proceedings  were  then  and 
there  had  by  the  members  of  the  House,  as  that  a  committee  thereof  was 
appointed  on  credentials,  to  which  committee  the  said  thirty  members  presented 
severally  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  Montana,  and  over 
the  seal  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  certifying  and  declaring  that  each  of  them 
had  been  duly  elected  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana.  That  said  committee  on  credentials  then  and 
there  reported  to  the  said  House  that  the  said  thirty  members  aforesaid,  including 
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afllanty  were  duly  elected  meml^en  of  the  House  of  Rrpre^ntaiixcs  of  the  legis- 
lative Assembly  of  ihe  State  of  Montana,  and  entitled  lo  seats  therein,  wliich  said 
report  was  approTcd  and  adopted  by  the  said  House. 

That,  thereafter,  the  said  House  continued  to  sit  from  day  to  day,  from  thnt  date, 
to  wit:  November  23rd,  A.  D.  18S9,  to  the  date  of  the  signing  of  afl'ianl's  aAi- 
davit,  to  wit:  January  l6lh,  A.  D.,  1S90,  and  that  afriant  has  aitcmled  saiil  ses- 
sions, from  that  lime  until  the  time  oi  making  this  aflfidavit,  as  a  member  of  said 
House  of  Representatives,  except  on  the  13th  day  of  January,  A.  D  ,  1S90. 

That  afHanC  travelled  the  distance  of  seventy-five  miles  in  going  by  the  nearest 
vsoally  travelled  route,  from  hi^  residence  to  the  capital  of  saiJ  State  to  attend 
Slid  Legislative  Assembly.  That,  on  the  23rd  day  of  November,  A.  D.,  1SS9,  the 
affiant  and  ail  the  said  twenty -nine  members,  took  the  oaih  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitntion  of  the  State  of  Montana  as  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Montana, and  that  the  said  thirty  members  have  attended  uix>ii  the  various 
sessions  of  the  said  House. 

That  on  the  l6th  day  of  January,  A.  D.,  1S90,  affiant  presented  to  Edwin  A, 
Kenney,  who  was  then  the  Auditor  of  the  Slate  of  Moniana,  at  his  office,  an 
account  against  the  State  for  his  services  and  attendance  as  a  member  of  the  House 
aforesaid,  at  the  rate  of  $6  per  day,  and  milenge  at  the  rale  of  20  cents  per  mile 
for  the  distance  travelled  as  afore- aid,  as  provided  by  law,  and  requcs'.ed  the  said 
Auditor  to  audit  and  settle  the  said  claim  and  give  affiant  a  certificate  thereof;  but 
to  aadit  and  settle  said  claim  or  give  affiant  a  cenificate  thereof,  or  any  part  thereof, 
the  said  Auditor  did  then  and  there  refuse,  nor  would  the  said  Auditor  approve 
sadi  claim,  or  any  part  thereof. 

To  which  affidavit  affiant  attaches  an  account  as  ''  Exhibit 
A,"  which  he  verifies  as  a  copy  of  the  said  account  presented 
to  said  Auditor  and  referred  to  in  his  affidavit. 

Upon  this  showing,  an  alternative  writ  of  mandate  was 
issued  out  of  this  court  requiring  the  said  Edwin  A.  Kenney. 
Auditor  of  the  State  of  Montana,  to  forthwith  audit  and  settle 
said  claim  against  the  Treasury  of  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
give  to  said  William  Thompson  a  certificate  thereof,  or  to  show 
cause  before  this  court  at  lO o'clock  a.  m..  January  20th,  A.  D., 
1890,  why  he  had  not  done  so. 

To  this  process  the  respondent  made  his  verified  answer, 
wherein  he  expressly  admitted  in  detail  all  the  affirmative 
allegations  set  forth  in  the  relator's  affidavit.  But  in  addition 
to  such  express  admissions,  the  respondent  alleged  other 
matters,  as  follows :  ' 

"Defendant  further  says,  that  in  the  County  of  Silver  r>ow,  Mrhich  is  a  Repre- 
sentative District,  ten  ])ersons  were  apportioned  to  l.e  elected  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.     Thnt  as  to  the  election  of  five  of  said  persons,  no  con- 
IrDversy  has  arisen,  but  as  to  the  said  relatcr  and  four  of  his  colleagues,  sitting 
V0L.XXXVIII.— 15. 
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with  him  in  the  Hou^c  aforesaid,  a  controversy  as  to  their  election  has  arisen,  and 
unless  they  are ////// 1  fuu-  members  uf  such  House  and  entitled  to  act  therein,  no 
qujrum  has  been  present  in  said  House,  and  the  organization  thereof  has  been 
without  legislative  authority.  That  the  House  is  composed  of  thirty  members, 
whose  muniment  of  title  is  the  ascertainment,  declaration  and  certificate  of  the 
Canvassing  Board,  consisting  uf  the  Governor,  Chief  Justice  and  Secretary  of  the 
Territor}'  of  Montana,  n>  provi'led  in  ordinance  number  two,  passed  by  the  Coo 
stitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  Montana.  That  on  the  23rd  day  of  Norem- 
ber,  A.  D.,  1SS9,  twenty-four  persons  from  various  representative  districts  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  who  had  been  ascert^ned  and  declared  to  have  been  elected 
members  of  said  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  Governor,  Chief  Justice  and 
Secretary  aforesaid,  under  said  Ordinance  of  the  Constitution,  did  meet  at  anoth^ 
place  in  the  capital  of  said  State,  and  five  members  from  the  County  of  Silver  Bow, 
one  of  whom  assumed  to  have  been  elected  in  lieu  of  relator,  met  with  said  mem- 
bers last  aforesaid,  and  having  been  declared  not  elected  by  the  said  Canvassing 
Board,  provided  for  in  said  ordinance,  did,  nevertheless,  assume  to  be  memben  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  did  then  and  there  present  as  their  monimeni 
of  title  to  said  office,  each  a  certificate  signed  by  the  County  Qerk  and  Recorder 
of  Silver  Bow  County,  over  his  seal,  certifying  and  declaring  that  such  person  was 
elected  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the  district  of  Silver  Bow  County,  as  Repre- 
sentative in  said  House." 

To  the  foregoing  new  matter  set  forth  by  respondent,  the 
relator  filed  his  replication,  as  follows : 

First.  The  relator  "  denies  that  any  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  his  election, 
and  the  election  of  four  of  his  colleagues  from  the  County  of  Silver  Bow,  as  set 
fotth  in  said  answer. 

Second.  Avers  that  at  the  times  the  said  House  was  organized,  and  when  said 
House  passed  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  as  set  forth  in 
relator's  application,  a  quorum  of  said  House  was  present  and  acted  therein." 

The  parties  rested  their  case  upon  the  allegations,  admis- 
sions and  denials  in  the  pleadings  above  set  forth,  and  upon 
the  questions  raised  therein,  the  case  was  argued  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  for  decision. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  consideration  of  the  questions 
involved  herein  it  is  proper  to  notice  the  scope  and  effect  of 
the  relator's  replication.  He  denies  therein  "  that  any  con- 
troversy has  arisen  as  to  his  election,  and  the  election  of  four 
of  his  colleagues ;"  but  he  does  not  deny  the  further  facts  set 
out  in  respondent's  answer.  These  specific  facts  alleged,  stand 
unchallenged,  and  were  urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
court  as  ground  for  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  respondent, 
to  audit  and  settle  relator's  claim,  and  to  grant  him  a  certifi- 
cate thereof,  as  provided  by  law. 
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The  relator  relied  upon  the  facts  alleged  in  his  affidavit,  ex- 
pressly admitted  by  respondent's  answer,  as  grounds  for  the 
relief  which  he  prayed  for. 

The  effect  of  these  pleadings  raised  questions  of  law  only. 
No  issues  of  &ct  were  made  upon  which  evidence  could  pro- 
perly be  introduced  The  denial  made  by  the  relator's  repli- 
catioft  was  nothing  more  than  a  denial  of  an  immaterial  alle- 
garion. 

Compiled  Statutes  of  Montana,  Section  575  of  the  code  of 
civil  procedure,  relating  to  the  cases  of  mandamus,  provides 
as  follows : 

**  If  ao  answer  be  made,  the  case  must  bs  heard  on  the  papers  of  the  applicant. 
If  the  answer  rai$e>  only  qaestions  of  law,  or  pu's  in  ii«u:  itninaterial  statements, 
not  aifectins  ^he  su'istaatial  rights  of  the  parties,  the  court  must  proceed  to  hear,  or 
fix  a  day  far  hearing  the  argument  of  the  case.** 

This  court  is  given  original  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determ- 
ine actions  of  this  character  by  section  3.  article  8,  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Montana,  as  follows  : 

"  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  extend  to  all  cases  at 
law  and  in  equity,  subject,  however,  to  such  limitations  and  regulations  as  miy  be 
prescribed  by  law.  Said  Court  shall  have  power,  in  its  di!»cretion,  to  issue  and 
hear  and  determine  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  quo<warran:o,  certiorari, 
prohibition  and  injunction,  and  such  other  original  and  remedial  writs  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  the  complete  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction." 

In  reference  to  the  office  of  the  writ  of  mandamus,  the 
Compiled  Statutes  of  Montana,  sections  566  and  567,  of  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure  provide  as  follows : 

Sec.  566.  It  may  be  issued  by  any  court  in  this  State,  except  justice*s,  probate 
and  mayor's  court,  to  any  inferior  tribunal,  corporation,  board  or  person,  to  compel 
the  performance  of  an  act  which  the  law  specially  enjoins  a>  a  duty  resulting  from 
an  office,  trust,  or  station,  or  to  compel  the  admission  of  a  party  to  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  a  right  or  office  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  from  which  he  is  un- 
lawfully precluded  by  such  inferior  tribunal,  corporation,  board  or  person. 

Sec.  567.  The  writ  shall  be  issued  in  all  cases  where  there  is  not  a  plain, 
<!peedy  and  adequate  remedy  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law.  It  shall  be  issued, 
upon  affidavit,  on  the  application  of  the  party  beneficially  interested. 

It  must  now  be  determined  whether,  or  not,  the  act,  the 
performance  of  which  is  here  sought  to  be  compelled,  is  one 
which  the  law  especially  enjoins  upon  the  respondent  as   a 
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duty  resulting  from  his  office  as  Auditor  of  this  State.     This 
involves  two  propositions : 

First.  Is  the  relator  entitled,  upon  the  iacts  shown,  to  have 
his  claim  audited  and  settled,  and  to  receive  a  certificate 
thereof? 

Second.  Does  the  law  enjoin  upon  the  state  auditor  the 
duty  of  auditing  and  settling  said  claim,  and  issuing  to  relator 
a  certificate  thereof  ? 

These  propositions  will  be  considered  in  the  order  stated. 

To  the  high  office  of  legislator,  and  to  persons  occupying 
that  office,  the  law  guarantees  certain  rights,  privileges  and 
emoluments,  which  courts  of  justice  will  regard  and  enforce  in 
proper  cases  and  upon  proper  showing :  Constitution  of  Mon- 
tana, Art  5,  Sections  5,  15  ;  i  Blackstone,  164  and  notes  and 
cases  cited  ;  Gushing  Leg.  Assemblies,  Sections  546  to  957  ; 
Cooley*s  Cont  Lim.,  162,  163;  JefTerson's  Manual ;  i  Kent's 
Com.  235. 

But  in  passing  upon  a  question  of  this  character,  relating 
to  a  person  claiming  to  be  a  member  of  the  l^islative 
Assembly  of  the  State,  this  Court  is  mindful  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  which  places  the  power  to  try  the  ultimate 
right  to  the  office,  in  another  forum,  i,  r,  in  the  legislative 
house  wherein  the  person  claims  a  seat :  Constitution  of  Mon- 
tana, Art.  5,  Sec.  9. 

That  body,  and  that  alone,  having  the  plenary  jurisdiction 
to  try  the  ultimate  right  to  the  office,  it  must  be  determined 
in  the  case  at  bar,  on  what  character  of  prima  facie  evidence 
will  courts  of  justice  enforce  collateral  or  incidental  rights  and 
privileges  belonging  to  the  members  of  the  legislative  Assem- 
bly. In  other  words,  as  applicable  to  this  case  at  bar,  what 
constitutes  in  the  view  of  the  courts  of  justice  sufficient  prima 
facie  evidence  of  his  membership  in  the  House  of  Represena- 
tives  of  this  State  to  entitle  the  relator  to  the  relief  which  he 
asks,  that  is,  to  have  his  claim  to  the  emoluments  of  the  office 
of  representative  from  Silver  Bow  County,  audited,  settled  and 
certified. 

Under  our  republican  form  of  Government  election  to  this 
office  is  made  by  the  votes  of  the  legally  qualified  electors  of 
the  district  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  the  result  of 
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such  election  is  ascertained  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law  through  the  returns  and  canvass  of  such  votes  by  legally 
constituted  canvassing  boards. 

The  courts  have  uniformly  given  credit  to  the  result  of  an 
election,  as  ascertained  and  declared  or  certified  by  the  legally 
constituted  canvassing  board  to  whom  the  law  has  committed 
the  duty  of  canvassing  the  returns  of  the  election^  and  declar- 
ing the  result  until  this  evidence  of  the  election  has  been 
overborne  by  the  trial  and  determination  of  the  ultimate  right 
to  such  office  by  the  tribunal  having  jurisdiction  to  try  and  de- 
termine the  same:  Craiuellw.  Lamdert (iS6$),  lo  Minn.  369; 
State  v.  ChtrcluU  (1870),  15^.455  ;  State  w,  Sherwood  (1870), 
15  Id.  221  ;  People  v.  AKller {1^67),  16  Mich.  56;  Swinbomy. 
Smith  et  al.  (1879),  15  W.  Va.  483;  Hulsman  v.  ^///w(i86i), 
41  Penn.  396  ;  Kerrw.  Tiege  (1864),  47  Id.  292;  Commoniveedth 
v.  Baxter  (i860),  35  Id.  263  ;  DeArmond  v.  The  State  ex  rei 
Cambell  (1872),  40  Ind.  469;  HcuUey  v.  City  of  Albany 
(1865).  33  N.Y.  603. 

This  is  not  only  the  rule  governing  the  action  of  courts, 
but  it  is  the  practice  adopted  in  the  organization  of  legisla- 
tive bodies  and  admitting  members  thereto,  until  the  prima 
fade  evidence  contained  in  the  certificate  of  election  issued  by 
the  legally  constituted  canvassing  board  is  set  aside  by  the 
proper  authority  in  the  determination  of  a  contested  election  : 
Cush.  Law  and  Practice  of  Leg.  Assemb.,  Sections  141,  142 
and  229  to  241,  inclusive.  The  authorities  reviewed  and  cited 
by  this  eminent  author  amply  show  the  practice  on  this  ques- 
tion: McCray  on  Elections,  Sections  270  to  285,  inclusive, 
and  cases  cited;   Jefferson's  Manual  (12th  Ed.),  390. 

In  the  case  at  bar,  it  is  asserted,  and  not  denied,  that  another 
person  holds  a  certificate  of  election  to  the  same  office  which 
the  relator  claims  to  be  occupying,  issued  by  the  County  Clerk 
of  Silver  Bow  County.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary,  in 
the  determination  of  this  case,  to  ascertain  what  board,  or  per- 
son, is  by  law  authorized  to  canvass  the  returns  of  the  election 
in  question,  and  ascertain  and  certify  the  result,  so  as  to  en- 
title the  person  holding  that  muniment  of  title  to  the  office, 
prima  facie  ^  to  maintain  his  case  in  an  action  of  this  character. 
If  the  right  of  relator  to  the  certificate  of  election   which  he 
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holds  is  challenged,  let  the  question  be  raised  and  determined 
in  the  proper  form ;  but  if  the  legislative  body  of  which  the 
relator  claims  to  be  a  member,  vested  as  it  is  with  the  powers 
which  the  Constitution  of  this  State  has  committed  to  it,  and 
in  view  of  the  long  line  of  precedents  which  have  guided  the 
actions  of  such  bodies  in  like  cases,  does  not  determine  a  con- 
troversy as  to  the  election  of  the  relator,  then  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  there  exists  no  better  evidence  of  his  right  to  relief 
than  the  finding  or  certificate  of  the  legally  constituted  canvass- 
ing board  charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  result  of 
the  election  in  question.  The  title  to  an  elective  office,  in  a 
majority  of  cases»  rests  on  this  prima  facie  evidence,  because 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  no  adjudication  of  the 
right  to  the  office  which  inquires  back  of  the  returns  of  the 
proper  canvassing  board.  It  is  proper  to  observe  here  that 
under  well  established  rules  of  law,  if  it  was  shown  that  a 
contest  of  the  election  of  the  relator  was  pending  in  the  House 
of  which  he  claims  to  be  a  member,  and  to  which  he  holds  a 
certificate  of  election,  then  this  Court  would  withhold  judg- 
ment until  the  case  was  determined,  but  no  such  &ct  appeals. 

The  relator's  certificate  of  election  emanates  from  a  canvass- 
ing board  composed  of  the  Governor,  Chief  Justice  and  Sec- 
retary. The  other  certificate,  which  is  set  up  in  opposition  to 
this,  is  held  by  another  person,  emanates  fi-om  the  County 
Clerk  of  Silver  Bow  County,  accredited  under  the  hand  and 
official  seal  of  that  officer ;  and  this  is  not  denied  by  the 
relator. 

In  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  this  latter  certificate,  the 
consideration  of  this  case  necessarily  involves  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  relator's  certificate  of  election  issues  from  the 
legally  constituted  Canvassing  Board,  charged  .with  the  duty 
of  ascertaining,  from  the  returns,  the  election  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Represenatives.  The  prima  facie  right  to  relief 
rests  upon  the  credentials,  with  the  facts  of  service. 

The  act  of  Congress  above  mentioned,  enabling  the  people 
of  Montana  and  other  Territories  to  form  and  adopt  con- 
stitutions and  set  w^  state  governments,  provides  in  Sec.  8,  as 
follows : 

'<  At  the  elections  provided  for  in  this  section,  the  tiualitied  voters  of  said  pro> 
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posed  Slates  shall  vote  directly  for  or  against  the  proposed  Constitution,  and  for 
or  against  any  aniclcs  or  propo!»itions  separately  sul  mitted.  The  returns  of  such 
election  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  each  of  the  said  Territorief^,  who,  with 
the  GoTemor  and  Chief  Justice  thereof,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  canvass  the 


Section  9  of  the  same  Act  provides  as  follows — 

**  That  until  the  next  census,  or  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  said  5>tate» 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  Representative  in  the  House  of  Representa:ives  of  the 
United  States,  except  South  DakoU,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  two;  and  the  Rep- 
resentatives tothe  Fifty  first  Congress,  together  with  the  Governors  and  other 
State  officers  provided  for  in  said  Constitutions,  may  be  elected  on  the  same  day 
of  the  election  for  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  Const  itutioas;  and  until  said 
Slate  officers  are  elected  and  quaUHed  under  the  provisions  of  each  Constitution, 
and  the  St^es  respectively  are  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  TerrUorial  officers 
shall  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  in  each  of  said 
Territories." 

Section  24  of  the  same  Act  provides  as  follows — 

*<  That  the  Constitutional  Convention  may,  by  ordinance,  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  full  State  Governments,  including  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  Representatives  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress ;  but  said  State  Governments  shall 
remain  in  abeyance  until  the  Stale  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  respectively, 
as  provided  in  this  Act.  In  case  the  Constitutions  of  any  of  said  proposed  Stales 
shall  be  rectified  by  the  people,  but  not  otherwise,  the  Legislature  thereof  may 
assemble,  organize  and  elect  two  Senators  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Secretary  of  State  of  such  proposed  Slates  shall  certify  the  election  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  and  when  such 
State  is  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  Senatprs  and  Repre^iUatives  shall  be  en- 
abled to  be  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress,  and  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  other  States  in  the  Con';ress  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  officers  of  the  State  Governments  formed  in  pursuance  of  said  Constitu- 
tion, as  provided  by  the  Constitutional  Convention,  shall  proceed  to  exercise  all 
the  functions  of  such  State  officers  ;  and  all  laws  in  force  made  by  said  Territories 
at  the  time  of  their  admission  into  the  Union,  .>>hall  l;e  in  force  in  said  States,  ex 
cept  as  modified  or  changed  by  this  Act,  or  by  the  Constitutions  of  the  States 
respectively." 

Section  25  of  the  same  Act  provides  as  follows — 

t 

*'That  all  Acts  or  ) torts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Aci. 
whether  passed  Ky  t:.e  I>egi.<»jatures  of  said  Territories  or  by  Congress,  are  hereijy 
repealed." 

Having  reviewed  these  provisions  of  the  enabling  Act  of 
Congress,  we  will  proceed  to  the  Constitution  of  Mont  ma. 
and  consider  its  provisions  upon  this  subjr-:t. 
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"Schedule, '  section  I,  provides  as  follows — 

"  The  laws  enacted  by  ihe  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Terriior)'  of  Montana, 
ami  in  force  i.t  ihe  time  the  State  shall  Ih;  admitted  into  the  I'niun,  and  not  incon- 
>istent  with  this  Constitution,  or  the  Constitution  t)r  Laws  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force  as  the  I^W5  of  the  State,  until  altered 
or  repealed,  or  until  they  expire  by  their  own  limitations.'* 

Section  17  of  the  schedule  provides  as  follows — 

**  All  Territorial,  county  and  township  officers  now  occupying  their  respective 
positions  under  tlie  laws  of  the  Territory  of  MunUua,  or  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  shall  continue  and  remain  in  tlicir  res])ective  official  positiuns  and  per- 
form the  duties  thereof  as  now  pnividcd  by  law,  after  the  Stale  is  admitted  into 
the  Union,  and  shall  be  considered  state  officers  until  their  successors  in  office 
shall  be  duly  elected  and  quaiificd,  as  provided  by  ordinance,  notwithstanding  any 
inccnsistent  provisions  in  this  Constitution,  and  sha!l  ie  entitled  to  the  same  com- 
pensation for  their  services  as  is  now  established  by  law;  provided  that  the  com- 
pensation of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  liovemor  and  Secretary  of  the 
Territory,  shall  lie  paid  by  tlie  State  of  Montana.*' 

Passing  to  ordinance  number  two,  referred  to  in  the  last 
section,  ordained  and  promulgated  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, with  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  adopted  by 
the  people,  we  find  provisions  as  follows — 

"  First.  That  an  election  shall  be  held  throughout  the  Territory  of  Montana  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  Cciobcr,  A.  D.  1889,  for  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the 
Constitution  framed  and  adopted  by  this  Convention/' 

'*  Fifth.  The  votes  cast  at  said  eicc.ion  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  said 
Constitution  shall  lie  conv.isscd  by  the  Canvassing  Boards  of  the  respective  Coun- 
ties not  Inter  than  fifteen  days  after  said  election,  or  sooner  if  the  returns  from  all 
the  precincts  >hall  have  l;ccn  received,  and  in  the  manner  prescril)ed  by  the  laws 
of  the  Tcrri:ory  of  Montana  for  canvassing  the  votes  at  the  general  elections  in 
said  Territory.  And  the  leiums  01  ^aid  election  shall  lie  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Territory,  who,  wi:h  the  Go\eru(.r  and  the  Chief  Ju^t:ce  of  the  Territory, 
or  any  two  of  them,  shall  constitute  a  l)t.urd  of  Canvassers,  who  shall  meet  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Terri:oy  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  elec 
tion  and  canvass  the  vot^s  so  ca^t  and  declare  the  result.'* 

"Sixth.  Th-t  on  the  fir-t  Tuesd.iy  in  Ociober,  A,  D.  i8S9,there  shall  be  elected 
by  the  rjualified  elcc.ors  of  MoMiana,  a  Governor,  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  Sec- 
retary of  St.ite,  an  Attorney  General,  a  State  Auditor,  a  Superindendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  one  Cliief  Justice  and  two  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
Jud«;e  fur  each  Judicial  District  established  by  this  Constitution,  a  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  a  CU  rk  of  the  District  Court  in  and  for  each  County  of  the 
Slate,  and  the  meml  ers  of  the  T.e^i^la:ive  A«'seml)ly  provided  for  in  this  Consti- 
tution. Tiic  terms  of  the  officers  so  elected  shall  liegin  when  the  Slate  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  Union,  and  shall  end  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  A.  D. 
189;,  except  as  otherwise  provided." 
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"Scvenih.  There  shall  be  elected  at  the  >ame  time,  one  Rej»r<->fiu.nive  in  the 
rift7fir»t  Congress  of  the  United  Stales." 

**£igfith.  The  votes  for  the  above  officers  shall  be  returne<l  and  can\u>-i-<l  as  i» 
provided  by  law,  and  returns  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretar)*  rf  the  'IVirtttiry  and 
ctova^ed  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  Board,  as  is  the  vo:e  u\  on  the 
Constituticn,  except  a%  to  Qerk  of  the  District  Court." 

It  is  clear  that  said  Act  of  Congress,  legislating  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  supplemented  and  carried 
out  by  the  Constitution  and  Ordinances  framed  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  ratified  by  the 
people  of  the  Territory,  covered  the  whole  question  as  to 
what  Board  should  canvass  the  votes  cast  at  the  late  election, 
both  for  and  against  the  Constitution,  and  for  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  State  and  District  officers,  and  de- 
clare the  result. 

The  fifth  paragraph  of  Ordinance  two,  above  quoted  re- 
quires that  the  returns  of  said  election  for  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  the  Constitution — 

**Sh:jll  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  I  he  Territory,  who,  with  the  Governor  and 
the  C1)  ef  Justice  of  the  Territoiy,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
Convasiser-,  who  shall  meet  at  the  office  of  the  5>ecretary  of  the  Territory  on  or 
bdbre  the  thirtieth  day  af;er  election,  and  canvass  the  votes  so  cast,  and  declare 
the  result." 

The  eighth  paragraph  of  the  same  Ordinance  provides — 

"  That  the  Totes  fur  nil  the  State  officers,  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
tad  Disuict  Judges,  shall  lie  returned  and  canvassed  in  the  same  manner  and  by 
the  same  Board  as  is  the  vo:e  upon  the  Constitution/* 

It  is  contended  by  the  respondent,  that  a  statute  of  the 
Territory  of  Montana,  existing  prior  to  the  said  Act  of  Con- 
gress, and  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  provided, 
contrary  to  the  Act  of  Congress  and  the  Constitution  and  Or- 
dinances above  quoted,  in  that  this  statute  provides  that  the 
canvass  of  the  votes  cast  for  members  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly shall  be  made  by  the  Boards  of  County  Commissioners 
of  the  respective  Counties  in  the  Territory,  and  certificates  of 
election  shall  be  issued  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Count) 
Commissioners:     Compiled  Statutes,  section   1033,  pa^e  930 

This  position  is  untenable.  There  are  no  statutes  ot  liu 
Territory  of  Montana  brought  over  and  adopted  In-  thf  ixo- 
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pie  of  tliis  State,  contrary  or  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution 
thereof,  for  this  plain  reason:  It  is  provided  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  above  quoted,  enabling  the  people  of  said  Territory 
to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  Government,  that — 

**  All  laws  in  force  made  by  said  territories  at  the  time  of  their  admission  into 
the  Union,  shall  be  in  force  in  said  States,  except  as  modified  or  champed  by  this 
Act,  or  by  the  Constitutions  of  the  States  respectively ."     S.  24,  supra. 

This  provision  was  further  amplified  by  Section  i  of  "Sched- 
ule," of  the  Constitution  of  Montana,  supra.  By  these  pro- 
visions the  statute  law  of  Montana  Territory  is  remoulded  at 
once  to  join  in  harmony  with  the  State  Constitution. 

An  example  of  this  modification  or  remoulding  of  the  statute 
law  to  harmonize  with  the  Constitution,  is  found  in  reference 
to  the  constitution  of  the  grand  jury.  The  express  letter  of 
the  statute  in  force  at  the  time  the  State  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  provided  that  this  body  should  consist  of  sixteen  per- 
sons in  number,  of  whom  twelve  could  find  a  "true  bill.'* 
The  State  Constitution  provides  that  the  grand  jury  shall  con- 
sist of  seven  persons,  of  whom  five  are  competent  to  find  an 
indictment.  It  has  been  abundantly  provided,  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  and  the  State  Constitution,  that  the  statute  is  in 
force  as  modified  by  the  Constitution,  and  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained, either  as  a  logical  or  reasonable  conclusion  that  there 
is  a  conflict,  where  the  latter,  and  paramount  organic  law,  has 
expressly  adopted  the  former  statute  law,  as  modified  by  the 
Constitution :  State  v.  Ah  Jim  (decided  in  the  Sup,  Ct.  Montana* 
January  14,  1890). 

Counsel  for  respondent,  in  this  connection  contends,  that 
the  Ordinances  framed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
appended  to  the  Constitution,  were  not  a  part  of  that  instru- 
ment, and  did  not  have  the  force  and  effect  of  constitutional 
provisions.  For  this  reason,  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
declaring  that  the  Governor,  Chief  Justice  and  Secretary  of 
Montana,  should  constitute  a  Canvassing  Board  to  canvass  the 
votes  and  declare  the  result  of  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  was  impotent  to  work  a  change  or 
modification  of  the  statute,  providing  that  the  certificates  of 
election  of  such  members  shall  be  issued  by  the  County  Clerk. 
Hence  that  statute  stands  in  full  force,  and  the  County  Clerk's 
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certificate  is  the  best  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  party's  right  to 
a  seat  in  the  Legislative  4\sseinbly. 

No  authorities  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
court  to  sustain  the  respondent's  position  in  respect  to  Ordi- 
nances framed  and  promulgated  by  Constitutional  conventions. 

It  appears  this  question  was  raised  in  the  case  of  Stavart 
V.  Crosby  {\^s$\  15  Texas,  546,  wherein  Justice  Wheeler,  in 
passing  upon  this  point,  says : 

**  We  think  it  free  from  doubt  that  the  Ordinance  appended  to  the  Comtitutioo 
is  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  Having  been  framed  by  the  Con- 
veotioo  that  framed  the  Constitation  of  the  State,  and  adopted  by  the  Convention 
md  the  people,  along  with  the  Constitution,  it  is  of  equal  authority  and  binding 
force  upon  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the  government 
ef  the  Stete,  as  if  it  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  forming  a  compo- 
nent part  of  it'* 

The  case  cited  appears  to  have  involved  questions  of  great 
importance,  as  shown  by  the  remarks  of  the  judge  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  opinion,  as  follows : 

"In  the  argument  of  this  case,  questions  of  great  moment  to  the  parties,  involv. 
ingan  inquiry  respecting  the  constitutionality  of  the  legislative  enactments,  which 
Acy  have  invoked,  and  on  which  they  rely  to  maintain  their  claims,  have  been 
(fiscassed.'' 

Mr.  Paine,  in  his  work  on  elections,  section  294,  announces 
the  same  doctrine,  as  does  the  case  of  Stewart  v.  Crosby ,  supra^ 
in  the  following  terms : 

'*To  launch  a  new  constitution,  certain  machinery  and  arrangements  are 
always  necessary,  which  having  subserved  this  single  purpose,  are  of  no  further 
ose.  These  might,  of  course,  be  provided  in  the  constitution  itself;  but  to  incor- 
porate temporary  provisions  into  the  body  of  a  permanent  constitution,  would  be  to 
eocmnber  the  instrument  with  matter  which  might  more  properly  ht  excluded 
from  the  text  of  the  constitution,  and  placed  in  such  a  form  as  to  Le  dropped 
when  all  the  uses  for  which  it  was  provided,  have  been  fully  subserved.  Accord- 
ingly, these  provisions  for  inaugurating  new  state  comtitutions,  usually  take  the 
faim  of  detached  ordinances,  or  schedules.  The  validity  and  effect  of  these  pro- 
visions are  precisely  the  same,  whether  they  are  placed  in  the  ordinance  or  schedule, 
to  be  thrown  aside  when  no  longer  needed,  or  imbedded  in  the  text  of  the  consti- 
tntion,  to  remain  a  permanent  blemish,  after  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  purposes 
far  which  they  were  required.  It  is  clearly  competent  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tioD,  by  an  ordinance  or  schedule,  to  change  the  time  for  holding  the  general 
dectioDof  the  state.  *  *  *  The  people  of  the  state  in  their  constitutional 
conventions  are  always  their  own  masters.  There  is  nothing  to  restrain  them 
from  giving  whatever  form  they  prefer  to  its  organic  law,  except  the  Consti.ution 
of  the  Untterl  Statei(  and  treaties  made  and  laws  enacted  by  the  United  States  in 
Mbcreor* 
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To  declare  that  the  County  Clerk's  certificate  of  election  to 
the  office  in  question  is  the  highest  prima  facie  evidence  of 
title  to  the  office,  as  against  the  certificate  of  the  Canvassing 
Board  constituted  by  the  act  of  congress,  and  the  ordinance 
framed  by  the  constitutional  convention  and  adopted  by  the 
people,  would  be  in  effect  to  declare  that  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  in  this  respect  stand  without  modification  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  and  Constitution  and  Ordinances,  and  prevail 
over  them.  If  the  Ordinance  did  not  work  a  change  in  the 
statute,  in  this  particular,  how  can  it  be  maintained  that  the 
same  ordinance  worked  such  important  changes  in  other 
respects  ?  The  effect  of  ordinance  Number  Two  was  to  deter- 
mine the  terms  of  all  the  elective  officers  of  the  Territory  of 
Montana,  while  under  the  literal  statutory  provisions,  their 
terms  of  office  would  have  continued  for  more  than  a  year. 
And  under  that  theory,  the  officers  elected  at  the  late  election, 
under  this  ordinance,  who  have  taken  possession  of  these 
offices,  are  there  without  authority. 

The  logical  analogies  of  this  theory  need  not  be  further 
traced.  It  destroys  itself  by  its  inherent  fallacy,  without  the 
force  of  the  authorities  above  quoted  to  the  contrary. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  was  authorized,  by  Act  of 
Congress,  to  make  provision,  "  by  ordinance  "  for  the  election 
of  officers  for  full  state  government. 

In  the  body  of  the  constitution,  at  Section  Seventeen  of  the 
Schedule,  the  state  officers  to  be  ''  duly  elected  and  qualified, 
as  provided  by  ordinance,"  are  referred  to.  The  Ordinance 
was  framed  and  adopted  by  the  Convention,  promulgated  to 
the  people,  and  by  them  ratified. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  Ordinance,  relating 
to  carrying  out  the  election,  to  set  in  motion  the  state  govern- 
ment, was  intended  for  immediate  execution  within  a  short 
time  after  the  constitution  was  framed.  The  plain  intent  of 
the  convention  when  framing  Ordinance  Number  Two  is 
shown  in  the  provi;>ion  dividing  the  state,  legislative  and  dis- 
trict officers  into  one  class,  and  directing  that  the  returns  of 
the  election  of  these  officers  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Territory,  and  canvassed  in  the  same  manner  and  by 
the  same  Board  as  the  vote  upon  the  Constitution.    And  in  the 
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•*  ninth"  paragraph  of  that  ordinance,  the  election  of  the  county 
and  township  officers  was  provided  for.  And  the  "tenth" 
paragraph  provides  that  the  votes  for  the  above  county  and 
township  officers,  and  for  Clerk  of  the  District  Court,  shall  be 
returned  and  canvassed  as  is  now  provided  by  law. 

The  effect  of  the  Ordinance  upon  the  statute  is  to  change 
and  modify  its  provisions  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  give  the 
provisions  of  the  Ordinance  full  scope  and  eflfect  It 
follows  that  the  relator's  certificate  of  election  emanates  from 
the  legally  constituted  canvassing  board  and  will  be  admitted 
in  this  action  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  election  to  the  oi^ 
fice  in  question. 

The  facts  of  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  house,  and 
as  to  distance  traveled  are  asserted  by  the  affidavit  of  the 
relator,  and  admitted  by  the  verified  answer  of  respondent. 
No  question  has  been  raised  upon  these  matters,  set  forth  in 
relator's  affidavit 

The  constitution  of  the  state  fixes  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation at  $6  for  each  day's  attendance  and  20  cents  per  mile 
for  each  mile  necessarily  traveled,  by  the  nearest  usually 
traveled  route  in  going  to  the  seat  of  government  from  the 
member's  residence,  and  returning  thereto.  And  the  relator's 
claim  conforms  to  these  prescribed  rates. 

It  remains  to  be  determined  whether  the  law  enjoins  upon 
the  State  Auditor  the  duty  of  auditing  and  settling  said  claim 
and  issuing  to  the  relator  a  certificate  thereof 

Section  121,  Fifth  Div.  Comp.  Statutes,  provides  as  follows: 

''He shall  audit  all  claims  against  the  treasury  and  when  the  law  recof^nizes  a 
claim,  but  no  appropriation  has  been  made  therefor,  shall  settle  the  claim  and 
ghre  the  claimant  a  certificate  thereof,  and  report  the  same  to  the  legislative 
asieaibly." 

This  provision  of  the  statutes  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  section  20  of  article  7,  of  the  State  Constitution, 
which  provides  as  follows : 

"  Section  20.  The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney  Oeneral  shall 
CGOstitnte  a  Board  of  State  Prison  Commissioners,  which  l^oard  shall  have  such 
npenrision  of  a'l  matters  connected  with  the  state  prisoners  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law.  They  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Examiners  with  power  to  examine  all 
cbumf  against  the  State,  except  salaries,  or  compensation  of  officers  fixed  by  law. 
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and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  And  no  claim 
against  the  State,  exceiit  for  salaries  and  compensation  of  oflEicers  fixed  by  law, 
shall  l»e  ]^a&>c(l  wy^  n  l>y  the  Legislative  Assembly  without  first  having  been 
considered  and  acicJ  upon  by  said  board." 

The  section  of  the  statute  above  quoted  provides  that  the 
Auditor  "  shall  audit  all  claims  against  the  treasury,  and  when 
the  law  recognizes  the  claim,  but  no  appropriation  has  been 
made  therefor,  shall  settle  the  claim  and  give  the  claimant  a 
certificate  thereof,  and  report  the  same  to  the  legislative 
assembly."  The  Constitution  has  created  a  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, with  power  to  examine  all  claims  against  the  State, 
except  salaries  or  compensation  of  officers  fixed  by  law,  and 
provides  that  "  no  claims  against  the  state,  except  for  salaries 
and  compensation  of  officers  fixed  by  law,  shall  be  passed 
upon  by  the  legislative  assembly  without  first  having  been 
considered  and  acted  upon  by  said  board." 

The  salaries  or  compensation  of  officers  fixed  by  law,  being 
expressly  in  all  cases  excepted  by  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, from  the  action  of  said  Board  of  Examiners,  the 
duty  of  the  State  Auditor,  under  the  statute,  is  clear  as  to 
the  relator's  claims.  No  other  class  of  claim  ag^ainst  the 
State  is  presented  in  this  action  than  the  compensation  of  an 
officer  fixed  by  law.  However,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  con- 
sider the  statutory  and  constitutional  provisions  together,  so 
that  no  misapprehension  will  arise  as  to  the  decision  herein. 

The  relator  asks  that  his  claim  against  the  State  for  com- 
pensation for  service  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  State,  for  the  fifly- 
four  days  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  that  body,  together 
with  mileage  for  seventy-five  miles  traveled  by  the  nearest 
usually  traveled  route  from  his  residence  to  that  assembly,  at 
the  rate  fixed  by  law,  amounting  to  J339,  be  audited  and 
settled,  and  that  a  certificate  thereof  be  given  him  by  the 
respondent,  Edwin  A.  Kenney,  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. Under  the  provisions  of  law  and  the  showing  in  this 
action,  it  is  held  by  this  court  that  the  relator  is  entitled  to 
the  relief  prayed  for ;  that  the  relief  prayed  for  is  a  duty 
specially  enjoined  upon  the  State  Auditor  as  resulting  from 
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his  office ;  that  the  writ  of  mandamus  is  the  proper  remedy 
herein. 

Wherefore,  It  is  ordered  that  a  peremptory  writ  of  man- 
date be  issued  in  the  form  provided  by  law,  as  prayed  for  in 
relator's  affidavit. 

iVtf/^.— Giief  Justice  Blake  having  been  a  member  of  the  Canvassing  Board 
mentiooed  in  the  alcove  opinion,  did  not  tit  in  the  hearing  and  the  detennination 
of  this  action. 


In  Pennsylvania  a  nev  Constitution 
was  prepared  by  a  Convention  au- 
ihorized  to  be  held  by  an  Act  of  As- 
sembly, approved  April  11,  1872  (P. 
L  53),  and  was  ado|iied  by  a  consid- 
erable majority  at  an  election  held  on 
the  sixteenth  of  Decemlier,  1873. 
Tbe  Convention  had  ]-vovided  by  the 
Schedule  annexed  to  the  proposed  Con- 
4imtion,thatSrr//Vif  /.  "This  Constitu- 
tion should  take  eflect  on  the  first  day 
of  Jaonary,  in  the  year  1874,  for  all 
purposes  not  otherwise  provided  for 
therein.*'  The  Act  of  1872  (^6),  pro- 
vided for  the  counting  of  the  votes  and 
a  proclamation  of  the  result  of  the 
rlection  by  the  Governor;  and  if  a 
majority  of  the  votes  were  polled  for 
the  proposed  Constitution,  such  new  or 
revised  Constitution  should  be  thence- 
forth, the  Constitution  of  this  Common- 
wealth. Tlie  possible  conflict  between 
the  Schedule  and  the  Act  of  Assembly, 
matured  by  the  counting  of  the  votes 
on  the  sixth  day  of  January,  1S74, 
and  the  prrKlamation  of  the  Governor 
•>o  tbe  seventh  day  of  January,  1874. 
This  action  was  in  accordance  with  a 
(iecision  (IfW/s  et  al.^  v.  Bain  ft  ai,^ 
December  6,  1873,  75  Pa.  39),  upon  an 
application  for  an  injunction  from  the 
Nipreme  Court  of  Pennsylvanir,  to  re- 
strain the  holding  of  the  elcc'ion  of 
Deceml)er  16,  1873,  so  far  as  concerned 
ihe  City  of  Philadelphia,  by  s]>ecial  of- 
licers  chosen  by  the  Convention,  in  lieu 
of  the  regular  election  officers.  The 
injunction  was  granted  U{>on  the  ground 
•Jiai  tlie  Convention  derived  its  |x>\vers 


from  the  Act  of  1872.  which  provided 
for  the  conduct  of  thb  election  *<  as  the 
general  elections  of  this  Commonwemlth 
are  now  by  law  conducted ;"  ({6.)  con- 
sequently, an  Ordinance  of  the  Con- 
vention could  not  contravene  the  law. 

IVtUi  V.  Bain  was  followed  by 
Woods  Apptaty  decided  November  2, 
1874,  and  reported  in  the  same  volume 
(75  I*>- 59)-  The  Supreme  Court  af- 
finned  the  cardinal  doctrine  that  the 
Convention  had  no  absolute  authority. 
"  The  people  have  the  same  right  to 
limit  the  powers  of  their  delegates  "  to 
a  constitutional  convention,  **  that  they 
have  to  bound  the  power  of  their  rep- 
resentatives "  in  the  legislature. 

**  The  question  is  not  upon  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  restrain  the  ptopiey 
Init  upon  the  right  of  the  people,  by 
the  instrumentalhy  of  the  law,  to  limit 
their  delegates.  Law  is  the  highest 
form  of  a  people's  will  in  a  state  of 
peaceful  government  When  a  people 
act  through  a  law,  the  act  is  theirs,  and 
the  fact  that  they  used  the  legislature 
as  their  instrument  to  confer  their  pow- 
ers, makes  them  the  superiors,  and  not 
the  legislature.  The  idea  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  fallacy,  that  a  convention 
cannot  be  controlled  by  law,  is  that  the 
convention  and  the  ])cople  are  identical. 
But  when  tbe  question  to  be  deter- 
mined, is  between  the  people  and  the 
convention,  the  fallacy  is  obvious.  * 
*  ♦  No  argument  for  the  implied 
power  of  absolute  sovereignty  in  a 
convention  can  be  drawn  from  revolo- 
lionary   times,  when  necessity  begets  a 
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new  govemnicni.  Governments,  lhu> 
accepted  and  r.itified  by  silent  sul  mis- 
sion, ofTord  1:0  precedents  for  the  jwwer 
of  a  convention  ia  a  time  of  profouml 
tranquillity,  and  for  a  peop.e  living; 
under  self-established,  safe  iiisiiui- 
tions:'*  Ar.NKW,  C.  J.  ii|>.  71,  72,  73; 
the  same  eflfect  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Justices,  January  23,  1883,  6  Gushing 
(Mass.)  573. 

Notwithstanding  the»e  sentiments, 
SharswooI),  J  ,  in  Xorthampion  Co.  v. 
Lehigh  C.  vT-*  -\'.  r<».,  decided  May  ii. 
1874,  and  Tc)x>rtrd  in  the  same  vol- 
ume (75  Pa.  461),  incidently  remarked 
*'  the  Constitution  did  not  go  in;o  opera^ 
tion  until  January  1st,  1874,  Schedule, 
Sec  I.'*  This  quite  agrees  with  ruling 
in  Texas :  in/ra  page  245. 

This  PennsyWania  incident  is  cited 
•s  m  string  met hoil  of  distinguishing  the 
principal  case  in  several  particulars. 
And,  6rst,  in  the  principal  case,  unlike 
that  in  Pennsylvania,  no  question  did 
or  should  arise  as  to  the  power  cf  the 
convention  to  make  an  ordinance.  Con- 
sequently m  discussion  of  the  powers  of 
a  constitutional  convention  may  be 
omitted  here,  with  the  caution  tliat  the 
language  quoted  on  page  235  is  entirely 
too  loose  even  for  the  purposes  of  the 
principal  case.  Second,  both  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  Montana,  schedules 
were  properly  appended  to  the  proposed 
constitutional  provisions;  this  will  ap- 
pear from  a  brief  examinaiion  into  the 
functions  and  force  of  such  temporary 
additions. 

The  true  function  of  a  schedule  or 
ordinance  accompanying  a  proposed 
Constitution  and  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  voters  at  the  same  time, 
came  up  for  decision  in  II  a/ /son  v. 
Chester  &*  D.  i?.  ^.  i?.  Co.  (1S77),  83 
Pa.  253,  255.  The  Court,  speaking 
through  Chief  Justice  Agnew,  said  that 
the  Schedule  to  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 


stitution of  1S74  was  "intendi'd  ta 
I  rilge  over  the  rha^m  l>e:ween  the  two 
frames  of  govenimeui,  and  make  the 
tra!i!>i; ion,  from  o:ie  to  tlie  oih.r,  easy 
an. I  without  unnjiur.d  dt>:urb.n-:ee  of 
the  alV.iirs  of  the  |jeople.*'  To  the  same 
elVect  are  Sigttr  v.  Cr^nskaro  (1 85 3), 
8  La.  An»  401,  432;  citations  ante 
page  235;  7'hi'  Conim.  ex  n/.  v.  Cot- 
hns  (1S39V  8  Watts.  (Pa ,)  348,  336; 
Plmvntan  v.  Tkoniion^  (lS75)>52  Ala. 
559t  568.  Griffin" 5  Ex" rx.  Cunnitif^' 
htm,  (1S70)  20  drat  (Va.)  31 ;  The 
kuhwond  Ma  voraltv  Case  ( 1870)  ,1 9  id . 

673. 

Such  being  the  purpose  of  these 
additional  documents,  their  force  ma) 
readily  l)e  inferred  and  has  not  in- 
volved uuch  contention.  Thus,  in 
RiiiUy  V.  Sherhrook  (1866),  3  Coldw. 
^Tenn.)  569,  575,  the  eflect  of  a  sched- 
ule, submitted  and  adopted  by  the 
ref|uisite  ballots,  was  discussed.  Lack 
of  time  prevented  more  than  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  decision,  that  **  the 
provisions  of  the  5>chedule,  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed, 
[l)ecame  part  of  the  Constitution],  and 
had  all  the  force  of  constitutional  pro- 
visi.)ns.'*  Hence  the  pfovisions  of  the 
ninth  section  of  the  Schedule,  authoriz- 
ing the  General  Assembly,  at  its  fust 
ensuing  session,  to  fix  the  qualification 
of  voters,  was  valid  and  abrogated  the 
provisions  of  the  previous  Constitution 
of  1834. 

This  Tennessee  decision  was  followed 
in  State  v.  Johnson  (1870),  26  Ark. 
2S1,  being  the  only  one  on  the  point, 
accessille  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Arkansas. 

Years  before,  the  same  resu't  had 
been  reached  in  Pennsylvania  in  The 
Cowm,  ex  rel.  v.  CoUins  (1839),  8 
Watts.  (Pa.) 331, 335,348,  and,also,in 
1855,  in  Texas,  supra  p.  235. 

It  is  true  that  an  Ordinance  appended 
to  the  Constitution  of  Alabam  1,  framed 
in  1S19,  was  denied  to  be  such  part  of 
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thai  in<4n]mcnl  a>  tjnl\  lo  l»c  •*  al»rt>«»:\l- 
rd  and  annulled  in  the  same  maun cr  .i'^ 
:my  oilicr  j>nrt  :"'  Coi.nrnvvAii  r,  J. 
nukt'w  i\ihr.'u\  X'i''.  Co,  (1.^46^.  10 
Ala.  82,SS.  The  Ordinance  provided, 
among  other  ihinj^,  that  •*  all  navi^.iMc 
waters  within  this  State  shall  forever  u  • 
nuin  puI>Uc  highway's,  free  lo  ih-  citi- 
zens of  this  Slate  and  of  the  United 
"Ntates,  without  any  tax,  duty,  impost, 
or  loll  therefor,  iro|M>.sed  by  this  State ; 
and  this  Ordinance  is  hereby  declared 
irrevocahle,  H'ithom  the  consent  of  the 
Uniicl  Sutes."  (i  Poore's  Const.  46.) 
This  Ordinance  was  merely  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  obligation,  laid  upon 
the  ConT«niicin  by  ^6  of  the  en- 
abling Act  of  March  2, 1819 ;  3  Stat, 
at  L.  492.  The  State,  by  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 10,  1827,  incorix>rated  the  Navi- 
gation Company  and  authorized  it  to 
charge  and  collect  tolls:  to  this  Act 
Congress  gave  assent  by  their  Act  of 
May  24,  1828;  4  Stat,  at  L.  308.  The 
Alahama  Court  very  properly  said,  that 
"  The  Stale  (Jovcrnmcnt  Ixjing  in- 
vested with  the  entire  authority  of  the 
peopl-e,  except  where  they  have  chosen 
to  rcratrict  the  government,  it  follows 
that  all  the  external  relations  of  the 
people,  wiih  the  citizens  of  other 
States,  or  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  Staic>,  mast  be  conducted  by 
the  State  government.  The  Ordinance 
itself  indicates  that  it  is  revocable  with 
the  consent  ('f  the  United  States,  and 
as  the  consent  of  the  j^eople  of  this 
State  can  only  "oe  expressed  through 
the  S'aie  government,  it  follows  that 
when  the  assent  of  l>oth  is  given  by 
the  constituted  authorities  of  each,  the 
powers  disclaimed,  may  be  resumed 
and  immediately  exercised  by  the 
State  authorities,  under  the  general 
powers,  these  not  being  restricted  other- 
wise than  by  the  Or<Ii-iance."  { lo  Ala. 
88-9.)  All  this  is  still  true,  and  was 
precisely  the  course  taken  during  the  it- 
construction  of  the  Southern  States,  the 
Vol.  XXXVIIL— 16. 


Slate  Lfgi-ilaturc-  Wwv*,  rc<|uired  to 
make  ceitdn  alii  r:iii«tno  in  the  pro* 
|)()M.>d  Const  it  ution.<(  l»rfore  Congress 
would  ap|)rove  them  :  see  the  cases  of 
Shorter  v.  CM,  VIS69),  39  Ga.  285, 
303  -4 »  Ifttn/t  mann  v.  Downer 
(1869),  id.  425.  443-4 ;  Peak  ▼.  Swin- 
dle (1887),  68  Texas  242,  248;  The 
State  V.  Williams  (1873),  49  Miss. 
640,  661  ;  Pli-iimtttn  v.  Thornton^ 
(1875)  52  Ala,  559.  565, 

A  Schedule,  or  Ordinance,  proposed 
liy  a  Constitutional  Convention  and 
within  the  powers  confided  to  such  a 
body,  has  now  sufficiently  appeared  to 
be  of  equal  force  with  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  or  new  constitution  it- 
self, and,  therefore,  the  question  mav 
now  be  considered  as  to  the  time  when 
a  constitutional  |>rovision  becomes  the 
supreme  law. 

As  iome  of  the  cases  to  be  cited, 
arose  from  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  a  full  discussion 
of  these  cases  wouM  involve  the  powers 
of  Congress,  much  in  the  same  manner, 
as  the  principal  ca^c  might  equally 
challenge  those  {mwcrs,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  state  briefly  that  there  are 
three  theories  of  the  time  when  the 
transformation  occurs  from  a  Territory* 
of  the  Untied  Slates  into  a  State  of  and 
in  the  Union.  I>cyund  this,  the  discus- 
sion of  the  jwwcr.s  of  Con^^ess  is  un- 
necessary and  wou'd  distract  from  the 
main  question  for  this  annotation :  that 
is,  at  wh^t  time  is  a  constitittional pro- 
vision the  supreme  lew  ? 

The  three  theories  were  alluded  to 
in  the  opinion  delivered  in  Serombe  v. 
Kiitdstm  (1882),  29  Minn,  555,  559, 
as  follows:  /Vj/,  that  the  adopted 
Constitution  of  tlie  new  State  cannot 
take  effect,  and  the  new  government 
cannot  go  into  operation,  until  Congress 
admits  the  State  into  the  Union.  This 
would  leave  the  Slate  still  a  Territory, 
until  admission.    This  theory  has  been 
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exploded  by  the  decisions  uix)n  the 
recon&iruction  Constitutions  of  Virginia, 
Misai:>sippi  and  Texas,  infra. 

Second^  that  the  adoption  of  a  Stale 
Constitution,  under  the  provisions  of  an 
enabling  Act  of  Congress,  and  the  for- 
mition  of  a  S:ate  government,  create  a 
State,  although  not  in  the  Union.  This 
theory  seems  to  I'C  the  proper  one  and 
to  exclude  any  efTort  to  organize  a  State 
without  permirssion  of  Congress :  Shorter 
V.  CM  (1869),  39  Ga.  285,  298,299; 
Hardtman  v.  Dimmr  (1869),  id.  425, 

443- 

Thirds  that  compliance  with  any  con- 
ditions required  by  Congress,  (as  the 
ratification  of  the  last  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,)  is 
sufficient  to  complete  the  organization 
of  the  Stale.  This  theory  does  not  seem 
to  be  law,  under  the  Virginia,  Texas 
and  Mississippi  decisions,  infra. 

Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question  as  to  when  the  constitu- 
tional proviiion  becomes  the  supreme 
Liw,  and  overrides  previous  constitu- 
tions and  laws,  the  argument  presented 
for  the  resjx)ndent  may  be  observed; 
for  it  will  appear  to  be  a  suitable  in- 
troduction to  the  answer  required  to 
sustain  the  Montana  Court. 

No  doubt  the  contention  in  the  prin- 
cipal caie  was  based  upon  a  sound 
premise,  considered  by  itself.  That  is, 
if  there  had  been  no  Ordinances  of  the 
Convention  and  no  provisions  in  the  Act 
of  Congress  authonzing  such  Ordinan- 
ces, the  Constitution,  when  adopted, 
would  have  required  legislation  to  put 
it  into  operation,  and  would  seem  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  rule  of  common 
sense  which  perpetuates  former  legisla- 
tion when  a  Slate  adopts  a  new  Con- 
stitution or  amends  an  existing  one. 
That  is,  where  legislation  is  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  constitutional  provisions 
.".i  .  former  legislation  is  not  abrogated 


l>y  the  new  provisions,  such  former  teg 
islation  continues  ui.til  new  laws  are 
enacted:  CahtwtCs  Case  (1S71),  2C 
Grat  (Va.)  733,789 ;  (composition  ol 
grand  juries) ;  Sapm'ijors  v.  Stout 
(1876),  9  W.  Va.  703,705  (road  juries) 

Perhaps  it  might  be  safe  to  go  furthei 
and  say  that  where  legislation  is  not  ntn: 
sary  for  the  operation  of  the  new  con- 
siittttional  provisions,  that  a  literal  in 
terpretation  will  not  be  adopted  unles:» 
absolutely  required.  This  may  be  un- 
derstood from  the  following  cast, 
though  the  decision  there  finally  turned 
upon  the  necessity  of  legislation  to  en 
force  the  plain  prohibition. 

The  effect  of  the  third  section  of  tht- 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con.<>ti 
tution  of  the  United  States,  came  into 
consideration  liefore  Chase,  C.  J.,  in 
Cctsar  Grijfin^s  Case,  heard  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
District  of  Virginia  at  May  term,  l869» 
and  reported  in  Cliase's  Dec.  364-426. 
The  words  of  the  Amendment  are : 
**3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or 
Representative  in  Congress,  or  elector 
of  President  and  Vice-IVesident,  or  hold 
any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the 
United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who 
having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a 
member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of 
any  State  legislature,  cr  as  an  executive 
or  judicial  officer  of  nny  State,  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  eng.iged  in  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion  against  the  same  or 
given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies 
thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  each  house,  remove 
such  disability.  5.  The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  provisiiins  of  this 
article.'* 

Under  this  section,  Griffin  prayed  for 
discharge,  under  a  Habeas  Corpus,  from 
a  conviction  in  a  criminal  court  presided 
over  by  a  person  who  had,  as  a  mcmlier 
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of  a  Sijje  U'j;i^laiurc,  mjj.jj^cil  in  in>ur- 
reclion  or  rel)«Hiun  ngaiiiM  llu*  I'nilcti 
Slaic*.  The  ili^cbarge  w.is  refused, 
Chasf,  C.  J.,  !»ayin^ — •'  In  the  examina- 
tion of  questions  of  t1ur»  sort,  great 
allenlion  is  proj>erly  paid  lo  the  argu- 
n»cnt  from  iiicunvenience.  This  ar^u- 
nicnt  it  Is  true,  cannot  prevail  over 
j)lain  wonls  or  clear  renson.  Uut,  on 
thf  otlit-r  band,  a  con>truc'tion  which 
mu5t  necessarily  occasion  great  public 
and  private  mischiif,  must  never  be 
preferred  to  a  construction  which  will 
occa.>ion  neither,  or  neither  in  so  great 
a  de-,Tce,  unless  the  terms  of  the  instru- 
ment absolutely  requite  such  preference. 
*  *  *  *  Bat,  in  all  the-e  [Southern] 
States,  all  offices  had  been  filled,  before 
t!ie  ratiticatioD  of  the  Amendment,  by 
citizens  who,  at  the  time  of  the  ratifica- 
tion, were  actively  in  tlie  i>crformaiKc 
of  their  several  du'.cs.  Very  many,  if 
no<  a  mnjority  of  the-»e  ofTiccrs,  had,  in 
one  or  anotlier  of  the  capacities  de- 
fied in  the  third  section,  taken  an 
03th  to  sup|iort  the  Constitution,  and 
had  afterAvanU  enjjaged  in  the  late  re- 
l>«llion  ;  and  most,  if  not  all  of  them 
continued  in  the  discharge  of  their 
functions  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
amendment,  not  sup(K>.'«ing  that,  by  its 
oper;Uion,  their  offices  could  l^e  vacated 
vithout  si)me  action  of  Confess.  If 
(he  construction  now  contended  for  be 
^'iven  to  the  prohibitive  section,  the 
^iTect  must  be  to  annul  all  ofHcial  acts 
(Hrrformed  by  these  officers."  (pp.  417, 
|i8.)  And  after  alluding  to  the  fifth 
section,  the  Chief  Justice  proceeded, — 
'Taking  the  third  section  then,  in  its 
.xnnpleteness  with  this  [its]  final  clause, 
t  bccnis  to  put  beyond  reasonaI)le  ()ues- 
ion,  the  conclusion  that  the  intention 
jf  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
idopting  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
was  to  create  a  disability,  to  l>e  removed, 
n  projKr  ca*»es,  by  a  two-lhirds  vote, 
md  to  be  nia<K-  oj>cralive  in  other  caNe>, 
'v  the  legislation  of  Congre-s,  in  its 


onlniary  course.  '     (p.  422.) 

So  far  a>  confirming  the  power  of 
such  a  </.  /at/,f  ju(l;{e,  the  Chief  Justice 
announced  (pp.  425-^)  that  he  was 
authorized  to  siy  that  hi<  action  was  in 
accordance  with  the  unanin1<>u^  opinion 
of  the  other  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Slates,  who  hr.d 
examined  into  the  case  u;>on  an  appli- 
cation for  a  writ  of  prohibition  against 
the  I'nited  States  District  Judge  who 
bad  ordered  the  discharge  of  Griffin 
U|K>n  this  Utihfas  Corpus.  The  case 
came  i*efore  the  Chief  Justice  on  an 
ap|>eal  from  the  District  Judge's  order 
of  dischar;;e. 

The  principle  here  upheld  was  l)efore 
the  judges  of  the  reconstructed  States, 
but  was  pro;>erly  thought  inaiiplicable 
where  legislation  was  not  needed:  see 
especially  the  opinion  in  The  State  v. 
IVilliami^  ("873),  49  Miss.  640,  664. 
6S2,  where  Musgrai'e  v.  Leachman 
(1 87 1),  45  id.  511,  was  distinguished. 

When  the  Territory  of  Minnesota 
passed  into  the  State  of  that  name,  the 
difference  l)etween  the  Territorial  law 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  new  State, 
gave  rise  to  the  case  of  Parkers.  Smith 
('859).  3  Minn.  243.  The  defendant 
was  elected  to  l»e  the  District  Attorney 
of  Dakota  County,  at  the  same,  as  the 
electors  voted  for  the  proposed  Consti- 
tution of  the  new  State,  but  his  time  of 
residence  bad  been  insufficient  under 
the  Territorial  laws  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  office,  though  ample  under  the 
Constitution  then  approved  by  the  ne- 
cessary ballots  of  the  electors.  The 
Territorial  laws  were  applied,  the  Court 
saying,  that  **  the  Constitution  was  not 
operative  until  nfier  its  adoption  by  the 
people,  and  did  not  change  any  rights, 
diitics,  requirements,  or  ol>ligaiions  that 
were  created  by,  or  dc|x.*n(lcnt  U|X)n 
any  Territ«)rial  act  until  it  had  received 
such  sanction."  Not  that  the  Court 
took  the  Pennsylvania  ond  New  York 
view  of  the  a<lontion  when  the  votes  had 
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been  fiillj  counted:  Infra,  page  247 
A  far  less  tenable  theory  was  advanced : 
"At  the  election  in  October,  1857,  at 
which  the  Constitution  was  submitted, 
thjie  were  two  distinct  elections,  al- 
though held  on  the  same  day  and  at 
the  same  places,  for  convenience.  This 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  event 
of  the  Constitution  being  rejected  by 
the  people,  in  which  case  all  the  votes 
cast  for  any  of  the  officers  created  by 
the  Constitution,  would  have  been  of 
no  effect,  and  the  whole  State  scheme 
would  have  fallen  to  the  grourd,  and 
the  Territorial  form  of  government 
would  have  continued  as  if  no  such 
election  had  taken .  place,  and  all  the 
officers,  from  Delegate  to  Congress  to 
those  of  precinct  jurisdiction,  elected 
under  the  Territorial  Laws,  would  have 
entered  upon  their  functions  precisely 
as  they  did  the  previous  year.'*  Flan- 
DRAU,  J, (id.)  243-4.  But  this  theory 
overlooks  the  origin  of  the  new  officersi 
such  as  members  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  same  function  in  Terri- 
tory and  in  State,  and  was  probably 
based  upon  the  language  of  the  enabling 
act  of  Congress  (February  26,  1857,  1 1 
Stat  at  Large  166)  which  differed  from 
the  enabling  act  for  Dakota,  Montana 
and  Washington  (February  22,  1889, 
25  Stat  at  Large  676),  in  authorizing 
the  Convention  (|  3)  to  determine 
whether  the  people  desired  admission 
as  a  State,  and  if  so,  authorized  the 
framing  and  submission  of  a  constitution* 
and,  also,  ({  4)  in  the  event  said  con- 
vention shall  decide  in  favor  of  the 
inunediate  admission  of  the  proposed 
State  into  the  Union,  providing  for  a 
special  census  for  the  basis  of  the  rep- 
resentation in  Congress.  In  the  Act  of 
1889,  °o  S^^  could  come  into  exist- 
ence without  adopting  its  Constitution 
(|{  7  and  24)  and  the  difficulties  which 
might  arise  from  use  of  this  theory,  can 
be  inferred  from  reflection  upon  the 
case  aiSecomht  v.  KUteUoH  (1882),  29 


Minn.  555,  where  the  Court  dismissed 
a  discussion  upon  the  power  to  amend 
the  .State  Constitution,  not  yet  in  force 
according  to  this  theory,  by  a  rough 
and  ready  and  common  sense  short  cut, 
that  this  amendment  had  afterwaids 
been  amended  out  of  the  Constitution : 

(id.  S61.) 

The  weight  of  SteToari  v.  Crosby^ 
anU  page  235,  is*  much  diminished  by 
the  absence  of  any  explanation  of  the 
reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
"  The  time  remaining  will  not  permit 
an  extended  discussion  of  even  the 
material  questions  in  the  case,  on  which 
its  decision  depends.  But  as  a  decision 
at  the  present  Term  is  earnestly  de- 
sired by  the  parties,  and  may  be  im- 
portant to  the  attainment  of  their  rights, 
we  shall  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  case, 
upon  grounds  deemed  clear  and  suffi- 
cient to  determine  the  litigation  between 
the  parties;  and  shall  stale  only  our 
conclusions  upon  the  material  questions 
involved  in  the  decision ;  so  as  to  indi- 
cate distinctly  the  grounds  of  our  judg- 
ment; reserving  for  a  future  occasion, 
it  may  be  for  a  future  case,  the  state- 
ment at  length  of  the  reasons  on  which 
we  rest  our  conclusions : "  Wheeler, 
J.  pp.  547-8. 

Perhaps  the  disposition  of  the  Texas 
judges  can  be  fathomed  after  considera- 
tion of  a  much  later  decision  rendered 
by  their  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of 
Peak  V.  Sunmdle  (1887),  68  Texas  242, 
which  turned  on  the  suspension  of  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  during  the  sec- 
cession  period,  by  the  reconstruction 
Constitution.  <*  The  inquiry  as  to  when 
the  Constitution,  ratified  by  the  people 
in  1869,  became  operative,  is  now 
directly  presented;  and  if  it  be  true 
that  it  so  became  when  ratified  by  the 
people,  it  is  clear  that  the  instructions 
given  were  correct  and  that  the  judg- 
ment, as  to  the  appellee,  must  !« 
affirmed.  *  *  *  •  These  actsv  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitutu>n, 
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Its  adoptioo,  and  the  ad^1i^sion  of  the 
Stale  ID  representation  in  Congress, 
not  only  evidence  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Constitution  took  effect 
befcre  the  State  was  a<hnitieil  to  repre- 
«ntation,  Ihii  also  e\  itlcnce  the  inten- 
tion of  the  people,  from  whose  will 
alone  a  constitution  coold  have  an 
existence,  that  it  should  he  Ofierative 
prior  to  the  time  the  State  was  admitted 
to  re{)re«etUation.  *  *  ♦  When  did  the 
people  *  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
citation'  [Preamble]?  As  their  act, 
and  not  the  will  of  Congress,  ordained 
and  established  it,  this  must  have  been 
accomplished  when  the  will  of  the 
people  was  mauifcdted  at  the  election 
[to  ralifjr  or  reject  the  proposed  Con^ti- 
ttition].  At  no  other  time  was  rxpres- 
sion  of  the  will  of  the  people,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Constitution  framed 
by  the  Convention,  should  become  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  ever  gi%en. 

The  Constitution  fixed  the  terms  of 
office  for  State  officers,  and  declared 
that  these  should  run  from  the  day  of 
general  election;  and  the  election  dec- 
laration, passed  by  the  convention, 
recognizing  that  fact,  and  intending  to 
leave  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  time 
when  the  terms  of  all  State,  district 
and  county  officers  should  commence, 
declared  that  'the  said  election,  for 
State,  district  and  county  officers, 
"hould  l>e  conducted  under  the  same 
relations  as  the  election  for  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  of  the  Constitution, 
and  by  the  same  process.  *  *  ♦  •  The 
same  declaration  also  fixed  a  time  at 
which  the  Legislature,  elected  under 
the  Constitution,  should  meet,  as  did 
the  Gnstitution  fix  the  congressional, 
senatorinl  and  representative  districts, 
in  which  Congressmen,  Senators  and 
Representatives  were  required  to  be, 
and  actually  were,  elected  at  the  same 
election  at  which  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  All  these  officers  were  elected, 
and  held  under  the  Constitution,  and 


the  member*  of  the  I>egtslatnre  were, 
by  its  terms,  required,  as  a  legislature, 
to  do  acts  \e,  ^.,  ratify  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,]  which 
necessarily  preceded  the  admission  of 
the  State  to  representation  in  Cons;reaa. 
(Act  of  Congress,  April  lo,  1869,  1 6 
Stat,  at  Large  41 ;  Pas.  Dig.  art.  Ii36; 
Constitution,  art.  3,  sec.  36.)  The 
entire  Constitution  bears  evidence  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  people  that 
it  should  become  o|)eratiTe  when 
adopted  by  them,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  indicate  an  intention  that  any 
part  of  it  should  be  inoperative  until 
Congress  admitted  the  State  to  repie- 
sentation.  If  such  an  intention  was 
evidenced,  it  should  be  given  effect,  for 
it  would  be  competent  for  the  people 
of  a  State,  the  sole  Constitution  making 
power,  to  determine  that  a  Constitution 
should  not  be  operative  until  the  hap- 
pening of  a  future  event,  dependent 
upon  the  action  of  some  other  body ; 
but,  as  no  such  intention  is  evidenced, 
and  as  a  valid  State  Constitution  might 
exist  without  reference  to  the  will  of 
Congress,  and  although  the  State,  by 
that  Ixxly,  was  denied  representation, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Constitu- 
tion became  o{>erative,  in  all  its  parts, 
from  the  time  it  was  ratified  by  the 
people.  That  Congress  deemed  the 
condition  of  the  country  such,  at  the 
time  the  Consiituti<-  n  uas  adopted,  as 
to  require  continuance,  for  a  period 
thereafter,  of  a  provisional  government, 
and  to  deny  to  the  State  a  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  until  it  was  satisfied 
that  the  Constitution  was  in  harmony 
with  that  of  the  United  .Stales,  and  that 
the  time  had  come  >ihtn  the  provisional 
government  should  l>e  withdrawn,  is  m 
matter  of  no  conseciuence  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  quesiion  before  us  :'* 
Staytun,  a.  J.,  pp.  247,  248,  249, 
250. 
'ITiesc   la»t   words  have  reference  to 
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the  seventh  section  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress :  "  That  the  proceedings  in  any  of 
the  said  States  shall  not  be  deemed 
final,  or  operate  as  a  complete  restora- 
tion thereof,  until  their  action,  respect- 
ively, shall  be  approved  by  Congress." 
The  other  States  besides  Texas  were 
Virginia  and  Mississippi,  and  decisions 
there  were  made  to  the  same  effect : 
State  V.  Williaifu  (1873),  49  Miss^ 
661 ;  In  re  Decktrt  (1S74),  opinion  by 
Waite,  C.  J.,  sitting  in  U.  S.  Cir- 
cuit Ct  E.  Dist.  Va.,  10  Natl.  Bank.  K. 
R.,  I ;  s.  c.  2  Hughes  C.  C.  Rep.  187  ; 
Campbells,  Fields  (1872),  35  Texas 
752,  all  cited  in  the  opinion  just 
quoted  from.  So  also  Foster  v.  Daniels 
(1869),  39  Ga.  39  decided  with  regard 
to  the  enabling  act  of  Congress  of  June 
25,  1868,  and  the  President's  procla- 
mation of  July  27,  1868,  15  Stat  at 
L.  74,  708.  And  some  years  earlier 
in  Secambe  v.  Kittdson  (1882),  29 
Minn.,  555,  this  question  was  stated, 
but  not  decided,  the  Court  recognizing 
the  three  theories  of  tlie  time  when  a 
Territory  becomes  a  State,  and  citing 
Campbell  v.  Fields,  supra^  and  Seott  v. 
Detroit  Young  MenU  Society  Lessee 
(1843),  I  Doug.  (Mich.)  119,  which 
followed  the  last  of  these  theories. 

An  opposite  view  to  that  taken  in 
Texas  was  expressed  in  Alabama : 
**  IVior  to  the  passage  of  th.it  Act  of 
Congress  [Act  of  June  2$,  1868,  15 
Stat  at  Large  73,  readmitting  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida],  it  had 
been  held  by  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  election  and  its  returns,  that  the 
said  Constitution. had  not  been  adopted 
by  the  votes  of  the  people  of  Alabama. 
Hence,  we  affirm  that  said  Constitution 
became  operative  and  oLligntory  in  Ala- 
bama only  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June 
1868;"  Stone,  J.,  Irwin  v.  The 
Mayor  (1876),  57  Ala.,  6,  10.  The 
question  has  never  been  fully  discussed 
in  that  State,  but  always  assumed  to  l)e 


answered  as  alx>ve :  Plcwman  v. 
Thornton  (1^75),  52  Ala.  559,  567-8. 

Several  years  previous,  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  is  the  next  inferior 
Couit,  had  been  calie«l  upon  to  decide 
the  time  when  an  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  Texas  took  effect,  so  as 
to  render  void  a  session  of  a  County 
Court,  whereat  there  had  been  a  con- 
viction for  aggravated  assault  and 
battery.  The  election  for  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  Amendments  took 
place  August  7,  1883,  and  no  special 
provision  having  been  made  for  the 
counting  of  the  votes,  that  duty  by  the 
general  law  fell  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State,  on  the  fortieth  day  after  the 
election.  The  trial  occurred  Septem- 
ber 8,  1883,  during  the  forty  days,  and 
was  held  valid.  "  It  is  unnecessary  for 
us,  in  this  case,  to  decide  whether,  un- 
der the  provisions  "  of  Article  1 7  of  Ute 
Constitution,  that  the  said  amendment^ 
so  receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast^ 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution^ 
ami  proclamation  shall  be  made  by  the 
Governor  thereof — **  an  Amendment, 
eo  iustanti,  becomes  operative,  or 
whether  it  derives  its  operative  force 
from  the  Governor's  prcKlamation,  de- 
claring the  fact  of  its  adoption.  We 
are  clearly  of  opinion,  however,  that 
until  after  the  expiration  of  forty  days 
from  the  election,  under  our  gen- 
eral election  laws,  the  amendments,  un- 
til the  returns  are  opened  and  counted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  can  in  no 
manner  be  considered  as  operative,  so 
as  to  affect,  modify,  change  or  nullify 
existing  laws.*'  White,?.  J.  Aw^// v. 
r/te  State  (1883),  15  Texas.  App.  56, 
61. 

In  the  same  term  the  said  Court  was 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  a  crimi> 
nal  trial,  held  after  the  votes  on  these 
same  Amendments  had  been  counted, 
but  before  the  Governor's  proclamation, 
was  sulject  to  these  Amendments. 
"Our  comtruciion  of  this  provision  is 
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that  it  is  the  a^ertnincil  niajoiity  of  th(* 
▼oteof  the  poo|>lc,  ami  not  the  |»ph- 
lamaiion  of  the  (iovrmoi%  which  gives 
force  and  effect  to  Ameiiilment.  If 
the  GovcrTK»r  were  to  neglect  or  refu-'e  lo 
issue  such  proclamation,  the  amf^ml* 
ment  would,  ncverthele&s,  iie  a  part  of 
the  G)Dsti(tttion  of  the  Sta!e,  l>ecaiise  it 
it  is  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed 
m  the  mode  prescribed  by  their  organic 
law.  It  certainly  never  was  intended 
that  it  should  be  within  the  ])Ower  of 
the  Governor  thus  to  defeat  the  solemn* 
ly  declared  will  of  the  people.  We  are 
of  opinion,  therefore,  that  as  >oon 
as  the  election  returns  wt^re  canvassed, 
and  it  was  aMrertained  that  a  niajorit) 
of  the  votes  ca^t  were  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  it  liecame  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  and  was  in  full  force  and 
effect  from  that  date:"  Willson,  J. 
Wihon  Y,  The  State  (1883),  15  Texas. 
App.  150,  153. 

This  latter  jxisition  of  the  Texas 
Court  ijuite  agrees  with  Tlie  Coinm,  v. 
i^oUim  (1839)  8  Watts  (Pa.)  331, 
where  the  recent  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  second  section  of  the 
accompanying  Schedule,  to 'Make  effect 
from  the  first  day  of  January,  1S39." 
V\OTi  the  time  when  the>i'  .Amendments 
were  adopted,  not  when  they  took 
effect,  depended  the  ri.;ht  of  Ju<1ge 
Cristas  Collins  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent Judge  of  the  I^ncaster  Count) 
Cooit.  Counsel  for  the  defendnnt, 
Collins, contended,  among  other  things, 
"that  ihe  bare  aecertamiiient  of  the 
vote  of  the  electors,  approving  of  the 
Amendments  projjosetl  by  the  C'onvtii 
tion  cannot,  with  any  color  of  prt^priety, 
be  regarded  as  the  adoption  of  the 
Amendments ;  that  it  could,  at  most, 
only  amount  to  a  p:oniulgation  of  the 
vote  given  thereon ;  so  that  the  citizens 
throughout  the  State  might  become  in- 
formed thereof  Inftire  the  first  day  of 
Janoary,  \^}S),  \vl  imi  the  Ami-ndniens 


accunling  to  the  express  declaration 
contained  in  the  second  sec:  ion  of  the 
Schedule,  were  to  take  etlect.  •  "^ 
that  the  general  election  in  f^tol>er, 
1838,  Ixring  the  time  when  the  people, 
by  their  vote,  approved  of  the  Amend- 
ment*, may  very  properly  be  regarded 
w&  the  time  wlicn  they,  by  their  vote 
then  given,  ni^reed  merely  that  the 
Amendments  should  lie  received  into, 
and  tttti'pteti  iA  constituent  parts  of  the 
1  onstitution  on  the  tir>t  day  of  January, 
1839."  (Per  KKNMr)Y,  J  ,  id.  338). 
iSut  the  Court  denied  these  proposi- 
tions, citii.g  (hi'itigs  V.  Speeti  {l%2o)  5 
Wheat.  (18  t*  S.)  420,  lo  the  cflTect 
that  a  constitution  may  l>e  adopted 
even  anterior  to  the  time  of  its  coming 
into  eflfect,  and  adding  that**  Under  this 
view,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Convention,  in  using  the  ex- 
pression—  *at  the  adofXion  of  the 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution,* 
could  not  have  intended  to  refer  to  a 
later  |X)int  of  time  than  the  day  when 
the  result  of  the  vote  of  the  electon 
thereon  was  to  ht  ascertained  and 
made  known  by  the  Si^eaker  of  the 
Senate,  from  tlie  official  returns  thereof. 
And  it  may  lie  that  an  earlier  |X);nt  of 
time  was  hitended ;  but  according  to 
our  construction  of  the  Amen<lments, 
as  regards  the  main  4|uestion  l)efore  as, 
it  is  not  material  whethrrr  an  ea:licr 
d.iy  was  intended  or  not.*'  (id.  341) 
HusTDN,  J.,  in  the  course  of  his  di^- 
ftenting  opinion,  said — **  Neither  t!»t? 
I  legislature,  nor  any  branch  of  ii,  were 
required  to  do  any  act,  except  count 
the  v<Jtes  and  certify  the  result;  and 
the  Governor  had  no  duty,  nor  power, 
except  to  proclaim  the  result.  The 
sanction  of  neither  I>egi-l.itiire  nor 
(Jovcrnor  was  re4|uirc<l,  and  whe'her 
they  ajiprov  d,  or  (li-^npproved  of  it, 
did  not  affect  its  validi  y.  The  ]eople, 
by  their  vutes,  api  roved,  or  ado; '.ted, 
or  ratijjed,  or  estaMi>hcd  it,  an. I  they 
actir  I  0!i  the  ninth  of  OUo!  tr.   T  >;S. 
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In  m  popular  sense,  they  then  adopted 
It ;  but  they  adopted  it  as  wriUen,  and 
DO  otherwise.  A  Schedule  was  sub- 
joined to  it,  and  forms  |Mut  of  it ;  most 
of  its  ptovisions  are  ien^iorary,  and 
when  once  acted  on  become  useless; 
but  they  have  die  same  ibrce  and  obli- 
gatioo  as  the  other  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  are  derived  from  the  same 
source,  viz. :  the  people/'  (8  Watts  Pa. 
548.)  The  dissent  then  proceeds  lo  iden- 
tify the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Amendments  with  the  time  fixed  by  the 
Schedule,  for  their  taking  effect.  A 
similar  conclusion,  was  reached,  years 
afterwards,  in  New  York ;  see  infra ^ 
page  249 :  The  People  v.  Gardner  ( 1871 ), 
45  N.  Y.  812.  As  applied  to  the  facts 
of  the  principal  case,  these  differences 
amount  to  nothing,  as  they  merely 
serve  to  emphasize  the  power  of  a  Sched- 
ule, or  Ordinance,  or  special  provision 
to  override  pre-existing  laws  or  consti- 
tutional provisions. 

The  Texas  decisions  are  thus  at  one 
but  do  not  reach  the  extreme  of  the 
principal  case,  whose  correctness  de- 
pends, like  the  Pennsylvauia  cases, 
upon  the  power  of  the  instrument 
itself,  including  the  Ordinance  as  part 
of  the  Ginstitution. 

The  opposite  view  had,  long  previous, 
been  expressed  by  Buchanan,  J., 
dissenting  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  in  Sigur\,  Crenshaw  (1853),  8 
La.  An.  401, 426.  The  majority  of 
the  Court  held  that  a  new  constitution 
superseded  a  previous  one,  and  did  not 
operate  as  an  amendment,  so  as  to  con- 
tinue existing  laws.  The  dissenting 
judge  said — ^'^  I  cannot  concur  to  its  full 
extent,  in  the  view  taken  by  the  re- 
lator, of  the  effect  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  new  Constitution  of  Louisiana, 
in  the  place  of  the  old  one,  which  was 
abrogated ;  namely,  that  without  some 
saving  clause,  it  would  have  dissolved 
the  whole  frame  of  government,  and 
I'le  obligation  of  laws  previously  en- 


acted. Such  results  belong  to  revolu- 
tion the  offspring  of  intestine  commo- 
tion, or  of  foreign  conquest,  which 
changes  the  allegiance  of  a  nation,  sub 
stituting  monarchy  or  oligarchy,  for 
democracy,  or  xw  t^^rftf,— or  which 
reduces  an  independent  state  into  a 
subject  province.  They  have  nothing 
in  conunon  with  the  peaceful  changes 
so  frequent  in  their  occurrence,  which 
the  combined  republics  of  our  political 
confederation  find  it  expedient  from 
time  to  time,  to  introduce  into  the  de- 
tails of  administration  of  a  government 
always  essentially  the  same,  because  it 
always  recognizes  the  same  source 
of  authority — the  people."  These  sen- 
timents never  attained  to  any  lixrther 
judicial  dignity :  in  Louisiana,  the  ma- 
jonty  view  was  reaffirmed  in  TTu  Siaie 
V.  Dtihue  (1854),  9  La.  An.  237 

More  nearly  resembling  the  princi- 
pal case  is  that  of  The  State  ex  ret. 
Hudds.  Timme  (1882),  54  Wis.  318. 
The  relator  sought  by  mandamus,  to 
have  the  Secretary  of  State  audit  his 
salary  as  State  Senator,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  certain  Constitutxoiuil  Amend- 
ments which  did  not  specifically  pro- 
vide for  the  time  of  their  operation. 
The  Court  examined  into  the  mi.schief, 
and  the  remedy  and  then  construed  the 
Amendments,  saying  (per  Taylor^  J.) — 
"  It  would  be  absurd  to  hold  that  there 
w&s  any  intention,  on  the  part  of  either 
the  legislature  or  the  people,  to  inter- 
rupt the  regular  course  of  government 
of  the  State  by  the  adc^on  of  these 
amendments."  (p.  327.)  And  the 
Court  held,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  the  Amendments  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  an  election  had  been  held 
for  senators  and  representatives,  and 
quashed  the  mandamus. 

This  decision  was  largely  based  upon 
an  opinion  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1855, 
in  response  to  certain  questions  pro- 
posed by  the  Governor  and  Cr.uncil  of 
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that  Stale:  reported,  3  Oray  (Ma>*.  1 
601.  An  Aiuendinent  to  the  State 
Coiuitiiulicn,  adopted  that  year,  con- 
tained no  express  rei^eal  of  pre-exiNlinjr 
I>nivisions  of  the  Con»tuuiion,  and,  to 
come  into  practical  ojH:ratiun,  required 
legL<la'i)n,  dixidiiig  the  State  into  dis- 
tricts, before  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil coulil  \yt  voted  for.  Consequently 
the  pre-existing  provisions  of  the  Con- 
.siitut  on  governed  in  the  meantime : 
id.  602,  604.  But  uiK>n  another  point, 
the  opinion  si<;iuricantly  proceeds: 
"The  fourth  article  provides  for  the 
elect i<m  of  the  secretary,  treasurer, 
auditor  and  attorney  general.  The 
time  for  giving  in  of  the  votes  for  these 
ofificcrs,  the  mode  of  declaring,  certify- 
ing and  returning  the  votes,  are  all 
dehnitely  provided  for  by  the  article 
itself,  so  that  m  lei^islation  is  necessar)* 
to  give  it  effect.  »  ♦  »  *  15ut  as  this 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  elections  made  under  it,  cannot  so 
operate  as  to  fill  the^e  oflices,-until  the 
third  Wednesday  of  January  next,  we 
are  of  opinion,  that,  up  to  that  day, 
appointments  to  these  ofBces  are  to  lie 
made,  removals  etlectcd,  and  vacancies 
filled,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this 
Amendment  of  the  Coiibtitution  had 
not  been  made :  '*  id.  604. 

Tiie  Wisconsin  Court  also  referred  to 
State ▼.  Scott [\%s^^\ 9  Ark.  270. where 
the  Court  sustained  the  re?>ponse  to  a 
Quo  Warranto.  An  Amendment  to 
the  Slate  Constitution  provided  that 
••  The  qualilictl  vi  lers  of  each  judicial 
circuit  in  this  State,  shall  elect  their 
circuit  jud';e."  The  Court  he'd  that 
this  did  not  vacate  the  offices  of  exit- 
iiij;  circuit  judges,  but  that  they  mi4;ht 
serve  out  their  rcs|)ective  terms.  "  If 
the  Amendment  will  bear  such  a  con- 
struction as  to  allow  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  to  stand  without  doing 
violence  to  any,  it  is  then  clearly  per- 
mi&«iblc  to  put  such  a  construction  upon 
it     If   the    intention    was    to    cieate 


vacancii-^,  i>  it  not  fair  and  reasonable 
to  >up{>o-c  that  words  would  have  been 
e;nplo\ed,  directly  and  emphatically 
declarative  of  that  purix»e,  and  that 
no  room  would  have  tx^en  left  for 
doubt  or  constrtictioD?'* — ^Johnson,  C. 
J.,  p.  277.  And  Walker,  J.,  equally 
with  the  Chief  Justice,  planted  him^^elf 
upon  the  rules  laid  down  by  Story, 
Com.  on  Const.  {{400, 405,  419. 

ScuTT,  J.,  dissented  on  the  ground 
**  that  the  presumptions  of  law  ore  al- 
ways in  Hivor  of  the  immediate  opera 
tion  and  effect  of  the  organic  law. 
when  applied  to  a  convention  of  the 
people  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
modeling the  entire  State  Government ; 
or,  for  the  moment,  doubt  that  the  new 
Constitution  ado|)ted  by  such  conven- 
tion, would  be  in  force  from  the  mom- 
ent of  its  adoption,  unless  provision 
should  be  mode  in  the  instrument  itself 
to  i>ost|x>ne  its  operation  and  effect  to  a 
future  day.  And  I  will  take  the  oc- 
occasion  here,  to  lemark  that,  so  lar  as 
my  research  has  extended,  with  all  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  able  and  in- 
dustrious counsel,  I  have  found  that  it 
has  been  the  uniform  course  in  all  the 
States  of  tnis  confederacy,  not  only 
when  the  entire  State  Government  has 
lieen  remodelled,  but  also  in  cases 
where  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
have  been  adopted,  which,  like  this  one, 
withdraws  sovereign  powers,  or  which 
necessarily  disorganizes  some  part  of 
the  existing  government,  to  adopt  sim- 
ultaneously with  such  Constitution,  or 
such  new  amendment,  a  schedule  or 
proviso,  to  sustain  the  old  stale  of 
things,  and  prevent  pro  tnn,  the  dis- 
rupting influence  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion or  amendment.''  id.  294. 

Another  reference  of  the  Wisconsin 
Court  was  to  S/ate\,  £-vitt'^  ( 1 85 3),  17 
Mo.  515.  which  w.ns  a  similar  case  to 
to  that  before  the  Arkansas  Court  and 
was  similarly  decided,  tlu»  inninil>ent 
being  the  Secretary  of  Stan  . 
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Sti'l  another  reference  was  to  TJte 
People  ▼.  Gardner  (187 1),  45  N.  Y. 
812,  affirming  s.  c.  59  Barb.  (N.  V.) 
198.  The  Supreme  Court  was  called 
upon  to  construe  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision respecting  the  judiciary  which 
was  to  be  in  force  "  from  and  tndudin*; 
the  first  day  of  January,  next  after  its 
adoption  by  the  people,**  in  connection 
with  another  provision  afiecting  judges 
**  in  office  at  the  adoption  of  this  ar- 
ticle." Following  an  earlier  decision 
in  ReeUy,  The  People  (1870),  42  N.  Y. 
270,  the  Court  of  Appeals  distinguished 
these  two  provisions  through  the  use  of 
the  words  '*  by  the  people  *'  in  one  of 
them,  so  that  where  these  words  were 
omitted,  "  the  adoption  of  this  article  " 
meant  no  more  than  "  the  time  when 
this  article  took  effect,"  but  where  the 
foil  phrase  **  adoption  by  the  people  " 
was  used,  that  meant  an  earlier  day, 
namely,  when  the  voles  had  been  com- 
pleted. That  is,  constitutional  provi- 
sions have  force  and  effect  as  soon  as 
their  own  words  indicate. 

As  this  New  York  decision,  in 
respect  to  the  liroe  when  the  people 
adopted,  or  expressed  their  will  in 
respect  to  the  proposed  constitutional 
provision,  appears  to  be  similar  to  the 
older  Pennsylvania  case  [ante^  page  247), 
an  extract  from  the  opinion  will  be  in- 
teresting in  connection  with  the  princi- 
pal case.  '*  The  rule  of  the  common 
law  is,  that  every  law  takes  effect  from 
its  passage,  unless  some  other  time  is 
therein  prescribed  for  that  purpose: 
I  Kent's  Com.  458;  Sedgwick*s  Stat, 
and  Const.  Law,  82  [2  ed.  p.  66]."  The 
opinion  then  proceeds  : — "  The  result 
of  the  election,  showing  the  adoption 
of  this  article  by  a  majoiity  of  the 
votes  cast,  musi,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  rule,  be  deemeri  its  pas- 
sage. The  canvnss  of  the  votes  cast 
by  the  various  boards  of  canvassers,  as 
required  by  law,  and  announcing  the 
result,  and  certifying  (he  same  as  re- 
f]ii'n*'l  bv  Inw.  i«  ««  murli  a  part  of  fhp 


election  as  the  casting  of  the  votes  l^y 
the  electors.  The  election  is  not 
deemed  complete  until  the  result  is  de- 
clared Ijy  the  canvassers,  as  required  by 
law.  \Yhcn  the  result  was  declared 
by  the  State  board  of  canvassers,  the 
article  was  adopted,  and  under  the  rule 
became  o)>erative  at  once,  unless  from 
the  nature  of  the  provisions  themselvey, 
or  those  of  some  other  law,  it  appears 
that  it  was  to  take  effect  at  some  future 
period,  or  unless  it  clearly  appears  that 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  ar- 
ticle, and  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
adopted,  was,  that  it  should  not  take  ef- 
fect until  some  definite  future  time:" 
Grover,J.,A'^<i/v.  The  People  {supra). 
The  attentive  reader  will  already 
have  observed  that  the  Courts  have  not 
yet  decided  what  is  the  earliest  time 
when  a  constitutional  provision  takes 
effect.  In  the  principal  case,  the  ena- 
bling Act  rendered  a  decision  on  this 
point  unnecessary:  equally  so  in  the 
Texas  case  (page  245).  In  a  subse- 
quent case  in  Texas  (page  246),  and  in 
earlier  ones  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  (pages  247,  249-50),  the  time 
was  fixed  as  soon  as  the  fact  of  a 
majority  of  votes  in  favor  of  the  consti- 
tutional provision  had  l.een  ascertained, 
upon  a  complete  canvass  of  the  votes. 
The  announcement  of  the  result  of  the 
election  was  not  the  earMest  period  ol 
time,  because  the  officials  might  not 
make  the  announcement.  >\liether  the 
counting  of  the  votes  in  each  precinct, 
and  before  these  results  of  the  election 
were  officially  aggregated,  would  be 
held  to  be  an  instant  when  the  consii- 
tutional  provision  had  been  adopted, 
may  be  doubted,  though  any  failure  of 
election  officials  to  secure  the  comple- 
tion of  the  counting  of  the  votes  might 
urge  the  Court  to  fix  so  early  a  period 
as  election  day  itself  (see  page  247). 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  a  con- 
stitutional provision  takes  effect  from 
the  instant  the  will  of  the  people  has 
l-^en  ascertained.      John  B.  Uhlr. 
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Sitprcuii    Court  of  Xcbmska, 
PULLMAN  PALACK  CAR  CO.  v.  LOWE. 

Sle«pinj;-car  coni|»anies  »re  li.'»!>Ic  to  the  same  respon:»il  ilities  ant!  o1  •ligations  as 
innkce|H*r*.  in  rr^j>ct  i  to  pas^fn^cr's  gootls.  Such  a  ruir  is  rr<iuirc<1  for  the  Jiecurity 
of  travelers  and  ilu-ir  i)rotectiun  ngain!»t  dishonesty,  as  well  as  ne};licence. 

Error  from  District  Court  of  Douglas  County. 

H<n<'ard  B.  Smith,  for  plaintiff. 

A,  Stecrc.Jr.,  for  defendant. 

M.\xwELL,  J.,  Dec.  17,  1889.  This  action  was  brought  by 
the  defendant  in  error  against  the  plaintiff  in  error,  to  recover 
the  value  of  an  overcoat,  which,  it  is  alleged,  was  lost  or  stolen 
from  a  Pullman  car  in  which  the  defendant  in  error  was  a 
passenger,  on  the  Wabash  Railway,  from  St  Loui^  to  Council 
Bluffs.  The  Court  was  requested  to  make  special  findings  in 
the  case,  which  it  did,  as  follows : 

**  I  find,  as  the  facU  proven  on  the  trial  of  this  case,  that  on  the  1 8th  day  of 
April,  1887,  the  plaintiff  took  passage  at  St.  Louis  for  Council  Bluffs  on  the 
Wabash  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  purchased  a  sleeping-car  ticket  from  the 
defeni1ant*s  agency  at  St  Louis,  entitling  him  to  a  lower  berth  in  the  sleeping-car 
attached  to  the  train  which  left  St.  Louis  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  That  the 
tram  Icfl  St.  Louis  at  8:25  p.  M.  That  a  short  time  before  the  train  left  plaintiff' 
entered  the  sleeping-cnr,  and,  upon  doing  so,  delivered  his  coat  to  the  porter  of 
the  car,  who  took  it,  and  placed  it  in  the  vacant  upper  berth  of  the  section  of  which 
plaiotiflf  had  secured  the  lower  berth.  That,  shortly  after  the  train  started,  the  sleep- 
ing-car conductor  passed  through  the  car,  and  took  up  the  ticket  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  plaintiff,  and  gave  him  in  exchange  therefor  another  ticket,  known  as 
a  *  berth-ticket,'  which  was  in  turn  taken  up  by  the  porter  soon  afterwards,  when 
he  prepared  the  sleeping  berth  for  occui>ation  by  the  plaintiff.  That  ihe  next 
morning,  when  the  plaintiff  arose,  he  took  out  from  the  upper  benh  a  portion  of 
hi}  ijolhing,  and  iht:n  s.iw  bi^  ovcrMmt  tbt-ic,  wlicrc  it  b:id  t»ecn  plicctj  the 
nfrnihi*  Itrfiirt  hy  iht:  |)«ir[ifr^  mid  win  re  Hi^  ((^<t^  ptiiif^titT)  kfl  (t^  Tliat  pLiititiH 
W4^  tiitto  leave  lijj  berth,  and,  with  Ihf^cftCqttbn  of  a  grtltleman  and  )ad^,  ihr 
the  lifel  of  X\\v  pu^MTtii^rs  iti  Icwc  lUc  K^*t  f(«t  bn^f;>*l  Umt  momliii^.  TliAl 
(ilaitntilT«ffcnt  out  10  brtakrAst  m  \ht  ri*;:yTir  bteakfist  *lcilion,  whkh  occupied  hjm 
^tiai  fifu'i^n  mmiitri,  aid  ttuil  aftitr  Icr^ilaiHt  he  »ti)ud  ott  t\\^  trnc  pUtfunn  of  ihr 
^rrper  aUiUt  li?n  initint&,  sm*'  M  1  .    .  v. .  1         1..  '^4h  in  the  car. 

%ht  (imp  Jr^vm^  \*r^%  tiJiirJ^  tjj  1 '  •iis  mU^mK- 

TttsA  he  ltTfmifJv,T'rlf  T  ]  1.   ■  .  <«^  Hl--     Sfig-carto 

l^feci.  wild,  »lt  r    (rr^i  f  ^     W   ttat, 

^Ari%l^  *^'i  -  ;*  !•  i< 
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same  time  as  the  passengers,  including  the  plahnifT,  were  at  their  breakfast,  and 
that  during  the  inter\'al  of  about  twenty- Bve  minutes'  absence  of  plaintiff  from  his 
berth  in  sleeping-car,  between  the  time  when  he  left  the  car  for  breakfast  and 
the  time  when  he  returned  into  it,  his  berth  was  made  up,  and  his  overcoat 
abstracted. 

*<  Conclusion  of  Law :  I  find,  as  a  conclusion  of  law,  that  defendant  m'as  guilty 
of  negligence  in  not  properly  guarding  and  taking  care  of  property  of  plaintiff 
daring  his  necessary  absence  from  defendant's  car,  and  that  plaintiff  was  not 
guilty  of  negligence  in  the  matter.  I  therefore  find  that  defendant  is  liable  to  the 
plaintiff  for  the  value  of  the  overcoat,  to  wit,  I50,  with  interest  thereon  from  April 
20,  1887,  to  the  first  day  of  this  term,  I3.75." 

The  rules  of  the  company  were  also  introduced  in  evidence 
in  its  behalf,  but,  as  the  defendant  in  error  had  no  notice  of 
them,  they  do  not  enter  into  the  case. 

The  question  presented,  therefore,  is  the  liability  of  a  sleeping- 
car  company  for  the  loss  of  necessary  wearing  apparel  of  one 
.who  had  paid  the  necessary  sleeping-car  charges,  and  was 
lawfully  riding  in  one  of  its  cars,  which  apparel  had  been 
placed  in  the  care  of  the  employes  of  the  company.  We  find 
no  case  exactly  in  point,  and  as  the  question  is  a  new  one, 
not  only  in  this  State,  but,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  other ' 
States  of  the  nation,  we  are  practically  without  precedents  to 
aid  us,  and  must  adopt  such  rule  as  may  seem  just  and  equi- 
table. It  may  be  well  to  consider  what  the  company  under- 
takes to  perform,  and  also  what  it  does  not  undertake.  The 
latter  proposition  will  be  considered  first.  It  does  not  under- 
take to  furnish  the  railway  for  its  cars  to  run  upon,  nor  the 
motive  power  to  propel  them,  and  hence  is  not  entitled  to 
compensation  for  the  ordinary  carriage  of  passengers.  It  does 
invite  for  hire  all  passengers  holding  first-class  tickets  to 
occupy  its  cars.  In  effect,  it  says  to  all  such  passengers: 
"  We  will  furnish  you  safe,  pleasant,  commodious  cars,  with 
all  possible  facilities  to  prevent  weariness  and  fatigue,  with 
comfortable  sleeping  accommodations,  and  the  necessary  toilet 
&cilities,  if  you  pay  the  price  demanded  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  fare."  The  nature  of  this  undertaking  is  the  question 
for  consideration.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  claimed  that,  so  &r 
as  the  company  holds  itself  out  as  performing  the  duties  of  an 
innkeeper,  so  far  it  should  be  charged  with  the  strict  liability 
of  the  same.  On  the  other,  it  is  sought  to  make  the  liability 
of  the  company  merely  that  of  a  lodging-house  keeper. 
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In  the  very  able  and  carefully  prepared  briefs  of  the  attorne}'- 
for  the  plaintifT  in  error,  we  find  the  following  objections  to 
charging  the  company  with  the  liability  of  an  innkeeper.  He 
says:  It  undertakes  (i)  to  furnish  accommodations  to  "first- 
class  "  passengers  exclusively  ;  (2)  to  furnish  toilet  accommo- 
tions  to  such  passengers;  (3)  to  furnish  a  certain  specified  seat 
or  bed  to  such  a  passenger ;  (4)  to  furnish  a  servant  who  will 
respond  to  all  proper  demands  on  his  service  by  such  passen- 
gers, promptly  and  politely ;  but  to  do  these  four  things  for  a 
limited  time,  which  is  agreed  upon  between  it  and  each  pas* 
senger  in  advance.  It  does  not  make  even  this  agreement 
with  all  those  who  travel  by  rail.  It  makes  this  agreement 
with  first-class  passengers  exclusively. 

The  distinction  between  an  innkeeper  and  a  lodging-house 
keeper  is  set  forth  in  many  cases,  but  is  very  well  drawn  in 
the  case  of  Cromwell  v.  Stepluns  (1867),  2  Daly  (N.  Y.)  15, 
from  pages  2 1  to  26,  inclusive.  After  quoting  the  definition  of 
an  "inn/*  as  given  by  Chief  Justice  Oakley  in  WinUrmutew, 
Clark  (1851),  5  Sandf.  (N.  Y.)  247,  to  wit: 

*^  Where  all  who  come  are  received  as  guests,  without  any  previous  agreement 
as  to  the  duration  of  their  stay  or  as  to  the  terms  of  their  entertainment." 

And  from  Willard  v.  Reinardt  (1853),  2  E.  D.  Smith  (N.  Y.) 
148,  in  which  the  distinctions  between  a  boarding-house  and 
an  inn  were  declared  to  be  this : 

**In  a  hoarding-house,  the  guest  is  under  an  express  contract,  at  a  certain  rate, 
for  a  certain  period  of  time,  hut  in  an  inn  there  is  no  express  engagement;  the 
guest,  being  on  liis  way,  is  entertained  from  day  to  day,  according  to  his  business, 
vpon  an  implied  contract." 

And  from  Carpenter  v.  Taylor  (1856),  i  Hilt.  (N.  Y.)  195, 
as  follows : 

*'  Mere  eating-houses  cannot  be  considered  as  inns.  They  are  wanting  in  some 
of  the  requisites  necessary  to  constitute  them  inns." 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  distinction  is  attempted  to  be  drawn 
between  the  sleeping-car  company  and  an  inn-keeper,  because 
only  a  certain  class  can  occupy  such  cars,  viz.,  persons  holding 
first-class  tickets,  whereas,  at  an  inn,  all  who  conduct  them- 
selves properly  may  be  entertained. 
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There  is  great  confusion  in  the  decisions  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  "  inn."  In  Calye's  Case  (1584),  8  Coke,  32,  it  was 
held  that  inns  were  instituted  for  passengers  and  wayfaring 
men.  In  another  case,  an  "inn"  is  defined  to  be  a  house 
where  the  traveler  is  furnished  all  he  has  occasion  for  while 
on  the  way:  Thompson  v.  Lacy  (1820),  3  Bam.  &  Aid.  283. 
Bouvier  defines  "  innkeeper  "  to  be 

"  The  keeper  of  a  common  urn  for  the  lodgment  and  entertainment  of  travelers 
and  passengers,  their  horses  and  attendants,  for  a  reasonable  compensation." 

The  innkeeper  is  bound  to  take  in  and  receive  all  travelers 
and  way&ring  persons,  and  entertain  them,  if  he  can  accom- 
modate them,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  sleeping-car  company, 
as  to  all  passengers  holding  a  first-class  ticket.  The  fact  that 
persons  holding  second  or  third-class  tickets  agree,  in  effect, 
in  consideration  of  lower  fare,  to  waive  their  right  to  enter  a 
sleeping-car,  does  not  enter  into  the  case,  any  more  than  that 
a  traveler  who,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  an  inn,  should  stop  at 
a  private  house.  In  any  event,  the  company  which  sells 
sleeping-car  tickets  to  all  first-class  passengers  that  may  pay 
the  price,  to  that  extent  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  an  inn- 
keeper who  must  for  hire  entertain  those  asking  for  enter- 
tainment. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  to  properly  define  the  word 
"  guest "  at  an  hotel.  Parsons  defines  a  "  guest "  to  be  one 
who  comes  without  any  bargain  for  time,  remains  without 
one,  and  may  go  when  he  pleases:  2  Pars.  Cont.  151.  This 
is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be  a  proper  definition* 
In  Walling  V.  Potter  {\i6S),  33  Conn.  183,  s.  c.  9  American 
Law  Register  N.  S.  618,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut 
defines  the  word  "  guest "  as  follows : 

**A  guest  b  one  who  [ntronizes  an  inn  as  such."  But  it  is  said  that  none  but  a 
traveler  can  be  a  guest  at  an  inn,  in  a  legal  sense.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the 
court  intended,  in  the  definition  above  quoted,  to  lay  stress  upon  the  word  '  traveler.* 
It  is  used  in  a  broad  scase,  to  designate  those  who  patronize  inns.  In  IVifUermtUe 
▼.  Clark  (1851),  5  Sandf.  (N.  V.)  247,  the  Court  say  that,  in  order  to  charge  a 
party  as  an  innkeeper,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  it  was  only  for  the  recep- 
tion of  travelers  that  his  house  was  kept  open ;  it  being  sufficient  to  prove  that  all 
who  came  were  received  as  guests,  without  any  previous  agreement  as  to  the  time 
or  terms  of  their  stay.  A  public  house  of  entertainment,  for  all  who  choose  to 
visit  it,  is  the  true  definition  of  an  inn.     These  definitions  are  really  in  harmony  with 
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eacliociiir  \VelMtrr<Kiiiu**;iiravcIer  a>  *one  who  travels  in  any  way.*  Distance 
is  ooi  luau-rial.  A  tt>wn«niaM  or  nri^hUir  may  Ih;  a  traveler,  and  therefore  a 
truest  at  an  inn.  as  well  as  he  who  comes  from  a  distance, or  from  a  foreign 
coantry.  If  be  resides  nt  the  inn.  hi'>  rchiii*  n  to  the  innkeeper  is  that  of  a  lunrJer; 
but  if  he  resides  away  fiom  it,  wlicthor  fnr  or  near,  and  comes  to  it  for  entertain- 
ment as  a  traveler,  and  riceixis  it  as  >uch.  paying  the  customar}'  rates,  we  know 
of  no  rea>on  why  he  ^houhl  not  Im.*  Mihjected  to  all  the  duties  of  a  guest,  and 
entitled  to  all  the  ri'^his  and  privi  c(re«  of  one.  In  short,  any  one  away  from  home, 
receiving  accommodations  nt  an  inn  as  a  traveler.  Is  a  guest,  and  entitled  to  bold 
ihe  innkeeiier  res|x>nsihlc  as  such." 

This,  we  think,  is  a  correct  definition  of  the  word  "  guest," 
and  we  adopt  the  same.  Berkshire  IVoo/en  Co,  v.  Proctor  (1851), 
7  Cush.  (Mass.)  417:  In  the  latter  case,  the  guest  made  an 
arrangement  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  per  week,  and  it  was 
held  that  this  did  not  take  away  his  character  as  a  traveler 
and  guest.  See,  also.  Hall  \\  Pike  (1868),  100  Mass.  495; 
Norcrossw.  Norcross  (1865).  53  Me.  163;  Pinkerton  v.  Wood-- 
ward  (1867),  33  Cal.  557;  and  a  valuable  article  in  14  Cent. 
Law  J.  206;  Hatieock  v.  Rand  (1879),  17  Hun  (N.  Y.)  279. 
In  Dunbier  v.  Day  (1S82),  12  Neb.  597,  this  Court  held  that  an 
innkeeper  was  bound  to  take  all  possible  care  for  the  safety 
and  sccurit)'  of  the  goods,  money,  etc.,  of  his  guests  while  in 
his  house.  And  if  the  goods  or  money  of  a  guest  be  stolen 
from  the  inn,  through  no  fault  or  neglect  of  the  guest,  nor  by 
a  companion  guest,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  how 
it  was  done,  or  by  whom,  the  innkeeper  is  liable  for  the  loss. 
This,  we  think,  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  law. 

A  *•  lodger  "  is  defined  by  Bouvier  to  be 

*'  One  who  inhabits  'a  portion  of  a  house  of  which  another  has  the  general  posses- 
sion and  custody.' 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  decisions,  arising  mainly 
from  the  want  of  a  clear  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  "guest" 
as  distinguished  from  a  mere  "  lodger/'  Generally,  however, 
a  lodger  is  one  who,  for  the  time  being,  has  his  home  at  his 
lodging-place :  PhUlips  v.  Evans  (1876),  64  Mo.  17.  The  rule, 
under  the  decisions,  is  not  of  universal  application,  but  nearly 
so :  Phillips  v.  Henson  ( 1 877),  30  Moak,  Eng.  R.  19 ;  Thompson 
v.  Ward  (1871),  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  327;  Bradley  v.  Baylis  (i88i), 
L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  Div.  195  ;  Ness  v.  Stephenson  (1882).  L.  R.  9  Q. 
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B.  Div-  245  ;  Hickman  v.  Thontas  (1849),  16  Ala.  666;  UUman 
V.  State  (1876),  I  Tex.  App.  220. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  engagement  of  the  sleeping-car 
company,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  duties 
assumed  by  an  innkeeper  A  passenger,  on  entering  a  sleeping- 
car  as  a  guest, — because  that  is  what  he  is  in  (act, — ^necessarily 
must  take  his  ordinary  wearing  apparel  with  him,  and  some 
articles  for  convenience,  comfort,  or  necessity.  The  articles, 
when  placed  in  the  care  of  the  company's  employes,  are  infra 
hospitium,  and  are  at  the  company's  risk. 

The  liability  of  innkeepers  is  imposed  from  considera- 
tions of  public  policy,  as  a  means  of  protecting  travelers 
against  the  negligence  and  dishonest  practices  of  the  innkeeper 
and  his  servants.  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  the  innkeeper  is 
subjected  to  losses  without  any  fault  on  his  part  This,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  burdens  pertaining  to  the  business,  and  the 
courts  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  enforce  this  wholesome 
rigor  to  insure  the  security  of  travelers.  Besides,  where  loss 
is  sustained,  neither  party  being  in  fault,  it  must  be  borne  by 
one  of  them,  and  it  is  no  more  unjust  to  place  it  on  the  inn- 
keeper than  on  the  guest.  The  liabilities  incident  to  the 
business  are  to  be  considered  in  fixing  the  charges  for  the 
service:  Mason  v.  Thompson  (1830),  9  Pick.  (Mass.)  283. 

Except  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  meals,  there  seems  to  be 
no  essential  difference  between  the  accommodation  at  an  inn 
and  those  on  a  sleeping-car,  except  that  the  latter  are  neces- 
sarily on  a  smaller  scale  than  at  an  inn.  In  both  cases,  the  porter 
meets  the  traveler  at  the  door,  and  takes  whatever  portable 
articles  he  may  have  with  him.  He  waits  upon  him  and  the 
other  passengers  in  the  car  so  long  as  they  remain  therein. 
The  traveler  is  not  required  to  sit  in  his  seat  during  the  day, 
but  may,  if  he  so  desires,  go  forward  into  the  other  cars  on 
the  train,  and  at  stations  may  go  out  on  the  platform.  A 
passenger  in  a  sleeping-car  need  not  avail  himself  of  these 
privileges,  but  the  (act  that  he  may  do  so,  and  that  many  persons 
actually  do  avail  themselves  of  the  same,  is  well  known  to 
every  traveler  and  to  the  company,  and  is  a  circumstance  in 
the  case.  If  it  is  said  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  hold  the 
company  to  the  same  liability  as  an  innkeeper,  because  thieves 
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might  take  one  or  more  berths  in  a  car,  and  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity leave  the  car,  carryinjj  what  articles  tliey  could  steal 
before  leaving,  the  same  is  true  of  an  innkeeper.  Thieves, 
in  the  garb  of  respectable  people,  may  take  rooms  at  an 
inn,  and  afterwards  steal  what  they  can,  and  escape,  yet  no 
one  would  contend  that  the  innkeeper  would  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  property  so  stolen,  and  this,  whether  it  is  stolen  at 
night  or  in  the  day-time ;  yet  in  many  of  the  large  inns  of  this 
country,  at  least,  there  are  numerous  doors  for  ingress  and 
egress,  while  in  a  sleeping-car  there  are  but  two.  Were  meals 
served  on  a  sleeping-car,  no  one  would  contend  that  it  differed 
from  an  inn  in  its  accommodations.  In  this  State,  meals  are 
furnished  on  the  through  trains,  and  a  passenger  need  not 
leave  the  train  from  the  time  of  entering  it  until  he  reaches  the 
end  of  the  line.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  case  on  the  railway  in  question.  But  the  (act  that  meaLs 
are  taken  at  designated  stations  on  the  line  of  the  road,  instead 
of  on  the  train  itself,  does  not  change  the  character  of  the 
service  rendered.  So  far  as  such  services  arc  rendered,  they 
are  the  same  in  kind  as  those  furnished  by  an  innkeeper ;  and 
the  security  of  travelers,  and  as  a  means  of  protecting  them, 
not  only  against  the  negligence  but  also  against  the  dishonest 
practices,  of  the  agents  or  employes  of  the  sleeping-car 
company,  requires  that  the  company,  so  far  as  it  renders 
service  as  an  innkeeper,  shall  be  subject  to  like  liabilities  and 
obligations. 

The  judgment  is  therefore  afBrmed.     The   other  judges 

concur. 


The  decision  in  the  principal   case,  inn  is,  and  who  is  an  innkeeper;  the 

^y  which   a   sleeping  car  company  is  ()ifferenccsthatexi>t  between  the  keeper 

made  liable,  as  an  innkee{)er,  for  the  of  a  common  inn  and  the  owner  of  ont: 

goods  of  a  traveler  or  passenger,  stands  of  these  companies ;  also,  to  consider 

alone  among  the  many  authorities  to  be  whether  such  companies  can  proi^erly  be 

found  u|K>n  the  question  of  the  liability  subjected  to  the  stringent  liabilities  at- 

of  these  companies,  all   the  previous  taching  to  innkeepers,  or  whether  they 

cases  having  shown  that  sleeping  cars  are  not  to  be  considered  in  the  li^ht  of 

are  not  inns,   nor  their    owners   inn-  ordinary  bailees  fur  hire,  atid  therefore 

kce{)ers.  liable  for  ordinary  negli^^ence,  in  not 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  proposed  keeping  a  rcas^mable  watch  over  the 

in  this  annotation  to  show  what  an  passenger,  and  his  personal  belongings, 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 17. 
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while  he  U  asleep;  and  furthrr,  to  ex- 
amine the  question  of  liability  of  steam- 
boat owners  as  iniikeei>ers. 

An  Inn,  as  defined  by  Bayley,  J.,  in 
Thompson  v.  Laty  (1820),  3  Bam.  & 
Aid.  286,  b  a  '<  house  where  the  travel- 
er is  furnished  with  everything  he  has 
occasion  for  while  on  his  way,"  and  by 
Best,  J.,  in  the  same  case,  as,  **  a  house, 
the  holder  of  which  holds  out  that  he 
will  receive  all  travelers  and  sojonroers 
who  are  willing  to  pay  a  price  adequate 
io  the  sort  of  accommodation  provided, 
and  who  come  in  a  situation  in  which 
(hey  are  fit  to  be  received." 

In  Wtntemmte  y,  Clarke  {\%l\\  I 
Sandf.  (N.  Y.)  247,  Oakley,  C.  J., 
said  it  was  <*  a  public  house  of  enter- 
tminment  for  all  who  chose  to  visit  it, 
which  is  the  true  definition  of  an  inn." 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries 
(VoL  II,  p.  595),  defines  it  thus :  « It 
must  be  a  house  kppt  open  publicly  for 
the  lodging  and  entertainment  of  travel- 
ers in  general,  for  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation." **  If  a  person,"  the  same 
learned  writer  goes  on  to  say, "  lets 
lodgings  only,  and  uj^on  a  previous 
contract  with  every  person  who  comes, 
and  does  noC  afibrd  entertainment  for 
die  public  at  large  indiscriminately,  it  is 
not  a  common  inn." 

The  various  definitions  are  thus 
treated  by  the  Court  in  Bonner  v. 
WeUmm  (1849),  7  Ga.  307:  "The 
leading  ideas  which  pervade  them  all, 
are,  that  inns  are  houses  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  all  travelers.  *  *  For 
the  entertainment  of  all  travelers,  at  all 
times  and  seasons,  who  may  properly 
i^y,  and  behave  with  decency;  and 
that  as  guests  for  a  brief  period,  and 
not  as  lodgeis  or  boarders,  by  contract, 
by  a  season." 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  work  on 
Bailmenu  ({  475)  1  ^^  defines  an  inn- 
keeper :  "  The  keeper  of  a  common 
inn  for  the  lodging  and  entertainment 
of  travelers  and  passengers,  their  horses 


and  attendants,  for  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation." 

In  Kisten  v.  Hilderbrand [\%^\  ^ 
B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  72,  Qiief  Justice  Mar- 
shall defined  an  innkeeper  as,  **a 
person  who  makes  it  his  business  to 
entertain  travelers  and  passengers,  and 
provide  lodging  and  entertainment  for 
them,  their  horses  and  attendants" ;  and 
further;  after  stating  that  they  are 
liable  as  such  although  they  have  no 
provision  for  horses;  says:. '< It  must 
be  his  business  to  entertain  travelers 
and  passengers."  5)ee  to  the  same  effect 
Soniktvooti  v.  Myers  (1868),  3  Bosh. 
(Ky.)68i. 

The  case  of  Bonner  v.  Welbum^ 
(nr/ra,)  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that,  a 
hotel  at  a  watering  place,  where  there 
was  a  medical  spring,  open  during  the 
summer  and  fall  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors  resorting  thither  for  their 
health  or  pleasure,  was  not  an  inn  or 
house  of  entertainment,  but  was  in  the 
natore  of  a  boarding-house. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that,  in 
order  to  render  a  person  liable  as  an 
innkeeper,  he  must  keep  a  common  inn, 
for  the  lodging  and  entertainment  of  the 
public  generally  and  indiscriminately; 
and  that,  he  must  make  such  his  busi- 
ness. This  view  is  further  supported 
by  Lyon  v.  Smith  (1843),  <  Morris 
(Iowa)  184,  in  which  case  Mason,  C 
J.,  said  :  '<  To  be  subject  to  the  same 
responsibilities  attaching  to  innkeepers, 
a  person  must  make  tavern  keeping,  to 
some  extent,  a  regular  business,  a  means 
of  livelihoo J.  He  should  hold  himself 
out  to  the  world  as  an  innkeeper.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  a 
sign,  *  *  *  provided  he  has  in  any 
other  manner  authorized  the  general 
understanding  that  his  was  a  public 
house,  where  strangers  had  a  right  to 
require  accommodaticm."  And  further, 
by  Carter  v.  Hobbs  (1863),  12  Mich., 
56,  where  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  that 
the  party  must  act  in  the  capacity  of  an 
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innkce|)CT,  ihal  the  rclalionihi|i  of  inn 
ketper  and  gutst  niu^t  e\i>l ;  in  ^horl, 
h«  miLsl  kcc|)  an  inn.  '1\>  tlie  .Namt: 
effect,  /hu'/J^  V.  J- ran  kit  n  (l^S^i),  20 
Tcnn.  7i»S;  /ii^aJsin^x.  //'.W(|S62), 
56  Itari).  ( \.  V. )  462  ;  Wallin^^  v,  I\*tU  r 
(186S),  35  Conn.  183;  s.  r.  9  Amkr. 
Uw  Rf.( ;is  r F.R  618.  See  alM>  Carf^n 
Ur  V.  7;;,/;-  (1856),  I  Ililt.  (N.  Y.) 
193;  where  the  Court  held  that,  in  or- 
der to  charge  a  party  as  an  **  innkeeper," 
the  premise  mu-t  l>e  kept  as  an  inn  for 
the  tccomiiKxiation  of  travekr*.  Tlie 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  Cronn^rli  v.  Stc- 
phmi  (1867),  2  Daly  (N.  Y.)  15, 
/urtbcr  shows  that,  in  order  to  render  a 
peison  liable  as  an  innkeeper,  meals 
must  be  furnished.  In  this  case  Dai.y, 
P.  J.,  says :  **  A  mere  lodging  house,  in 
which  no  provbion  U  made  for  supply- 
ing lodgers  with  their  meals,  wants  one 
of  the  essential  requisites  of  an  inn.** 

The  duties  cast  ujwn  an  innkeeixrr 
ve  such,  that,  in  pursuing  his  daily 
husines>.  he  is  bound,  not  only  to  lodge, 
battI<!0,(ofced  his  guest,  and  to  receive 
sod  care  for  his  goods ;  and  further, 
"nieis  otherwise  provided  by  statute, 
his  liability  is  unrestricted  in  amount ; 
^  he  cannot  select  his  guests,  but  is 
hound  to  lodge  and  entertain  all  who 
Apply  in  a  proi^er  manner,  in  return  for 
which  he  has  a  lien  upon  the  property 
of  the  guest  fi)r  his  charges.  Moreover, 
an  innkeeper  is  an  insurer  of  the  safety 
of  his  guest's  goods:  Mason  v.  Tkomp- 
m  (1830),  9  Pick.  (Mass.)  283  ;  Btrk- 
ikire  ll\H)/i'n  Co.  v.  Proctor  (185 1),  7 
Cush.  (Mass.)  417;  Dunbar  v.  Day 
(1882),  12  Neb.  597 ;  in  which  case  it 
was  said  that,  it  seems  to  be  the  fair 
result  of  all  the  cases,  that  the  innkeeper 
is  responsible  for  all  the  property  of 
fvery  kind  which  the  traveler  finds  it 
convenient  to  have  al)Out  him  as  a 
traveler. 

Now  all  these  duties  cannot  fairly  l>e 
aid  lo  attach  to  a  sleeping-car  company, 
and  es|)ecially  to  such,  as  the  one  in 


the  principal  c;i?«c,  where  there  was  no 
provision  made  (o  feetl  the  passengers 
on  board,  ahhoujih  if  such  provision 
were  made  it  might  more  rea«>onably  be 
urged  that  .*>uch  companies  were  liable 
as  innkeepers.  Vet  in  the  opinion, 
Ma.\wki.i.,  J.,  says,  **  KxcejH  in  the 
matter  of  furnishin;;  meals,  there  seems 
to  l)e  no  essential  difference  between 
the  accommodation  at  an  inn  and  those 
on  a  sleeping  car,  except  that  the  latter 
are  necessarily  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
at  an  inn.**  It  is  however  manifest, 
that  there  are  very  material  diflcrences 
Iwtween  the  two,  for  a  person  occupy- 
ing a  berth  in  a  sleeping  car  cannot 
protect  hi^  per  on  and  goods  by  bolt 
and  lock  from  the  thief;  and  these  dis- 
tinctions are  {lerhaps  nowhere  better 
shown,  than  by  Rkown,  J.,  in  Blum  ▼. 
Southern  Put/man  Pa/ace  Car  Co. 
(1876),  I  Klipp.  (U.  S.  Crt.  Rp.,  W.  D. 
Tenn.)  5cx),  wherein  it  was  sought  to 
hold  the  defendants  liable  as  innkeepers 
for  money  stolen  from  out  of  the  pas- 
senger's waistcoat  pocktt  w hich  he  had 
placed  under  his  pillow  on  retiring  for 
the  night.  Holding  the  company  not 
liable  as  innkeepers  the  learned  judge 
said  :  "  There  are  good  reasons  for  not 
extending  such  liability  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  a  .sleeping  car.  1st.  The  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  sleeping  cars  are 
such  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  company,  even  with  the  most 
careful  watch,  to  protect  the  occupants 
of  l)erths  from  being  plundered  by  the 
occupants  oi  adjoining  sections.  All 
the  l)erths  open  upon  a  common  aisle, 
and  are  secured  only  by  a  curtain,  be- 
hind which  a  hand  may  be  slipped 
from  an  adjoining  or  lower  berth  with 
scarcely  a  prossibility  of  detection. 
2d.  As  a  com|H*nsution  for  his  extra- 
ordinary liability,  the  innkeeper  has  a 
lien  U(x>n  the  goods  of  his  guests  for 
the  price  of  their  entertainment.  I 
know  of  no  instance  where  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  sleeping  car  has  even  asserted 
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such  lien,  and  it  is  presumed  that  none 
ever  exists.  The  fact  that  he  is  paid  in 
advance  does  not  weaken  the  argument, 
as  innkeepers  are  also  entitled  to  pre- 
payment. 3d.  The  innkeeper  i3  obliged 
to  receive  every  guest  who  applies  fur 
entertainment.  The  sleeping  car  re- 
ceives only  first  class  passengers  travel- 
ing upon  that  particular  road,  and  it 
has  not  yet  been  decided  that  it  is 
bound  to  receive  them.  4th.  The  inn- 
keeper is  bound  to  furnish  food  as  well 
as  lodging,  and  to  receive  and  care  for 
the  goods  of  his  guest,  and  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  statute,  his  Jiability  is 
unrestricted  in  amount.  The  sleeping 
car  furnishes  a  bed  only,  and  that  too 
usually  for  a  single  night.  It  furnishes 
no  food,  and  receives  no  luggage,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  The 
conveniences  of  the  toilet  are  simply  an 
incident  to  the  lodging.  5ih.  The  con- 
veniences of  a  public  inn  are  an  impera- 
tive necessity  to  the  traveler,  who  must 
otherwise  depend  upon  private  hospi- 
tality for  his  accommodation,  notoriously 
an  uncertain  reliance.  The  traveler 
by  rail  is  however  under  no  obligation 
to  take  a  sleeping  car.  The  railway 
offers  him  an  ordinary  coach,  and  cares 
for  his  goods  and  effects  in  a  van  espe- 
cially provided  for  that  purpose.  6th. 
The  innkeeper  may  exclude  from  his 
house  every  one  but  his  own  servants 
and  guests.  The  sleeping  car  is  obliged 
to  admit  the  employes  of  the  train  to 
collect  fares  and  control  its  movements. 
7th.  The  sleeping  car  can  not  even  pro- 
tect its  guests,  for  the  conductor  of  the 
train  has  a  right  to  put  them  of!  for  non- 
payment of  fare,  or  violation  of  the  rules 
and  regulations." 

Again,  the  distinctions  are  funher 
shown  in  IVeliA  v.  Tkr  Puliman  Pal- 
ace Car  Company  (1874),  I  Sheld.  (N. 
Y.)  457,  where  the  company  was  held 
not  liable  as  an  innkeeper ;  Shelden, 
J.,  said,  "  The  liability  of  an  innkeeper 
arises  out  of  facts  which  do  not  arise  in 


this  ca.se.  He  cannot  lawfully  refuse 
to  receive  guests  to  the  extent  of  his 
reasonable  accommodation,  nor  can  he 
impose  unreasonable  terms  upon  them. 
The  necessities  of  the  traveler  require 
these  just  rules  to  be  adopted.  As  a 
compensation  for  the  responsibility 
thus  incurred,  he  has  a  lien  upon  all 
the  property  of  the  guest  in  the  itm  for 
all  his  expenses  there.  *  *  The  de- 
fendant could  not  be  compelled  to  re- 
ceive and  entertain  passengers,however 
amenable  it  might  be  upon  its  contract 
with  the  carrier,  and  it  had  no  lien  for 
the  price  of  the  accommodations.*' 

So  in  the  case  of  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Co,  V.  Smith  (1874),  73  !"•  360; 
s.  c.  15  American  Law  Register  95, 
where  it  appeared  that  the  company 
had  no  place  to  store  valuables,  and 
that  their  agents  were  instructed  to  re- 
ceive no  parcels,  valuables  or  money, 
and  receive  no  pay  for  baggage  or 
valuables  of  any  kind,  but  only  to  take 
pay  for  the  berths,  and  had  a  notice  on 
their  ticket,  placing  all  at  the  owner's 
risk ;  on  an  action  being  brought  by  the 
passenger  to  recover  a  large  sum  of 
money  which  had  been  stolen,  while 
he  was  asleep,  from  out  of  his  inside 
vest  pocket,  which  he  had  placed  under 
his  pillow  previous  to  retiring  for  the 
night,  the  Court  held  that  the  com- 
pany was  not  liable  as  an  innkeeper. 
Shelden,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  (after  citing  rarious 
authorities  upon  the  nature  of  inns  and 
innkeepers)  added,  '*  From  the  authori- 
ties already  cited,  it  is  manifest  that 
this  Pullman  Car  falls  quite  short  of 
filling  the  character  of  a  common  inn, 
and  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
that  of  an  innkeeper.  It  does  not,  like 
an  innkeeper,  undertake  to  accommo- 
date the  boarding  public,  indiscrimi- 
nately, with  lodging  and  entertainment. 
It  only  undertakes  to  accomnaodate  a 
certain  class,  those  who  have  already 
paid  their  fare,  and  are  provided  with 
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A  first  c1as>  ticket  ent  tiling  ihem  to  ride 
to  a  particular  place.  *  *  The  not 
fttmishin<;  entertainment  is  a  lack  of 
"lie  of  the  features  of  an  inn.  *  * 
The  cu'^iody  of  the  goods  of  the  irav- 
rler  is  nor,  as  in  the  case  of  an  inn- 
keeper, accessory  to  the  principal  con- 
tract to  feed,  lodge  and  accommodate 
the  guest  for  a  suitnMe  reward,  l)ecause 
no  such  contract  is  made.  The  same 
iicce><»iiy  docs  not  exi^t  here  as  in  the 
case  of  a  common  inn.  At  the  time 
when  tills  custom  of  an  innkeeper's 
liability  had  origin,  wherever  the  end 
of  the  days  journey  of  the  wayfaring 
man  brought  him,  there  he  wa.s  obliged 
(0  stop  for  the  night,and  etitrust  his  goods 
and  hag<;age  into  the  custody  of  the 
innkeeper.  But  here  the  traveler 
was  not  compelled  to  accept  the  addi- 
tional comfort  of  a  sleeping  car;  he 
might  have  remained  in  the  ordinary 
car,  and  there  were  ea^y  methods, 
within  his  reach,  hy  which  both  money 
and  baggage  could  be  safely  transport- 
ed, and  there  was  no  necessity  of 
im{K)sing  this  duty  and  liability  on  ap- 
pellant [the  company].  *  ♦  The 
peculiar  liability  of  the  iimkeeperis  one 
of  great  rigor,  and  should  not  be  ex- 
tended beyond  its  proper  limits.  We 
are  satisfied  there  is  no  precedent  or 
)>rinciple,  for  the  imposition  of  such  a 
liability  ujwn  appellant." 

These  c.ises  show,  most  lucidly,  the 
points  of  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  persons,  and  the  principles, 
therein  set  forih,  pervade  all  the  other 
decisions  upon  the  subject,  except  the 
one  in  the  principal  case.  It  does  ap- 
pear somewhat  singular,  that  none  of 
the  cases  were  either  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Court,  or  cited  by  the 
judge  in  his  opinion.  That  such  is  the 
case,  however,  one  is  led  to  presume 
from  the  opinion,  wherein  Maxwell, 
J.,  says, "  We  find  no  ca^e  exactly  in 
point,  and  as  the  question  is  a  new  one, 
not  only  in  this  .State  but  to  a  great  ex- 


tent, in  the  other  States  of  the  nation, 
we  are  practically  without  precedenU 
to  aid  us,  and  niu%t  adopt  such  rules  &» 
may  seem  just  and  e(|uitable." 

There  would  seem  however  to  be 
ample  authority  to  show  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  ami,  that  the  weight  of  such 
authority  is  decide<lly  in  favor  of  hold- 
ing them  liable,  as  ordinary  bailees  for 
hire  (for  negligence,  in  not  exercising 
ordinary  care,  and  keeping  proper 
watch  over  the  passenger  and  his  per- 
sonal belongings  while  he  is  asleep), 
and  not  as  innkeepers. 

Against  this  theory,  however,  the  re- 
marks of  Sheldkn,  J.,  in  Pullman 
Palace  Oir  Co.  v.  Smith,  (supra,)  may 
perhaps  l>e  urged,  inasmuch  as,  after 
dealing  with  the  question  from  the  inn- 
keeper's stand-point,  as  Wfore  shown,  he 
would  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  they 
could  not  be  held  liable  in  any  way,  for 
he  says,  *'  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
make  the  company  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  money  which  was  never  in- 
trusted to  its  custody  at  all,  of  which  it 
had  no  information,  and  which  the 
owner  had  concealed  upon  his  own  per- 
son. Tlie  cx|)osure  to  the  hazard  of 
liability  for  losses  by  collusion,  fur  pre- 
tended claims  of  loss  where  there 
would  be  no  means  of  disproof,  would 
make  the  res[)onsibility  claimed  a  fear- 
ful one.  Appellee  [the  passenger],  as- 
sumed the  exclusive  custody  of  his 
money,  adopted  his  own  means  for  its 
safe  keeping,  by  himself,  and,  we  think 
his  must  l)e  the  responsibility  of  itn 
loss." 

It  does  not  seem  ju«t  or  right  that 
such  companies  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  whatever  amount  persons, 
knowing  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
placed,  may  choose  to  carry  about  their 
persons,  whether  for  their  own  conven- 
ience or  otherwise,  without  regard  to 
the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness 
of  the  amount.  Vet  it  is  reasonable  that 
they   >hould    I  e  held   resix)nsible  for 
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negligence  in  not  keeping  sufficient 
watch,  and  exercising  ordinaiy  care  in 
guarding  his  person,  and  such  property 
as  the  passenger  may  reasonably  carry 
with  him.  This  view  the  authorities 
support 

The  main  object  in  providing  such 
cars  is  surely  to  permit  the  passenger  to 
sleep,  thereby  inducing  him  to  depart 
from  the  ordinary  car,  provided  by  the 
railroad  company,  wherein  if  he  sleeps, 
he  does  so  at  his  own  risk,  and  to  par- 
take of  the  ease  and  comfort  afforded 
him  by  a  berth  in  one  of  their  own  cars 
where  he  is  invited  to  sleep,  and  not 
only  to  sleep  but  to  disrobe  in  order 
that  he  may  make  himself  so  far  as  pos- 
sible as  comfortable  as  he  would  be  at 
home.  Thus,  it  cannot  be  said  that, 
while  in  this  state,  they  expect  him  to 
look  alter  his  own  person  and  property. 
They  receive  compensation  for  the 
privilege  of  sleeping,  and  therefore 
implietUy  undertake  to  keep  watch,  and 
use  ordinary  care  in  respect  to  his  per- 
son and  property. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  case  of 
Palmeter  v.  Wagner  (1 875),  decided 
in  the  Marine  Court  of  New  York,  but 
only  reported  in  1 1  Alb.  L.  J.  149, 
where  the  Court  held  that,  while  such 
companies  were  not  insurers,  innkeepers 
nor  transporters,  yet  they  were  bound  to 
use  due  diligence  in  keeping  away  dis- 
turbers, and  must  keep  reasonable  watch 
to  protect  a  passenger,  and  his  property 
about  his  person,  during  sleep. 

Again,  by  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.y. 
Gaylord  (1884),  6  Ky.  Rcpr.  279; 
s.  c.  23  American  Law  Register  (N, 
S.)  788,  where  the  action  was  brought 
to  recover  the  value  of  a  scarf-pin  stolen 
from  a  passenger  in  one  of  the  com-' 
pany's  cars,  the  company  l)cing  held  lia- 
ble for  a  breach  of  duty  in  not  keeping  a 
reasonable  m*atch  over  the  passenger 
and  his  property,  Richards,  J.,  re- 
marked—«<  While  *  ♦  "*  the  stringent 
liability  of  an  innkeeper  which  the  dis- 


tinguished Chief  Justice  CoLERiDGK 
has  said  does  not  <  stand  on  mere  reason,, 
but  on  custom,  growing  out  of  a  state 
of  society  no  longer  existing/  is  not  to 
be  applied  to  the  owners  of  sleeping 
cars,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  as- 
sume no  duties  or  liabilities.  These 
cars  are  in  themselves  an  invitation  to 
the  traveling  public  to  enter  and  pro- 
tect themselves  against  thp  weariness 
of  a  long  journey  by  disrobing  and 
sleeping.  The  passenger  in  bu>  ing  and 
the  company  in  selling  the  tickA  con- 
template that  this  privilege  will  be  im- 
proved. The  company  accepting  com- 
pensation under  these  circumstances 
impliedly  undertakes  to  keep  a  reason- 
able watch  over  the  passenger  and  his 
property.  The  faithful  performance  of 
this  undertaking  is  the  limit  of  its  duty 
in  this  re^xct.  Its  breach  must  be  the 
foundation  of  every  action  seeking  to- 
charge  the  company  with  the  loss  of 
articles  the  passenger  has  with  him  upon 
the  car." 

The  case  of  Leivis  v.  New  York  Cen- 
tral Sleeping  Car  Company  (1887),  143 
Mass.  267 ;  s.  c.  26  American  Law 
Register  (N.  S.)  359,  further  illus- 
trates the  above  principles.  In  that 
case,  there  were  two  actions,  one  in 
contract  alleging  that  the  company,  in 
consideration  of  the  purchase  of  the 
ticket  entitling  the  passenger  to  be  car- 
ried in  a  sleeping  car,  undertook  to 
provide  him  with  a  berth  in  such  car,, 
and  to  see  that  such  car  was  properly 
guarded,  and  that  his  personal  baggage 
and  effects  were  protected  while  he  was 
asleep,  but  that  through  the  negligence 
of  their  agents  certain  monies  were 
stolen.  The  other  action  was  in  tort,, 
and  alleged  the  same,  and  claimed 
damages.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  which  held  the  company 
liable  as  for  a  breach  of  duty,  that  is, 
for  negligence,  Morton,  C.  J.,  said, 
"A  sleeping  car  company  hoi. Is  itself 
out  to  the  world  as  furnishing  >afe  and 
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cumfv.rtal)le  cars;  ami  when  it  m:11>  a 
lickct  it  implieiily  siipulates  to  do  m>. 
It  invitts  i>iu>seiiger:»  to  |>ay  f<ir,aiid  make 
use  uf,  its  cars  for  sleeping ;  ail  parties 
knowing  iliat,  during  tlie  greater  part 
of  tlie  night,  the  p.i>sengcr  will  be 
asleep,  powerless  to  protect  himself,  or 
to  guard  his  property.  1  le  cannot,  like 
the  guest  of  an  inn,  by  locking  the  door, 
guard  against  danger.  1  le  has  no  right 
to  take  any  other  step  to  protect  himself 
in  a  >Ieepingcur,but,  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  is  dependent  u[x>ii  I  lie  owners 
and  ofiicers  of  the  car,  to  guard  him 
and  the  property  he  has  with  him  from 
danger  from  thicv  cs  or  ollicr%vise.  The 
law  iuplics  the  duty  on  the  part  of  ihe 
car  company  to  afford  him  thi^  protec- 
lion.  While  it  is  not  liable  as  a  com- 
nwn  carrier  or  an  innholder,  yet  it  is 
its  clear  duly  to  use  reasonable  care  to 
P»ard  the  pa:»engers  from  theft ;  and 
if  through  want  of  such  care,  tlie  per- 
»nal  effects  of  a  passenger,  such  as  he 
nugbi  reasonaljly  carry  with  him,  are 
stolen,  the  company  is  liable  for  it. 
^uch  a  rule  is  rct[uircd  by  public  policy 
*^^  by  the  true  interests  of  both  tlie 
pa^nger  and  the  company ;  and  the 
decided  weight  of  authority  supports 
it." 

The  case  of  PuilttMH  Car  Company 
V.  i^ardtur  (1S83),  3  Penny.  (Pa.)  78, 
while  conceding  that  tlie  company  was 
not  liable  a>  an  innkeefxir,  clearly  shows 
that  *•  a  rea.soiiable  and  proper  degree 
of  care  is  imposed  on  the  company,'' 
for  the  Court  said,  "Thenuiin  olject  in 
taking  passage  in  such  a  car  is  to  per- 
mit the  passenger  to  sleep."  'Hie  Court 
almost  made  it  an  inip.iAtive  duty  for 
'»uch  companies  to  keep  a  watchman  in 
the  car,  saying,  *'  L'nlcss  a  watchman  be 
kept  constantly  in  view  of  the  centre 
aiile  of  the  car,  larci-ny  froai  a  sleeping 
paiacnger  may  l)e  committed  witlioui 
the  thief  l)cinj»  detected  in  the  act." 

The  case  of  /htr^an  v.  Pullman 
P'l'o.r    Car    Co,    (1SS51.  2     Wiilson 


( Texas Ct.  App.  Civil  Ca».,)  6o7,taket 
the  law  as  well  settled  that  sleep 
ing  car  companies  are  not  to  be  regard* 
ed  as  innkeepers,  nor  subjected  to  their 
onerous  liabilities  in  respe<t  of  the 
property  of  those  enjoying  their  accom- 
modation, and  holds  that,  **  it  is  their 
duty  to  exercise  ordinary  care  for  the 
security  of  passengers'  valualiles,*'  and 
that  a  failure  to  use  ordinary  care, 
proponionate  to  the  danger  reasonably 
to  lie  apprehended,  would  be  negligence 
which  would  reasonalily  render  such  a 
company  liable  for  the  loss  of  the  passen- 
ger's property  ( per  Wi lusO.n ,  J . ).  Point- 
ing  out  that  greater  danger  exists  at 
night,  while  the  passenger  is  asleep, 
than  in  the  day  time,  when  he  is  awake 
and  can  care  for  himself,  the  Court 
dwells  ufwn  the  invitation  to  sleep,  and 
the  implied  agreement  to  take  reas- 
onable care  of  the  guest's  effects  while 
he  is  asleep. 

.\gaiu,in  KO0I  w  Xtw  York  Central 
S/iYpitttr  Car  Co.  (1887),  28  Ma 
App.  199,  Thompson,  J.,  says,  *«  The 
settled  law  is,  that  a  sleeping  car  com- 
))any  is  not  an  insurer  of  the  baggage 
of  a  pa;>senger,  but  thrt  its  liability,  at 
most,  is  that  of  a  bailee  for  hire.  lo 
the  case  of  a  loss  of  the  passenger't 
baggage  or  Ix-longings,  it  is  therefore, 
liable,  if  at  all,  only  on  the  ground  of 
negligence,  and  in  order  to  l>e  sq 
liable,  it  must  have  been  negligent  in 
the  {jerfortnance  of  some  duty  which  it 
assumed  to  t)erform  for  the  passen\;er. 
That  duty,  so  far  as  adjudged  cases 
seem  to  have  gone,  is.  that  it  will  main- 
tain in  the  car  reasonable  watch  during 
the  ni^ht,  while  the  passenger  ik 
asleep."  lie  even  goes  furtlier  thai 
this  and  .says,  **  that  the  duty  of  kecjv 
iiig  watch  docs  not  terminate  with  tht- 
|>eriod  during  which  the  p;t-seni;er 
is  actually  asleep,  i»ut  that  it  extends  to 
keeping  a  reasonable  watch  ov<'r  such 
of  tlie  necessary  ba^j^nge  and  bclong- 
injis  as  he    c  iu?ioi    convenient'.v    '••k  • 
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with  him  nor  watch  himself  while  he 
is  absent  from  his  berth  in  the  wash- 
room, preparing  his  toilet  after  arising 
in  the  morning."  And  further,  that 
such  duty  extended  to  **the  extent  of 
baggage  reasonably  necessary."  See 
to  the  same  effect  IVilson  ▼.  Battimore 
tSr*  Ohio  Ry.  Co,  (1888),  32  Mo.  App. 
682. 

The  case  of  ScaVng  ▼.  PuUmam 
Palace  Car  Co,  (1886),  24  Mo.  App. 
29,  further  supports  this  view,  Lewis, 
P.  J.,  saying,  "  The  gjst  of  the  action  is 
negligence.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Sleeping  car 
companies  are  not  liable  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  common  carriers,  or  of  inn- 
keepers. But  there  is  a  peculiar  e- 
sponsibility  implied  in  every  contract 
of  the  company  with  a  passenger." 
Bevis  ▼.  Baltimore  6f*  Ohio  Ry,  Co, 
(1887),  26  Mo.  App.  19,  in  which  the 
Court  said,  "  there  must  be  reasonable 
zxn  in  keeping  watch  while  the  plain- 
tiff slept,"  further  supports  these 
views. 

In  Woodruff  Sleeping  Car  and  Par- 
lor Coach  Co,  V.  Z>f>/t/(i882),  84  Ind. 
474,  the  Court  held  that  the  company 
was  not  liable  either  as  an  innkeeper, 
or  as  a  common  carrier,  but  was  liable 
for  negligence,  HowK,  J.,  saying, 
*<  While  it  may  be  true  that  a  sleeping 
car  company  is  not  liable  as  an  inn- 
keeper or  a  common  carrier,  yet  it  can- 
not be  held  that  the  company  is  not  re- 
sponsible to  an  occupant  of  a  berth  in 
its  car  for  the  loss  of  his  personal 
goods  and  money,  resulting  from  such 
negl^ence,  as  was  shown  by  the  facts 
in  this  case."  And  further,  after  quot- 
ing the  language  used  in  Crozier  v. 
Boston  eU\y  Steamboat  Co.  {in/ra),  as 
follows :  **  In  such  a  case,  the  passen- 
ger is  invited,  U|x>n  the  payment  of  a 
consideration,  to  disrobe  himself  and 
retire  to  a  couch  to  sleep;  in  other 
words,  he  is  invited  to  throw  aside  all 
the  vigilance  and  precaution  which 
men  habitually  practice  when  awake. 


and  to  entrust  his  person  and  whatever 
men  usually  carry  about  thtir  persons, 
to  the  care  and  vigilance  which,  it 
must  be  presumed,  they  who  ^extend 
the  invitatk>n  and  receive  the  reward 
for  the  comfort  thus  afforded,  will 
themselves  exercise.  Certainly  few 
persons  would  dare  trust  themselves  to 
sleep  in  a  state-room  on  board  a 
steamboat  unless  they  supposed  those  in 
charge  of  it  were  under  an  obligatkn 
to  exercise  the  utmost  vigilance,"  ad- 
ded, '*  this  language  it  seems  to  us,  is  as 
applicable  to  the  occupant  of  a  berth  in  a 
sleeping  car  as  to  the  occupant  of  a  state- 
room on  a  steamlK>at" 

The  case  of  Pfaelzer  v.  Tlie  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Co.  (1877),  4  W.  N.  C. 
(Pa.)  240,  further  shows  that  the  gist  c^ 
the  action  b  negligence,  and  although 
the  company  was  not  in  this  instance 
sought  to  be  made  liable  as  an  inn- 
keeper, but  as  a  common  carrier,  it  is 
here  cited  to  support  the  contention 
that  they  can  only  be  made  liable  as 
ordinary  bailees  for  hire.  In  this  case 
the  plaintiff  had  two  valises,  which  on 
entering  the  car  were  taken  from  him 
by  the  porter;  plaintiff  left  the  car  for 
a  few  moments,  and  on  returning  found 
one  was  missing.  He  sued  the  com- 
pany as  common  carrier,  but  the  Court 
held  it  was  not  liable  as  such,  and 
that  in  order  to  recover,  negligence 
must  be  shown.  To  the  same  effect, 
Whitney  v.  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co. 
(1887),  143  Mass.  243.  The  case  of 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.  v.  Pollock 
(1887),  69  Tex.  120,  further  supports 
the  contention,  that  they  are  not  liable 
as  common  innkeepers,  the  Court  saying, 
"It  is  evidently  true  it  [the  company] 
did  not  assume  *  *  *  the  liabilities 
which  the  innkeeper  assumes  to  guests." 

The  recent  case  of  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Co.  V.  Matthews^  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  November  I , 
1889,  further  supports  the  cjscs  of  Pull- 
man  Palace   Car   Co.  v.  Pollock  and 
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/m^u'j  v.  At"W  }'i»/v{-  Ct'Mtral  Sl,.\'piM\; 
Car  t.j.,  su/'ra, 

St  I  far,  the  case^,  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn,  have  rclatecl  solely  to 
actions  brought  against  sleeping  car 
comixinies  strictly  so  called,  Init  ina.<t- 
much  as  the  question,  whether  or  not 
the  liability  of  an  innkeeper  attaches  to 
the  owner  of  a  steanilxnt,  is  so  closely 
cttnnected  with  the  subject  that  an  ek- 
ami nation  of  the  case^  uiK>n  thiji  side  of 
the  <iue>tion  seems  necessary. 

Tlicre  would  seem  to  ht  more  reason 
for  holding  the  owner  of  a  steamboat  to 
the  r responsibilities  of  an  innkeeper  than 
in  holding  a  slceping-cnr  comj^any, 
purely  so  called,  thereto.  In  a  steam- 
ijoat,  n  person  occupying  a  stateroom, 
has  the  means  of  protecting  himself  by 
lock  and  bolt  against  the  thief ;  and  a 
cloak  room  is  provided  ;  he  U  also  fur> 
nished  with  meat  and  drink  upon  the 
pren)i.ses,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  an 
inn.  Yet  here,  the  courU  have  differed 
in  their  oj minions. 

In  the  ca.«.e  of  Stcntttboat  Crystal 
PiiUt,'  V.  \\ntd,rpt*oi  (li>55),  1 6  H. 
Mon.  (Ky.)  302,  a  case  in  which  a  theft 
had  i)een  committed,  of  articles  from 
the  pas.senger*s  state-room  in  the  night, 
Crenshaw,  J.,  says,  •*  Steamlioats  are, 
in  some  re<(|>ects,  analui;ous  to  inns,  and 
it  would  grcaily  promote  the  ease,  com- 
fort, and  safely  of  the  traveling  com- 
munity if  their  owners  were  held  res- 
ponsible to  the  ^ame  extent  that  inn- 
kecj^rs  are :  but,  >o  far  as  we  know, 
they  have  never  been  held  accountable 
upon  the  principles  applied  to  inn> 
keepers."  He  rcganled  ihcm  however 
as  common  carriers  and  held  them  not 
liable,  as  the  articles  were  not  entruMed 
to  their  safe  keeping. 

In  Mtickl'tH  V.  Ni-^K*  Jersty  Steamboat 
O.  (1869),  7  Abb.  IV.  (N.  V.)  229;  s. 
<;.  9  American  Law  Kkcistkr  239. 
which  was  also  a  case  of  theft.  Daily, 
J  ,  applied  the  law  upon  the  question  of 
the  li.i!  ility  of  innkeepers  to  the  case  of 


a  >ieambcjat,  *'  in  w  liich  the  traveler  is 
carried,  lodged  and  fed,"  and  may  **i»'itb 
tome  liberty  of  speech,  l>e  called  a 
traveling  inn.**  Here  again  the  Court 
found  the  defendants  liable  as  common 
cairicrs  of  passengers. 

Cro'Jrr  v.  7'h^  Boston^  Xnv  York 
and  X,nv/^*rt  Stiamitoaf  ('i».  (1871),  43 
How.  Fr.,  (N.  Y.)  466,  was  also  a  case 
of  larceny  of  articles  from  the  plain- 
tifl's  stateroom  in  the  night,  although 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  lock  the 
door  liefore  retiring.  In  this  case 
Carter,}.  C,  as  referee  says,  **  I 
I^erccive  in  it  all  ihe  elements  of  that 
form  of  lial>i:ity  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances analogous,  attaches  to  an 
innkeeper.  The  rule  of  law  a(>|)licable 
to  such  a  ca<»e,  I  thiuk  to  be  this, — 
that  if  any  of  the  articles  or  money 
which  the  passenger  pro|>erly  ha<  with 
him  in  the  state  room  are  stolen,  the 
presumption  is,  that  the  theft  was  io 
consequence  of  the  default  of  the  car- 
rier and  that  this  prcstnnption  can  l« 
rebutted  only  by  prcKif  that  the  loss 
was  attributable  to  the  negligence  or 
O-aud  of  the  pas.sen<;t'r,  ur  to  the  act  of 
vj<>d,  or  of  the  public  enemy.  All  the 
considerations  of  public  policy,  which 
have  operated  to  fix  upon  innkeep- 
ers the  rigorous  liability  al)ove  in- 
dicated, apply,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with 
incrcised  force  to  the  case  of  carriers 
of  passengers  under  these  circnm- 
.stances.*' 

Thus  the  cases  above  cited  a]>ply  the 
strict  rules  of  law  relative  to  mnkcep- 
ers,  to  the  owners  of  steamboats,  while, 
in  the  following  the  contrary  o]>inion  is 
hchl. 

In  Ciarl'  v.  Bums  (1875),  *l8 
Mass.  275,  defendants  were  sued,  for 
the  value  of  a  watch  stolen  from 
plaintifl's  state-room,  as  common  car- 
riers, with  counts  charging  them  with 
negligence  and  charging  them  as  inn- 
keepers. Here  Gray,  C.  J.,  said: 
"The  liabiliiy  of  an  innkeeper  extends 
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only  to  goods  put  in  his  bouse  as  keeper 
of  a  public  house,  and  does  not  attach 
to  a  carrier  who  has  no  house,  and  Is 
engaged  only  in  the  business  of  trans- 
portation. The  defendants  canying 
passengers  and  goods  for  hire,  were 
not  innkeepers."  He  fortbcr  held  that 
in  order  to  enable  plaintiff  to  recover, 
negligence  must  be  proved. 

The  view  taken  in  this  case  is  sup- 
ported by  the  case  of  AmtrUan  Steam- 
^oatCa.  r.  Bryan  (1887),  3  W.  N.  C. 
(Pa.)  528,  where  it  was  held  that  they 
could  not  be  held  as  innkeepers ;  negli- 
gence must  be  proved. 

These  last  two  cases  are  supported  by 
the  opinkm  of  Richards,  J.,  in  Pmil- 
man  Palaee  Car  Co.  v,  Gayiord 
(jiz/rtf),  wherein,  in  speaking  of  a  sleep- 
ing car,  he  says :  **  It  could  no  more 
be  said  that  a  sleeping  car  was  an  *  inn 
on  wheels'  than  that  a  steamboat  was 
an  *  inn  on  water.' " 

The  fact,  that  such  personal  belong- 
ings of  the  traveler  as  he  may  reasona- 
bly carry  with  him  are  lost  in,  or  stolen 
from,  a  sleeping  car,  does  not  relieve 
the  railroad  company  from  responsibility 
therefor.  This  was  decided  by  the 
case  of  XimUy  v.  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  R,  R.  Co,  (1878), 
125  Mass.  54,  where  the  plaintiflf,  a 
traveler  on  the  defendant's  road,  oc- 
cupied a  berth  in  a  sleeping  car  owned 
by  another  company.  On  stopping  at  a 
depot  for  the  purpose  of  taking  dinner, 
plaintiff  asked  an  employe  whether  hb 
ba^age  would  be  safe  if  left  in  such 
car,  and  on  being  informed  that  it 
would,  left  it,  and  went  to  dinner.  On 
his  return  he  found  the  car  had  been 
taken  off  the  train,  and  was  told  he 
would  find  his  baggage  in  another  car 
on  the  train.  Boarding  such  car,  he 
found  some  portion  missing,  and  brought 
an  action  against  the  railroad  company. 
In  the  opinion  of  llie  Court,  Gray,  C. 
J.,  says :  *•  The  fact  that  the  car  was  not 


owned  by  the  defendant,  but  was  used 
on  its  road  under  a  contract  with  other 
parties  who  furnish  conductors  and  ser. 
▼ants  to  take  charge  of  such  car,  there 
being  no  evidence  that  the  plaintiff 
knew  of  that  contract,  or  bad  any  no- 
tice that  the  car  was  not  owned  by  the 
defendant  and  under  its  exdoslve  con- 
trol, could  not  affect  the  measure  of 
the  defendant's  liability  to  the  plain- 
tiff." The  same  result  was  reached  in 
the  case  of  Pennsylvania  Co,  v..  Roy 
(1880),  102  U.  S.  452,  where  personal 
injuries  were  received  by  the  plaintiff, 
riding  in  a  sleeping  car,  through  the 
falling  of  a  benh.  Holding  the  railroad 
company  liable,  Harlan,  J.,  remarks, 
"The  law  will  not  permit  a  railroad 
company,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
carrying  people  for  hire,  through  any 
device  or  arrangement  with  a  sleeping 
car  company  whose  cars  are  used  by, 
and  constitute  a  part  of  the  train  of  ihe 
railroad,  to  throw  off  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding proper  means  for  the  safe  con- 
veyance of  those  whom  it  has  agreed 
to  carry."  See  to  the  same  effect, 
Louisville^  Nashville  &*  Great  South- 
em  R,  R.  Co.  y.  JCalzenberger  (1886), 
16  Tenn.  380. 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to 
the  annotation  to  the  ca^es  of  IVaiiing  v. 
Potter  (1868),  9  Amer.  Law  Reg.  618  ; 
Pullman  Palace  Car  v.  Smith  (1874), 
15  Id.  95;  and  Lewis  v.  New  York 
Central  Sleeping  Car  Co.  ( 1887),  26  Id. 
359,  as  further  supporting  the  view  here 
taken. 

This  annotation  has,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, been  confined  to  the  question  of 
holding  sleeping  car  companies  liable 
as  innkeepers,  and  has  not  touched,  or 
if  so,  very  slightly,  upon  the  questkm 
of  their  liability  as  common  carriers  of 
passengers,  inasmuch  as  that  question 
did  not  arise,  nor  was  it  even  mooted 
in  the  principal  case. 

Ernest  Watts. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  RECENT  DECISIONS. 

Bailments. 

Deposit  of  grain  for  storage  is  a  bailment,  the  title  remaining^  in 
the  depositor  so  that  he  is  deemed  to  be  the  owner  of  grain  in 
the  warehouse  to  the  amount  of  his  deposit,  although  the  identical 
irnun  he  deposited  has  been  removed,  and  other  grain,  of  like  kind 
and  quality,  substituted  in  its  stead.  Hall  v.  Pillslmry,  S.  Ct. 
Minn.,  Feb.  18,  1890. 

Banks  and  Banking. 

Dtposiiary  of  taxes  collected  to  satisfy  county  bonds  issued  in 
aid  of  a  railroad  company,  which  depositary  has  been  duly  selected, 
cannot  be  held  responsible,  on  the  ground  that  an  excess  of  bonds 
has  been  issued,  for  money  which  it  pays  out  by  order  of  the  com- 
mittee having  charge  of  the  fund,  in  the  absence  of  any  fraud  or 
collusion  between  the  bank  and  the  committee,  and  the  facts  that 
the  president  of  the  bank  Mas  also  president  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, and  that  one  of  the  committee  was  cashier  of  the  bank  and 
secretary  of  the  railroad  company,  do  not  impose  upon  the  bank  the 
duty  of  knowing  which  of  the  bonds  are  valid  and  which  invalid. 
Deposit  Bank  of  Owenshoro  v.  Daviess  County  Court,  Ct.  App.  Ky.» 
Jan.  16,1890. 

Depositor  drew  his  own  check  upon  a  bank  and  deposited  it  with 
another  bank  where  he  also  had  an  account;  the  latter,  instead  of 
collecting  the  check,  exchanged  it  for  a  bank-draft,  which  was  not 
paid,  and  then  notified  the  depositor  that  the  draft  w^as  held  subject 
to  his  order;  the  latter,  with  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  directed 
the  bank  to  hold  the  draft  a  fc:w  days  and  then  .send  it  to  him;  the 
depositor's  action  amounted  to  a  condonation  of  the  bank's  negli- 
gence and  released  it  from  liability  for  not  collecting  the  check. 
Hazlettv,  Commcfcial  Nat.  Bank,  S.  Ct.  Pa.,  Feb.  5.  1890. 

Bills  and  Notes. 

Indorsement  is  constituted  by  the  payee  writing  upon  the  back  of 
a  promissorj' note,  **For  value  received,  I  hereby  guaranty  pay- 
ment of  the  within  note,  and  waive  demand  and  notice  on  the  same 
when  due,*'  and  signing  the  same.  Helmerw  Commercial  Bank ^ 
S.  Ct.  Neb..  Jan.  7.  1890;  Weitz  v.  Wolfe,  S.  Ct.  Neb.,  Jan.  14, 
1890. 

President  of  corporation  indorsed  a  promissor>'  notC  .or  discount 
in  the  name  of  the  corporation  ;  he  had  no  direct  authority  to  do 
so,  but  the  corporation  was  without  working  capital,  which  could 
be  gotten  only  by  borrowing,  and  the  president  conducted  all  of  its 
business,  paid  its  expenses  and  had  for  a  number  of  years  been  ac- 
customed to  procure  discounts  for  its  benefit,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  directors,  by  indorsing  in  its  name  ;  a  finding  by  a  jurj* 
that  the  president  had  authority  to  bind  the  corporation  by  such  an 
indorsement,  would  be  sustained.  Fiffh  Nat.  P>nnk  of  Providence 
V.  Na-.Kissa  Phosphate  Co,,  Ct.  App.  N.  V.,  Feb.  25.  tS9(x 
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Time  of  payment^  as  fixed  by  a  promissoiy  note,  may  be  con- 
trolled by  a  separate  written  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  by 
the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  note.  Jacobs  v. 
Mitchell,  S.  Ct.  Ohio,  Dec.  3,  1889. 

Chattel  Mortgages. 

Retention  of  possession  by  a  mortgagor  of  a  stock  of  goods,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  shall  continue  to  sell  them  at  retail  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  is  fraudulent  and  void  as  to  credi- 
tors of  the  mortgagor  attaching  the  goods  while  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter.    Husdile  v.  Morris,  S.  Ct.  111.,  Jan.  21,  1890. 

Common  Carriers. 

Fire  clause  in  a  bill  of  lading,  which  exempts  from  liability  for 
loss  by  fire,  a  railroad  company  which  has  made  no  reduction  in  its 
freight  rates  in  consideration  of  such  clause,  is  not  a  valid  limita- 
tion of  the  carrier's  common  law  liability,  and  will  not  be  enforced, 
and  where  the  carrier  has  given  its  customers  no  choice  as  to 
whether  they  would  ship  with  or  without  the  fire  clause,  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  shipping  public  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  lading 
which  contains  such  clause,  does  not  establish  the  reasonableness 
of  the  exemption.  Louisville  &  N,  R,  R.  Co.  v.  Vilbert,  S.  Ct. 
Tenn.,  Jan  30,  1890. 

Limitation  of  liability  of  a  railroad  company  to  a  shipper  to  a 
certain  specified  amount,  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  arising  through 
the  negligence  of  the  company,  in  consideration  of  a  reduced  rate 
of  transportation,  is  valid,  though  the  property  is  worth  much  more 
than  that  amount  and  though  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  any  agree- 
ment to  exempt  the  company  from  liability  occasioned  by  its  own 
neglect,  shall  be  invalid.  Richmond  <2f  D.  R.  R,  Co.  v.  /hyne^  S. 
Ct.  App.  Va.,  Jan.  30,  1890. 

Constitutional  Law. 

Appointment  of  municipal  officers,  under  an  act  authorizing  the 
mayors  of  all  the  cities  in  the  State  to  make  such  appointments, 
the  act  to  take  effect  only  in  such  cities  as  shall  accept  it  at  a  pop- 
ular election,  is  not  unconstitutional:  such  act  is  not  special  or 
local  legislation.  In  re  Cleveland,  Mayor  of  Jersey  City,  Ct.  Err. 
and  App.  N.  J.,  Feb.  6.  1890. 

Decree  of  State  Court  restraining  citizens  of  that  State  from  prose- 
cuting attachment  suits  begun  in  another  State,  and  brought  therein 
in  order  to  evade  the  laws  of  the  first  State,  is  not  in  violation  of 
the  constitutional  provisions  that  ''full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  every  other  State,'*  or  that  **  the  citizens  ofeach  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States."     Colev.  Cunningham,  S.  Ct.  U.  S.,  Jan.  20,  1890. 

Debtor  and  Creditor. 

Acceptance  of  note  of  a  third  party  for  a  pre-existing  debt,  and 
the  surrender  of  the  original  notes  which  represented  such  debt, 
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followed  by  suit  and  recovery  of  judgment  upon  the  new  note,  will 
estop  the  creditor  from  pursuing  the  original  debtor.  Dkk  v.  Flama- 
gan,  S.  Ct.  Ind..  Feb.  25,  1890. 

Easements. 

Stairway,  leading  from  the  street  to  the  second  story  of  a  three- 
story  building,  erected  upon  a  comer  lot,  and  covering  the  whole 
of  it,  was  constructed  in  the  comer  room  of  the  first  story  ;  at  the 
landing  of  the  stairway,  and  connected  with  it,  a  hall  was  made, 
extending  over  the  room  next  to  the  comer  room  and  connecting, 
with  the  room  over  the  next  adjoining  room  ;  the  rooms  in  the  sec* 
ond  story  were  intended  for  ofiices,  and,  to  adapt  them  for  such  use 
doors  were  made  opening  into  this  hall  ;  another  stairway  was  also 
put  in,  running  from  the  hall  to  the  third  story  ;  the  stairway  lead* 
ing  from  the  street  to  the  second  story  was  the  only  means  of  access 
to  the  hall  above  and  to  the  rooms  opening  into  it,  and  its  use  was 
necessary  to  their  proper  enjoyment ;  while  the  premises  were  in 
this  condition,  the  owner  sold  and  conveyed  a  part  thereof,  describe^ 
by  metes  and  bounds,  which  included  the  hall  connected  with  the 
landing  of  the  stairway  leading  from  the  street,  and  the  office  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  opening  into  the  hall,  and  the  purchaser,  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  vendor,  who  retained  the  comer  room  in 
which  was  the  stair^-ay,  immediately  entered  upon  and  continued 
the  use  of  such  stairway  as  his  only  means  of  access  to  the  hall 
and  connecting  rooms  purchased  on  him  :  a  right  to  the  use  of  the 
stairway  passed  by  the  conveyance  to  the  purchaser  as  an  easement 
appurtenant  to  the  premises  conveyed.  Nat,  Exchange  Bank  v. 
Cunningham y  S.  Ct.  Ohio,  Nov.  19,  1889. 

Fire  Insurance. 

Delivery  by  agent,  who  has  been  informed  by  the  assured  that  the 
building  covered  is  on  leased  land,  of  a  policy  in  which  this  fact  is 
not  noted  in  writing,  amounts,  in  the  absence  of  collusion,  to  a 
waiver  of  the  condition  requiring  it  to  be  so  noted,  although  the 
policy  provides  that,  "the  use  of  general  terms,  or  anything  less 
than  a  distinct  agreement  indorsed  on  the  policy,  shall  not  be 
construed  as  a  waiver  of  any  restriction  therein."  Home  Ins,  Co, 
v.  Stone  River  Nat.  Bank,  S.  Ct.  Tenn.,  Jan.  14,  1890. 

Mortgage  placed  upon  the  insured  property  is  of  itself  an  increase 
of  the  risk  and  a  decrease  of  the  security  of  the  insurer,  since  it 
lessens  the  interest  of  the  insured  in  the  property,  even  though  no 
right  of  action  has  accraed  upon  such  mortgage,  which  is  given  to 
secure  a  surety  on  a  debt  not  yet  due.  Lee  v.  Agricuttural Ins,  Co., 
S.  Ct.  Iowa,  Feb.  6,  1890. 

Transfer  of  property,  covered  by  a  policy  of  fire  insurance,  in  a 
mutual  company,  the  policy-holder  retaining  an  insurable  interest 
in  the  property,  will  not  prevent  recovery  for  a  subsequent  loss, 
although  a  by-law  of  the  company  provides  that  **  policies  of  insur- 
ance may  be  assigned  with  the  consent  of  the  president  and  sec- 
retary, the  parties  paying  fifty  cents  recording  fees,  at  the  same 
time  giving  his  undertaking  to  the  company,  and  the  company 
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will  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  loss  on  property  so  transferred 
nntil  snch  assignment  so  made  and  undertaking  given.*'  Jerdee  v. 
Cotk^e  Grove  Fire  Ins.  Co,,  S.  Ct.  Wis.,  Jan.  7,  1889. 

Fixtures. 

Mor^agee  of  real  estate,  in  order  to  establish  a  claim  to  chattels 
as  fixtures,  mnst  show,  (i)  that  the  chattels  were  actually  annexed 
to  the  realty,  or  something  appurtenart  thereto;  (2)  that  they  were 
applied  to  tiie  use  or  purpose  to  which  that  part  of  the  realty  with 
which  they  were  connected  was  appropriated;  and  (3)  that  the  per- 
son who  annexed  them  intended  to  make  them  a  pennanent  acces- 
sion to  the  freehold.  Speiden  v.  Parker^  Ct.  Err.  and  App.  N.  J., 
Feb.  6,  1890. 

Railroad  cars,  used  in  a  quarry,  are  not  fixtures.    Id, 

Gifts. 

Bill  of  sale  of  life  insurance  Policy^  made  out  to  the  niece  of  the 
insured,  who  was  seventy  years  of  age  and  had  suffered  two  strokes 
of  paralysis,  and  given  by  him  to  his  attorney  with  the  direction 
to  give  it  to  the  niece  in  case  of  the  insured's  death,  which  soon 
occurred,  from  a  third  stroke,  was  not  a  valid  gift  inter  vivos^  as  the 
donor  had  not  relinquished  control  of  his  property,  but  will  be  sus- 
tained as  a  gift  causa  mortis.  Williams  v.  Guile^  Ct  App.  N.  Y., 
Nov.  26,  18^. 

Deposit  in  savings  bank  by  a  father  of  money  to  the  credit  <tf  his 
infant  son,  who  died  sixteen  years  after  attaining  his  majority, 
without  knowledge  of  the  deposit,  the  father  retaining  possession 
of  the  deposit-book  and  on  one  occasion  drawing  from  the  account 
and  receipting  in  his  own  name,  does  not  constitute  a  gift,  as  the 
facts  show  no  intent  to  give  and  there  was  no  delivery.  Beaver  v. 
Beaver,  Ct.  App.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26, 1889. 

Jurisdiction. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  no  jurisdiction  to  review 
the  decision  of  a  State  Court  that  a  party  was  not  liable  in  damages 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  acting,  in  the  matters  complained  of, 
within  the  scope  of  judicial  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  Act  oif 
Congress.     Manning  y.  French,  S.  Ct  U.  S..  Jan.  27,  1890. 

Life  Insurance. 

Beneficiary  named  in  the  certificate  of  a  mutual  benefit  society 
has  no  vested  interest  in  such  certificate  until  the  death  of  the  in- 
sured member,  and  the  insured  may  change  his  designation  of  the 
beneficiary  at  will  and  against  the  latter's  consent,  provided  that 
he  makes  such  change  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  policy  and 
by-laWs  of  the  society;  but  there  are  three  exceptions  to  this  rule: 
(i)  If  the  society  has  waived  a  strict  compliance  with  its  own  rules, 
and  in  pursuance  of  a  request  of  the  insured  to  change  his  bene- 
ficiary, has  issued  a  new  certificate,  the  original  beneficiary  will 
not  be  heard  to  complain  that  the  course  indicated  by  the  regula- 
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tions  was  not  pursued:  (>)  If  it  be  be^'ond  the  power  of  the  insured 
to  comply  literalh'  with  the  rej^ulations,  a  court  of  equity  will  treat 
the  change  as  having  been  legally  made;  and  (3)  If  the  assured  has 
followed  the  course  indicated  by  the  regulations,  and  has  done  all 
in  his  power  to  change  the  beneficiar>'.  but  dies  before  the  new  cer- 
tificate is  actually  issued,  a  court  of  eqiMty  will  treat  such  certifi- 
-cate  as  having  bc«n  issued.  Supreme  Canrlai^,  Royal  Adelpkia  v. 
Cappelia,  U.  S.  C.  Ct..  K.  D.  Mich..  Jan.  20,  1890. 

Limitation. 

Culitrt  Mndtr  a  railroad  embankment,  which  injures  adjoining 
land  by  discharging  water  on  it,  is  a  continuing  nuisance,  and  an 
action  of  damages  for  maintaining  such  nuisance  is  not  barred  by 
the  lapse  of  the  siatutory  period  of  limitation  since  the  completion 
of  the  structure.  \\  'tils  v.  Neuf  Haven  df  N.  Co, .  S.  Jud.  Ct. ,  Mass. . 
Feb.  25.  1890. 

Liquor  Laws. 

Purchase  for  minor  of  intoxicating  liquor  by  a  by-stander  with 
the  minor's  money,  such  purchase  being  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  liquor-seller,  is  in  effect  the  .same  as  if  the  sale  had  l^n  made 
directly  to  the  minor.     Lilas  v.  State,  S.  Ct.  Ala.,  Jan.  16.  1890. 

Master  and  Servant. 

Board  of  Commissioners^  incorporated  as  a  municipal  agency  to 
furnish  a  city  with  water,  and  not  having  power  to  levy  taxes  in- 
definitely, but  only  an  equitable  water-rate,  is  not  liable  for  injuries 
received  from  the  negligence  of  its  servants.  CLeary  v.  Board  of 
Fire  and  Water  Commissioners,  S.  Ct.  Mich.,  Jan.  24,  1890. 

Negtigenu  of  foreman,  who  is  ordered  to  remove  a  barge  from  the 
water  without  directions  as  to  the  means  to  be  used,  and  who  selects 
unsafe  ropes,  by  the  breaking  of  which  a  laborer  is  injured,  will 
render  the  master  liable  for  the  injuries,  and  such  laborer  is  not  a 
fellow-servant  with  the  foreman.  Lund  v.  Hersey  Lumber  Co.,  U. 
S.  C.  Ct.,  D.  Minn.,  Jan.  6,  1890. 

Unskilled  employe  who  is  selected  to  run  an  elevator  must  be  pro- 
vided by  his  employer  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  with  a  com- 
petent instructor,  and  the  employer  will  be  liable  for  any  injury  to 
his  servant  arising  from  the  incompetency  or  negligence  of  such 
instructor.  Brennan  v.  Gordon,  Ct.  App.  N.  Y.,  2d  Div.,  Feb.  25, 
1890. 

Mortgages. 

State  statute,  enacting  that  certain  railroad  stock  held  by  the 
State  shall  be  pledged,  together  with  any  dividends  that  may  be 
declared  thereon,  to  the  payment  of  certain  bonds  and  interest 
coupons  issued  by  the  State,  does  not  create  an  actual  pledge,  but, 
at  most,  a  mortgage,  which  cannot  be  enforced,  as  the  State  is  a 
necessary  party,  and  cannot  be  sued.  Christian  v.  Atlantic  (Sf  N. 
C  R,  R.  Co..  S.  Ct.  U.  S.,  Jan.  27,  1890. 
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Negucrnce. 

CdmiridtUary  mgligence  is  cfaaiiB;cAble  to  one  who  stands  after  daik 
bctwem  two  tracks  of  a  cable  company,  which  axe  so  near  together 
that  cars  goini^  in  opposite  directions  would  pass  within  two  feet 
of  each  other,  and  there  waits  for  and  attempts  to  board  a  car  com- 
ing on  one  track,  withoat  pajdng  any  attention  to  see  whether  any 
caxs  are  approaching  in  dangerous  proximity  on  the  other  track. 
MiUerv.  Si.  Paul  Giy  Ry.  Co.,  S.  Ct  Minn.,  Feb.  7,  1890. 

DtfuHve  bridge,  which  has  been  opened  by  a  municipality  for 
public  travel,  renders  such  municipality  liable  for  any  damages 
caused  by  its  defective  condition,  although  the  defects  were  entirely 
upon  one  side  of  the  bridge  and  the  other  was  perfectly  safe  for 
travel.     Walkers.  Cify 0/ Kansas,  S.  Ct  Mo.,  Feb.  10,  1890. ' 

Disdkarge  of  fin-works  from  a  veranda  in  fiont  of  the  second  story 
of  a  building  in  the  center  of  a  public  square,  from  troughs  so 
arranged  that  the  fire-works  would  pjass  over  the  assembled  people, 
who  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  display,  is  not  of 
itadf  an  unlawful  act,  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  or  ordinance  mak- 
ing it  so,  but  where  it  is  shown  that  a  large  quantity  of  fire-works 
was  placed  on  the  floor  of  a  narrow  veranda  and  the  persons  who 
had  charge  of  the  display,  smoked  cigars  during  the  entire  perform- 
ance, towards  the  close  of  which  some  loose  Roman  candles  cm  Uie 
floor  of  the  veranda  were  discovered  to  be  on  fire  and  throwing  out 
balls  of  fire  in  every  direction,  which  ignited  the  sky-rockets, 
thereby  causing  spectators,  to  be  hit  and  injured,  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  injuries  were  the  result  of  the  n^ltgence  of  the 
persons  in  charge  of  the  fire-works,  to  sustain  a  verdict  for 
damages  against  them.  Doweil  v.  Guthrie,  S.  Ct.  Mo.,  Feb.  10, 
1890. 

Notice  to  owner  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  a  building  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  charge  him  with  liability  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  the  foiling  of  such  building;  he  is  bound  to 
know  the  condition  of  his  own  property.  Tkcker  v.  lUimris  Cenirui 
R.  R.  Co.,  8.  Ct.  La.,  Jan.  29,  1890. 

Skipper  of  Stock  is  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in  using 
the  only  platform  provided  by  the  railroad  company  for  that  pur- 
pose, although  he  knows  it  to  be  unsafe,  if  he  exercises  reasonable 
care  in  its  use.  WkiU  v.  Cincinnati,  N.  O.  ^  T.  P.  Jfy.  Co.,  Ct. 
App.  Ky.,  Jan.  25,  1890. 

Teugrafhs. 

Unfavorable  atmospketic  conditions  do  not  excuse  the  dropping 
out  of  words  in  the  transmission  of  a  telegraphic  message.  Western 
C/mom  Tel.  Co.  v.  Goodbar,  S.  Ct  Miss.,  Feb.  3,  1890. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  COMMON  LAW. 


In  many  of  the  cases  that  have  occupied  the  courts,  involv* 
ing  religious  questions,  the  proposition  has  been  advanced  and 
reasoned  from,  that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  law. 
It  will  perhaps  be  useful  briefly  to  examine  the  doctrine  in  its 
development  to  discover,  if  possible,  in  what  sense  it  may  be 
considered  true  in  those  jurisdictions  that  have  not  altogether 
rq)udiated  it. 

I.      ENGLAND. 

The  first  formal  statement  of  the  doctrine  was  by  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  in  Rex  v.  Taylor  (27  and  28  Car.  1 1),  3  Keble 
607.  The  case  was  an  information  for  blasphemy  for  saying 
"  Christ  is  a  whoremaster  and  religion  is  a  cheat  ♦  *  * 
Christ  is  a  bastard,  and  damn  all  Gods  of  the  Quakers, 
etc."  The  Chief  Justice,  in  sustaining  the  conviction  of  the 
blasphemer,  is  reported  to  have  said : 

**  These  words  though  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance,  yet  that  religion  is  a  cheat, 
tends  to  dissolution  of  all  government  and  therefore  punishable  here,  and  con- 
tumelious reproaches  of  God  or  the  religion  established.  *  *  An  indictment 
lay  for  saying  the  Protestant  religion  was  a  fiction,  for  taking  away  religion,  all 
obligations  to  God  by  oaths,  etc.,  ceaseth,  and  tke  Christian  religion  is  a  part  of 
the  law  itself  therefore  injuries  to  God  are  as  punishable  as  to  the  king  or  any 
common  person." 

The  authority  for  this  statement  of  the  Chief  Justice  seems 
to  have  been  certain  language  in  Year  Book  34  Henry  VL,  40, 
where  the  judge,  Prisot,  says — 
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**A  Hdr  ieis  que  Us  de  Seini  Eglise  oni  en  ancien  scriphtref  cmnent  a  n^us  a 
domer  ardemee ;  car  ceo  (est)  commom  ley  sur  quel  tomts  mam  Ieis  samt  fmdes. 
Et  amxy^  Sir,  Ncus  sumus  Miges  de  comustre  iour  leydeSi.  Efflise  et  semMahiememt 
Us  sont  Miges  de  comustre  ncstre  Uy^ 


{TranslaHoUi — ^To  such  Uws'as  they  of  the  H0I7  Church  have  in 
ings,  it  is  fit  that  we  ahoald  recognize  as  authority,  for  this  is  commnn  law  or 
castoony  iqxm  which  all  kinds  of  laws  are  founded.  «  «  •  We  are  obliged  to 
recognize  their  Holy  Chnrch  law  and  equally  they  are  nnder  obligation  to  recog- 
nise our  law,  L  e.,  the  otU  law.) 

The  case  was  a  quart  impedit^  by  Huttrfhrey  v.  Bohun  against 
John  BrtmghUm,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Commenting  on  this, 
Thomas  Jefferson  writes — 

A  question  was,  How  for  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  to  be  respected  in  thb 
matter,  by  the  Common  Law  Court  ?  «  «  •  •  Finch  mis-states  this  in  the 
following  manner :  "  To  such  laws  of  the  Church  as  have  wanant  in  kafy  scripture^ 
our  law  giveth  credence,"  and  cites  the  above  case,  and  the  words  of  Prisot  in 
the  margin.  Finch*s  Law,  bk.  i,  chiqp.  3,  published  in  1613.  Here  we  find 
<* ancien  scripture"  converted  into  ''holy  scripture;"  whereas  it  can  only  mean 
the  andent  written  laws  of  the  Chmrch.  •  •  •  •  In  truth,  the  alliance  be. 
tween  Church  and  State  in  England,  has  ever  made  their  judges  accomplices  in 
the  firands  of  the  clergy ;  •  •  •  «  And  thus  they  incorporate  into  the  Eng- 
lish Code,  laws  made  for  the  Jews  alone,  and  the  precepts  of  the  Goq>el,  intended 
by  their  benevolent  Author  as  obligatory  only  inforp  conscienHae;  and  they  arm 
the  whole  with  the  coercions  of  the  municipal  law.    (Je£  Rep.  App.) 

The  utterance  of  Chief  Justice  Hale  in  Taylor's  case  was 
considered  sufficient  basis  for  the  doctrine  thereafter,  and  ac- 
cordingly all  the  cases  in  which  it  was  subsequently  adopted 
rely  on  that  judgment  as  authority.  In  Rexw.  HaU(j  Geo.  I.) 
a  charge  of  libel  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  main- 
tained, and  in  Rexw.  Woolston  (2  Geo.  II.),  2  Str.  834,  Sir  Robert 
Raymond,  sitting  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  an 
indictment  for  blasphemous  discourses  on  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  the  Court,  citing  Taylor's  case,  declared  they  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  debated  whether  to  write  against  Christianity  in 
general  was  not  an  offence  punishable  in  the  temporal  court  at 
law. 

Kingw.  Williams  (1797),  26  Howell's  State  Trials  653,  was 
the  celebrated  case  of  the  indictment  of  the  publisher  of 
Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason "  for  blasphemy  in  publishing  the 
work.  It  was  tried  before  Lord  Kenyon.  He  charged  the 
jury  that  Christianity  was  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Ashhurst,  (p.  714,)  said: 
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*'  All  ofiences  of  the  kind  are  not  only  offences  to  God,  but  cnmet  agminst  the 
Uw  of  the  land,  and  are  punishable  as  such,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  destroy 
those  obligations  whereby  civil  society  is  bound  together;  and  it  is  upon  this 
ground  that  the  Christian  religion  constitutes  part  of  the  law  of  England." 

Sir  James  Mansfield,  Chief  Justice  of  the  G)minon  Pleas, 
observed  in  Druryw.  Defontaine{\WS),  I  Taunt  130,  135,  that 
it  was  said  by  Lord  Coke  that  the  Christian  religion  is  part  of 
the  common  law.  The  citation  from  Coke  in  connection  with 
this  statement  is  2  Inst.  220,  where,  in  referring  to  a  Saxon  law 
of  King  Ethelstan,  (the  latter  part  of  which  is,  DU  autem 
dominico  nemo  mercaiurum  facUo ;  id  quod  si  guts  egerit^  et 
ipsa  merce,  et  triginta  praeterea  solidis  mulciatur  ;)  Lord  Coke 
observes : 

'<  Here  note  by  the  way  that  no  merchandising  should  be  on  the  Lord's  day." 

In  1819,  in  King  v.  Carlile,  3  B.  &  AI.  161,  on  an  infor* 
mation  the  same  as  the  indictment  in  King  v.  Williams^  it  was 
declared  that,  independent  of  statute,  blasphemous  libel  was 
an  offence  at  common  law.  It  was  said  by  Best,  Chief  Jus- 
tice, in  Kingw.  Waddington  (1822),  I  B.  &  C.  26,  that  deny- 
ing  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  maliciously  was  by  the  com- 
mon law  a  libel,  and  the  legislature  could  not  alter  the  law 
whilst  the  Christian  religion  was  considered  to  be  the  basis  of 
that  law.  This  was  said  in  considering  an  information  for  blas- 
phemous libel,  in  stating  in  a  publication  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  an  impostor  and  a  murderer  in  principle.  Justice  Baylev, 
xnFenneUw.  Ridler  (1826),  5  B.  &  C.  406,  a  case  involving 
the  interpretation  of  the  Sunday  Law  of  England,  declared 
the  law  was  an  affirmance  of  the  religion  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  law  of  this  country.  This  utterance  was  approved  by 
Best,  C.  J.,  in  Smith  v.  Sparrow  (1827),  4  Bing.  84,  which  case 
decided  that  an  action  would  not  lie  on  a  contract  entered  into 
on  Sunday. 

Lord  Eldon,  as  appears  by  Attorney  General  v.  Pearson 
(^^I7)»  3  Merivale  353,  and  Lord  Tenterden,  before  whom 
King  V.  Waddington  was  tried,  assented  to  the  doctrine.  Lord 
Campbell  in  his  IJves  of  the  Chief  Justices,  Vol.  3,  p.  417, 
takes  occasion  to  comment  upon  it,  and  refers  to  an  opinion  of 
Lord  Mansfield  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1780,  on  the  occa- 
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sion  of  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  court 
against  a  dissenter  for  a  statutory  penalty,  for  not  being  able  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  after  his  election  as  sheriff  of  London. 
Lord  Mansfield,  according  to  his  biographer,  declared — 

"  The  eternal  principles  of  natnnil  religion  are  part  of  the  common  law ;  the 
essential  principles  of  revealed  religion  are  part  of  the  common  law ;  so  that  any 
person  reviling^  snbrerting  or  ridiculing  them,  maj  be  prosecuted  at  fommnn 
Uw." 

Lord  Campbell  adds  in  a  note : 

**  This,  I  think,  b  the  tme  sense  of  the  oft-repeated  maxim,  that  '  Christianity 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  common  law  of  England.' " 

The  fact  that  all  the  cases  where  the  maxim  was  uttered  and 
relied  upon,  were  cases  of  indictments  or  informations  for 
blasphemies,  would  seem  to  bear  out  Lord  Campbell's  limita- 
tion, that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  England 
only  in  the  sense  that  blasphemy  against  it  is  illegal,  and 
punishable  independent  of  statute.  On  this  theory,  the  case 
Cowen  V.  Milbum  (1867),  L.  R.  2  Exch.  230,  seems  to  have 
been  decided  The  defendant  contracted  to  let  rooms  to  the 
plaintiff;  afterwards,  discovering  that  they  were  intended  to 
be  used  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  maintaining  that  the  char- 
acter of  Christ  is  defective  and  his  teaching  misleading,  and 
that  the  Bible  is  no  more  inspired  than  any  other  book,  he  re- 
fused to  allow  the  use  of  them.  The  Court  held  that  the 
publication  of  such  doctrines  was  blasphemy,  and  the  contract 
could  not  be  enforced  at  law. 

It  remained  for  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
in  Reg.  v.  Ramsey  andFoote  ( 1 883),  48  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  733,  to  show 
that  all  the  earlier  utterances  of  the  courts  in  England,  to  the 
effect  that  Christianity  was  part  of  the  common  law,  were^i^/a, 
and  if  ever  actually  true,  were  statements  of  a4aw  that  had 
been  outgrown.  He  even  qualifies  the  limitation  that  had 
been  put  upon  the  maxim  by  Lord  Mansfield,  and  in  charg- 
ing the  jury  (the  case  was  an  indictment  of  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  "Free  Thinker,"  for  certain  blasphemous 
libels  therein)  told  them  that  it  was  not  a  blasphemous  libel 
honestly  to  deny  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
happily  defined  such  a  libel  in  the  generous  phrase : 
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"  A  wilful  intention  to  pervert,  insult,  and  mislead  others  by  means  of  licentious 
and  contomelious  abuse  applied  to  sacred  subjects." 

He  said,  as  to  Christianity : 

''Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  with  truth  that  those  things  are,  according  to  the 
old  law»  if  the  dicta  of  old  judges,  Juta  often  necessary  for  the  decisions,  are  to 
be  taken  as  of  absolute  and  unqualified  authorities,  that  these  things,  I  say,  are 
nodoubtedly  blasphemous  liliel,  simply  and  without  more,  because  tliey  question 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  But  I  repeat  what  I  said  on  the  former  trial  that,  for 
reasons  which  I  will  presently  explain,  these  dicta  cannot  be  taken  to  be  a  true 
statement  of  the  law,  as  the  law  is  now.  It  is  no  longer  true,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  true  when  these  dicta  were  uttered,  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.*' 

II.      UNITED  STATES. 

In  this  country,  where  there  is  no  established  church,  but 
where  guarantees  against  an  establishment  and  against  religious 
preferences  are  found  in  the  Federal  Constitution  and  in  every 
State  Constitution,  we  would  not  expect  to  find  a  general 
acquiescence  in  the  earlier  English  view.  The  cases  are 
numerous  where  the  maxim  is  broadly  asserted  upon  the 
authority  of  the  English  precedents.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of 
these  cases,  however,  the  utterances  are  pure  dicta.  Many  of 
them  show  merely  the  rhetorical  piety  of  the  judiciary.  There 
being,  strictly  speaking,  no  common  law  of  the  Union,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  inquiring  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
maxim  as  applied  to  the  United  States  Government.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  was  declared  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  the  National  Government  was 
not  founded  on  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  Treaty  with 
Tripoli  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  1797  (8  U.  S.  Statutes  at 
Large  155),  occurs  this  article : 

"  Art.  XI.  As  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  not  in  any 
sense  founded  on  the  Christian  religion — as  it  has  in  itself  no  character  of  enmity 
against  the  laws,  religion  or  tranquility  of  Musselmen — and  as  the  said  States  have 
never  entered  into  any  war  or  act  of  hostility  against  any  Mahometan  nation,  it  b 
declared  by  the  jiarties,  that  no  pretext  arising  from  religious  opinions  shall  ever 
produce  an  imerrupiion  of  the  harmony  existing  between  the  two  countries." 

Coming  to  the  State  Governments,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
maxim  has  been  altogether  repudiated,  as  applied  to  their 
common  law,  by  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Ohio  and  Louisiana. 
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In  Blium  V.  Richards  {iSS3),  2  Ohio  81387,  390,  391,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  speaking  by  Chief  Justice  Thurman, 
said: 

*<  Neither  Chrtsdanity,  or  nnj  other  system  of  religion,  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
State  *  *  *  Thus  the  Statute,  upon  which  the  defendant  relies,  prohibiting  common 
labor  on  the  Sabbath,  coald  not  stand  for  a  moment  as  a  law  of  the  State,  if  its 
sole  fomidation  was  the  Christian  dnty  of  keeping  that  day  holy,  and  its  sole  mo- 
tive  to  enforce  the  observance  of  that  duty." 

This  view  was  followed  in  the  later  Ohio  cases,  McGatrici 
V.  Wason  (1855),  4  Ohio  St  566,  and  Board  of  Education  of 
Cinannatiw.  Minor,  et  al.  ( 1 872),  23  Ohio  St  2 1 1 .  In  the  latter 
case,  the  Court  held  that  Christianity  was  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land  in  the  sense  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  were  made  by 
a  Christian  people. 

The  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  decided  similarly  to  the  Ohio 
Courts,  in  State  v.  Bott  (1879),  31  La.  An.  663. 

Most  of  the  States,  however,  have  recognized  that,  for  some 
purposes  and  in  some  sense  at  least,  Christianity  is  a  part  of 
their  common  law,  the  more  general  view  being  that  it  is  part 
of  the  common  law  no  further  than  Lord  Campell  declared  it 
to  be  part  of  the  common  law  of  England.  Many  loose  utter- 
ances, as  stated,  will  be  found  throughout  the  decisions,  de- 
claring the  doctrine  broadly,  but  the  well  considered  judgments 
practically  establish  the  above  qualification. 

Taking  up  the  more  important  decisions  of  the  State  Courts, 
People  V.  Ruggles  (181 1),  18  Johns.  (N.  Y.)  210,  was  an  indict- 
ment for  blasphemy.  It  was  decided  that  blasphemy  against 
God,  and  contumelious  reproaches  and  profane  ridicule  of 
Christ  or  the  holy  scriptures,  were  offences  punishable  at  com- 
mon law,  whether  uttered  by  words  or  writings.  And  it  was 
held  that  wantonly,  wickedly  and  maliciously  uttering  the 
following  words :  "Jesus  Christ  was  a  bastard  and  his  mother 
must  be  a  whore,*'  was  a  public  offence  and  punishable  by  the 
common  law  of  New  York.  It  was  said  by  Chief  Justice 
Kent — 

<*  The  people  of  this  State,  in  common  with  the  people  of  this  country,  prefer  the 
general  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  the  rule  of  their  faiih  and  practice ;  and  to 
scandalize  the  Author  of  tliese  doctrines,  is  not  only,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
extremely  impious,  but  even  in  respect  to  the  obligations  due  to  society,  is  a  gross 
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tiolalioo  of  decency  and  good  order.  *  •  *  «  Chrisiiftnity,  in  its  enlarged 
senM,  as  a  religion  revealed  and  taught  in  the  Bible,  is  not  unknown  to  our  law. 
The  statute  for  preventing  immorality  consecrates  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  holy 
time,  and  considers  the  violation  of  it  as  immoral."     (Pp.  293-7.) 

In  Andrnv  v.  New  York  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  Society 
(1850),  4  Sandf.  156,  the  New  York  Superior  Court  decided 
that  a  legacy  to  the  Bible  Society  was  not  a  pious  use,  author- 
ized by  law.  In  the  course  of  his  opinion,  Judge  Duer,  said : 

"  The  maxim  that  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  common  law,  hai  been 
frequently  repeated  by  judges  and  text  writers,  but  few  have  chosen  to  examine  its 
truth,  or  to  attempt  to  explain  its  meaning.  We  have,  however,  the  high 
authority  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  of  his  succes5>or,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  [Lord  Campbell]  for  stating  as  its  true  and  only  sense,  that  the 
law  will  not  permit  the  essential  truths  of  revealed  religion  to  be  ridiculed  and 
reriled.  In  other  words,  blasphemy  is  an  indictable  offence  at  commoo  law* 
<p.  182.) 

People \.  Hayman  (i860),  20  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  76,  was  decided 
by  the  same  Court,  holding  that  the  Sunday  law  which  prohibi- 
ted certain  exhibitions  and  plays  within  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  was  constitutional.  Judge  Hoffman  relying  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest  divinely  ordained* 

Undenmtdlerw.  The  Peop/e{iS6i),  33  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  548,  was  a 
case  where  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  sustained  an  indict- 
ment for  giving  theatrical  exhibitions  on  Sunday,  contrary  to 
the  Sunday  law.  The  decision  supported  the  Sunday  law  on 
the  dual  ground,  (i)  that  the  common  law  of  the  State  recog- 
nized the  institutions  of  Christianity  to  the  extent  that  acts  in- 
terfering with  Christian  worship  and  tending  to  disrespect  of 
the  Christian  religion  might  be  restrained ;  (2)  that  the  Sun- 
day law  was  a  valid  police  measure.  The  case  of  People  v. 
Rnggles  {supra)  was  relied  on  as  authority  for  the  first  of  these 
positions  and  as  justifying  its  application  to  the  case  in  hand. 
The  history  of  the  maxim  that  Christianity  was  part  of  the 
common  law  of  New  York  was  examined.    Said  Allen,  J.: 

*'It  was  conceded  in  the  convention  of  1 821,  that  the  Court  in  People  v.  Rug- 
gUs,  did  decide  that  the  Christian  religion  was  the  law  of  the  land,  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  preferred  over  all  other  religions,  and  entitled  to  the  recognition  and 
protection  of  the  temporal  courts  by  the  common  law  of  the  State.  ♦  *  *  * 
Mr.  Post  proposed  an  amendment  to  obviate  that  decision,  to  the  effect  that  the 
judiciary  should  not  declare  any  particular  religion  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
decision  was  vindicated  as  a  just  exponent  of  the  Constitution  and  the  relation  of 
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die  ChrisCuui  religkm  to  the  State ;  and  the  amendment  was  rejected.  •  «  « 
One  class,  including  Chief  Justice  Spencer  and  Mr.  King,  r^arded  Christianitj 
as  a  part  of  the  common  law  adopted  by  the  Constitution ;  another  class,  in  which 
were  Chancellor  Kent  and  Mr.  Van  Buien,  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  deci^oo 
was  right,  not  because  Christianity  was  established  by  law,  but  because  Christianity 
was  In  fact  the  religion  of  the  country,  the  rule  of  our  laith  and  practice,  and  the 
basis  of  public  morals.  According  to  their  views,  as  the  recognized  religion 
of  the  country, '  the  duties  and  injunctions  of  the  Christian  religion '  were  inter- 
woven with  the  law  of  the  land,  and  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  commoo  law» 
and  '  maliciously  to  revile  it  is  a  public  grievance,  and  as  nmch  so  as  any  other 
public  outrage  upon  common  decency  and  decorum.'  "    (Per  Ch.  Kent  in  debate.) 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  in  Smitk  v.  Wilcox  (1862),  24  N.  Y. 
353,  declared  the  Sunday  statute  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  religion  of  the  country,  and  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
public,  and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public 
morals  and  good  order.  "  Its  design  is  *  *  *  to  secure  to 
the  day  the  outward  respect  and  observance  which  is  due 
to  it  as  the  acknowledged  Sabbath  of  the  g^reat  mass  of  the 
people,  to  protect  the  religion  of  the  community  from  con- 
tempt and  unseemly  hindrances,  and  to  its  professors  the  lib- 
erty of  quiet  and  undisturbed  worship  on  the  day  set  apart  for 
that  purpose." 

In  Neuendorf  v.  Duryea  (1877),  69  N.  Y.  557,  the  doctrine 
of  LindenmuUer  v.  The  People  {supra)  was  followed,  and  a  bill  for 
injunction  against  the  police  commissioners,  to  prevent  them 
from  interfering  with  complainant's  operatic  and  dramatic  en- 
tertainment on  Sunday,  was  refused. 

The  most  celebrated  case,  involving  a  consideration  of  the 
relation  of  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  to  Christianity,  is  Vidal  v. 
Girard's  Executors  (1844),  2  How.  (43  U.  S.)  127.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  there  decided  that  the 
will  of  Stephen  Girard,  in  its  prohibition  of  the  employment 
or  admission  within  Girard  College  of  clergymen,  was  not  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Webster  sought  to 
have  the  Court  declare  that  Christianity  was  generally,  and  for 
all  purposes,  part  of  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  so  that  any  in- 
direct reflection  upon  it,  even  of  an  argumentative  kind,  such 
as  might  be  suggested  by  the  will  in  question,  was  illegal  and 
against  the  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  law.  The  Court 
declined  to  take  this  view.    Said  Mr.  Justice  Story,  (p.  198) : 
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**  It  is  also  said,  and  truly,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  part  of  the  common 
law  of  Pennsylvania.  But  this  proposition  is  to  l>e  received  with  its  appropriate 
qoaiiiications,  and  in  connection  with  the  bill  of  rights  of  that  State,  as  found  in  its 
constitution  of  government.  The  Constitution  of  1790  (and  the  like  provision 
will  in  substance,  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  1 776,  and  in  the  existing  Con- 
stitution of  183S,)  [and  in  the  Constitution  of  1874,  Art.  IJ  3],  expressly  declaics, 
*  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to  worship  Almighty  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences ;  no  man  can  of  right  be  comi^elled 
to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry 
against  his  consent;  no  human  authority  can,  in  any  ca!»e  whatever, control  or  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law 
to  any  religious  establishments  or  modes  of  worship.'  Language  more  compre- 
hensive, for  the  complete  protection  of  every  variety  of  religious  opinion,  could 
scarcely  Vje  used,  and  it  must  have  been  intended  to  extend  ecjually  to  all  sects, 
whether  they  believed  in  Christianity  or  not,  and  whether  they  were  Jews  or  in- 
fidels. So  that  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  although  Christianity  be  a  part  of 
the  common  law  of  the  State,  yet  it  is  so  in  this  qualified  sense,  that  its  divine 
origin  and  truth  are  admitted,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  maliciously  and  openly 
reviled  and  blasphemed  against,  to  the  annoyance  of  believers  or  the  injury  of  the 
public.  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in 
Updegraph  y.  The  CommoHwcaltk  (1824),  II  S.  &  R.  (Pa.)  394." 

Cooley  in  his  Constitutional Umiiations  (^472)  remarks  upon 
this : 

**  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  the  punishment  of  blasphemy  is  based  nec- 
essarily upon  an  admission  of  the  divine  origin  or  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
or  incapable  of  being  otherwise  jostified." 

The  case  of  Updegraph  v.  The  Commonwealth  (1824),  il  S. 
&  R.  (Pa.)  400,  arose  on  an  indictment  for  saying  "  That  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  a  feble :  That  they  were  a  contradiction, 
and  that  although  they  contained  a  number  of  good  things, 
yet  they  contained  a  great  many  lies/"  The  utterance  was  in 
the  course  of  a  debate.  The  defendant  was  convicted  and 
fined  five  shillings  and  costs.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained 
the  conviction.  The  indictment  was  under  an  Act  of  Assem- 
bly whose  provisions  have  been  in  force  in  the  State  since 
1700  and  now  form  part  of  its  criminal  law.  (Act  of  3 1  March 
^860,  §30,  P.  L.  392).  The  penalty  is  directed  against  whoso- 
ever "  shall  wilfully, premeditatedly, and  despitefully  blaspheme, 
or  speak  loosely  and  profanely  of  Almighty  God,  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Scriptures  of  Truth."     The  Court  said, 

•*  Christianity,  general  Christianity,  is  and  always  has  been  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  Pennsylvania;  ♦  ♦  *  with  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  men  '-'  ♦  ♦ 
It  is  only  the  malicious  re  viler  of  Christianity  who  is  punished  *  *  *  Il  is  open. 
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public  Tilification  of  tbe  religion  of  the  conntiy  that  is  punished,  •  •  *  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  country  by  an  outward  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  country 
*  *  *  If  from  a  regard  to  decency  and  the  good  order  of  society,  profane  swearing, 
breach  of  the  Sabbath,  and  blasphemy  are  punishable  by  ciTil  magistrates,  these 
are  not  punished  as  sins  or  ofienses  against  God,  but  crimes  injurious  to,  and  having 
a  twiignaii*  influence  on,  society." 

By  the  side  of  this  early  utterance  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  should  be  placed  the  remarks  of  the  Court, 
speaking  by  Gibson,  C  J.,  in  Harvey  \.  Boies {iS2g\  i  P.  &  W. 
(Pa.)  12,  13: 

"  Christianity  has  been  indefinitely  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
law  undoubtedly  avails  itself  of  the  obligations  of  Christianity  as  instruments  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  justice.  •  •  •  Christianity  is  indeed  recognized  as  the 
predominant  religion  of  the  country,  and  for  that  reason  are  not  only  its  institutioiis, 
but  the  feelings  of  its  professors  guarded  against  insult  from  reviling  or  scoffing  at 
its  doctrines;  so  far  it  is  the  subject  of  special  favor.  But  further  the  law  does 
not  protect  it." 

All  the  later  utterances  of  the  Court  upon  the  subject  have 
not  been  as  guarded  as  those  in  these  cases,  so  that  there  has 
been  some  doubt  as  to  how  taur  Christianity  in  £sict  is  part  of 
the  law  of  Pennsylvania.  But  the  more  careful  judgments  of 
the  Court  have  maintained  the  limitations  of  these  early  cases. 
In  Mokney  v.  Cook  (1855),  26  Pa.  342,  347,  the  Court  in 
similar  language  to  that  used  by  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  declared 
that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law,  in  that  its  customs,  institu- 
tions and  ethical  principles  are  recognized  and  followed  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  and  are  therefore  to  be  respected  by  the 
minority.    Said  Lowrie,  J. : 

<*  The  declaration  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  is  a  snSnmary 
description  of  an  existing  and  very  obvious  condition  of  our  institutions.  We  are 
a  Christian  people,  in  so  far  as  we  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Christian  institu- 
tions, and  become  iinl>ued  with  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  Christianity ;  and 
we  cannot  be  imbued  with  them,  and  yet  prevent  them  from  entering  into  and 
influencing,  more  or  less  all  our  social  institutions,  customs  and  relations,  as  well  as 
all  our  individual  modes-  of  thinking  and  acting.  It  is  involved  in  our  social 
nature,  that  even  those  among  us  who  reject  Christianity,  can  not  possibly  get 
clear  of  its  influence  or  reject  those  sentiments,  customs  and  principles  which  it  has 
spread  among  the  people,  so  that,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  they  have  become  the 
common  stock  of  the  whole  country,  and  essential  elements  of  its  life.  It  is  per- 
fectly natural,  therefore,  that  a  Christian  people  should  have  laws  to  protect  their 
day  of  rest  from  desecration.  Regarding  it  as  a  day,  necessarily  and  divinely  set 
apart  for  rest  from  worldly  enjoyments,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  privi- 
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leges,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  would  leave  it  without  any  legisla- 
tive protection  from  the  disorderly  and  the  immoral.** 

Said  Sharswood,  J.,  in  Zeisweiss  v.  Jatms  (1870),  63  Pa. 
465.471: 

*'  It  is  in  entire  consistency  with  this  sacred  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  religious  liberty,  to  hold  that,  even  if  Christianity  is  no  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  it  b  the  popular  religion  of  the  country,  an  insult  to  which  would  be  indict- 
able as  directly  tending  to  disturb  the  public  peace.  The  laws  and  institutions  of 
this  State  are  built  on  the  foundation  of  reverence  for  Christianity.  To  thb  extent, 
St  least,  it  must  certainly  be  considered  as  well  settled  that  the  religion  revealed  in 
the  Bible  is  not  to  be  openly  reviled,  ridiculed  or  blasphemed,  to  the  annoyance 
of  sincere  believers  who  compose  the  great  mast  of  the  good  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth." 

Some  of  the  justices  seem  to  have  accepted  the  doctrine  in 
a  fuller  sense  than  the  above  decisions  warrant  For  example, 
Coulter,  J.,  in  Brown  v.  Hummel {li^j),  6  Pa.  86,  and  Specht 
V.  Commonwealth  (1848),  8  id.  312 ;  Strong,  Read  and  Agnew, 
J  J.,  in  Sparlurwi  v.  Union  Passenger  Railway  Company  (1867), 
54  id  401.  See  also  the  opinion  of  Allison,  P.  J.,  in  Granger 
V.  Grubb{\%7o\  7  Phila.  350,  355. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court,  by  Shaw,  C  J.,  in  Commonwealth 
V.  fCneeland  {iS^sy  20  Pick.  (Mass.)  206,  shows  that  for  some 
purposes  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  in  Massachusetts. 

State  V.  Cltandler  (1837),  2  Harr.  (Del.)  553,  was  an  indict- 
ment for  blasphemy.  Chief  Justice  Clayton  examines  the 
doctrine  at  length  in  the  following  language : 

"  It  is  tnie,  that  the  maxim  of  the  English  law  *  that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the 
common  law '  may  be  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  has  been  misntiderstood.  It  is 
a  current  phrase  among  the  special  pleaders,  that  the  almanac  is  a  port  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  (Chitt.  PI  121,  etc.)  By  this  it  is  meant,  that  the  courts  will  judicially 
notice  the  dajrs  of  the  week,  month  and  other  things,  properly  belonging  to  an 
aimanac,  without  pleading  or  proving  them.  *  *  *  *  So  too,  we  apprehend 
every  court  in  a  civilized  country  is  l)ound  to  notice  in  the  same  way,  what  is  the 
prevailing  religion  of  tlie  people.  If,  in  Delaware,  the  people  should  adopt  the 
Jewbh  or  Mahomedan  religion,  as  they  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  do  if  they 
prefer  it,  the  court  i.s  bound  to  notice  it  as  their  religion,  and  to  respect  it  accord- 
ingly. ♦  ♦  ♦  The  declarations  of  Lord  Hale,  Lord  Raymond  and  others, 
who  pronounced  Christianity  to  be  parcel  of  the  common  law,  are  all  to  be  taken 
in  reference  to  the  cases  of  blasphemy  before  them ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  pun- 
ishing such  blasphemies  as  they  condemned,  they  noticed  that  Christianity  was 
the  religion  of  England,  and  in  this  sense  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
*    *    *    It  will  be  seen  that,  in  our  judgment  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
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Delaware,  the  Chriitiaii  religion  is  a  part  of  those  laws  so  far  that  blasphemj 
■gainst  it  is  punishable  while  the  people  prefer  it  as  their  religion  and  no  longer." 

Following  some  of  the  above  authorities,  Christianity  has 
also  been  said  to  be  part  of  the  law  of  Arkansas — Shover  v. 
State  (1880),  5  Eng.  250;  North  Carolina— J/W^e^iVi  v.  Easley 
(i860),  7  Jones  (Law)  356,  367;  South  Carolina — CharUston 
V.  Benjamin  (1846),  2  Strob.  508 ;  Missouri — State  v.  Ambs 
(1854),  20  Mo.  214,  216,  in  which  case  it  was  said  that  Chris- 
tianity was  part  of  the  law  in  the  sense  that  the  Constitution 
was  made  by  Christian  men. 

The  text  writers  agree,  either  in  denying  altogether  that 
Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land  in  any 
legal  sense,  or  in  recognizing  that  it  is  part  of  the  law  only  to 
the  extent  tod  in  the  manner  above  indicated.  Perhaps  the 
most  lucid  statement  of  the  doctrine  is  that  of  Dr.  Wharton  in 
his  work  on  Criminal  Law.     He  says  (Sec.  20) : 

« 
"  Christianity  nndoubtedlj  has  affected  the  common  law  in  the  United  States  in 
the  following  important  particulars :  (i.)  In  most  jurisdictions,  we  have  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  canon  law  in  relation  to  matrimony  and  succession.  The 
rules  which  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts  imposed  in  this  connection,  we  have, 
in  a  large  measure,  accepted  as  binding  us  ;  and  in  sereral  States  we  have  rec- 
ognized as  indictable,  certain  offenses,  such  as  adultery  and  fornication,  which  in 
England  can  only  be  prosecuted  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  (2.)  We  have  also, 
adopting  the  ethical  rules  of  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  heathendom, 
made  indictable  breaches  of  domestic  duty  which  were  not  criminally  punishable  by 
the  old  Roman  law.  (3.)  Witnesses,  unless  they  have  conscientious  scruples,  or 
believe  another  form  of  oath  more  binding,  are  sworn  as  a  rule  on  the  Christian 
Bible.  But  beyond  this  we  have  not  gone.  We  make  blasphemy  of  Christianity 
indictable;  but  thisb  because  such  blasphemy  is  productive  of  a  breach  of  the 
public  peace,  and  not  because  it  is  an  offense  against  God.  We  treat  a  disturbance 
of  Christian  worship  as  indictable,  when  such  disturbance  amounts  to  a  private 
assault  or  to  public  disorder ;  but  we  give  that  same  protection  to  non-Christian 
assemblies.  And  in  no  State  does  the  government  interfere  to  prosecute  offenses 
consisting  of  a  denial  of  Christian  dogma,  or  a  rejection  of  Christian  sanctions. 
Nor  in  any  State  is  Christianity  in  such  sense  part  of  the  common  law  that  the 
State  can  determine  what  are  the  dogmas  of  Christianity.  That  which  is  part  of 
the  common  law  can  be  changed  by  statute ;  but  as  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  statute,  vft  must  hold  that  they  are  not  part  of  the  common 
law  0/ the  land:' 

See  also  Sedgwick  "  Construction  of  Statutory  and  Constitu- 
tional Law  I'  p.  14. 

Cooleys  Constitutional  Limitations,  p.  472. 
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The  fact  that  many  judges  have  asserted,  without  qualifying 
their  statements,  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  common  law 
lias  led  to  whatever  uncertainty  exists  on  the  subject.  Gireful 
thinking  and  careful  writing  would  have  eliminated  much  in 
the  opinions  of  courts  that  has  only  tended  to  confusion.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  American,  not  to  say  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  idea  can  permit  of  the  assertion  that  Christianity  is 
part  of  the  law  in  any  other  sense  than  that  indicated  by  Dr. 
Wharton.  There  are  doubtless  a  large  number  of  well-meaning 
people  who  without  a  proper  apprehension  of  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  Individual  in  matters  of  faith,  are  willing 
that  the  State  shall  be  made  to  declare  the  truth  of  their  par- 
ticular form  and  philosophy  of  religion.  But  it  would  seem 
to  be  no  more  the  function  of  an  American  State,  to  declare 
the  truth  of  the  religion  of  the  majority  than  that  of  the 
minority. 

Christianity,  as  a  religion,  is  an  affair  of  the  individual  alone. 
It  does  not  cease  to  be  so  because  many  or  most  individuals 
adopt  it  Christianity,  as  an  ethical  system,  pervades,  and,  as 
we  believe,  sustains,  modem  society.  Its  pervading  force  fur- 
nishes the  law,  and  to  custom,  loky  standards  of  right  and 
wrong,  whose  adoption  both  makes  and  promises  a  better  race 
because  of  it  But  as  its  teachings  are  coming  to  be  better 
understood,  they  seem  to  vindicate  the  political  philosophy 
which  would  withdraw  the  individual  from  constraint  in  matters 
of  religious  opinion,  by  having  the  State  neither  enforce  nor 
assert  any  particular  doctrine  in  the  realm  of  conscience.  The 
absolute  divorce  of  religion  and  the  State  is  the  postulate  of 
this  philosophy.  Though  its  prevalence  does  indeed  mark 
the  triumph  of  the  broad  philanthropy  of  Christian  men,  it 
nevertheless  implies  as  within  its  proper  import  the  separation 
of  dogmatic  Christianity  and  the  law. 

A.  H.  WlNTERSTEEN. 
Philaddphia. 
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Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin. 
STATE  ex  re/.  WEISS  ee  al. 

V. 

DISTRICT  BOARD  OF  SCHOOI^DIST.  NO.  8  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  EDGERTON. 

The  adoption  of  anj  Tcnion  of  the  Bible  es  ft  text  book  in  the  pablic  schools  of 
M^sconsin  and  the  reading  therefrom  bj  the  teachers  withoot  comment,  are  in 
violation  of  the  Constitutional  provisions  forbidding  sectarian  instruction. 

The  term  <*  Sectarian"  is  used  in  the  Constitution  of  Wisconsin  in  the  sense  of 
the  doctrine  of  some  religious  people  which  is  not  common  to  all  religions  people. 

The  term  "Sectarian  instruction"  in  the  Constitution  of  Wisconsin,  refers  ex- 
clnsiTclj  to  instruction  in  religious  doctrines  which  are  not  believed  bj  all  religkms 
bodies. 

Reading  from  the  Bible  is  instruction,  though  unaccompanied  bj  anj  comment 

The  stated  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin  is  "  Worship," 
and  the  school  room  a  place  of  worship,  within  the  Constitutional  prohibition  diat 
no  man  shall  be  compelled  lo  attend,  erect  oc  support  anj  place  of  public  wonhip, 
or  maintain  any  ministry,  against  his  consent. 

Religion  as  a  system  and  not  as  a  natural  law,  cannot  be  taught  in  the  mmmon 
schools  of  Wisconsin,  but  morality  and  good  conduct  may  be  inculcated. 

Appeal  from  Circuit  Court,  Rock  County : 

The  relators  filed  their  petition  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Rock 
County,  praying  that  a  writ  of  mandamus  issue  to  the  district 
board  of  school  district  No.  8  of  the  city  of  Exlgerton,  in  said 
County,  commanding  said  board  to  cause  the  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  district  to  discontinue  the  practice, 
which  had  theretofore  prevailed,  of  reading  therein  selections 
from  the  Bible.    The  petition  is  as  follows : 

<«The  petition  of  Frederick  Weiss,  W.  H.  Morrisey,  Thomas  Mooney,  James 
McBride,  J.  C.  Bums,  and  John  Corbett  respectfully  shows  unto  this  Court  that 
your  petitioners  are,  and  for  many  years  last  past  have  been,  residents  and  tax-pay- 
ers of  the  city  of  Eldgerton,  in  Rock  county  Wis. ;  that  there  are  in  said  city  of 
Edgerton,  kept  and  maintained  in  accordance  with,  and  in  pursuance  of,  the  Re- 
Tised  Statutes  of  said  State  of  Wisconsin,  certain  free  common  schools;  that  the 
residents  of  the  said  city  of  Edgerton,  who  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  said 
schools,  are  equally  entitled  to  the  benefits  thereof  by  having  their  children  inr 
structed  therein  according  to  law ;  that  your  petitioners  are  parents  of  children, 
which  children  they  are  desirous  of  having  educated  in  said  schools;,  that  said 
children  of  your  petitioners,  respectively,  to-wit,  Annie  Mooney,  Ettie  Weiss, 
Thomas  Bums,  Nora  Corbett,  Bessie  Corbett,  Katie  Corbett,  Annie  McBride,  Jane 
McBride,  and  James  McBride,  are  pupils  of,  and  attend  said  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  instmction.    Your  petitioners  further  show  that  certain  of  the 
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ifachcrs  employed  by  the  district  board  baving  charge  of  said  schools  to  conduct 
ibe  same,  and  instruct  the  pupils  attending  said  schools,  read  to  said  pupils,  and, 
among  them,  the  children  of  your  petitioners  aliove  named,  each  and  every  day 
when  said  schools  are  in  session  and  during  the  hours  fixed  for  the  instruction  of 
pupils,  certain  portions  of  the  book  commonly  known  as  the  *  Hible  ;*  said  teachers 
themselves  selecting  the  portions  so  read,  and  uniformly  using  in  such  reading  the 
tramlation  of  said  Bible  known  as  the  *  King  James  Version.*  That  such  reading  as 
above  set  forth,  was  and  is  a  custom  followed  by  certain  of  said  teachers  in  said 
schools.  Your  petitioners  further  show  that  they,  and  many  others  of  the  resi- 
dents and  tax-payers  of  said  city  and  school  district,  whose  children  attend  said 
schools,  and  are  under  the  control  and  are  instructed  by  the  teachers  above 
named,  and  who  are  lawfully  entitled  to  the  equal  benefits  of  said  schools,  are,  to- 
gether with  their  said  children,  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  con- 
sdentiottsly  believe  its  doctrines,  faith  and  forms  of  worship ;  and  that  by  said 
church  the  version  of  the  scriptures  referred  to  in  this  petition  is  taught  and  be- 
lieved to  be  incorrect  as  a  translation,  and  incomplete,  by  reason  of  the  omission  of 
a  part  of  the  books  held  by  such  church  to  be  integral  portions  of  the  inspired 
canon;  and  it  is  further  taught  by  the  said  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  believed 
by  iu  members,  that  the  scriptures  ought  not  to  be  read  indiscriminately,  inasmuch  as 
said  church  has  divine  authority,  as  the  only  infallible  teacher  and  interpreter  of 
the  same,  and  that  the  reading  of  the  same  without  note  or  comment,  and  without 
being  expounded  by  the  only  authorized  teachers  and  interpreters  thereof,  is  not 
only  not  beneficial  to  the  children  in  said  schools,  and  especially  to  the  above 
named  children  of  your  petitioners,  who  are  members  of  said  church,  but  likely 
to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  dangerous  errors,  irreligious  faith,  practice  and  worship; 
and  that  by  reason  thereof  the  practice  of  reading  the  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible,  commonly  and  only  received  as  inspired  and  true  by  the  Protestant  religious 
sects,  is  regarded  by  the  members  of  said  Roman  Catholic  Church,  among  whom 
are  your  petitioners,  as  contrary  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  as  wholly  con- 
trary to,  and  in  violation  of,  the  law ;  and  that  your  petitioners  believe  such  exer- 
cises as  are  above  set  forth,  and  each  and  all  of  them,  to  be  sectarian  instruction, 
and  in  violation  of  Section  3,  Art.  10,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Wi^con- 
sb.  Your  petitioners  further  show  that  they,  with  others  of  said  residents  and  tax- 
payers of  said  city  and  school -district,  have  petitioned  and  requested  said  board, 
having  the  control  and  management  of  said  schools,  to  interfere,  as  they  lawfully 
might  and  should  do,  and  to  direct  said  teachers  to  discontinue  the  unlawful  and 
wrongful  practices  and  exercises  above  set  forth,  and  to  confine  the  instruction,  to 
be  given  by  such  teachers,  to  the  studies  and  branches  of  knowledge  lawfully 
provided  for  the  said  pupils ;  but  that  said  board  has  wholly  neglected  and  refused, 
and  still  does  wholly  neglect  and  refuse,  to  in  any  way  interfere  in  said  matter,  and 
has  and  does  wholly  refuse  to  perform  the  duties  legally  devolving  upon  it,  and 
has  and  does  now  permit  said  above-mentioned  exercises  to  be  carried  on  as  above 
set  fonh.  Wherefore  your  petitioners  pray  that  a  writ  of  mamiaftius  may  issue 
from  said  Court  to  said  district  board,  commanding  said  board  to  cause  said  teach- 
ers to  discontinue  the  practices  and  exercises  above  set  forth." 

Upon  such  petition  an  alternative  writ  of  mandamus  was  is- 
sued and  served,  to  which  the  district  board  made  return  as 
follows : 
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**  I.  The  answer  of  the  district  boerd  of  school-district  nninber  eight  of  the 
city  of  EdgertoQ,  to  the  amended  altematlTe  writ  of  mamdamut  issued  by  the 
drcait  court  for  Rock  county  in  the  aboTC  entitled  action.  The  district  board  of 
school  district  number  eight  of  the  city  of  Edgerton,  for  return  and  answer  to  the 
amended  alternative  writ  of  mandamus,  issued  in  the  above  entitled  action,  admit 
that  the  said  Frederick  Weiss,  W.  H.  Morrisey,  Thomas  Moonqr,  James  McBride, 
J.  C  Bums,  and  John  Corbett  are,  and  for  many  years  have  been,  residents  and 
tax-payers  of  the  city  of  Edgerton ;  that  there  is,  in  the  city  of  Edgerton,  kept  and 
maintained  in  accordance  with,  and  in  pursuance  of,  the  statutes  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  a  free  common  school ;  that  the  residents  of  the  city  of  Edgerton 
taxed  for  the  support  of  said  school,  and  haring  children  to  be  instructed  therein, 
are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  school ;  that  the  petitioners,  Frederick  Weiss, 
Thomas  Mooney,  James  McBride,  J.  C.  Bums,  and  John  Corbett,  are  parents  of 
children,  which  they  are  desirious  of  haying  educated  in  said  school,  that  the 
children  named  in  said  amended  alternative  writ  are  pupils  of  and  attend  said 
school  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  therein. 

*•  The  said  district  board,  further  answering  the  allegations  of  said  amended  al- 
ternative writ,  admits  that  two  of  the  teachers  employed  by  said  district  board, 
and  having  charge  of  two  of  the  departments  in  said  school,  did,  prior  to  the  fil- 
ing of  this  petition  of  the  relators  of  this  action,  read  to  the  pupils  in  their  de- 
partmenU  daily,  when  said  school  was  in  session,  portions  of  the  book  known  as 
the '  Bible; '  that  said  teachers  selected  the  portions  of  the  Bible  so  read  by 
them;  that  these  selections  so  read  were  made  from  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
known  as  the  <  King  James  Version,*  and  that  some  of  the  children  whose  names 
are  set  forth  in  the  said  amended  alternative  writ  attended  and  received  instruc- 
tion in  the  departments  of  said  school  in  which  such  selections  from  the  Bible 
were  so  read ;  but  said  board  allege  that  the  children  of  petitioners  were  not,  and 
are  not,  required  to  remain  in  said  school  during  the  reading  of  such  portions  of 
the  Bible,  but  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw  during  such  reading,  if  they  desire  so 
to  do. 

''  The  said  district  board,  further  answering  the  allegations  of  said  alternative 
writ,  deny  that  selections  from  the  Bible  were  read  by  all  of  the  teachers  in  said 
school,  or  that  such  selections  were  read  in  all  the  departments  of  said  schooL 

"  The  said  district  board,  further  answering  the  all^ations  of  said  amended 
alternative  writ,  admit  that  the  petitioners  above  named,  together  with  the  chil- 
dren in  said  alternative  writ  named,  were  and  are  members  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church ;  that  they  believe  in  the  doctrines,  faith,  and  forms  of  worship  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that  by  said  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  known  as  the  <  King  James  Version '  b  believed  to  be  incorrect  as  a 
translation,  and  incomplete,  by  reason  of  the  omission  of  certain  books  held  by 
said  church  to  be  integral  portions  of  the  inspired  canon. 

«  The  said  district  board,  further  answering  the  allegations  of  said  amended 
flltemative  writ,  admits  that  it  is  taught  by  the  said  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
believed  by  some  of  its  members,  that  the  Scriptures  ought  not  to  be  read  indis- 
crimmately ;  that  said  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  divine  authority  as  the  only 
infallible  teacher  and  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  the  reading  of  the 
same  without  note  or  comment,  and  without  being  expounded  by  the  only  autho- 
rized teacher  and  interpreter  thereof;  ii  not  only  not  beneficial  to  children,  but 
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likely  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  dangerous  errors,  irreli^^ious  faith,  practice,  and 
vorship;  and  that  by  reason  thereof  the  practice  of  reading  the  King  James 
Vtr^ion  of  the  Bible  is  reganled  by  some  of  llie  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ciiurch,and  by  the  petitioners  above  named,  as  contrary  to  the  rights  of  con - 
^icnce,  and  as  contrary  to,  and  in  violation  of,  law  ;  and  that  the  petitioners  alwve 
named  believe  the  reading  of  the  King  James  Ver»ion  of  the  Bible,  as  set  forth  in 
^aid  amended  alternative  writ,  to  be  sectarian  instruction*  in  violation  of  Section 
5i  An.  10,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

*' Bat  said  district  board,  further  answering  the  allegations  of  said  amended 
altcniatiTe  writ,  upon  information   and  U'lief  deny  that  the   Roman  Catholic 
<  liurch  is  ihe  only  infallible  teacher  or  interpreter  of  the  Bible ;  but,  on  the  con- 
Irary,  said  board  allege,  upon  information  and  l>elief,  that  every  |)erson  has  the 
KglU  to  read  the  Bible,  and  interpret  it  for  himself;  that  the  claim  of  the  relators 
>Q  that  re^  is  sectarian ;  and  that  an  enforcement  thereof  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  Con>tittition  of  this  State.     The  baid  dis^trict  l>oard,  ujx>n  information  and 
'"eiicf,  further  deny  that  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  King  James  Version  of 
the  KjUc,  as  alleged  in  said  alternative  writ,  is  contiaryto  the  right:»  of  con- 
^:ence  or  in  violation  of  law,  or  that  the  same  is  sectarian  instruction,  or  in  vio- 
lation of  Section  3,  of  Article   lo,  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  or  of  any 
IT.  .vision  or  reriuirement  of  said  Constitution,  or  of  the  statutes  or  the  common 
aw  of  this  Stale;  and  the  said  Iward,  ujx)n  information  and  belief,  deny  that  the 
reading  of  such  selections  from  tlie  Bible  liy  some  of  the  teachers  in  said  school, 
m  some  of  the  deparUuents  thereof,  as  the  same  were  in  fact  read,  was  contrary 
o>  or  in  violation  of,  law,  or  that  the  same  was,  or  is,  sectarian  instruction,  or  that 
esame  was,or  is,  in  violation  of  Section  3,  of  Article  10,  of  the  Constitution  of 
IS  atate,  or  that  the  same  was,  or  is,  in  violation  of  any  provision  or  requirement 
e  Constitution  or  the  statutes  or  the  common  law  of  this  State. 
*^^  said  district  board,  further  answering  the  allegations  of  said  amended 
^^Mve  v,.^!^  admits,  that  they  have  ])ermitied,  and  now  do  permit,  some  of  the 
^R  in  some  of  the  departments  of  snid  school  to  read,  without  comment,  sclcc- 
5  made  by  such  teachers  from  the  Kirig  James  Version  of  the  Bible ;  and  said 
.  **»^pon  information  and  belief,  allege  thu  they  have  the  lawful  right  to  per- 
^^ch  selections  to  be  made  and  read  by  some  of  said  teachers  in  some  of  the 
^«P«tnients  of  said  school. 

*»e  said  district  board,  further  answering  the  allegations  of  said  amended 
'^tternative  writ,  u|X)n  information  and  belief  allege  that  they  have  no  lawful  right 
^  authority  to  require  the  teachers  in  said  schools  to  discontinue  the  reading  of 
selections  from  the  Bible  in  said  school ;  and  that  therefore  they  ought  not,  and 
cannot,  lawfully  require  said  teachers  to  discontinue  the  reading  of  selections 
from  the  Bible  in  sf:)me  of  the  departments  in  said  school. 

"  JI.  The  said  district  board  for  a  further  answer  and  return  to  the  allegations 
01  the  amended  altemative  writ  issued  by  said  court  in  this  action,  admit  that  the 
petitioners  named  in  said  writ,  wiih  their  children,  are  meml>ers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  that  they  believe  that  the  translation  of  the  Bible  known  as 
***e '  King  James  Version  *  is  incorrect  as  a  translation,  and  incomidele,  by  reason 
*>f  the  omission  of  a  jiortion  of  the  l)ooks  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
^  integral  portions  of  the  in^-pircd  canon.  But  the  said  district  board,  upon  in- 
formation and  belief,  allege  that  the  said  Roman  Catholic  Church  do  also  belicTe 
Vol.  XXXVIIL— 19. 
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■nd  teach  that  the  translation  of  the  Bible  known  as  the  <  Douaj  and  Rhcims 
VersioD,'  and  commonly  called  the  '  Douay  Version/  is  correct  and  complete; 
that  said  church,  and  the  members  thereof,  c<Hisiantly  use  said  Douay  Version 
in  the  worship  conducted  in  and  by  said  church.  And  said  board,  upon  infor- 
mation and  belief,  allege  that  said  translation  of  said  Bible  known  as  the  'King 
James  Version '  contains  no  book,  or  part  of  book,  not  contained  in  the  transla- 
tion known  as  the '  Douay  Version ; '  that  the  King  James  Verstoo  and  the  Douay 
Version  are  different  translations  of  the  same  Bible ;  that  there  is  no  material  differ- 
ence in  said  translations ;  that,  while  the  selections  from  the  Bible  read  by  the 
teachers  in  the  school  of  said  district  were  read  from  the  King  James  Version, 
the  portions  and  passages  so  read  are  contained  in  the  Douay  Version,  and  were 
not,  an((  are  not,  materially  different  from  the  translation  of  die  same  portions 
and  passages  of  the  Bible  in  the  Douay  Version,  used  by  said  Roman '  Catholic 
Church.  The  said  district  board,  upon  information  and  belief,  further  show  that 
the  Ibllowing  are  the  only  portions  of  said  Bible  so  selected  by  the  said  teachers 
in  said  school,  and  read  therein,  and  that  the  same  were  read  iraoi  the  King 
James  Version  of  said  Bible." 

Quotations  from  the  Scriptures  are  inserted  in  the  answer, 
consisting  of  the  ist,  15th,  19th,  23d,  24th,  27th,  37th,  46th, 
looth,  I2ist,  125th  Psalms;  ist,  3d,  13th,  i6th,  and  20th 
verses  of  chapter  15  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs;  the  1 6th,  20th, 
and  22d  chapters  of  Proverbs;  the  2d  chapter  of  Matthew; 
the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  loth,  nth,  12th, 
and  13th  verses  of  the  5th  chapter  of  Matthew;  the  ist,  2d, 
3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  loth,  nth,  12th,  13th,  14th, 
15th,  and  i6th  verses  of  the  6th  chapter  of  Matthew;  the 
13th  chapter  of  Matthew;  the  ist,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th, 
8th,  9th,  loth,  nth,  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  i6th,  17th,  i8th, 
19th,  20th,  2 1st,  22d,  23d,  24th,  25th,  26th,  27th,  and  28th, 
verses  of  the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew;  the  first  14  verses  of 
the  nth  chapter  of  Luke ;  the  first  28  verses  of  the  19th 
chapter  of  Luke;  the  first  5  verses  of  the  21st  chapter  of 
Luke;  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  verses  of  the  14th  chap- 
ter of  Romans;  and  the  13th  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians. 
[These  citations  were  peremptorily  put  aside  by  Lyon,  J.,  in 
his  opinion,  see  page  296  infra.]  The  answer  then  proceeds 
as  follows : 

**  This  said  district  board,  upon  information  and  belief,  further  allege  that  the 
portions  of  the  Bible  above  set  forth,  and  so  selected  by  said  teachers,  and  read 
in  said  schools,  as  aforesaid,  were  not,  and  are  not,  sectarian ;  that  the  reading  of 
those  portions  of  the  Bible  above  set  forth  was  not,  and  is  not,  sectarian  instruc- 
tion ;  that  the  reading  of  the  portions  of  tlie  Bible  above  set  forth  was  not,  and  is 
not,  contrary  to  the  righu  of  conscience,  nor  in  Tiolation  of  Section  3  of  Article  lO 
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Of' the  Constitution,  or  the  statutes,  or  the  common  law  of  thU  State ;  and  that 
^aid  Section  3  of  Article  10  of  the  Constitution  was  not  intended  by  the  people 
of  said  Slate,  when  said  Constitution  was  adopted,  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schools  of  said  State,  and  does  not  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Bible 

in  such  schools. 

"  III.  The  said  district  board,  for  a  further  answer  and  return  to  the  amended 
aliemative  writ  issued  by  said  court  in  this  action,  respectfully  shows  that  prior  to,, 
and  at  the  time  of,  the  filing  of  the  petition  of  the  relators  in  this  action,  said 
''chool-district  number  eight  was  duly  formed  and  organized  as  a  school  district  un- 
der and  inpunnance  of  the  laws  of  this  Sute ;  that  prior  to  the  time  of  the  filing  of 
said  petition  the  said  school-district  owned  and  maintained  a  school-house  in  said  dis- 
trict; that  prior  to  the  time  of  filing  such  petition  a  school  with  different  depait- 
menu  therein,  was  maintained  and  taught  in  said  ichooMiouse  under  the  direction 
of  laid  district  board;  and  that  such  school  was  being  maintained  and  taught  in 
«id  school-house  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  of  the  relators  herein. 
The  said  district  board  further  show  that,  prior  to  the  time  of  filing  said  petition, 
the  district  board  of  said  school-district  had  the  right  and  authority  to  determine 
what  Khool  and  text-books  should  be  used  in  the  several  branches  of  study  pur- 
sued in  the  school  of  said  district ;  that,  prior  to  the  filing  of  said  petition,  the  said 
district  board,  in  pursuance  of  their  authority,  decided  and  determined  what 
school  and  text-books  should  be  used  in  the  school  in  said  district,  and  made  a 
list  of  such  books,  and  adopted  the  same  as  the  books  to  be  used  in  said  district, 
in  the  manner  required  by  law ;  thai  such  list  was,  and  is,  as  follows.'* 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  such  text-books,  one  of  which  is  the 
Bible.]    The  return  then  goes  on  to  its  close  as  follows : 

"  The  said  district  board  further  show  that  the  trailslatkm  of  the  Bible  selected 
sod  included  in  said  list  of  text  and  school  books,  and  adopted  by  said  board, 
was,  and  is,  the  version  thereof  known  as  the  <  King  James  Version,'  and  that  the 
leaders  so  selected  and  included  in  said  list,  and  adopted  by  said  board,  contain 
many  selections  from  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible.  The  said  district 
board  further  show  that  said  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  was  so  selected  by 
said  board,  and  included  in  said  list  of  text-books,  and  adopted  by  said  board,  for 
(he  purpose  of  bein^  used  in  the  general  education  of  the  scholars  attending  said 
school,  and  not  for  sectarian  instruction.  The  said  district  board  further  show 
that,  when  a  list  of  text-books  has  been  made  by  it,  it  is  by  the  statutes  of  this 
State  prohibited  from  making  any  changes  in  said  list  for  the  term  of  three  years ; 
that  it  cannot  make  any  change  in  said  list  until  after  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  Superintendent ;  and  that  three  years  have  not 
elapsed  since  said  list  of  text-books  was  so  made  by  said  district  board.  The 
said  district  board,  upon  information  and  belief,  further  show  that  prior  to  the 
time  of  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  school  of  said  district,  and  prior  to  the  adut)- 
tion  of  said  list  of  text-books  by  said  district  board,  as  aforesaid,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  in  said  State  of  Wisconsin  recommended  for  adoption 
a&d  use  in  the  schools  of  said  State  a  list  of  text-books;  tliat  in  such  list  of  text- 
books so  recommended  by  said  State  Su{)erintendent,  and  as  a  part  thereof,  b  the 
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King  Jftines  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  that  such  recommendation  has  not 
been  in  any  way  revoked  or  withdrawn,  bat  still  remains  in  fall  force. 

**  The  said  district  board,  for  a  further  return  and  answer  to  the  amended  alter- 
native writ  issued  in  this  action,  allege  that  said  school-district  was,  long  prior  to 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  as  mentioned  in  the  petition  of  the  relators,  duly  formed 
and  organized  as  a  school-district  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  statutes  of  this 
State ;  that  the  members  of  said  district  board  were  duly  elected  and  qualified  as 
required  by  law ;  that,  as  members  of  such  board,  they  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  theff  duties,  and  the  performance  of  the  trusts  reposed  in  them,  as  mem- 
bers of  such  board;  that  the  school  in  said  district  b  established  and  maintained 
for  the  t^snefit  and  advantage  of  all  of  the  children  residing  in  said  district  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years ;  that  there  are  residing  in  said  school- 
district,  in  addition  to  the  children  named  in  the  petition  of  the  relaton,  about 
five  hundred  children,  a  small  proportion  of  whom  are  children  of  Catholic  par. 
ents,  or  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  bnt  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
children  of  Protestant  parents ;  that  such  school  is  established  and  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  and  securing  to  all  of  the  children  within  the  ages  afore- 
said, residing  in  said  district,  as  complete  an  education  as  the  educational  facili- 
ties of  said  district  will  permit ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  said  district  board  to  so  maintain 
conduct,  and  control  said  school  that  every  child  within  the  ages  aforesaid,  resid- 
ing in  said  district,  shall  have  the  advantage  of  every  educational  facility  that  may  be 
afibrded  by  said  school;  that  the  Bible  is  an  important  text-book  in  said  school; 
that  there  is  no  book  known  to  said  board  that  can  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  said 
school  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  Bible  in  said  school ;  that  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  to  the  children  attending  said  school  at  suitable  and  proper  times  is  an 
important  part  in  the  education  of  the  children  attending  said  school ;  that  the 
parents  of  the  children  in  said  district,- with  the  exception  of  the  petitioners  and 
a  Tery  few  others,  desire  that  the  King  James  translation  of  the  Bible  be  used  as 
a  text-book  in  said  school ;  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  said  school  is  not  in 
any  way  sectarian  instruction  in  said  school,  and  is  not  in  any  way  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  this  State. 

**  And  the  said  board,  upon  information  and  belief,  further  allege  that  it  b  the 
duty  of  said  board  to  require  said  Bible  to  be  used  in  said  schools  as  a 
text-book  at  suitable  and  proper  times,  when  the  use  thereof  will  aid  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  attending  said  school ;  and  that  said  board  has  no  right  to 
prohibit,  and  should  not  attempt  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  said  school  at 
proper  and  suitable  times,  when  such  use  will  aid  in  making  more  complete  the 
education  of  the  children  attending  said  school.  And  said  board  submits  that  for 
the  reasons  above  set  forth  they  ought  not  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
the  school  of  said  district,  and  that  they  have  no  right  nor  authority  to  discontinue 
auch  use  of  the  Bible  in  said  school. 

**  Wherefore  said  board  pray  the  judgment  of  tliis  Court  denying  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  of  the  relators,  and  that  said  board  recover  their  costs  and  disburse- 
ments in  this  action." 

The  petitioners  interposed  a  general  demurrer  to  such  ans- 
wer and  return,  and  the  same  was  overruled  by  the  Court,  and 
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the  petitioners  appeal  to  this  Court  from  tlic  order  overruhn;; 
such  demurrer. 

Wifuvis  &  Hyscr,  /.  //.  Af.  Wigman  and  //.  J,  Desmond^  for 
appellants. 

A,  A.  Jackson  2SiAJ.  P,  Tozvnc^  for  respondent. 

Lyon,  J.,  March  i8,  1890  (after  stating  the  facts  as  above). 
The  petitioners  are  residents  and  tax-payers  of  the  city  of 
Edgerton,  and  their  children  are  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city.  They  allege  in  their  petition  that  certain  of  the 
teachers,  employed  by  the  district  board  having  charge  of  such 
schools,  read  daily  to  the  pupils  therein,  during  school  hours, 
certain  portions  of  King  James'  Version  of  the  Bible,  selected 
by  the  teachers ;  and  that  the  petitioners  have  requested  the 
district  board  to  require  the  teachers  to  discontinue  such  prac- 
tice, but  the  board  refuses  to  do  so.  The  petitioners  further 
allege  that  such  practice  is  a  violation  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  this  State,  hereinafter  more  particularly 
mentioned,  and  pray  that  a  writ  of  mandamus  may  issue  from 
the  Circuit  Court  to  the  school  board,  commanding  such  board 
to  cause  the  teachers  to  discontinue  the  practice  and  exercises 
complained  of  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition  in  the  Circuit 
Court,  the  usual  alternative  writ  of  mandamus  was  issued,  and 
served  upon  the  school  board.  The  board  made  return  to 
such  writ  by  filing  an  answer  to  the  petition,  admitting  the  ex- 
istence of  the  practice  complained  of,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
board  to  cause  it  to  be  discontinued,  denying  the  authority  of  the 
board  to  interfere  with  the  practice,  and  alleging  that  the  prac- 
practice  is  legal  and  proper,  and  that  the  Bible  is  a  duly  authori- 
zed and  selected  text-book  for  use  in  said  schools.  Further  state- 
ment of  the  contents  of  the  petition  and  answer  is  hereinafter 
made.  The  petitioners  demurred  to  the  answer  of  the  school 
board,  alleging,  as  ground  of  demurrer,  that  the  answer  fails  to 
state  facts  showing  that  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  as 
prayed  should  not  issue.  The  Circuit  Court  overruled  the  de- 
murrer, and  the  petitioners  appeal  to  this  Court  from  the  order 
in  that  behalf. 

The  questions  which  must  be  adjudicated  on  this  appeal  have 
been  argued  by  the  respective  counsel  with  great  ability,  and 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  intense  personal  conviction.     Th.: 
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arguments  and  the  opinion  of  the  learned  circuit  judge,  over- 
ruling the  demurrer  to  the  answer  of  the  respondent,  show 
great  learning  and  historical  research,  and  have  been  valuable 
to  us  in  our  deliberations  upon  the  case. 

The  constitutional  objection  urged  by  the  petitioners  to  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  district  schools  are  that  (i)  it  vio- 
lates the  rights  of  conscience';  (2)  it  compels  them  to  aid  in 
the  support  of  a  place  of  worship  against  their  consent, 
(Const  Art  i,  §  18);  (3)  it  is  sectarian  instruction  (Id  art  10, 
§  3).  X^ie  opinion  will  be  confined  quite  closely  to  a  discussion 
of  the  question  whether  the  adoption  of  the  Protestant,  or 
King  James  Version  of  the  Bible,  or  any  Version  thereof,  in 
the  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Edgerton,  as  a  text  book,  and 
the  reading  of  selections  therefrom  in  those  schools  at  the 
times  and  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  answer,  is  sectarian  in- 
struction, within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  section  3, 
art.  10,  of  the  Constitution,  which  ordains  that  no  sectarian  in- 
struction shall  be  allowed  in  the  district  schools  of  this  State. 

I.  Some  questions  as  to  the  eflfect  of  the  demurrer  upon 
certain  allegations  in  the  answer  of  the  respondent  to  the  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  mandamus  will  first  be  considered.  It  is  a 
familiar  rule  that  a  demurrer  to  any  pleading  reaches  back 
through  the  whole  record,  and  seizes  hold  of  the  first  defec- 
tive pleading.  In  this  case  the  petition  for  a  writ  ol  manda- 
mus^ and  the  answer  of  the  school  board  thereto,  constitute 
the  pleadings.  Hence,  if  the  petition  is  insufHcient,  judgment 
on  the  demurrer  to  the  answer  should  go  for  the  respondent, 
although  the  answer  may  also  be  insufficient  This  rule  is  in- 
voked by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  respondent  It  best  com- 
ports with  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  case  to  fully  con- 
sider and  determine  it  upon  the  merits,  to  the  end  that  the  con- 
troversy which  has  grown  out  of  the  practice  complained  of 
be  put  at  rest  in  this  State.  Hence  no  narrow  or  technical  con- 
struction of  the  pleadings  should  prevail  which  will  defeat  or 
postpone  a  final  adjustment  of  the  controversy.  The  petition- 
ers are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  believers 
in  its  doctrines.  Hence  it  is  quite  natural  that  most  of  the 
averments  in  their  petition  should  be  made,  as  they  in  fact  are, 
from  the  stand-point  of  such  doctrines.     But  should  it  be  held 
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that  members  of  that  church  have  no  valid  grounds,  as  such, 
for  their  objections  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  district 
schools,  still  the  petition  contains  general  averments  sufficiently 
broad  to  cover  any  valid  objection  to  such  reading  which  might 
be  made  by  any  citizen  of  the  State  aggrieved  by  the  action  of 
the  school  board.  These  averments  are  "  that  the  residents  of 
said  city  of  Edgerton,  who  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  said 
schools,  are  equally  entitled  to  the  benefits  thereof,  by  having 
their  children  instructed  therein  according  to  law  ;'*  and  that 
such  reading  of  the  Bible  "  is  contrary  to  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  wholly  contrary  to  and  in  violation  of  the  law ; 
and  that  your  petitioners  believe  such  exercises  as  above  set 
forth,  and  each  and  all  of  them,  are  sectarian  instruction,  and 
in  violation  of  section  3,  art.  10,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin."  The  answer  contains  several  averments 
which  counsel  claim  are  admitted  by  the  demurrer,  but  which 
are  mere  legal  conclusions  from  &cts  stated  therein ;  such  as,that 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools  is  not  sectarian  instruction, 
or  that  the  school  board  have  lawful  right  to  permit,  and  none 
to  prevent,  such  reading  of  the  same.  Averments  of  this 
kind,  or  of  (acts  not  well  pleaded,  are  not  admitted  by  a  gen- 
eral demurrer,  to  the  pleading.  (5  Amer.  &  Eng.  Cyclop.  Law, 
551,  and  cases  cited  in  note  6.) 

It  is  averred  in  the  return  that  there  is  no  material  difference 
between  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible,  used  in  the 
Edgerton  schools,  and  the  Douay  Version,  which  is  the  only 
one  recognized  by  the  Catholic  Church  as  correct  and  com- 
plete. It  is  universally  known  that  there  are  differences  be- 
tween these  two  versions  in  many  particulars,  which  the  re- 
spective sects  regard  as  material.  Hence  the  averment  is 
against  common  knowledge,  and  therefore  not  well  pleaded. 
Our  conclusion  is,  that  if  such  reading  of  the  Bible  is  sectarian 
instruction,  or  if  it  violates  any  other  Constitutional  right  of 
any  citizen  or  sect,  the  petition  is  sufficient. 

II.  In  considering  whether  such  reading  of  the  Bible  is 
sectarian  instruction,  the  book  will  be  regarded  as  a  whole ; 
because  the  whole  Bible,  without  exception,  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  text-book  for  use  in  the  Edgerton  schools,  and  the 
claim  of  the  school  board  is  substantially  (although  perhaps 
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not  in  terms)  that  thp  whole  contents  thereof  may  lawfully  be 
so  read  therein^  if  the  teachers  so  elect.  This  being  so,  it  is 
quite  immaterial  if  the  portions  thereof  set  out  in  the  return  as 
tiie  only  portions  thus  far  read  are  not  sectarian.  Yet  it  should 
be  observed  that  some  of  the  portions  so  read  seem  to  incul^ 
cate  the  doctrines  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked  after  death,  which  doctrines  are  not  ac- 
cepted by  some  religious  sects. 

III.    The  courts  will  take  judicial  notice  of  the  contents  of 
the  Bible,  that  the  religious  world  is  divided    into    num- 
erous sects,  and  the  general  doctrines  maintained  by  each 
sect;  for  these  things  pertain  to  general  history,  and  may 
&irly  be  presumed  to  be  subjects  of  common  knowledge,    (i 
Greenl.  Ev.  §§5,6,  and  notes.)    Thus  they  will  take  cognizance^ 
without  averment,  of  the  facts  that  there  are  numerous  reli- 
gious sects  called  "  Christians,''  respectively  maintaining  differ- 
ent and  conflicting  doctrines;  that  some  of  these  believe  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  while  others  do  not ;  some  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  while  others  re- 
pudiate it;  some  the  doctrines  of  the  apostolic  succession,  and 
the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  while  others  reject  both ; 
some  that  the  holy  scriptures  are  the  only  sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  while  others  believe  that  the  only  safe  guide 
to  human  thought,  opinion,  and  action  is  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  divine  spirit  upon  the  humble  and  devout  heart ; 
some  in  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  of  the 
church,  while  others  reject  them  entirely ;  and  some  in  the 
literal  truth  of  the  scriptures,  while  others  believe  them  to  be 
allegorical,  teaching  spiritual  truth  alone  or  chiefly.      The 
courts  will  also  take  cognizance  of  numerous  other  conflicts  of 
doctrine  between  the  sects ;  also  that  there  are  religious  sects 
which   reject  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  among 
which  is  the  Hebrew,  or  Jewish,  sect,   which   denies  the   in- 
spiration and  authority  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  further, 
that  the  sect  known  as  the  "  Latter  Day  Saints,'*  or  "  Mor- 
mons," while  accepting  the  Bible,  is   reputed  to  believe  the 
Book   of  Mormon,  and  the  deliverances  of  its  own  alleged 
prophets,  to  be  of  equal  authority  therewith.     Many,  it  not 
most,  of   the  above  sects  include  within  their  membership 
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citizens  of  Wisconsin.  A  great  majority,  if  not  all,  of  them 
base  their  peculiar  doctrines  upon  various  passages  of  script- 
ure, which  may  reasonably  be  understood  as  supporting  the 
same.  It  should  here  be  said  that  the  term  "  religious  sect "  is 
understood  as  applying  to  people  believing  in  the  same  religious 
doctrines,  who  are  more  or  less  closely  associated  or  organized 
to  advance  such  doctrines,  and  increase  the  number  of  believ- 
ers therein.  The  doctrines  of  one  of  these  sects  which  are  not 
common  to  all  others  are  sectarian ;  and  the  term  *'  sectarian '' 
is,  we  think,  used  in  that  sense  in  the  Constitution. 

IV.  Counsel  for  the  school  board  maintain,  in  their  argu- 
ment, that  the  Christian  religion  is  part  of  the  common  law  of 
England ;  that  the  same  was  brought  to  this  country  by  the 
colonists,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  various  colonial  charters,  was 
embodied  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  colonies ;  that  this 
religious  element  or  principle  was  incorporated  in  the  various 
State  Constitutions,  and  in  the  ordinance  of  1787  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  North-West  Territory,  by  virtue  of  which  or- 
dinance it  became  the  fundamental  law  of  the  territory  of 
Wisconsin.  Numerous  quotations  are  given  by  him  from  the 
above  documents,  from  the  utterances  of  congress  and  leg- 
islatures, and  from  the  writings  of  our  early  statesmen,  to 
prove  these  propositions.  That  the  learned  counsel  have 
fairly  demonstrated  their  accuracy  is  freely  conceded.  More 
than  that,  counsel  have  proved  that  many,  probably  most,  of 
those  charters,  and  some  of  the  State  Constitutions,  not  only 
ordained  and  enforced  some  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  but  sectarian  doctrines  as  well.  They  have  also  at- 
tempted, at  considerable  length,  to  show  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  hostile  to  our  common-school  system.  This  Court 
neither  affirms  nor  denies  the  accuracy  of  this  position. 
Moreover,  counsel  on  both  sides  have  argued,  to  some  extent, 
as  to  whether  certain  religious  dogmas  are  true  or  felse.  None 
of  these  matters  are  material  or  pertinent  to  the  questions  to 
be  determined  on  this  appeal.  This  case  must  be  decided 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  State  now  in  force ; 
and  it  is  entirely  immaterial  to  the  decision  thereof  whether 
the  interference  of  the  courts  to  compel  a  faithful  execution 
of  the   law  by  school  boards  is  invoked  by  those  who  are 
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hostile  or  friendly  to  our  common-school  sjrstem.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  the  law  of  the  case  ?  not,  what  opinions  are 
entertained  by  those  who  demand  its  enforcement  ?  It  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  add  that  we  have  no  concern  with  the  truth  or 
error  of  the  doctrines  of  any  sect  We  are  only  concerned  to 
know  whether  instruction  in  sectarian  doctrines  has  been,  or, 
under  existing  regulations  is  liable  to  be,  given  in  the  district 
schools  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  of  Edgerton. 

V.  We  come  now  to  the  more  direct  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  controversy.  The  term  "  sectarian  instruction," 
in  the  Constitution,  manifestly  refers  exclusively  to  instruction 
in  religious  doctrines,  and  the  prohibition  is  only  aimed  at  such 
instruction  as  is  sectarian ;  that  is  to  say,  instruction  in  religious 
doctrines  which  are  believed  by  some  religious  sects,  and 
rejected  by  others.  Hence,  to  teach  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
being,  of  indefinite  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  and  that  it 
is  the  highest  duty  of  all  men  to  adore,  obey,  and  love  Him, 
is  not  sectarian,  because  all  religious  sects  so  believe  and 
teach.  The  instruction  becomes  sectarian  when  it  goes  further, 
and  inculcates  doctrine  or  dogma,  concerning  which  the  relig- 
ious sects  are  in  conflict.  This  we  understand  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitutional  prohibition. 

That  the  reading  from  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  although  un- 
accompanied by  any  comment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  is 
"  instruction,"  seems  to  us  too  clear  for  argument  Some  of 
the  most  valuable  instruction  a  person  can  receive  may  be  de- 
rived from  reading  alone,  without  any  extrinsic  aid  by  way  of 
comment  or  exposition.  The  question,  therefore,  seems  to 
narrow  down  to  this :  Is  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools 
— ^not  merely  selected  passages  therefrom,  but  the  whole  of 
it — sectarian  instruction  of  the  pupils  ?  In  view  of  the  fact 
already  mentioned,  that  the  Bible  contains  numerous  doctrinal 
passages,  upon  some  of  which  the  peculiar  creed  of  almost 
every  religious  sect  is  based,  and  that  such  passages  may  reas- 
onably be  understood  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  predicated 
upon  them,  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question  seems  un- 
avoidable. Any  pupil  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  listens  to 
the  reading  of  the  doctrinal  portions  of  the  Bible  will  be  more 
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or  less  instructed  thereby  in  the  doctrines  of  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the 
authority  of  the  priesthood,  the  binding  force  and  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments,  and  many  other  conflicting  sectarian  doc- 
trines. A  most  forcible  demonstration  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  is  found  in  certain  reports  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  of  its  work  in  Catholic  countries  (referred  to  in  one 
of  the  arguments),  in  which  instances  are  given  of  the  con- 
version of  several  persons  from  **  Romanism  "  through  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures  alone  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  reading  of 
the  Protestant  or  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  converted 
Catholics  to  Protestants  without  the  aid  of  comment  or  ex- 
position. In  those  cases  the  reading  of  the  Bible  certainly  was 
sectarian  instruction.  We  do  not  know  how  to  frame  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  reading  thereof  in 
the  district  schools  is  not  also  sectarian  instruction. 

It  should  be  observed,  in  this  connection,  that  the  above 
views  do  not,  as  counsel  seemed  to  think  they  may,  banish  from 
the  district  schools  such  text-books  as  are  founded  upon  the 
fundamental  teachings  of  the  Bible,  or  which  contain  extracts 
therefrom.  Such  teachings  and  extracts  pervade  and  orna- 
ment our  secular  literature,  and  are  important  elements  in  its 
value  and  usefulness.  Such  text-books  are  in  the  schools  for 
secular  instruction,  and  rightly  so  ;  and  the  Constitutional  pro- 
hibition of  sectarian  instruction  does  not  include  them,  even 
though  they  may  contain  passages  from  which  some  inferences 
of  sectarian  doctrine  might  possibly  be  drawn.  Furthermore, 
there  is  much  in  the  Bible  which  cannot  justly  be  character- 
ized as  sectarian.  There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  use 
of  such  matter  in  the  secular  instruction  of  the  pupils.  Much 
of  it  has  great  historical  and  literary  value,  which  may  be  thus 
utilized  without  violating  the  Constitutional  prohibition.  It  may 
also  be  used  to  inculcate  good  morals, — ^that  is,  our  duties  to 
each  other, — ^which  may  and  ought  to  be  inculated  by  the 
district  schools.  No  more  complete  code  of  morals  exists  than 
is  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  which  reaffirms  and  em- 
phasizes the  moral  obligations  laid  down  in  the  ten  command- 
ments. Concerning  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral 
ethics,  the  religious  sects  do  not  disagree. 
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VI.  It  is  urged  on  behalf  of  the  school  board  that  the  Con- 
stitution must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  surrounding 
circumstances  existing  when  it  was  framed  and  adopted^ 
and  that  contemporaneous  exposition  thereof  is  of  great 
authority.  Cases  in  this  Court  and  elsewhere  are  cited  to  these 
propositions.  Undoubtedly,  they  are  correct  rules  of  interpre- 
tation, applicable  alike  to  constitutions,  statutes  and  all  written 
instruments,  where  the  language  employed  is  of  uncertain  im- 
port ;  but,  if  the  words  of  the  instrument  are  unambiguous, 
there  i%  no  room  for  construction  outside  the  words  them- 
selves, and  the  above  rules  cease  to  be  controlling  or  import- 
ant. It  is  proper,  however,  to  consider  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition in  the  light  of  such  rules  of  interpretation.  On  the 
subject  of  contemporaneous  exposition,  counsel  refers  us  to  the 
uniform  action  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  in 
this  State,  from  1858  to  the  present  time,  recommending 
the  Bible  as  a  text-book  in  the  district  schools,  as  evi- 
dence that  the  Constitutional  provision  under  consideration 
was  not  understood  by  the  framers  of  that  instrument,  or 
the  people  who  adopted  it,  as  excluding  from  such  schools 
the  reading  of  the  Bible.  The  action  of  the  department  upon 
the  subject,  showing,  as  it  does,  the  opinions  of  the  eminent 
scholars  and  teachers  who  have  presided  bver  it  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  on  a  doubtful 
question  of  construction  would  doubtless  be  held  controlling. 
But  we  do  not  think  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tional provision  under  consideration  is  doubtful  or  uncertain, 
or  that  any  extraneous  aid  is  required  in  order  to  interpret  it 
correctly;  hence  our  judgment  cannot  properly  be  controlled 
by  the  action  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  or  the 
opinions  of  its  learned  chiefs.  The  fact  probably  is  that  the 
practice  of  Bible  reading  in  the  district  schools  was  not  ser- 
iously challenged  at  the  outset,  and  not  subjected  to  close 
legal  scrutiny  until  the  policy  of  the  department  had  become 
fixed.  It  was  but  natural  that  such  policy  should,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  be  thereafter  adhered  to.  It  is  further  said  that 
the  practice  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  district  schools  pre- 
vailed generally  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  This 
is  claimed  to  be  a  most  persuasive  fact,  showing  that  it  was 
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not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
people,  to  prohibit  the  practice.  We  do  not  know  how  the 
hot  was,  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  prac- 
tice was  ever  a  general  one  in  the  district  schools  of  the  State. 
We  are  quite  confident  that  it  is  not  so  at  the  present  time.  It 
was  said  in  the  argument,  and  not  denied,  that  the  practice 
does  not  prevail  in  the  public  schools  in  any  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  State.  But,  were  the  (act  otherwise,  for  the  rea- 
sons above  stated,  it  would  not  be  controlling. 

It  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  consider  somewhat  certain 
other  circumstances,  existing  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  which  may  iairly  be  presumed  to  have  influenced  the 
inserting  therein  of  the  provision  against  "  sectarian  instruc- 
tion "  in  the  district  schools.  The  early  settlers  of  Wisconsin 
came  chiefly  from  New  England  and  the  middle  States*  They 
represented  the  best  religious,  intellectual,  and  moral  culture, 
and  the  business  enterprise  and  sagacity,  of  the  people  of  the 
States  from  whence  they  came.  They  found  here  a  territory 
possessing  all  the  elements  essential  to  the  development  of  a 
great  State.  They  were  intensely  desirous  that  the  future 
State  should  be  settied  and  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
They  chose  from  their  number  wise,  sagacious,  Christian  men, 
imbued  with  the  sentiments  common  to  all,  to  frame  their 
Constitution.  The  Convention  assembled  at  a  time  when  im- 
migration had  become  very  large,  and  was  constantly  increas- 
ing. The  immigrants  came  from  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  but  most  largely  from  Germany  and  Ireland.  As  a 
class,  they  were  industrious,  intelligent,  honest,  and  thrifty; 
just  the  material  for  the  development  of  a  new  state.  Be- 
sides, they  brought  with  them,  collectively,  much  wealth. 
They  were  also  religious  and  sectarian.  Among  them  were 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  adherents  of  many  Protestant  sects. 
These  immigrants  were  cordially  welcomed,  and  it  is  manifest 
the  convention  framed  the  Constitution  with  reference  to  at- 
tracting them  to  Wisconsin.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  these 
immigrants  came  from  countries  in  which  a  State  religion  was 
maintained  and  enforced,  while  some  of  them  were  non-con- 
formists, and  had  suffered  under  the  disabilities  resulting  from 
their  rejection  of  the  established  religion.     What  more  tempt- 
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ing  inducement  to  cast  their  lot  with  us  could  have  been  hdd 
out  to  them  than  the  assurance  that,  in  addition  to  the  guaran* 
tees  of  the  right  of  conscience  and  of  worship  in  their  own  way, 
the  free  district  schools  in  which  their  children  were  to  be»  or 
might  be  educated,  were  absolute  common  ground,  where 
the  pupils  were  equal,  and  where  sectarian  instruction,  and 
with  it  sectarian  intolerance,  under  which  they  had  smarted  in 
the  old  country,  could  never  enter  ?  Such  were  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  convention  which  fiamed  the  Consti- 
tution.- In  the  light  of  them,  and  with  a  lively  appreciation 
by  its  members  of  the  horrors  of  sectarian  intolerance,  and 
the  priceless  value  of  perfect  religious  and  sectarian  fireedom 
and  equality,  is  it  unreasonable  to  say  that  sectarian  instruct- 
ion was  thus  excluded,  to  the  end  that  the  child  of  the  Jew  or 
Catholic,  or  Unitarian,  or  Universalist,  or  Quaker,  should  not 
be  compelled  to  listen  to  the  stated  reading  of  passages  of 
scripture  which  are  accepted  by  others  as  giving  the  lie  to  the 
rdigious  fiiith  and  belief  of  their  parents  and  themselves  ? 

It  is  argued  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  district 
schools  is  not  included  in  the  Constitutional  prohibition  of 
sectarian  instruction  therein,  because  the  Bible  is  not  specific- 
ally mentioned  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  said  that,  if  it  was 
intended  that  such  reading  was  to  be  excluded,  it  would  have 
been  so  provided  in  direct  terms.  The  argument  may  be 
plausible,  but  is  believed  to  be  unsound.  Constitutions  deal 
with  general  principles  and  policies,  and  do  not  usually  de- 
scend to  a  specification  of  particulars.  Such  is  the  character 
of  the  provision  in  question.  In  general  terms,  it  excludes 
sectarian  instruction,  and  the  exclusion  includes  all  forms  of 
such  instruction.  Its  force  would  or  might  have  been  weakened 
had  the  atten)pt  been  made  to  specify  therein  all  the  methods 
by  which  such  instruction  may  be  imparted.  We  have  a 
statute  upon  this  general  subject  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Section  3,  c.  251,  Laws  1883,  amending  Section  514,  Rev. 
St,  provides  that  in  cities  ''  no  text-books  shall  be  permitted 
in  any  free  public  schools  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  incul- 
cate sectarian  ideas."  Of  course,  this  applies  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city  of  Edgerton.  This  statute  certainly 
emphasizes  the  Constitutional  prohibition,  although  it  may  not 
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extend  its  scope.  It  is,  in  eflect,  a  legislative  declaration  that 
the  use  of  text-books  which  have  ''  a  tendency  to  inculcate 
sectarian  ideas  "  is  sectarian  instruction,  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution.  For  the  reasons  above  stated,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  text-book  in  the  public  schools, 
and  the  stated  reading  thereof  in  such  schools,  without  re- 
striction, "  has  a  tendency  to  inculcate  sectarian  ideas,"  and  is 
sectarian  instruction,  within  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the 
G>nstitution  and  the  statute. 

VII.  The  answer  of  the  respondent  states  that  the  relators' 
children  are  not  compelled  to  remain  in  the  schoolroom 
while  the  Bible  is  being  read,  but  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
there(ix>m  during  the  reading  of  the  same.  For  this  reason 
it  is  claimed  that  the  relators  have  no  good  cause  for  com- 
plaint, even  though  such  reading  be  sectarian  instruction.  We 
cannot  give  our  sanction  to  this  position.  When,  as  in  this 
case,  a  small  minority  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  school  is  ex- 
cluded, for  any  cause,  from  a  stated  scl^ool  exercise,  particu- 
larly when  such  cause  is  apparent  hostilit}'  to  the  Bible,  which 
a  majority  of  the  pupils  have  been  taught  to  revere,  from  that 
moment  the  excluded  pupil  loses  caste  with  his  fellows,  and  is 
liable  to  be  regarded  with  aversion,  and  subjected  to  reproach 
and  insult  But  it  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  argument 
that  the  practice  in  question  tends  to  destroy  the  equality  of 
the  pupils  which  the  G>nstitution  seeks  to  establish  and  pro- 
tect, and  puts  a  portion  of  them  to  serious  disadvantage  in 
many  ways  with  respect  to  the  others. 

VIII.  The  forgoing  views  render  unnecessary  any  ex- 
tended discussion  of  the  question  whether  such  reading  of 
the  Bible  is  or  may  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
guaranteed  by  Section  i8  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  (Article  i, 
G)nst)  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  concerning 
the  limitations  of  that  right.  That  there  are  limitations  thereto 
must  be  conceded.  For  example,  a  Mormon  may  believe  that 
the  practice  of  polygamy  is  a  religious  duty ;  yet  no  court 
would  regard  his  conscience  in  that  behalf  for  a  moment, 
should  he  put  his  belief  into  practice.  The  petition  alleges 
that,  in  addition  to  their  objections  to  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion, th^  relators  have  conscientious  scruples  against  the  read- 
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ing  of  any  version  of  the  Bible  to  their  children,  either  in  the 
district  schools  or  elsewhere,  without  authoritative  note,  com- 
ment, or  exposition,  because  the  practice  may  lead  their  chil- 
dren to  adopt  dangerous  errors,  and  irreligious  fiiith,  practice, 
and  worship.  When  we  remember  that  wise  and  good  men 
have  struggled  and  agonized  through  the  centuries  to  find  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  employing  to  that  end 
all  the  resources  of  great  intellectual  power,  profound  scholar- 
ship, and  exalted  spiritual  attainment,  and  yet  with  such  widely 
divergent  results ;  and,  further,  that  the  relators  conscientiously 
believe  that  their  church  furnishes  them  means,  and  the  only 
means  of  correct  and  in&llible  interpretation — ^we  can  scarcely 
say  their  conscientious  scruples  against  the  reading  of  any  ver- 
sion  of  the  Bible  to  their  children,  unaccompanied  by  such  inter- 
pretation, are  entitled  to  no  consideration.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  it  may  safely  be  said,  and  nothing  further  need  be 
said  upon  the  subject,  than  that  when  a  man's  conscience  coin- 
cides with  the  law,  and  he  obeys  its  dictates,  he  will  be 
protected. 

IX.  Whether  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools 
is  religious  worship,  and  whether  it  constitutes  the  school- 
house,  for  the  time  being,  a  place  of  worship,  and,  if  so, 
whether  such  reading  during  school  hours,  as  a  school  exer- 
cise, against  the  consent  of  a  tax-payer,  compels  him  to  sup- 
port a  place  of  worship,  within  the  meaning  of  Section  18  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  are  questions  which  will  not  be  here  dis- 
cussed. These  questions  are  considered  in  an  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Cassoday  filed  herewith. 

X.  A  number  of  cases  in  different  States,  supposed  to  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  main  question  here  considered  and  deter- 
mined, have  been  cited,  and  quotations  made  therefrom  at 
considerable  length  by  the  respective  counsel,  and  by  the  Cir- 
cuit Judge  in  his  elaborate  opinion  overruling  the  demurrer 
to  the  answer.  None  of  the  States  in  which  those  decisions  were 
made  seem  to  have  in  their  Constitutions  a  direct  prohibition 
of  sectarian  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  believed 
that  this  State  was  the  first  which  expressly  embodied  the 
prohibition  in  its  fundamental  law,  and  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  direct  adjudication  of  the  question  under  consideration 
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by  any  court  previously  to  Judge  Bennett's  decision  in  this 
case,  except  (as  we  are  informed)  the  late  Judge  Stewart  de- 
cided, in  some  case  before  him  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Sauk 
county  (but  at  what  time  we  are  not  advised),  that  the  Con- 
stitution prohibits  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  district 
schools.  Practically,  therefore,  we  are  now  determining  a 
question  of  first  impression,  and  it  must  be  determined  upon 
general  principles  of  law.  Cases  from  which  only  mere  in- 
ferences, more  or  less  remote,  can  be  deduced,  afford  but 
little  aid  to  correct  judgment  in  this  case.  Hence  the  cases 
cited  have  not  been  specially  referred  to  in  this  opinion.  Some 
of  them  are  nearer  in  point  on  the  question  considered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Cassoday,  and  he  has  referred  to  and  commented  upon 
them  in  his  opinion,  in/ra. 

XI.  The  drifl  of  some  remarks  in  the  argument  of  counsel 
for  the  respondent,  and  perhaps,  also  in  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Bennett,  is,  that  the  exclusion  of  Bible  reading  from  the  dis- 
trict schools  is  derogatory  to  the  value  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
a  blow  to  their  influence  upon  the  conduct  and  consciences  of 
men,  and  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  religion.  We  most  em- 
phatically reject  these  views.  The  priceless  truths  of  the 
Bible  are  best  taught  to  our  youth  in  the  church,  the  Sabbath 
and  parochial  schools,  the  social  religious  meetings,  and, 
above  all,  by  parents  in  the  home  circle.  There,  these  truths 
may  be  explained  and  enforced,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
child  guarded  and  protected,  and  his  spiritual  nature  directed 
and  cultivated,  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  parental 
conscience.  The  Constitution  does  not  interfere  with  such 
teaching  and  culture.  It  only  banishes  theological  polemics 
from  the  district  schools.  It  does  this,  not  because  of  any 
hostility  to  religion,  but  because  the  people  who  adopted  it  be- 
lieved that  the  public  good  would  thereby  be  promoted,  and  they 
so  declared  in  the  preamble.  Religion  teaches  obedience  to 
law,  and  flourishes  best  where  good  government  prevails. 
The  Constitutional  prohibition  was  adopted  in  the  interest  of 
good  government;  and  it  argues  but  little  faith  in  the  vitality 
and  power  of  religion  to  predict  disaster  to  its  progress  be- 
cause a  Constitutional  provision,  enacted  for  such  a  purpose,  is 
fiuthfully  executed. 

Vol.  XXXVIIL— 20 
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The  order  of  the  Circuit  Court  overruling  the  demurrer  of 
the  relators  to  the  answer  to  the  school  board  must  be  re- 
versed, and  the  cause  remanded,  with  directions  to  that  Court 
to  give  judgment  for  the  relators  on  the  demurrer,  awarding  a 
peremptory  writ  of  mandamus^  as  prayed  in  the  petition. 

Cassoday,  J.  {cancurring.)  The  gravity  of  the  questions 
involved  in  this  case  are  fully  appreciated  They  have  re- 
ceived the  careful  consideration  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Court  The  writing  of  the  formal  opinion  has  fiiUen  to  the 
lot  of  Mr.  Justice  Lyon.  At  his  suggestion,  a  sqMurate  pre- 
sentation of  one  branch  of  the  case  is  here  made.  Before  en- 
tering upon  its  direct  discussion,  however,  but  as  leading  to 
it,  a  few  general  observations  may  not  be  wholly  unprofitable. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  once  observed  by  Mr.  Justice  Bald- 
win that,  "  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  we  must 
look  to  the  history  of  the  times,  and  examine  the  state  of 
things  existing  when  it  was  framed  and  adopted,  to  ascertain 
the  old  law,  the  mischief,  and  the  remedy : "  Rhodi  Island  v. 
Massachusetts  (1838),  12  Pet  (37  U.  S.)  723. 

A  few  years  later,  Mr.  Justice  Story  said : 

*'Pei)iapt  the  safest  rale  of  bterpretatioo,  after  all,  will  be  found  to  be,  to  look 
to  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  paiticular  powers,  duties,  and  rq^hts,  with  all  the 
lights  and  aids  of  contemporary  history ;  and  to  gi^e  to  the  words  of  each,  just 
such  operation  and  force,  consistent  with  their  legitimate  meaning,  as  may  fiurly 
secure  and  attain  the  ends  proposed :  "  Prigg  ▼.  Pennsyhfomia  (1842),  16  IVt 
(41  U.  S.)  610,  611. 

These  observations  were,  of  course,  made  with  reference  to 
our  Federal  Constitution,  but  they  are  equally  sqpplicable  to 
our  State  Constitution.  In  so  far  as  the  rules  there  suggested 
may  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  provisions  of  our  Constitu* 
tion  here  involved,  they  may  properly  be  invoked.  It  is  prob- 
ably in  this  view  that  counsel  have  dwelt  so  extensively  upon 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  and  its  status  under  dif- 
ferent charters  and  constitutions ;  although  much  of  it  has  a 
very  remote,  if  any,  bearing  upon  the  questions  here  pre- 
sented. 

All  are  ^miliar  with  the  iact  that  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  were  divided  into  "  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees," 
and  ''  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees."     Paul  declared,  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  Agrippa,  "  that,  after  the  straitest  sect "  of  their  re- 
ligion, he  had  "  lived  a  Pharisee ; "  and,  when  TertuUus  charged 
him  with  being  "  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes," 
he  boldly  confessed  "that  after  the  ivay  which  they"  called 
"  heresy,"  or,  as  the  new  version  has  it,  "  a  sect,"  he  had  wor- 
shiped or  served  the  God  of  his  fiithers ;  and  afterwards,  to 
the  **  chief  of  the  Jews  "  at  Rome,  he  discoursed  ''  concern- 
ing this  sect,"  and  persuaded  **  them  concerning  Jesus,  both 
from  the  law  of  Moses  and  from  the  prophets."  Of  course, 
"  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  "  subsequently  acquired  the  more 
honorable  name  of  **  Christians."  As  the  centuries  rolled  on, 
and  Christians  became  more  numerous,  disputes  arose  among 
themselves,  irom  time  to  time,  in  matters  of  fiiith,  doctrine, 
practice,  and  interpretation  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture ; 
and  these  led  to  repeated  divisions  and  subdivisions,  until  the 
different  sects  of  Christians  became  very  numerous.  There  is 
no  purpose  here  of  indicating  that  the  Holy  Scriptures;— the 
Old  and  New  Testament, — ^if  considered  as  a  whole,  and  fully 
comprehended,  would  exclude  from  the  promises  therein  con- 
tained any  of  the  human  race  complying  with  the  essential 
conditions  therein  prescribed;  but  since  every  translation 
made  by  man  must  be  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  since  the 
application  of  particular  passages  is  liable  to  be  made  with 
partial  apprehension,  and  biased,  or  even  distorted,  judgment, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  texts  of  Scripture  may  be  read 
with  such  an  emphasis  and  tone  as  to  become  excessively 
sectarian. 

While  the  members  of  any  particular  sect  may  be  willing 
to  have  one  of  their  own  number  read  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools,  yet  they  are  not  always  willing  to  concede  the  same 
to  a  member  of  a  sect  believing  in  an  opposite  &ith  or  doct- 
rine. But  the  law  is  impartial,  and  has  given  no  rights  to  any 
one  sect  that  is  not  equally  secured  to  every  other.  The  re- 
lation of  the  church  to  the  Scriptures  has  been  a  subject  of 
controversy  ever  since  the  Reformation.  Upon  that  question, 
even  Protestants  have  differed.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  "  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Pro- 
testants ;  "  while  others  have  declared  that  "  the  living  church 
is  more  than  the  dead  Bible,  for  it  is  the  Bible,  and  somethings 
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more."  The  relations  of  Church  and  State  have  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  for  many  centuries ;  and  at  certain  times, 
and  in  certain  nations  of  Europe,  one  particular  sect  has  been 
the  established  church  of  the  State,  and  at  other  times,  or  in 
other  nations,  the  belief  of  some  other  sect  has  been  the 
established  religion ;  while  other  sects,  not  so  favored,  were 
either  exterminated  altogether,  or  permitted  to  remain  on 
conditions  more  or  less  disagreeable  and  humiliating.  These 
discriminations  naturally  generated  bitterness,  enmities,  and 
even  cruel  war  among  brethren.  Many  of  the  early  immi- 
grants to  this  country  had  felt  the  despotism  of  such  intoler- 
ance, and  came  hither  in  consequence  of  it.  They  came  from 
different  countries  of  Europe,  and,  consequently,  had  experi- 
enced different  types  of  intolerance.  Some  of  them  were  as 
narrow  minded,  in  such  matters,  as  their  oppressors  had  been ; 
and  hence  no  sooner  acquired  civil  power  than  they  them- 
selves became  intolerant  towards  all  sects  except  their  own. 
Such  divisions,  controversies,  and  contentions  among  profess- 
ing Christians  were  supposed  by  many  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
sublime  teachings  and  fraternal  spirit  revealed  to  the  world 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

Many  of  the  colonists,  especially  when  they  came  to 
the  formation  of  State  governments,  proved  to  be  suffi- 
ciently broad  and  liberal  to  exact  nothing  for  themselves  nor 
their  particular  sect  that  they  were  unwilling  to  grant  to 
every  other  citizen  and  his  particular  sect  This  benign  spirit 
seemed  to  extend,  as  its  wisdom  became  more  manifest  by  ex* 
perience.  True,  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  adopted 
in  1778,  declared  that  the  "  Christian  Protestant  religion"  was 
the  "established  religion  "  of  that  State ;  but  that  was  modified 
in  1790  so  as  to  secure  freedom,  and  prevent  discrimination  or 
preferences,  in  worship  or  religion.  The  Constitution  of 
North  Carolina  of  1776  excluded  from  office  all  non-believers 
in  the  Protestant  religion,  or  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testament ;  while  the  Constitution  of  Delaware  of  the 
same  year,  made  every  official  subscribe  to  a  confession  of 
faith;  but  that  was  abrogated  16  years  afterwards,  and  equal 
protection  was  extended  to  all  sects.  So  the  first  Constitu- 
tions of  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hanipshire,  and. 
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later,  of  Connecticut,  provided  for  the  support,  by  taxation 
or  otherwise,  of  the  Christian,  or  Protestant  Christian  religion, 
with  more  or  less  toleration  guaranteed  to  other  sects.  Such 
direct  sanction  and  toleration  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  a 
lingering  attachment  for,  or  a  sympathy  with,  the  European 
theory  of  union  between  Church  and  State.  But  the  several 
States  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and 
Virginia  from  the  first,  and,  later,  Maine  and  Rhode  Island,  of 
the  New  England  States,  and  every,  or  nearly  every,  State  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  after  the  organization  of  the  federal 
government,  expressly  secured,  in  effect,  in  their  respective 
State  Constitutions,  the  equal  freedom  of  every  religious 
sect,  organization,  and  society,  with  a  guarantee  against  pref- 
erence or  discrimination.  So  firm  had  become  the  public 
conviction  in  favor  of  a  broad  liberality  and  equal  protection 
in  such  matters,  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  our  nat- 
ional government,  that  although  the  Federal  Constitution,  as 
originally  adopted,  did  not  mention  or  refer  to  the  subject,  yet 
the  first  session  of  the  first  congress  proposed  the  first  amend- 
ment to  that  instrument,  prohibiting  congress  from  making 
any  "  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof,"  notwithstanding  no  power  had 
therein  been  granted  to  enact  such  a  law,  and  no  such  law 
could  be  legally  enacted  without  such  grant  of  power  first  be- 
ing made. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  school  board  contends,  in  effect, 
that  the  third  of  the  "  articles  of  compact  between  the  orig- 
inal States  and  the  people  and  States  "  carved  out  of  the  old 
**  North-West  Territory  "  is  still  in  force  in  Wisconsin  ;  and 
that  under  it  this  State  is  required  and  bound  to  directly  fos- 
ter and  encourage  "  religion  "  through  schools  and  education. 
Assuming  such  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  article, — which  is,  to 
-say  the  least,  debatable, — ^still  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  say, 
in  addition  to  what  is  said  by  my  associate,  that  by  the  adopt- 
ion of  our  State  Constitution,  and  the  admission  of  the  State 
into  the  Union,  that  article  became  superseded,  and  ceased  to  be 
longer  in  force.  This  has,  in  effect,  been  firmly  settled  by  the 
repeated  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States : 
Pollard  V.  Hagan  ( 1 845  ),  3  How.  (44  U.  S.)  2 1 2 ;  Permoliv.  First 
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3///;i^<>a/i(^(i845),Id.609;  Straderw.  GraAam{iSso),  ioId.(5i 
U.  S.)  94,  97 ;  Escanaba  Co.  v.  Chicago  (1883),  107  U.  S.  678  ; 
Cardwellv.  Bridge  Co.  (1885),  113  Id.  205;  Huse  v.  Glover 
(1886),  119  Id.  543;  Sands  w.  Improvement  Co.  (1887),  123  Id. 
288 ;  Bridge  Co.  v.  Hatch  (1888),  125  Id.  9. 

The  question,  therefore  recurs,  whether  the  provisions  of  our 
State  Constitution  here  involved,  when  construed  with  reference 
to  the  evils,  or  supposed  evils,  thereby  sought  to  be  suppressed, 
and  the  object  or  purpose  thereby  sought  to  be  secured,  per- 
mitted.or  prohibited  the  stated  reading  of  the  Bible  as  a  text- 
book in  the  public  schools.  Wisconsin,  as  one  of  the  later 
States  admitted  into  the  Union,  having  before  it  the  exper- 
ience of  others,  and  probably  in  view  of  its  heterogeneous  pop- 
ulation, as  mentioned  in  the  opinion  of  my  associate,  has,  in 
her  organic  law,  probably  furnished  a  more  complete  bar  to 
any  preference  for,  or  discrimination  against,  any  religious 
sect,  organization,  or  society,  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Our  State  Constitution  expressly  prohibits  any  relig- 
ious test  as  a  qualification  for  office,  or  the  exclusion  of  any 
witness  in  consequence  of  his  religious  opinion.  (Section  19, 
art.  I.)  Aside  from  the  clause  just  referred  to,  and  the  one 
against  sectarian  instruction,  so  fully  considered  by  my 
Brother  Lyon,  our  State  Constitution  provides  that — 

*<(i)  the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  Almightf  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience  shall  never  be  infringed ;  (2)  nor  shall  any  man  be  com- 
pelled to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  minis- 
try, against  his  consent ;  (3)  nor  shall  any  control  of,  or  interference  with,  the  rights 
of  conscience  be  permitted,  or  any  preference  be  given  by  law  to  any  religions 
establishments  or  modes  of  worship;  (4)  nor  shall  any  money  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  religioas  societies,  or  religions  or  theological  semi- 
naries."    (Section  18,  art  i.) 

The  decisions  of  Courts  in  States  having  no  such  constitu- 
tional prohibition,  of  course  can  have  no  application  to  the 
case  at  bar.  The  question  thus  presented  is  not  one  of  sec- 
tarian predilection,  nor  of  religious  belief,  nor  of  theological 
conception,  nor  of  sentiment,  but  one  of  fundamental  law.  It 
is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  this  Court  to  make  or  unmake,  but 
simply  to  construe  this  provision  of  the  Constitution.  All 
questions  of  political  and  governmental  ethics,  all  questions  of 
policy,  must  be  regarded,  as  having  been  fully  considered  by 
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the  convention  which  framed,  and  conclusively  determined  by 
the  people  who  adopted,  the  Constitution  more  than  40 
years  ago.  The  oath  of  every  official  in  the  State  is  to  sup- 
port that  G>nstitution  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  might  have  been : 
Railroad  Co.  v.  Taylor  Co.  (1881),  52  Wis.  58;  Lake  Co.  v. 
RMns  (1889),  130  U.  S.  672.  That  oath  is  to  be  kept  sacred, 
with  strict  integrity  of  purpose,  and  without  any  sectarian,  re- 
ligious, or  political  bias  or  equivocation. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  the  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion quoted,  we  are  to  remember  that  canon  of  construction 
adverted  to  by  my  associate,  and  aptly  expressed  by  Mar- 
shall, C.  J.,  in  these  words  : 

"  AltlKMigli  the  spirit  of  an  instmmeot,  especially  of  a  Constitntioo,  is  to  be  re- 
spected not  less  than  its  letter,  yet  the  spirit  is  to  be  collected  chiefly  from  its 
words.  It  would  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  infer  from  extrinsic  circnm- 
stances  that  a  case  for  which  the  words  of  an  instrument  expressly  proTide  shall 
be  exempted  from  hs  operation."  Sturges  v.  Crownimhield  (1819),  4  Wheat  (47 
U.  S.  202) 

Similar  expressions  have  come  to  us  from  the  same  Court 
within  a  year : 

"  If  the  words  convey  a  definite  meaning  which  inToWes  no  absurdity,  nor  any 
contradiction  of  other  parts  of  the  instrument,  then  that  meaning,  apparent  on  the 
face  of  the  instnmient,  must  be  accepted,  and  neither  the  courts  nor  the  legisla- 
ture have  the  right  to  add  to  it  or  take  from  it :"  Lake  Co,  ▼.  Rollins  (18S9), 
130  U.  S.  670. 

The  first  and  third  clauses  of  the  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion quoted  are  similar  in  their  scope,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  together.    They  read  : 

"(i)  The  tight  of  every  man  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience  shall  never  be  infringed ;  *  *  *  (3)  nor  shall  any  con- 
trol of,  or  interference  with,  the  rights  of  conscience  be  permitted,  or  any  prefer- 
ence be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  establishment  or  modes  of  worship." 

This  language  is  quite  similar  to,  and  may  have  been  taken 
in  part  firom,  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
other  States.  In  commenting  upon  a  similar  clause  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Constitution,  in  the  celebrated  Girard  Will  Case 
{Vidalv.  Girard's  B^rs.  (1848,)  2  How.  (43  U.  S.),  198),  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  speaking  for  the  whole  Court,  observed : 
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*<  Language  more  comprehensive  for  the  complete  protection  of  erery  Tarietj  of 
religious  opinion  could  scarcely  be  used ;  and  it  must  have  been  intended  to  ex- 
tend equally  to  all  sects,  whether  they  believed  in  Qiristianity  or  not,  and  whether 
they  were  Jews  or  infidels.  So  that  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that,  altboogfa 
Christianity  be  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  State,  yet  it  is  so  in  this  qualified 
sense  that  its  divine  origin  and  truth  are  admitted,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
maliciously  and  openly  reviled  and  blasphemed  against,  to  the  annoyance  of  be- 
lievers or  the  injury  of  the  public.  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  si^wene  eouit  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Uptkgrapk  ▼.  Comm.  (l8l4)>  "  Seig.  h.  R.  (Fit.)  394." 

In  commenting  upon  a  similar  clause  in  the  Ohio  Constitu- 
tion, Mr.  Justice  Thurman,  speaking  for  the  whole  Court,  said : 

'<  We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  all  religions  are  tolenvted  in  Ohio ;  bnt  the  ex- 
pression is  not  strictly  accurate.  Much  less  accurate  is  it  to  say  that  one  religion 
is  a  part  of  our  law,  and  all  others  only  tolerated.  It  is  not  by  mere  toleration 
that  every  individual  here  is  protected  io  his  belief  or  disbelief.  He  reposes  not 
upon  the  leniency  of  government,  or  the  liberality  of  any  clam  or  sect  of  Ben, 
but  upon  his  natural,  indefeasible  rights  of  eooscieocet  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  Constitution,  are  beyond  the  control  or  interference  of  any  human  ■lUuiiij.'* 
Bloom  V.  Richards  (1853),  2  Ohio  St  39a 

In  considering  the  two  clauses  quoted  from  our  Constitu- 
tion, we  are  to  bear  in  mind  the  general  proposition  conceded 
by  all,  that  our  State  Constitution  is  not  a  grant,  but  a  limita- 
tion, of  powers.  State  v.  Forest  Co.  (1889),  74  Wis.  415. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  and  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  these 
clauses  operate  as  a  perpetual  bar  to  the  State,  and  each  of 
the  three  departments  of  the  State  government,  and  every 
agency  thereof,  from  the  infringement,  control  or  interference 
with  the  individual  rights  of  every  person,  as  indicated  therein, 
or  the  giving  of  any  preference  by  law  to  any  religious  sect  or 
mode  of  worship.  They  presuppose  the  voluntary  exercise  of 
such  rights  by  any  person  or  body  of  persons  who  may  de- 
sire, and  by  implication  guarantee  protection  in  the  freedom  of 
such  exercise.  We  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  in  this  State, 
under  our  present  Constitution,  any  statutes  of  toleration,  nor 
of  union,  directly  or  indirectly,  between  Church  and  State,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  Constitution  forbids  all  such  pre- 
ferences and  guarantees  all  such  rights.  But  the  exercise  of 
such  rights  by  one  person,  or  any  given  number  of  persons, 
cannot  be  so  extended  as  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
similar  rights  by  other  persons,  nor  so  far  as  to  prevent  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  powers  of  the  State  in  pre- 
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serving  order,  securing  good  citizenship,  the  administration  of 
law,  and  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest :  Stansbttry  v.  Marks 
{1793).  2  Dall.  (2  U.  S.)  213 ;  Comm.  v.  1^^^(1817),  3  Serg.  & 
R.  (Pa.)  48 ;  Coinm.  v.  Lcshcr  (1828).  17  Id.  155  ;  McGatrickw. 
Wason  (1855),  4  Ohio  St.  566;  Simon  v.  Grata  (1831),  23 
Amer.  Dec.  33  ;  Shaver  w.  State  (1850),  10  Ark.  259;  Ferritcr 
V.  Tyler  (1876),  48  Vt.  469;  State  v.  Judge  (i^^-f),  39  La. 
An.  133.  Such  statutes  come  within  no  Constitutional  pro- 
hibition, and  are  founded  upon  an  impregnable  basis.  The 
two  clauses  mentioned  recognize  the  existence  of  different 
religious  establishments  or  sects,  and  different  modes  of  wor- 
ship ;  but  they  do  not  have  so  direct  a  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion here  presented  as  the  second  and  fourth  clauses,  which 
will  now  be  considered. 

The  second  clause  of  the  section  quoted  is  to  the  effect  that 
no  man  shall  "  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any 
place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry,  against  his  con- 
sent" Is  the  stated  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools, 
as  a  text-book,  "  worship,"  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  ? 
As  indicated  in  the  clauses  already  considered,  the  word  "  wor- 
ship," as  here  used,  includes  any  and  every  mode  of  worship- 
ing Almighty  God.     Webster  has  defined  it  as — 

*'  The  act  of  paying  divine  honors  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  religious  reverence 
and  homage ;  adoration  paid  to  God,  or  a  being  viewed  as  God.  *  «  «  «  The 
worship  of  God  is  an  eminent  part  of  religion,  and  prayer  is  a  chief  part  of  re- 
ligious worship.' " 

Worcester  defines  it  as — 

"  (3)  Adoration ;  a  religious  act  of  reverence ;  honor  paid  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, or  by  heathen  nations  to  their  deities.  *  Worship  consists  in  the  performance 
of  all  those  external  acts,  and  the  observance  of  all  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  in 
which  men  engage  with  the  profei»ed  and  sole  view  of  honoring  God.  *  *  * 
They  join  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire  of  creatures  wanting  voice.'  *  *  * 
(4)  Honor;  respect;  civil  deference." 

The  Imperial  defines  it  as — 

*  (4)  Chiefly  and  eminently,  the  act  of  paying  divine  honors  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  or  the  reverence  and  homage  paid  to  Him  in  religious  exercises,  consisting 
in  adoration,  confession,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  the  like." 

The  Bible  Dictionary  declares  that — 

"The  worship  of  God,  both  spiritual  and  visible,  private  and  public,  by  indi- 
viduals, families  and  communities  *  *  *  is  abundantly  commanded  in  His 
word." 
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In  theology,  we  are  told  that — 

**  The  honor  which  is  due  in  a  peculiar  Jiense  to  God  consists,  sapremely,  in  re- 
ligious worship,  in  making  Him  the  object  of  our  supreme  affection,  and  rendering 
to  Him  our  supreme  obedience."     i  Dwight's  Theo.  55$. 

Certainly,  the  reading  of  the  holy  scriptures,  as  the  eternal 
word  of  God,  in  obedience  to  the  often-repeated  injunction 
therein  contained,  whether  by  the  individual  in  private,  or  in 
the  fiunily,  or  in  the  public  assembly,  is  an  essential  part  of 
divine  worship.  Every  sermon  is  based  upon  some  text 
of  scripture.  Most  prayers  are  preceded  by  the  reading 
of  some  passage  of  scripture,  as  an  intelligent  guide  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  worshiper  or  worshipers.  The  sermon  on  the 
mount  contains  the  prayer  taught  by  the  blessed  Lord.  Is  it 
possible  for  any  genuine  believer  in  the  Christian  religion  to  read 
or  listen  to  the  reading  of  that  sermon,  and  especially  that 
prayer,  without  being  filled  with  a  holy  sense  of  honor,  rever- 
ence, adoration,  and  homage  to  Almighty  God,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  worship  ?  We  must  hold  that  the  stated  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  as  a  text-book  may  be  **  wor- 
ship '*  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
under  consideration.  If,  then,  such  reading  of  the  Bible  is 
worship,  can  there  be  any  doubt  but  what  the  school-room  in 
which  it  is  so  statedly  read  is  a ''  place  of  worship,^'  within  the 
meaning  of  the  same  clause  of  the  Constitution  ?  Counsel 
seem  to  argue  that  such  place  of  worship  should  be  con- 
fined to  some  church  edifice,  jor  place  where  the  members  of  a 
church  statedly  worship.  Some  of  the  earlier  Constitutions 
having  similar  clauses,  used  the  words  "building"  and 
"  church."  Manifestly,  the  words  "  place  of  worship  '*  were 
advisedly  used,  as  applicable  to  any  *'  place "  or  structure 
where  worship  is  statedly  held,  and  which  the  citizen  is  ''com- 
pelled to  attend,"  or  the  tax-payers  are  compelled  "  to  erect  or 
support."  The  mere  fact  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
school  hours  is  devoted  to  such  worship  in  no  way  justifies 
such  use,  as  against  an  objecting  tax-payer.  If  the  right  be 
conceded,  then  the  length  of  time  so  devoted  becomes  a 
matter  of  discretion.  If  such  right  does  not  exist,  then  any 
length  of  time,  however  short,  is  forbidden. 

The  relators,  as  tax-payers  of  the  district,  were  compelled  to 
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aid  in  the  erection  of  the  school  building  in  question,  and  also 
to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  school  maintained  therein.  (Sec- 
tions 430,  430^,  San.  &  B.  Ann.  St.)  Being  thus  compelled  to 
aid  in  such  erection  and  support,  they  have  a  legal  right  to 
object  to  its  being  used  as  a  "  place  of  worship.''  In  fact,  it 
has  been  held  that  it  can  be  devoted  to  no  other  use,  as  against 
an  objecting  tax-payer.  School  DisL  v.  Arnold { 1 867),  2 1  Wis. 
657.  In  that  case  a  temperance  society  obtained  permission 
from  a  majority  of  the  electors  present  at  a  school  meeting, 
duly  called,  to  hold  its  meetings  in  the  school-house ;  but  it 
was  held  that  such  electors  had  no  authority  to  thus  divert  its 
use.  The  present  chief  justice,  speaking  for  the  Court,  among 
other  things  said — 

"The  statute  has  not  given  the  board,  nor  the  electors  of  the  district,  any 
authority  to  permit  a  school-house  to  be  used  for  a  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
])erance,  or  anjrthing  of  the  kind.  So  the  action  of  the  electors  of  the  district 
«    «    •    was  wholly  unauthorized  and  furnished  no  defense  to  the  action." 

To  the  same  effect  are  Spencer  v.  Sckool-DisL  ( 1 875),  1 5  Kan. 
259;  Dorton  v.  Heam  (1878),  (}j  Mo.  301 ;  Scofield  v.  School 
Dist.  (1858),  27  Conn.  499 ;  Weir  v.  Day,  ( 1 878),  35  Ohio  St.  143. 
There  are  cases  of  a  contrary  import,  but  it  is  very  certain 
that,  as  against  an  objecting  tax-payer,  such  school-house  can- 
not be  devoted  to  a  use  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  State;  as,  for  instance,  as  a  place  of  worship. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  clause  we  are  considering 
which  requires  attention.  Under  our  statutes  the  children  of  the 
relators,  between  certain  ages,  were  bound  to  attend  some  public 
or  private  school  for  a  certain  period  of  each  year :  (Section 
489a,  San.  &  B.Ann.  St  chapter  121,  Laws  1879;  chapter 
298;  Laws  1882,  chapter  73;  Laws  1887),  superseded  by 
section  489^  (San.  &  B.  Ann.  St.  chapter  519,  Laws  1889).  In 
the  case  of  a  poor  man,  incapable  of  educating  his  children  at 
private  expense,  they  are  "  compelled  to  attend  "  such  school 
without  the  consent  of  themselves  or  their  parents,  notwith- 
standing it  is,  in  a  limited  sense,  a  place  of  worship ;  and  in 
the  case  of  men  of  property  it  might  impose  an  unauthorized 
burden.  This,  as  we  understand,  is  prohibited  by  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  we  are  considering. 

The  fourth  clause  of  the  section  of  the  Constitution  quoted 
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declares,  in  effect,  that  no  money  shall  '*  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  for  the  benefit  of  religious  societies,  or  religious  or 
theological  seminaries."  As  argued  by  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  school  board,  the  word  **  treasury/'  in  this  clause  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  State  treasury.  But  we  are  to  remember  that 
the  school  in  question  receives  annually  from  the  State  treas- 
uiy  its  proportionate  share,  not  only  of  the  school  fund  in- 
come, (section  554,  Rev.  St;  section  3,  c  124,  Laws  1885  ;  and 
chapter  277,  Laws  1887)  but  also  of  the  one-mill  tax  (section 
1070a,  San.  &  B.  Ann.  St. ;  chapter  287,  Laws  1885).  The 
question  thus  recurs  whether  the  money  thus  drawn  from  the 
State  treasury  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  schools 
in  question  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  religious  seminary,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution.  A  seminary 
is  defined  by  Webster « 


**  A  place  of  tnining  ;  institution  of  edacation ;  a  ichool,  icadenf,  college,  or 
university,  in  which  yoang  persons  are  instkncted  in  the  tereral  fanaches  of  learn- 
ing which  may  qualify  them  for  their  future  employments." 

It  manifestly  includes  institutions  of  learning  or  education 
of  different  grades.  But  a  religious  seminary  of  any  one 
grade  is  just  as  effectually  forbidden  as  a  religious  seminary  of 
any  higher  or  other  grade.  The  thing  that  is  prohibited 
is  the  drawing  of  any  money  from  the  State  treasury  for  the 
benefit  of  any  religious  school.  If  the  stated  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  school  as  a  text-book  is  not  only,  in  a  limited 
sense,  worship,  but  also  instruction,  as  it  manifestly  is,  then 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  it  is  religious  in- 
struction ;  and  hence  the  money  so  drawn  from  the  State 
treasury  was  for  the  benefit  of  a  religious  school,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitutions  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
some  other  States  differ  so  widely  from  ours  as  to  make  the 
adjudications  in  those  States  almost  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
question  here  presented.  It  is  conceded  that  no  decision  has 
been  found,  under  Constitutional  provisions  like  ours,  squarely 
sustaining  the  ruling  of  the  learned  trial  Court.  Some  things 
have  been  said  in  some  of  the  cases  cited,  arising  under  some- 
what similar  Constitutional  provisions,  that  may  seem  to  support 
it.    Among  these  are  Donalioe  v.  Richards  (1854),  38  Me.  379; 
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Ferriter  v.  Tyler  ( 1 876),  48  Vt.  444 ;  Moore  v.  Monroe  ( 1 884),  64 
Iowa, 367;  Millard y.  Board (i 887),  1 2 1  III.  297.  The  Maine  case, 
largely  involving  other  considerations,  is  based,  in  part,  upon 
decisions  under  Constitutions  widely  differing  from  ours,  and 
was  decided  under  a  Constitution  containing  none  of  the  pro- 
visions upon  which  especial  stress  is  here  laid.  The  same  is 
partially  true  of  the  Vermont  case.  The  same  is  true  in  a 
limited  sense  of  the  Iowa  and  Illinois  cases,  and  in  neither  of 
which  is  any  adjudication  cited.  The  following  cases  seem  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  conclusions  we  l)ave  reached:  State  v, 
HaUock  (1882),  16  Nev.  373 ;  Board  w.  Minor  (1872),  23  Ohio 
St  21 1 ;  State  v.  White  (1882),  82  Ind.  278 ;  Spencer  v.  Sc/iool- 
Dist,,  supra  ;  Dorton  v.  Heam,  supra  ;  Scofield  v.  School-Dist,, 
supra;  and  Weir  v.  Day^  supra.  They  are,  moreover,  in  har- 
mony with  prior  decisions  of  this  Court :  Morroiv  v.  Wood 
(1874),  35  Wis.  59;  School-Dist  v.  Arnold^  supra.  In  the 
Nevada  case,  the  decision  was  adverse  to  the  use  of  the 
Catholic  Bible.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  an 
extended  analysis  of  the  numerous  adjudications  cited,  since 
the  Constitutional  provisions  here  involved  rest  upon  us  with  an 
imperative  command.  The  unanimous  result  of  our  deliber- 
ations is  as  directed  by  Mr.  Justice  Lyon. 

Orton,  J.  I  must  fully  and  cordially  concur  in  the  deci- 
sion and  in  the  opinions  of  Justices  Lvon  and  Cassodav  in  this 
case.  It  is  not  needful  that  any  other  opinion  should  be  writ- 
ten, but  I  thought  it  proper  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  such  concurrence  in  the  decisions  : 

"The  right  of  every  man  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience  shall  never  be  infringed ;  nor  shall  any  man  be  compelled 
to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship ;  «  *  *  nor  shall  any  con- 
trol of,  or  interference  with,  the  rights  of  conscience  be  permitted,  or  any  preference 
l>e  given  by  law  to  any  religious  establishments  or  modes  of  worship."  Const, 
art.  I,  2  18. 

•*  No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  any  oftke  of 
public  trust  under  the  State,  and  no  person  shall  be  rendered  incompetent  to  give 
evidence  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  in  consequence  of  his  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion."  Id.  {  19.  The  interest  of  the  school  fund,  "  and  all  other 
revenues  derived  from  the  school  lands,  shall  be  exclusively  applied,'*  etc.,  "to 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  in  each  school -district,"  etc. 
Id.  art.  10,  2  2,  subd.  i.  "  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  district  schools,  which  shall  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  practicable ;  and 
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snch  schools  shall  be  free,  tad  without  chaige  for  toitioo,  to  all  children  betweea 
the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years ;  and  no  sectarian  instmction  shall  be  allowed 
therein."  Id.  {3.  '*  Each  town  and  city  shall  be  required  to  raise  by  tax  annu- 
ally for  the  support  of  common  schools  therein  a  sum  not  less,"  eic  Id.  {  4. 
**  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school 
fund  among  the  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  for  tlie  sv^ipoit  of  conimoo 
schools  therein,"  etc.    Id.  {  5. 

These  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  cited  tc^ether  to 
show  how  completely  this  State,  as  a  civil  government,  and  all 
its  civil  institutions,  are  divorced  from  all  possible  connection 
or  alliance  with  any  and  all  religions,  religious  worship,  religious 
establishments,  or  modes  of  worship,  and  with  everything  of  a 
religious  character  or  appertaining  to  religion;  and  to  show 
how  completely  all  are  protected  in  their  religion  and  rights 
of  conscience,  and  that  no  one  shall  ever  be  taxed  or  com- 
pelled to  support  any  religion  or  place  of  worship,  or  to  attend 
upon  the  same,  and  more  especially  to  show  that  our  common 
schools,  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  State  created  by  the 
Constitution,  stand,  in  all  these  respects,  like  any  other  insti- 
tution of  the  State,  completely  excluded  from  all  possible 
connection  or  alliance  with  religion  or  religious  worship,  or 
with  anything  of  a  religious  character,  and  guarded  by  the 
Constitutional  prohibition  that  ''  no  sectarian  instruction  shall 
be  allowed  therein."  They  show,  also,  that  the  common 
schools  are  free  to  all  alike,  to  all  nationalities,  to  all  sects  of 
religion,  to  ail  ranks  of  society,  and  to  all  complexions.  For 
these  equal  privileges  and  rights  of  instruction  in  them,  all  are 
taxed  equally  and  proportionately.  The  constitutional  name, 
''common  schools,"  expresses  their  equality  and  universal 
patronage  and  support.  Common  schoob  are  not  common  as 
being  low  in  character  or  grade,  but  common  to  all  alike,  to 
everybody,  and  to  all  sects  or  denominations  of  religion,  but 
without  bringing  religion  into  them.  The  common  schools, 
like  all  other  institutions  of  the  State,  are  protected  by  the 
Constitution  from  all  ''  control  or  interference  with  the  rights 
of  conscience,"  and  from  all  preferences  given  by  law  to  any 
religious  establishments  or  modes  of  worship.  As  the  State 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion  except  to  protect  every 
one  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  own,  so  the  common  schools  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  religion  in  any  respect  whatever. 
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They  are  as  completely  secular  as  any  of  the  other  institutions 
of  the  State,  in  which  all  the  people  alike  have  equal  rights 
and  privileges.  The  people  cannot  be  taxed  for  religion  in 
schools  more  than  anywhere  else.  Religious  instruction  in 
the  common  schools  is  as  clearly  prohibited  by  these  general 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  as  religious  instruction  or  worship 
in  any  other  department  of  State  supported  by  the  revenues 
derived  from  taxation. 

The  clause  that  "  no  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  allowed 
therein  "  was  inserted  ex  industria  to  exclude  everything  per- 
taining to  religion.  They  are  called  by  those  who  wish  to  have 
not  only  religion,  but  their  own  religion,  taught  therein,  "  God- 
less schools."  They  are  Godless,  and  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  government  is  Godless,  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  administrative  departments  are  God- 
less. So  long  as  our  Constitution  remains  as  it  is,  no  one's 
religion  can  be  taught  in  our  common  schools.  By  religion 
I  mean  religion  as  a  system,  not  religion  in  the  sense  of  natural 
law.  Religion  in  the  latter  sense  is  the  source  of  all  law  and 
government,  justice  and  truth.  Religion,  as  a  system  of  belief, 
cannot  be  taught  without  offense  to  those  who  have  their  own 
peculiar  views  of  religion,  no  more  than  it  can  be  without 
oflense  to  the  different  sects  of  religion.  How  can  religion, 
in  this  sense,  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  without  taxing 
the  people  for  or  on  account  of  it?  The  only  object,  pur- 
pose, or  use  for  taxation  by  law  in  this  State  must  be  ex- 
clusively secular.  There  is  no  such  source  and  cause  of  strife, 
quarrel,  fights,  malignant  opposition,  persecution,  and  war, 
and  all  evil  in  the  State,  as  religion.  Let  it  once  enter  into 
our  civil  afiairs,  our  government  would  soon  be  destroyed. 
Let  it  once  enter  into  our  common  schools,  they  would  be 
destroyed.  Those  who  made  our  Constitution  saw  this,  and 
used  the  most  apt  and  comprehensive  language  in  it  to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe. 

It  is  said,  if  reading  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible  in 
school  is  offensive  to  the  parents  of  some  of  the  scholars,  and 
antagonistic  to  their  own  religious  views,  their  children  can 
retire.  They  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  the 
school  for  such  a  reason  for  one  moment    The  suggestion 
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itself  concedes  the  whole  argument.  That  version  of  the  Bible 
is  hostile  to  the  belief  of  many  who  are  taxed  to  support  the 
common  schools,  and  who  have  equal  rights  and  privileges  in 
them.  It  is  a  source  of  religious  and  sectarian  strife.  That  is 
enough.  It  violates  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. No  State  Constitution  ever  existed  that  so  completely 
excludes  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  religious  strife  in  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  State,  and  yet  so  fully  protects  all  alike  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  own  religion.  All  sects  and  denomi- 
nations may  teach  the  people  their  ovm  doctrines  in  all  proper 
places.  Our  Constitution  protects  all,  and  iavors  none.  But 
they  must  keep  out  of  the  common  schools  and  civil  aflfairs. 

It  requires  but  little  argument  to  prove  that  the  Protestant 
version  of  the  Bible,  or  any  other  version  of  the  Bible,  is  the 
source  of  religious  strife  and  opposition,  and  opposed  to  the 
religious  belief  of  many  of  our  people.  It  is  a  sectarian  book. 
The  Protestants  were  a  very  small  sect  in  religion  at  one  time, 
and  they  are  a  sect  yet,  to  the  great  Catholic  Church,  against 
whose  usages  they  protested,  and  so  is  their  version  of  the 
Bible  sectarian,  as  against  the  Catholic  version  of  it 

The  common  school  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable,  useful, 
and  valuable  civil  institutions  this  State  has.  It  is  democratic, 
and  free  to  all  alike,  in  perfect  equality,  where  all  the  children 
of  our  people  stand  on  a  common  platform,  and  may  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  an  equal  and  common  education.  An  enemy 
to  our  common  schools  is  an  enemy  to  our  State  Government 
It  is  the  same  hostility  that  would  cause  any  religious  denomi- 
nation that  had  acquired  the  ascendency  over  all  others,  to 
remodel  our  Constitution,  and  change  our  Government,  and 
all  of  its  institutions,  so  as  to  make  them  favorable  only  to 
itself,  and  exclude  all  others  from  their  benefits  and  protection. 
In  such  an  event,  religious  and  sectarian  instruction  will  be 
given  in  all  schools.  Religion  needs  no  support  from  the 
State.     It  is  stronger  and  much  purer  without  it 

This  case  is  important  and  timely.  It  brings  before  the 
Courts  a  case  of  the  plausible,  insidious,  and  apparently  inno- 
cent entrance  of  religion  into  our  civil  afiairs,  and  of  an  assault 
upon  the  most  valuable  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Those 
provisions  should  be  pondered  and  heeded  by  all  of  our  people. 
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of  all  nationalities,  and  of  all  denominations  of  religion,  who 
desire  the  perpetuity,  and  value  the  blessings,  of  our  free 
Government  That  such  is  their  meaning  and  interpretation 
no  one  can  doubt,  and  it  requires  no  citation  of  authorities  to 
show.  It  is  reh'gion  and  sectarian  instruction  that  are  ex- 
cluded by  them«  Morality  and  good  conduct  may  be  incul- 
cated in  the  common  schoob,  and  should  be.  The  connection 
of  Church  and  State  corrupts  religion,  and  makes  the  State 
despotic. 


This  case  is  of  more  than  vsital  intereft 
It  suggests  to  the  American  public 
for  coosidetatioii,  questions  of  the 
fint  importance  as  to  the  function  of 
the  Stale  in  relation  to  leligion  under  our 
systems  of  constitutional  government* 
Since  the  celebrated  case  of  Mmor  v. 
TJke  Board  of  Education  (1872),  23 
Ohio  St.  211,  no  case  has  arisen  to 
which  genenl  attention  has  been 
directed  on  the  snfaject  of  the  conslhu- 
tiooai  sqiccu  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools.  This  would  nppear  strsnge  in 
fiew  of  the  nnwearied  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  the  indindnal  before  the  law 
that  has  marked  the  last  two  decades, 
did  we  not  coiwidfT  that  the  American 
dtiaen,  with  all  his  radicalism  of 
thought,  is  conserrstive  to  the  last 
degree  as  to  his  institutions.  The  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  has 
so  long  been  considered  a  matter  of 
fact  in  most  of  the  communities  through- 
out the  land,  that  many  people  create 
for  themseWes  a  "  statute  of  limitations  " 
against  any  proposition  looking  to  its 
displacement  But  to  the  assertion  of 
constitntional  rights  there  is  no  bar, 
and  sooner  or  later,  notwhhstaiKling 
the  dominance  of  custom,  it  is  safe  to 
say  all  the  States  will  be  obliged  to 
consider,  in  at  least  some  of  their  as- 
pects, the  questions  raised  by  the  prin- 
cipal case.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin  deserves  well  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  its  dignified  and  careful 
discussions  embodied  in  the  three  opin- 
VOL,XXXVIII.— 21. 


ions  printed  above,  and  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  its  views  will  aid  the  Courts 
of  the  Union  very  materially  in  reach- 
ing correct  conclusions  in  the  premises. 
It  is  proposed  in  this  note  to  ccjlate 
the  authorities  upon  the  subject  in  hand 
together  with  the  relevant  provisions  of 
the  variMis  Constitutions. 

The  first  case  of  the  kind  was  Dma- 
hue  V.  Richards  (1854),  38  Me.  379. 
The  action  was  trespass  on  the  case  by  a 
child,  through  her  father  and  next  friend, 
against  the  superintending  school  com- 
mittee, to  recover  damages  for  mali- 
ciously, wrongfully  and  unjustifiably 
expelling  her  from  one  of  the  town 
schools  in  Ellsworth,  Maine.  The 
plaintiff  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
was  expelled  for  refusing  to  read  in  the 
school,  of  which  she  was  a  member, 
the  Protestant  version  of  the  English 
Bible,  which  had  previously  been  or- 
dered to  be  read  therein  by  the  defend- 
ants. It  was  decided  that  (i)  the 
defendants,  acting  in  good  faith  as 
public  officers,  were  not  liable  in  dam- 
ages  for  erroneous  judgment  in  matters 
submitted  to  their  determination.  The 
Act  of  1850,  C.  193,  Art.  5,  J  I,  eslab- 
Itshed  the  powers  and  duties  of  super- 
intending school  committees,  <*  to  expel 
from  any  school,  any  obstinately  diso- 
bedient and  disorderly  scholar,  afler  a 
proper  investigation  of  his  behaviour,  if 
found  necessary  for  the  peace  and  use- 
fulness of  the  school:  also  to  restore 
him  to  the  school,  on  satisfactory  evi- 
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dence  of  his  repentance  and  amend- 
ment.'* 

(2)  By  the  Act  the  superintending 
ichool  committee  were  also  authorized 
and  required  **  to  direct  the  general 
course  of  instruction  and  what  books 
shall  be  used  in  the  public  schools." 
This  power  of  selection,  vested  in  the 
committee  by  the  legblature,  was  not 
subject  to  control  by  the  courts^  The 
committee  tcting  in  good  faith,  might 
select  immoral  books  and  there  would 
be  no  redress  in  the  courts. 

(3)  The  power  to  select  was  enlbrce- 
able  by  requiring  obedience  to  the 
selectkm. 

(4)  The  constitntbnal  objectioo  was 
thus  considered:  The  Constitution  of 
the  State  (Art.  i.  Sec.  3)  asserted  the 
**  unalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  conscience,*'  and  provided  that 
*'no  one  should  be  hurt,  molested  or 
restrained  in  his  person,  liberty  or 
estate,  for  worshipping  God  in  the 
manner  and  season  most  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  hb  conscience."  It 
prohibited  the  subordination  or  prefer- 
ence of  any  sect  or  denomination  to 
another,  being  established  by  law.  It 
fofbade  religious  tests  or  qualifications 
for  offices  or  trusts  under  the  State. 

The  object  of  the  first  of  these  clauses 
was  said  to  be  "to  protect  all,  the 
Mabomedan  and  the  Brahmin,  the  Jew 
and  the  Christian,  of  every  diversity  of 
religioas  opinions,  in  the  unrestrained 
liberty  of  worship  and  religious  profes- 
sion, provided  the  public  peace  should 
not  thereby  be  endangered  nor  the 
worship  of  others  obstructed.  It  was 
to  prevent  pains  and  penalties,  impri- 
sonment or  the  deprivation  of  social  or 
political  rights,  being  imposed  as  a 
penalty  for  religions  professions  and 
opinions.'* 

As  to  the  second  of  the  clauses,  it 
was  held  there  was  no  subordination  or 
preference  within  the  constitutional  in- 


tendment, smce  the  Bible  was  not  \ 
for  instruction  in  theological  docuinca, 
but  all  that  was  alleged  was  that  the  alt 
of  reading  was  tatnght  by  it.  The  Court 
said,  ^'it  wonld  be  a  noivel  doctriiie 
that  learning  to  read  oot  of  one  book 
rather  than  another,  or  oot  of  one  trans- 
lation rather  than  another  conceded 
to  be  proper,  was  a  legislative  preference 
of  one  sect  to  another  when  aU  that  ia 
alleged  is,  that  the  art  of  reading  only 
was  taught,  and  that  withoot  the  slight- 
est indication  of  or  imffiMiinn  in  theo- 
logical doctrines." 

The  thM  dane  prohibitiBg  religions 
testa  wai  thns  conwdcied;  <<Bnt  do 
as  to  belief  are  made 
to  cntitk  a  ickilar  to  the 
bencfitaof  ^e  cooBon  idmolseflhe 
State.  He  mayhem  Jew  or  Mahot 
dan,  a  Catholic  or  Pkoicslaa^he  aumy 
I  or  Utile,  tetmrding  to  ^e 
at  home,  awl  for 
liaha  to  hedeprivcdoT 
The  State  oppoaea  BO  tMt 
\  %x  the  itwpose  oC 


ai^  «ae 

The  daim  of  the  plaintiff 
was  said  to  he  m«ch  more  liable  to  the 
exception  that  it  tended  to  create  ^e 
subordination  or  pRfereaca  of  one  sect 
or  denonsinalion  over  amither.  **  The 
right  of  one  sect  to  interdict  or  expur- 
gate, would  place  aU  schools  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  sect  interdicting  or  ex- 
pmgatiag.'*  The  same  right  of  faucr- 
dictiott  might  be  aiiertcd  as  to  any 
other  book  daiased  by  the  anthorities 
of  any  churoh  to  teach  religion.  **  This 
would  give  the  authorities  of  any  sect 
the  right  to  annul  any  regulation  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  State  9%  to 
the  course  of  study  and  the  books  to  be 
used.  It  is  placing  the  legialation  of 
the  State  in  the  matter  of  education,  at 
once  and  forever,  in  subordination  to 
the  decrees  and  the  teachings  of  any 
and  all  sects,  when  their  members  con- 
scientioosly  believe  such  teadiings.    It 
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at  once  smrendcrs  the  power  of  the 
State  to  a  government  not  emanating 
from  the  people,  nor  recognized  by  the 
Constitution." 

The  real  inquiry  was  stated  to  be 
'whether  any  book  opposed  to  the 
real  or  asserted  conscientious  views  of 
a  scholar  eao  be  legally  directed  to  be 
used  as  m  achool  book,  in  which  such 
scholar  can  be  requited  to  read.  •  •  • 
It  is  the  claim  of  an  exemption  from  u 
general  Inw  because  it  may  conflict  with 
the  paiticnlur  consdeuce."  If  sound, 
the  Court  said,  it  would  operate  in- 
definitely. "^  As  the  existence  of  con- 
scientions  scruples  as  to  the  reading  of 
•  book  can  only  be  knawm/rom  the  as- 
tertient  of  the  tkiUtf  its  mere  asurticn 
must  satgice  for  the  exehtsum  of  any 
book  in  the  reading  or  in  the  hearing  of 
which  it  may  allege  a  wrong  to  be 
done  to  its  religious  conscience."  If 
the  right  to  exclude  an  objectionable 
reading  book  belonged  to  one  child,  it 
belonged  to  all,  and  as  to  all  books. 
And  the  eftect  of  the  contention,  it  was 
concluded,  was,  that  the  right  of  the 
uiajoritj  to  gorem  in  such  matters  was 
handed  over  to  the  minority,  perhaps  a 
minority  of  one.  Accordingly,  the 
action  was  not  sustained. 

The  next  case  was  Spiller  ▼.  Inhabi' 
tants  of  Wobum  (1866),  12  Allen 
(Mass.)  127,  (abstract  in  6  American 
Law  Register  N.  S.  315).  See  note 
Mj/Vapage  330.  The  public  statutes 
of  MassachusetU  (Cap.  44,  Sec.  32) 
provided:  *'The  school  committee 
shall  require  the  daily  reading  in  the  ' 
public  schools  of  some  portion  of  the 
Bible,  without  written  note  or  oral 
conmient ;  but  they  shall  not  require  a 
scholar,  whose  parent  or  guardian  in- 
forms the  teacher  in  writing  that  he  has 
ooDsdentions  scruples  against  it,  to 
read  from  any  particular  version,  or  to 
take  any  personal  part  in  reading ;  nor 
shall  they  direct  to  be  purchased  or 
used  in  public  schools,  school  books 


calculated  to  favor  the  tenets  of  any 
particular  sect  of  Christians."  The 
Constitution  of  the  State  (Part  I,  Art. 
II)  contained  the  clause  *'  No  subject 
shall  be  hurt,  molested  or  restrained 
in  his  person,  liberty  or  estate,  for  wor- 
shipping God  in  the  manner  and  sea- 
son most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience ;"  and  the  Public 
Statutes  of  the  State  (Cap.  47,  Sec.  io> 
enacted,  **  No  person  shall  be  excluded 
from  a  public  school  on  account  of  the 
race,  color,  or  religious  opinions  of  the 
applicant  or  scholar."  The  school 
committee  of  Wobum  passed  an  order 
that  the  schools  of  the  town  should  be 
opened  each  morning  with  reading  from 
the  Bible  and  prayer,  and  that  during 
the  prayer  each  scholar  should  bow  the 
head,  unless  his  parents  requested  that 
he  might  be  excused  from  doing  so.  A 
pupil  refused  to  comply  with  the  order 
to  bow  the  head,  her  parents  having  re- 
fused to  request  that  she  be  excused 
from  doing  so.  The  child  was  expelled. 
The  action  was  brought  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  illegal  exclusion.  The  couit 
decided  that 

(i)  The  power  of  the  school  com- 
mittee of  a  town  to  pass  all  reasonable 
rules  and  legulations  for  the  govern- 
ment, discipline  and  management  of 
the  schools  under  their  general  charge 
and  superintendence  was  clear  and  un- 
questionable. 

(2)  No  more  appropriate  method 
than  the  exercise  required  to  be  ob- 
served, couid  be  adopted  of  keeping  in 
the  minds  of  both  teachers  and  schol- 
ars that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
education,  according  to  Massachusetts 
statutes,  was  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
children  and  youth  committed  to  their 
care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of 
piety  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard 
for  truth. 

(3)  The  school  committee  could  not 
pass  an  order  or  regulation  requiring 
pupils  to  conform  to  any  religious  rite 
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or  observance,  or  to  go  through  with 
any  religious  forms  or  ceremonies, 
which  were  inconsistent  with  or  con- 
trary to  tlieir  religious  convictions  or 
conscientious  scruples. 

(4)  But  the  rule  in  force  did  not 
prescribe  an  act  which  was  necessarily 
one  of  devotion  or  religious  ceremony, 
but  required  only  quiet  and  decorum  dur- 
ing the  religious  service  with  which  the 
school  was  opened.  It  did  not  require 
the  pupil  to  join  in  the  prayer,  and  did 
not  even  require  the  bowing  of  the 
head  if  the  parent  requested,  and  no 
objection  therefore  existed  to  the  reas- 
onableness and  validity  of  the  order. 

In  1S72,  the  case  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  of  Cincinnati  ▼.  Minor^  et  al, 
(1872),  33  Ohio  St  211,  came  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  the  lower  court, — ^the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Cincinnati, — (see  ab- 
stract in  9  American  Law  Register, 
N.  S.  255)  were  as  follows:  The 
Board  of  Education  had  passed  two 
new  resolutions:  (i)  **  That  religious 
instruction  and  the  reading  of  religious 
books,  including  the  Holy  Bible,  are 
prohibited  in  the  common  schools  of 
Cincinnati."  ♦  ♦  ♦  (2)  Re[)eal- 
ing  the  previous  rule  (in  force  since 
1852)  requiring  the  opening  of  schools 
by  reading  of  the  Bible  and  pinging.  A 
bill  for  injunction  was  brought  by  cer- 
tain tax-i:ayers,  to  enjoin  the  Board 
and  certain  of  its  meraljers  and  officers 
from  carrying  into  effect  the  two  reso- 
lutions. Eminent  counsel  appeared  on 
each  side,  among  whom,  on  behalf  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  was  the  late 
Justice  Matthews,  (of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States),  then  prac- 
ticing at  the  Ohio  bar.  The  ground  for 
the  complaint  was  that  the  State  Con- 
stitution provided,  (Art.  I ,  Sec.  7) — 
<*  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge, 
however,  being  essential  to  good  gov- 
ernment, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
general  assembly  to  pass  suitable  laws 


to  protect  every  religious  denomination 
in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  its  own 
mode  of  public  worship,  and  to  en- 
courage schools  and  the  means  of  in- 
struction," and  (Art.  6,  Sec  2)—"  The 
General  Assembly  shall  make  such  pro-' 
visions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  as, 
with  the  income  arising  from  the  school 
trust  fund,  will  secure  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  common  schools 
throughout  the  State."  It  was  con- 
tended, (I)  That  the  ooostitutional  pro- 
visions required  religious  instruction 
in  the  public  schools,  and  (2)  That  the 
requirement  was  self-operative  withoot 
the  assistance  of  legislation.  The 
Supreme  Court,  composed  of  Judges 
Hagaks,  Stover,  and  Taft,  granted 
the  injunction  as  prayed  for.  Judge 
Taft  dissenting.  Judge  HAGANS,of 
the  minority,  advocated  the  theory 
previously  expounded  by  Dr.  Seelye  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacca  (Vol.  XIII,  Nou 
52),  that  the  State  was  entitled  to  use 
religion  for  its  political  value,  and  to 
require  religious  instruction  to  be  given 
in  public  institutions,  and  that,  upon 
this  theory,  the  Constitution  of  Ohio 
asserted  that  religion  was  necessary  to 
tlie  State;  that,  therefore,  in  Ohio 
religious  instruction  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  public  schools.  Judge 
Stover,  arguing  from  the  recognition 
of  the  Bible  in  the  statutes  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Sute  (e,  g.  that  the  fam- 
ily Bible  was  exempt  from  execution, 
that  apprentices  and  prisoners  were  to 
be  supplied  with  Bibles,  that  ministers 
were  authorized  to  preach  to  convicts, 
and  that  the  Bible  was  found  in  Courts 
of  Justice  and  sworn  upon),  held  that 
revealed  religion,  as  made  known  in 
the  Holy  Scripture,  was  that  alone  that 
was  recognized  by  the  Constitution  and 
legal  enactments  of  the  State,  and  on 
the  postulates  of  Judge  Hagans'  opin- 
ion, the  Bible  could  not  be  legislated 
against  by  a  Board  of  Education. 
Judge  Taft,  dissenting,  in  a  vigorous. 
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and  (in  the  judgment  of  the  writer) 
unanswerable  argument,  showed,  inter 
a/m,  (i)  That  the  religion  referred  to 
in  the  Ohio  Bill  of  Rights,  was  not 
sectarian  religion,  but  reverence  and 
loTC  toward  God  and  charity  toward 
men ;  (2)  That  it  did  not  mean  the 
Pirutestant  Christian  religion;  (3)  That 
the  reading  of  the  Protestant  version  of 
the  Bible»  with  the  IVotestant  form  of 
prayer,  was  an  act  of  worship  and  was 
sectarian  religious  instruction ;  (4)  That 
under  the  Ohio  G>nstitution,  Protestant 
Christians,  although  constituting  the 
majority  of  the  people,  were  not  alone 
entitled  to  protection  and  recogni- 
tion in  the  matter  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  worship  in  public  institutions. 
For  the  whole  case  in  the  Super- 
ior Court,  with  the  arguments  of 
counsel  and  the  opinions  of  the  Judges, 
sec  "  The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools'* 
(Robt.  Qarke  &  Co.,  Cincm.,  1870). 
The  Supreme  Court,  on  appeal,  reversed 
the  lower  court  on  the  following  grounds: 
(i)  Religious  instruction  under  the 
Constitution  of  Ohio  was  not  required 
in  the  public  schools ;  (2)  The  require- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  whatever  it 
was,  was  not  self- operative  so  as  to 
bind  the  Courts  without  legislation, 
which  had  not  been  had.  "  The  truth 
is,"  said  the  Court « that  these  are  mat- 
ters left  to  l^islative  discretion,  subject 
to  the  limitations  on  legislative  power, 
regarding  religious  freedom,contained  in 
the  bill  of  rights  "  and  the  legislature 
not  having  acted,  the  Boa^d  of  Educa- 
tion could  not  be  compelled  to  permit 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools. 
The  Court,  however,  did  not  fail  to 
consider  the  religious  question  on  its 
merits,  affirming  substantially  the 
propositions  of  Judge  Taft*s  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  lower  court. 

Considering  tlie  matter  of  religion  in 
the  schools  in  its  general  aspects,  the 
Court  said  (pp.  248-253) :  "  Properly 
speaking,  there   is  no  such  thing  as 


•  religion  of  State.'  Wiiat  we  mean  by 
that  phrase  is  the  religion  of  some  in- 
dividual or  sect  of  individuals,  taught 
and  enforced  by  the  State.  The  Slate 
can  have  no  religious  opinions ;  and  if 
it  undertakes  to  enforce  the  teaching  of 
such  opinions,  they  must  be  the  opinions 
of  some  natural  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons. *  ♦  •  Le^al  Christianity  if 
a  solecism;  a  contradiction  of  terms. 
When  Christianity  asks  the  aid  of 
Government  beyond  mere  itnpartial 
protect i<m^  it  disowns  itself.  Its  laws 
are  divine,  and  not  human.  Its  essen- 
tial interests  lie  beyond  the  reach  and 
range  of  human  governments.  United 
with  government,  religion  never  rises 
above  the  merest  superstition;  united 
with  religion,  government  never  rises 
above  tlie  merest  despotism;  and  all 
history  shows  us  that  the  more  widely 
and  completely  they  are  separated  the 
better  it  is  for  both.  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  it 
be  true  that  our  law  enjoins  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
schools,  surely,  then,  all  the  teachers 
should  be  Christians.  Were  I  such  a 
teacher,  while  I  should  instruct  the 
pupils  that  the  Christian  religion  was 
true  and  all  other  religions  false,  I 
should  tell  them  that  the  law  itself  was 
an  unchriitian  lnw.  One  of  myfiist 
lessons  to  the  pupils  would  show  it  to 
be  unchristian.  That  lesson  would  l>e: 
'  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for 
this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.*  I 
could  not  look  the  veriest  in6del  or 
heathen  in  the  face,  and  say  that  such  a 
law  was  just,  or  that  it  was  a  fair  speci- 
men of  Christian  republicanism.  I 
should  have  to  tell  him  that  it  was  an 
outgrowth  of  false  Christianity  and  not 
one  of  the  *  lights '  which  Christians  are 
commancled  to  shed  upon  an  unbeliev- 
ing world.  ♦  *  *  Government  is 
an  organization  for  particular  purposes. 
It  is  not  almighty,  and  we  are  not  t  » 
look  to  it  for  cveryihing.    The  grc«; 
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Inilk  of  human  aflaire  and  human  in- 
terests is  left  by  any  free  government  to 
individual  enterprise  and  individual 
action.  Religion  is  eminently  one  of 
these  interests,  lyii^  outeide  the  true 
and  le}>itimate  province  of  govern* 
ment." 

Tlie  only  other  case  of  the  exact 
kind  was  Moore  "h,  Monroe  (18S4),  64 
Iowa  367;  8.  c.  24  Amuican  Law 
RSGISTER  252.  The  case  arose  on  an 
application  for  an  injunction  to  prevent 
the  reading  or  repeating  of  the  Bible, 
or  any  part  thereof,  and  to  prevent  the 
singing  of  religious  songs  in  the  school. 
The  Iowa  code  (Sec.  1764)  enacted 
<*  The  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
any  school  or  institution  in  this  State, 
nor  shall  any  pupil  be  required  to  read 
it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  hb  parent 
or  guardian.*'  Held,  under  this  provi- 
sion, it  was  a  matter  of  individual  option 
with  school  teachers  as  to  whether  they 
will  use  the  Bible  in  school  or  not 
The  Constitution  of  the  SUte  (Art.  I, 
Sec.  3,)  declared :  "  The  general  as- 
sembly shall  make  no  laws  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  compelled  to  attend 
any  place  of  worship,  pay  tithes,  taxes 
or  other  rates,  for  building  or  repairing 
places  of  worship  or  the  maintenance 
of  any  minister  or  ministry."  Held, 
this  piovision  did  not  prevent  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  The 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  school  did  not 
make  it  a  place  of  worship  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

Said  the  Coart :  **  The  object  of  the 
provision,  we  think,  is,  not  to  prevent 
the  use  of  a  public  building  as  a  place 
for  offering  prayer  or  doing  other  acts 
of  religious  worship,  but  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  law,  whereby  any  person 
can  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes  for  build- 
ing, or  repairing  any  place,  designed  to 
be  used  distinctively  as  a  place  of  wor- 
shp.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦     It  is,  perhaps,  not 


to  be  denied  that  the  principle  carried 
out  to  its  extreme  logical  icsults,  might 
be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  appellant's 
position,  yet  we  cannot  think  that  the 
people  of  Iowa,  in  adopting  the  Con- 
stitution had  such  an  extreme  view  in 
mind."  In  answer  to  the  objection 
that  it  was  compulsory  religious  exer- 
cises, it  was  said,  as  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts case,  the  plaintiff's  children 
were  not  required  to  be  in  attendance 
at  the  exercises. 

This  somewhat  hesitating  judgment 
of  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  was  based 
upon  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
earlier  cases  of  Towmstmd  v.  Hagam 
(1872),  35  Iowa  194,  and  Davis  ▼. 
Boget  (1878),  50  Id.  II.  In  Towmsemd 
V.  Hagam^  it  was  held,  the  electors  of  a 
school  district  may  legally  permit  the 
school  houses  in  the  district  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  religions  worship 
and  Sunday-schools.  It  was  said, 
ihoce  who  attend  either  religious  wor* 
ship  on  the  Sabbath,  or  select  schools, 
do  so  voluntarily,  and,  upon  the  agreed 
statement  of  facts  that  there  was  no  1^ 
prehension  or  danger  of  injury  to  the 
school  houses  beyond  ordinaiy  wear,  or 
that  other  property  was  likely  to  be  in- 
jured, the  Coiirt  thought  the  electors  of 
the  district,  in  their  discretion,  could 
authorize  the  temporary  use  of  the 
school  building  for  religious  exercises. 
In  Davii  v.  Bogft^  the  constitutional 
objection  was  directly  raised,  and  the 
Court  held  that  the  occasional  use  of  the 
building  did  not  convert  it  into  a  plaoe 
of  worship,  and  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection by  the  non-consenliog  tax-payer, 
since,  in  the  particular  case,  indemnity 
was  given  against  injury  from  the  use 
of  the  building. 

A  contrary  view  to  that  of  the  Conit 
in  the  above  two  cases,  has  been  taken 
in  other  States.  In  Scofield  v.  Eighth 
School  DiUriit  (1 858),  27  Conn.  499, 
an  injunction  against  the  use  of  the 
school  building  for  religious  meetings 
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and  Sanday-scliook  was  grtnteH.  In 
School  District  No.  8  v.  Amoid(l^^), 
21  Wis.  657,  against  its  use  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Sons  of  Temperance;  in 
Wnr  V.  Doy  (1878).  35  Ohio  St.  143, 
against  its  use  for  a  private  school ;  in 
DortoH  V.  ffeam  (1878),  67  Mo.  30, 
against  its  use  for  a  Sunday  school ;  and 
in  Spenitr  v.  Joint  School  District  No. 
^(1875),  15  Kan.  259,its  use  for  any 
private  i>urpose  was  enjoined.  The 
Court  said,  in  the  last  of  these  cases,  that 
the  use  of  a  public  school  house  for  any 
private  purpose,  such  as  the  holding  of 
religious  or  political  meetings,  *  * 
is  unauthorized  by  law,  and  may  be  re- 
strained at  the  instance  of  a  tax-payer, 
and  this  though  a  majority  of  the  elect- 
ors and  tax  payers  of  the  district  assent 
to  such  use  and  an  adequate  rent  is  paid 
therefor. 

In  Illinois,  however,  the  Iowa  deci- 
sion of  Davis  V.  Boget  (supra),  has 
been  followed.  In  deciding  in  Nichols 
▼.  School  Directors  (1S79),  93  111.  61, 
that  the  temporary  use  of  a  school  house 
for  religious  worship,  when  not  occupied 
or  needed  for  schools,  was  not  uncon- 
stitutional, the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  said:  *< Religion  and  religious 
worship  are  not  so  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  Constitution,  that  they  may 
not  be  allowed  to  become  the  recipient 
of  any  incidental  benefit  whatsoever 
from  the  public  bodies  or  authorities  of 
the  Slate." 

These  cases  as  to  the  use  of  public 
school  buildings  for  other  than  school 
purposes  do  not  quite  touch  the  specific 
question  in  hand.  The  two  cases  per- 
haps nearest  in  principle,  without  being 
exactly  in  point,  are  Millard  v.  Board 
of  Education  (1887),  121  III.  297,  and 
State  of  Nevada  v.  Hallock  (1882),  16 
Ncv.  373. 

In  Millard  v.  Board  of  Education^ 
the  public  school  was  held  in  the  base- 
ment of  a  Catholic  church.  Catholic 
teachers  and  pupils  were  required  to 


attend  at  the  church  and  to  say  mass 
before  the  assembling  of  school,  but  the 
board  of  education  did  not  require  it. 
The  Catholic  «*Angelus"  prayer  was 
said  by  the  pupils  and  teachers  when 
school  closed  at  noon.  The  prayer  was 
not  required  by  any  regulation  of  the 
board  or  rule  of  the  school.  It  was 
apparently  a  voluntary  matter  among 
teachers  and  scholars,  which  in  no 
manner  injured  complainant.  Held,  a 
bill  for  injunction  against  the  board  of 
education  was  properly  dismissed.  Said 
the  Court :  «<  Had  the  board  of  education 
required  any  particular  religious  doc- 
trine to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
or  established  any  religious  exercises, 
sectarian  in  character,  and  complainant's 
children  were  required  to  receive  such 
religious  instruction  in  the  school,  and 
conform  to  the  sectarian  exercises  estab- 
lished, he  might  have  good  ground  of 
complaint."  It  was  ruled  that  the  free 
schools  under  Illinois  law,  are  institu- 
tions provided  where  all  children  of  the 
State  may  receive  a  good  common  school 
education.  The  schools  have  not  been 
established  to  aid  any  sectarian  denomi- 
nation, or  assist  in  disseminating  any 
sectarian  doctrine,  and  no  board  of 
education  or  school  directors  have  any 
authority  to  use  the  public  funds  for 
such  a  purpose. 

Tlie  case  of  State  of  Xetada  v.  Hal- 
lock  (supra)  ^  was  an  application  for  a 
mandamus  to  compel  the  State  con- 
troller to  audit  and  issue  his  warrant  on 
the  Stale  treasurer  for  ex])enditures  in- 
curred by  the  Nevada  Orphan  Asylum, 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  board 
of  asyltmi  commbsioners,  under  Act  of 
1 88 1  appropriating  funds  for  the  relief 
of  the  several  orphan  asylums  of  the 
State.  The  controller  refused,  under 
Art.  XI,  Sec.  10,  of  the  Constitution, 
providing,  "No  public  funds  of  any 
kind  or  character  whatever,  state,  county 
or  municipal,  shall  be  u«ed  for  sectarian 
purposes."     In  this  asylum,  Catholic 
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religkms  services  were  held.  RotwiMit 
children  were  required  to  be  pfesent 
tnd  were  required  to  kneel,  although 
not  to  join  in  the  prajrers,  which  were 
articulated  by  others.  Held,  the  insti- 
tution was  given  its  character  by  the 
nature  of  the  serrioes.  It  was  sectarian. 
A  religious  sect  was  defined  to  be  *<  a 
body  or  number  of  persons,  united  in 
tenets,  but  constituting  a  distinct  party 
by  holding  doctrines  different  from 
those  of  other  sects  or  people,**  and 
eveiy  sect  of  that  character  was  said  to 
be  sectarian  within  the  meaning  of  that 
word  as  used  in  the  Coostitotion."  The 
mandamus  was  denied.  In  addition  to 
Art.  XI,  Sec.  lo,  there  were  specific 
provisions  against  sectarian  instruction 
as  follows:  Art.  XI,  Sec  a.  Any 
school  district  which  should  allow  in- 
struction of  a  sectarian  character  therein 
might  be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of 
the  interest  of  the  public-school  fund 
during  such  neglect  or  infraction.  Art. 
XI,  Sec.  9.  No  sectarian  instructioa 
shall  be  imparted  or  tolerated  in  any 
school  or  university  that  may  be  estab- 
lished under  this  Constitution. 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  of  the  above 
cases  which  direaly  relate  to  the  Bible 
in  the  public  schools,  the  Maine  case 
was  decided  on  the  ground,  that,  the 
Bible  was  used  as  a  reading  book,  and 
not  as  a  book  of  devotion  or  instruction 
in  sectarian  or  religious  dogmas ;  and 
that  therefore  the  school  committee's 
function  of  choice  of  a  book,  not  ob- 
jected to  as  unfit  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  used,  was  not  subject  to 
control  by  the  courts.  The  Massachu- 
setts case  treated  the  ceremony  of  read- 
ing the  Bible  and  prayer  as  not  neces- 
sarily a  religious  exercise,  so  far  as  the 
plaintiff  was  concerned,  becauj^e  there 
was  no  compulsory  act  of  worship  or 
devotion  required.  The  Iowa  case  is 
of  little  significance,  because  of  the 
absence  of  any  reasons  whatever  for 
the  judgment  rendered,  excepting  that 


implied  in  the  remark  that  it  was  not 
cbonceived  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
die  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  have 
the  logical  effect  of  their  words  insisted 
upon.  The  Ohio  case  was  decided 
principally  00  the  ground  that  under 
the  State  Constitutkm  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools  was  not 
compulsory.  The  principal  case,  in 
deciding,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  questions  injolved,  that  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  was  not 
permissibU  kit  purposes  of  worship  or 
religions  instruction,  advances  upon  the 
decision,  while  following  the  aigument» 
in  the  Ohio  case.  The  Maine  case,  in 
upholding  the  legality  of  the  use  of  the 
Bible  merely  as  a  reading  book  n  not 
questioned  by  the  later  decisions,  but 
the  dedsioo  in  SpilUr  ▼.  Inkabitamii 
€>/  fVbbum^  {mprd)  that  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  with  prayer  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  religious  exercise,  is  not  mais- . 
tained  by  the  cases  in  Ohio  and  Wit- 
cousin,  and  the  principle  of  the  deciskm 
was  objected  to  in  the  cases  in  Illinois 
and  Nevada.  The  hsA  that  the  attend- 
ance during  the  exercise  was  not  com- 
pulsory, was  doubtless  the  basis  for  the 
decision  in  Spiller's  case.  The  answer 
to  this  as  in  argument  is  found  in  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Lyon,  in  the  Wis- 
consin case. 

The  three  grounds  upon  which  the 
judj^es  rested  their  decisions  in  the 
principal  case : — that  reading  from  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools  as  an  open- 
ing exercise  was  (l)  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  (2)  compulsory 
support  of  a  place  of  worship,  (3)  sec- 
tarian instruction, — are  comprehensive^ 
and  suggest  the  lines  upon  which  the 
argument  must  be  made  in  the  States 
that  have  yet  to  decide  the  question  lor 
themselves.  In  almost  all  the  discussions 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  those 
who  defend  its  use  a&scrt  the  doctrine 
that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  commoa 
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kw  in  tbe  Untied  States  (see,  for  a  coo- 
sideration  of  this  specific  proposition, 
the  leading  article  in    this  niimber). 
Even  if  the  proposition  were  proven  so 
as  to  he  in  any  definite  sense  true,  it 
would  not  dispose  of  tl:e  constitutional 
objections  to  the  use  of  the  King  James 
Version  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools. 
The  argument  to  be  of  any  avail  should 
be  directed  to  proving  that  Protestant 
Christianity  is  part  of  o«r  common  law. 
It  is  very  natural  for  I^x)testants  to  as- 
sume that  only  their  conception  or  con- 
ceptions of  Christianity  and  only  their 
translation  of  the  Bible  and  only  their 
method  of  using  it    are   right.    But 
politically  speaking  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Federal  or  in  any  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutions, with  the  exception  of  that  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion.    In  a  civil  forum,  Roman  Catholi- 
cism doubtless  has  the  same  presumption 
in  its  favor  as  Protestantism.    And  if 
neither  Roman  Catholic  nor  IVotestant 
Christianity  is  part  of  our  law  in  the 
sense  that  its  dogmas  are  to  be  affirma- 
atively  maintained  by  the  State,  the 
position  of  the  Jew  who  denies  both 
forms,  and  of  others  who  do  not  rank 
themselves  as  either  Protestants,  Catho- 
lics or  Jews,  would  seem  entitled  to 
consideration.    The  conscientious  opin- 
ions of  individuals  of  any  faith  or  of  no 
faith,  are  not  permitted,  of  course,  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  exercise  by  the 
State,  of  its    legitimate    functions  of 
government.    This  is  well  illustrated  in 
di«   cases  holding    that  conscientious 
acmples  as  to  the  observance  of  days 
must    be  ignored   when    they  conflict 
with  civil  obligations:  Simon* s  Execu- 
tors V.  Grots  (1831),  a  P.  &  W.  (Pa.) 
412;  FerrUer  v.  TyUr  (1876),  48  VL 
444.     In  the  former  of  these  cases,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  held 
that  the  conscientious  scruples  of  a  Jew 
to  appear  in  Court,  and  attend  to  the 
trial  of  his  cause  on  Saturday,  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,   was  no  ground  for  the  con- 


tinuance of  his  cause.  Chief  Justice 
Gibson  declaring  that  the  course  of 
justice  could  not  be  obstructed  by  any 
scruple  or  obligation  whatever.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ver- 
mont maintained  the  legality  of  the 
expulsion  of  Catholic  children  from  a 
public  school  and  of  the  prohibition  of 
their  further  attendance,  after  they  had, 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  tlieir 
parents  and  the  priest,  absented  them- 
selves from  school,  contrary  to  the  rules, 
on  a  church  festival  day. 

But  the  immediate  question  raised  by 
the  principal  case  b,  whether  the  people 
of  the  States  have  not  by  constitutional 
limitations  wisely  fettered  the  depart- 
ments of  government,  so  as  to  preserve 
to  the  minority  certain  rights  of  both  a 
positive  and  a  negative  kind  in  the 
domain  of  conscience,  which  the  ma- 
jority can  not  lawfully  impair,  and 
whether  the  privilege  of  children  to 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  public 
school,  without  being  cxix>sed  to  what 
they  consider  objectionable  reli<;ious  in- 
fluences, is  not  one  of  these  .rights. 

The  limits  of  this  note  do  not  permit 
of  an  examination  of  all  the  cognate 
questions  that  may  be  raised  in  seeking 
an  answer  to  the  inquiry.  The  State  in 
many  ways  recognizes  the  Bible  as  the 
sacred  book  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  in  the  common  method  of  oath- 
taking,  and  in  exempting  the  book  from 
liability  to  levy  in  execution,  in  certain 
cases.  The  United  States  and  many  of 
the  States,  in  legislation  and  usage, 
likewise  avail  themseivcs  of  the  reli- 
gious customs  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  based  upon  the  commonly  re- 
ceived teachings  of  the  Bible,  as  in  the 
appointment  of  army  and  legislative 
chaplains,  and  in  having  the  sessions  of 
some  of  their  deliberative  bodies  opened 
with  prayer.  This  is  only  natural,  in 
view  of  the  pervading  and  well  nigh 
universal  value  of  the  religious  instinct, 
and  the  fact  that  the  rule  of  the  majority 
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prevails,  and  that  therefore  the  customs 
sanaioaed  by  the  majority,  other  things 
being  equal,  would  be  expected  to  be  in- 
corporated more  or  less  into  the  pec^le's 
political  life.  But  specific  constitutional 
limitations,  designed  for  the  protection 
of  the  minority,  are  obviously  entitled 
to  more  weight  than  either  legislation 
or  general  custom.  And  if  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  our  constitutional 
guarantees  require  the  subsidence  of 
custom,  even  though  so  valuable  or,  as 
many  consider,  so  necessary  a  book  as 
the  Bible  lose  its  place  in  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  the  constitutional 
guaranty  must  be  upheld. 

Upon  the  general  subject,  Samuel  T. 
Spear's  Religion  and  the  State  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1876)  may  be  read 
with  profit. 

A.  H.  WiNTEKSTEEN. 

PhiUdclphia. 

[Between  the  decision  in  Donahue 
V.  Richards f  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Maine  in  1854  and  that  in  SpilUr  v. 
/n/iabUanis,  by  the  Massachusetts  Court 
in  1866,  {supra,  page  323),  there  was 
the  interesting  case  of  Comm.  v.  Cooke, 
in  the  Police  Court  of  Boston,  in  April, 
1859,  and  reported  7  American  Law 
Register,  O.  S.  417.  It  was  an  as- 
sault and  battery  case,  a  teacher  having 
whipped  a  boy  for  refusing  to  recite  the 
Lord's  prayer  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. The  School  Committee  re- 
quired the  pupils  to  learn,  and  once  a 
week  to  recite,  the  Ten  Commandments; 
the  morning  exercises  were  to  begin, 
each  day,  by  reading  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, followed  by  the  Lord's  Plrayer. 


The  same  aignments  were  advanced  as 
received  favorable  consideration  in  the 
principal  case  (especially  pages  301-3), 
and  received  this  answer :  **  Those  who 
drafted  and  adopted  our  Cunstitutwn 
could  never  have  intended  it  to  meet 
snch  narrow  and  sectarian  views.  That 
section  of  the  Constitution  was  clearly 
intended  for  higher  and  nobler  porposes. 
*  *  *  It  was  Intended  to  prevent 
persecution  by  punishing  for  religious 
opinions.  The  Bible  has  long  been  in 
our  common  schools.  It  was  placed 
there  by  oar  lathers^  not  for  the  par- 
pose  of  teaching  sectarian  religioii»  bat 
a  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  will, 
whose  practice  b  religion.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
But,  in  doing  this,  no  scholar  Is  leqacst- 
ed  to  believe  it,  none  to  receive  it  as  the 
only  tme  venioo  of.  the  laws  of  God." 
Maine,  J.,  pp.  42a,  423. 

[^Mce  forbids  the  insertion  at  this 
place,  of  the  various  constitutional  pro- 
visions in  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
but  they  will  soon  appear  in  connection 
with  a  leading  artkde  on  The  Constitu- 
tional IVovbions  Relative  to  Religion 
and  the  Deity,  m  which  the  action  of 
the  people  in  defining  freedom  for  both 
the  religioas  and  the  irreligious  wHl  be 
considered. 

[The  specific  snfaject  of  Sonday  laws 
and  contracts,  with  reviews  of  the  leg- 
islation and  judicial  opinkms  tqwn  the 
cases  arising  from  violations  thcwi^ 
has  been  treated  in  two  leading  asikles 
m  The  Register  :  one  by  J.  H.  Lad 
in  N.  S.,  Vol.  XVII,  page  281,  anA  the 
other  by  Angelo  T.  Freedley  in  N.  S., 
Vol.  XIX,  pages  137, 209,  273.— Eo.] 


ABSTRACTS  OP  RECENT   DECISIONS.  33 1 

ABSTRACTS  OF  RECENT  DECISIONS. 

Banks  and  Banking. 

Deposit  of  collaterals  with  a  bank  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
certain  loans  ard  discounts,  does  not  render  the  tuink  a  gratuitous 
bailee,  but  it  is  liable  for  the  want  of  ordinary  and  reasonable  care  in 
the  custody  of  the  securities  so  deposited,  until  they  are  redelivered 
to  the  owner.  Ouderkirk\.  Central  Nat,  Bank,  Ct.  App.  N.  Y.. 
Feb.  25,  1890. 

Holder  of  check  cannot  sue  the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn,  unless 
it  has  been  accepted  by  the  latter,  but  where  the  bank  has  paid  the 
amount  of  a  check  to  one  who  is  neither  the  payee  nor  indorsee,  and 
has  charged  it  up  to  the  account  of  the  drawer,  the  bank>  conduct 
amounts  to  such  acceptance  as  will  enable  the  holder  to  sue  upon 
thecheck.     Pickley.  People's  Nat,  Bank,  S.  Ct.  Tenn.,  Jan.  16,  1890. 

Knowledge  by  president  of  a  bank  of  equities  affecting  certain 
notes  of  a  cattle  company,  in  which  he  is  interested,  which  notes 
he  offers  for  discount  to  the  directors  of  the  bank,  without  disclos- 
ing the  facts,  is  not  imputable  to  the  bank  and  will  not  affect  tiie 
validity  of  its  claim  upon  the  notes.  Corcoran  v.  Snow  Cattle  Co., 
S.  Jud.  Ct.  Mass.,  Feb.  26,  1890. 

/Raised  check  was  indorsed  ••  for  collection  *•  and  given  to  a  third 
party  to  collect  from  the  bank  on  which  it  was  drawn  ;  the  agent 
of  the  former  indorsed  the  check  in  his  own  name  and  the  money 
was  paid  to  such  agent  and  remitted  by  him  who  had  sent  the  check 
for  collection  before  the  forgery  was  discovered  ;  the  bank  could 
not  recover  back  from  the  principal  the  amount  of  the  check.  Nai, 
City  Bank  of  Brooklyn  v.  Westcott,  Ct.  App.  N.  Y..  2d  Div.,  Feb. 
«5.  1890. 

Bills  and  Notes. 

Attorney* s  fee  of  ten  per  cent.,  when  stipulated  for  in  a  promissory 
note,  may  be  recovered,  together  with  the  face  value  of  the  note, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  value  of  the  attorney's  services. 
Exchange  Bank  of  Dallas  V.  Tuttle,  S.  Ct.  N.  M.,  Jan.  24,  1890. 

Contribution  cannot  be  exacted  by  a  surety  upon  a  promissory 
note  from  his  co-sureties,  when  the  note  has  been  renewal  by  a  new 
note  signed  by  the  principal  and  the  fiist  mentioned  surety  alone, 
and  the  latter  has  been  compelled  to  pay  such  new  note.  Bell  v. 
Boyd,  S.  Ct.  Tex.,  Feb.  25,  1890. 

Possession  by  widow  of  an  unindorsed  note,  payable  to  her  hus- 
band, who  owed  her  money,  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  her  right 
to  the  note  as  against  his  executor,  and  a  renewal  note,  given  by 
the  maker  of  the  original  note  to  the  widow  in  her  own  name,  is 
the  property  of  the  estate.  Buie  v.  BuiCy  S.  Ct.  Miss.,  March  10, 
1890. 

Sale  of  drafts  by  one  to  whom  they  have  been  indorsed  in  blank 
for  the  purpose  of  collection,  vests  a  good  title  in  the  purchaser, 
although  the  agent  has  falsely  represented  that  he  owned  the  drafts 
and  has  failed  to  account  for  the  pnxreeds.  Coors  v.  German  Nat, 
Bank^  S.  Ct.  Colo.,  Feb.  28,  1890. 
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Common  Carriers. 

Butter  received  by  a  railroad  in  summer  for  shipment  South,  must 
be  shipped  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  injury  by  heat,  and  the 
railroad's  liability  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  it  has  no  refrig- 
erator cars.  Beard  \.  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co,,  S.  Ct.  Iowa,  Feb. 
lo,  1890. 

Constitutional  Law. 

Territorial  statute,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  fish  from  the 
territory,  is  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce,  and  conse- 
quently void.     Territory  y.  Evans,  S.  Ct.  Id.,  Feb.  24,  1890. 

Contracts. 

Agfeement  to  sell  a  brand  of  cigars  to  no  one  in  the  State  except 
the  other  party  to  the  contract,  and  to  give  him  the  exclusive 
agency  for  such  cigars,  is  not  void  as  being  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Newell  V.  Meyendorff,  S.  Ct.  Mont.,  Feb.  4,  1890. 

Corporations. 

Unpaid  instalments  upon  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation,  do 
not,  in  the  absence  of  a  special  contract,  give  the  corporation  a  lien 
upon  the  stock  for  the  amount  unpaid.  Lankerskime  Ranch  Land 
and  Water  Co,  v.  Herberger,  S.  Ct.  Cal.,  Jan,  27,  1890. 

Criminal  Law. 

Larceny  at  common  law  is  constituted  where  a  broker,  by  falsely 
representing  to  the  consignee  of  goods  that  he  has  secured  a  pur- 
chaser therefor,  obtains  a  delivery  order  on  the  carrier,  gives  the 
consignee  a  memorandum  containing  a  fictitious  contract  of  sale  on 
the  consignee's  account,  takes  possession  of  the  goods  and  stores 
them  in  his  own  name,  and  a  sale  by  him  to  another  than  the 
alleged  purchaser  passes  no  title.  SoUau  v.  Gerdau,  Ct.  App.  N. 
Y.,  Feb.  25,  1890. 

Divorce. 

Cruel  treatment  by  a  husband  of  his  wife,  which  renders  her  ex- 
istence intolerable  and  endangers  her  life,  is  not  excused  by  the 
fact  that  such  treatment  is  the  result  of  the  habitual  intoxication  of 
the  husband,  unless  the  wife  herself  has  induced  or  consented  to 
such  intoxication.  McVickary.  McVickat,  Ct.  Ch.  N.  J.,  Feb.  21, 
1890. 

Excessive  use  oj  morphine  by  means  of  hypodermic  injections,  is 
not  drunkenness  within  the  meaning  of  a  statute  which  makes  habi- 
tual drunkenness  a  cause  for  divorce.  Youngs  v.  Youngs,  S.  Ct. 
111.,  Nov.  26,  1889. 

Fire  Insurance. 

Assignment  of  a  fire  insurance  policy  to  a  mortgagee  was  written 
by  the  agent  who  had  solicited  the  insurance,  upon  the  policy 
being  brought  to  him  by  the  insured  and  the  mortgagee,  and  was 
subsequently  approved  by  the  company  ;  afterwards  the  insured 
sold  the  property,  and  again  called  to  get  the  policy  transferred  to 
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the  same  mortgagee,  but  was  informed  by  the  agent  that  such 
transfer  was  unnecessary  ;  the  company  was  estopped  to  set  up  the 
non-transfer  of  the  policy  on  the  «ile  of  the  property  as  a  defense 
to  an  action  by  the  mortgagee.  Pkcenix  Assuranu  Co,  v.  Wachter^ 
S.  Ct.  Pa.»  Feb.  24, 1890. 

By-law  of  a  mutual  fire  insurance  company,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  limit  the  company's  liability  on  certain  insured  property,  is 
binding  upon  a  member  of  the  company  who  receives  a  copy  of 
such  by-law  and  makes  no  objection  to  it,  but  continues  his  mem- 
bership in  the  company.  Bargards  y.  hamur^  Mut,  Ins.  Co,,  S. 
Ct  Mich.,  Feb.  20,  1890. 

Giving  possession  to  lessee  of  insured  property,  under  a  contract 
that  he  shall  buy  the  property  at  the  termination  of  the  lease,  or, 
at  his  option,  at  anytime  during  its  continuance,  is  a  breach  of 
a  condition  that  the  policy  shall  become  void  if  any  change  takes 
place  in  the  title  or  possession  of  the  property  insured,  without 
notice  to,  and  the  consent  of,  the  insuring  company.  Smith  v. 
nenix  Ins.  Co.,  S.  Ct.  Cal.,  March  10,  1890. 

Wilful  false  statement  in  a  proof  of  loss,  rendered  after  the  fire, 
of  some  pretended  losses,  will  forfeit  the  entire  policy,  which  pro- 
vides that  '*  any  fraud,  or  attempt  at  fraud,  or  any  false  swearing 
on  the  part  of  the  assured,  shall  cause  a  forfeiture  of  all  claims,'* 
— even  though  the  actual  losses  may  exceed  the  entire  amount  of 
the  policy.  Dolloff  v.  Pkamix  Ins.  Co.,  S.  Jud.  Ct.  Me..  Jan.  20, 
1890. 

Jurors. 

Member  of  Mormon  Church  cannot  be  a  juror  in  Idaho,  for  jur- 
ors must  have  all  the  qualifications  prescribed  for  electors.  Ter- 
fitoryv.  Evans,  S.  Ct.  Id.,  Feb.  24,  1890. 

Libel. 

Caricatute  in  a  newspaper,  purporting  to  be  a  design  for  a  monu- 
ment to  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  capable  of  no  meaning, 
except  that  liquor  and  money  were  the  sources  of  his  success  in 
passing  a  certain  bill,  is  libelous  per  se,  and  no  innuendo  is  required. 
Randall  y.  Evening  News  Assn.,  S.  Ct.  Mich.,  Jan.  24,  1890. 

Name  mentioned  in  an  alleged  libelous  newspaper  article  was 

John  F ,  which  was  the  actual  name  of  the  person  claiming 

to  have  been  libeled,  but  such  person  was  generally  known  as  John 
D.  F ,  and  had  adopted  the  middle  letter  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  distinguishing  him  from  other  persons  of  the  name  of  John 

F ;  in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  he  was  the  person  intended 

to  be  referred  to  in  the  article,  recovery  cannot  be  had.  Finnegan 
V.  Detroit  Free  Press  Co.,  S.  Ct.  Mich.,  Dec.  28,  1889. 

Life  Insurance. 

Assignment  of  policy,  absolute  on  its  face,  by  a  debtor  to  his 
creditor,  passes  no  greater  interest  to  the  latter  than  such  sum  as 
will  pay  the  debt,  with  interest,  and  whatever  premiums  may  have 
been  paid  by  the  creditor,  with  interest  on  the  same.  Cawthorn  v. 
Ptfty,  S.  Ct.  Tex.,  March  4,  1890. 
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Master  and  Servant. 

Carpenter^  porter  and  stewardess  of  a  steamship,  all  of  whom  have 
signed  shipping  articles,  are  fellow-servants,  though  the  fbtmer  be- 
longs to  that  division  of  the  ship's  company  known  as  the  *'  deck 
department,"  and  the  latter  two  to  the  *' steward's  department," 
such  divisions  being  made  merely  for  convenience  of  administration 
and  the  captain  being  in  command  of  the  whole.  Qmekec  Steam- 
ship Co,  V.  Merchant,  S.  Ct.  U.  S.,  March  3,  1890 

Municipal  Corporations. 

Injufies  to  a  pedestrian,  received  by  him  without  fiiult  on  his 
part,  through  stumbling  over  a  hydrant  owned  by  a  privatie  com- 
pany, which  a  city  has  allowed  to  be  maintained  upon  its  sidewalk  in 
a  position  dangerous  to  travelers,  will  entitle  him  to  recover  dam- 
ages against  the  city.  King  v.  City  of  Oshhosh,  8.  Ct.  Wis.,  Jan. 
28,  1890. 

Mutual  Benefit  Insurance. 

Insanity  is  such  "  sickness  or  other  disability  **  as  will  entitle  a 
member  of  a  mutual  benefit  association  to  receive  benefits.  McCut- 
longh  v.  Expressman' sMut,  Ben.  yissn,,  S.  Ct.  Pa.,  March  10,  1890. 

Negligence. 

Contributoty  negligence  cannot  be  charged  to  one,  who,  haivtag 
been  placed  through  the  negligence  of  another  in  a  position  of 
danger,  does  not  exercise  coolness  and*preaence  of  mind  in  his  en- 
deavors to  escape  from  such  danger.  Silver  Cord  Combination  Min- 
ing Co.v.  McDonald,  S.  Ct.  Colo.,  Feb.  28,  1890. 

Notary  Public. 

y1  woman  cannot  be  appointed  a  notary  public  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts.  Opinion  of  the /ustices,  S.  Jud.  Ct.  Mass.,  March 
18,  1890. 

Oysters. 

Natural  oyster-bed,  as  distinguished  from  artificial,  is  one  not 
planted  by  man,  in  any  shoal,  reef  or  bottom  where  oysters  are  to 
be  found  growing,  not  sparsely  or  at  intervals,  but  in  a  mass  or 
stratum,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  valuable  to  the  public. 
State  V.  Willis,  S.  Ct.  N.  C,  Jan.  14,  1890. 

PuBuc  Officers. 

Habitual  drunkenness,  when  made  by  constitutional  provision  a 
ground  of  removal  from  office,  is  chargeable  to  an  officer  who  has 
been  drinking  to  excess  six  or  eight  times  a  year,  at  intervals  of 
from  one  to  two  months,  for  over  three  years,  and  whose  fits  of  in- 
toxication lasted  from  one  to  two  days,  and  once  for  two  or  more 
weeks.    State  v.  Savage,  S.  Ct.  Ala.,  Feb.  i,  1890. 

Railroads. 
Child,  ten  years  of  age,  who  was  l3Hing  across  a  railroad  track 
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just  before  he  was  run  over,  is  not  chargeable  with  his  own  negli- 
gence, but  recovery  for  his  death  is  precluded  by  reason  of  his  tres- 
pass. Ptnn^lvania  R.  R.  Co,  v.  McMulUn,  S.  Ct.  Pa.,  Feb.  3, 
1890. 

Contributory  negligence  is  not  chargeable  to  a  passenger  in  the 
caboose  of  a  freight  train,  who  gets  up  and  starts  to  go  out  at  the 
sound  of  a  whistle  indicating  approach  to  a  station  and  is  thrown 
down  by  a  sudden  ierking  of  the  train  and  injured,  unless  it  is 
shown  that  the  jerking  was  so  usual  that  he  should  have  antici- 
pated it.  Lushy  v.  Atchison,  T.  <Sf  S.  F.  Ry,  Co,,  U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  D. 
Colo.,  Jan.  21,  1890. 

Stockhoider  of  a  railnMid  company  is  not  liable  for  the  negligence 
of  the  officers,  agents  or  employes  of  the  company  in  the  opera- 
tion of  its  road,  and  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  stockholder  is 
another  railroad  corporation  which  lawfully  owns  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of  such  company.  Atchison,  T.  <Sf  S,  F.  R,  R.  Co.  v.  Coch- 
tan,  S.  Ct.  Kan.,  Feb.  8,  1890. 

Stumbling  over  baggage  in  the  aisle  of  a  passenger  car,  which 
could  have  been  plainly  seen,  will  not  entitle  a  passenger  to  dam- 
ages for  the  injuries  thereby  sustained.  Stimson  v.  MUwaukee,  L, 
S.  <Sf  W.  Ry,  Co.,  S.  a.  Wis..  Jan.  7.  1890. 

Train  despatdter  of  b,  railroad  company,  who  has  absolute  control 
over  the  runing  of  its  trains  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  direct- 
ing their  movements,  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  the  employes  in 
charge  of  the  trains,  who  are  bound  to  obey  his  directions.  Hunn 
V.  Michigan  Central R.  R.  Co,,  S.  Ct.  Mich.,  Dec.  28,  1889. 

Yard  stvitchman  is  not  a  fellow-servant  with  a  locomotive  en- 
gineer. Louisville  <2f  N.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Sheets,  Ct.  App.  Ky.,  Mareh 
i3»  1890. 

Slander. 

Words  spoken  0/ a  public  officer,  in  order  to  be  actionable  without 
averment  of  special  damage,  must  impute  to  him  some  incapacity 
or  lack  of  due  qualification  to  fill  his  position,  or  some  positive 
past  misconduct  which  will  injuriously  affect  him  in  it,  or  the  hold- 
ing of  principles  hostile  to  the  maintenance  of  the  government; 
when  the  words  spoken  simply  express  the  speaker's  opinion  of 
the  public  officer  referred  to,  but  do  not  charge  any  positive  mis- 
conduct, special  damages  must  be  averred.  Sillars  v.  Collier,  S. 
Jud.  Ct.  Mass.,  Feb.  25,  1890, 

Sunday  Laws. 

Indictment  for  running  trains  on  Sunday  cannot  be  sustained 
against  a  railroad  company  in  West  Virginia;  there  is  no  law  to 
warrant  such  an  indictment.  State  v.  Norfolk  &  W,  R,  R,  Co.,  S. 
Ct.  App.  W.  Va.,  Jan.  29,  1890. 

Will  made  on  Sunday  is  valid,  although  the  testator  was  in  good 
health  at  the  time.     Rapp  v.  Reehling,  S.  Ct.  Ind.,  Feb.  '26,  1890. 

Trade-marks. 
''Lightning  Hay-Knives,''  when  used  and  advertised  for  years  as 
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the  description  of  knives  made  by  certain  mannfactnrers,  who  have 
registered  the  word  **  lightning  "  as  a  trade-mark,  will  be  protected 
by  injunction  against  the  use  of  the  name  "Lightning  Pattern 
Hay-Knives."  as  the  word  •'lightning"  is  not  merely  descriptive 
of  the  quality  or  characteristic  of  the  knives.  Hiram  HoU  Co, 
V.  Wadswortk,  U.  S,  C.  Ct.,  N.  D.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30.  1889. 

Old  machints,  of  another  make  than  his  own,  may  be  bought  by 
a  manufacturer,  repaired,  repainted  and  sold  again,  without  remov- 
ing the  trade-mark  put  upon  them  by  the  original  manufacturer. 
Singer  Mfs.  Co.  v.  Beni,  U.  S.  C.  Ctt  N.  D.  lU.,  Dec.  23,  1889. 

''Singer,'*  the  name  which  has  come  to  publicly  identify  the 
special  kinds  of  sewing-machine  made  by  the  patentee,  Singer,  and 
his  successors,  cannot,  after  the  expiration  of  their  patent,  be  pro- 
tected to  the  latter  as  a  trade-mark  ao  that  they  may  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  use  the  name  as  applied  to  sewing-machines.  Singer 
M^,  Co.  V.June  Mfg.  Co.,  U.  S.  C.  a.,  N.  D.  111.,  Dec.  23,  1889. 

**  Tycoon,**  having  been  in  common  and  general  use,  as  descrip- 
tive of  a  certain  class  of  teas  for  many  years,  cannot  now  be  ap- 
propriated by  a  particular  dealer  as  a  tnde-maik.  Corbtn  v.  GouU, 
S.  Ct.  U.  S.,  Feb.  3, 1890. 

Water-Rights. 

Pollution  by  oil  of  a  spring  of  water  upon  an  adjoining  piopeity 
to  that  on  which  the  oil  is  stored  in  large  quantities,  such  pollution 
being  caused  by  the  oil  leaking  from  the  casks  containing  it,  satu- 
rating the  ground  and  penetrating  to  the  hidden  veins  of  water 
feeding  the  spring,  will  entitle  the  owner  of  the  spring  to  recover 
damages  from  the  person  thus  storing  the  oil.  Kinnaird  v.  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.,  Ct.  App.  Ky.,  Jan.  25,  1890,* 

Wills. 

Contract  to  make  a  will,  bequeathing  all  the  property  of  a  decedent 
to  an  adopted  daughter,  is  not  shown  by  evidence  that-sudi  dece- 
dent, before  adopting  such  daughter  and  procuring  an  act  of  the 
legislature  changing  her  name  and  making  her  capable  of  inherit- 
ing from  him,  agre^  to  make  her  his  heir,  entered  into  some  writ- 
ten contract  with  her  father,  which  could  not  be  produced  at  trial, 
and  afterwards  declared  that  she  would  have  all  his  property. 
Davis  y.  Hendricks,  S.  Ct.  Mo.,  Jan.  27,  1890. 

Devise  of  '*all  my  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  that  I  shall 
inherit  as  my  portion  after  my  father's  death."  made  by  a  testatrix 
whose  father  was  living,  and  whose  only  estate  in  land  was  that 
inherited  by  her  from  her  mother,  subject  to  her  father's  estate  by 
the  curtesy,  passes  her  estate  in  such  land.  Grakam  v.  Grugan^ 
S.  Ct.  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  1890.  Jambs  C.  Sbu.9RS. 
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THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS  TO  PUN- 
ISH  OFFENDERS  AGAINST  THE  BALLOT  BOX. 


The  propositions  advanced  in  this  article  may  be  broadly 
laid  down  as  follows  : — 

The  Federal  Courts  have  jurisdiction  to  punish  crimes  against 
the  ballot  box,  at  Congressional  elections:  Ex  parte  Siebold 
(1879),  100  U.  S.  371  ;  Ex  parte  Yarbrough  (1883),  no  Id. 

653. 

This  rule  obtains,  even  though  the  offenders  had  no  inten- 
tion of  falsifying  the  returns,  as  to  the  Congressional  vote,  and 
did  not  interfere  with  them.  The  reason  of  this  doctrine  is, 
that  the  entire  vote,  both  for  State  officers  and  for  Congress- 
men, must  be  considered  as  an  unit;  hence,  an  interference 
with  the  returns  of  the  State  vote,  violates  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  offenders  are  criminally  liable  under  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States:  In  re  Cey'(i888),  127  U.  S.  731  ;  In  re 
Cey(i887),U.  S.  Circ.  Ct,  Dist.  Indiana,  31  Fed  Repr.  794. 

Over  other  elections,  the  Federal  Courts  have  no  jurisdiction 
to  punish  violators  of  the  election  laws,  except  when  there  is 
a  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  seivitude,  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment:  U,  S,  v.  Reese,  et  aL  (1875),  92  U.  S.  214. 

[Since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  Fitzgerald  v.  Green  (March  24,  1 890),  there  is  doubt 
Vol.  XXXVIII— 22.  3:^7 
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as  to  the  elections  where  State  officers  and  Presidential  elec- 
tors, or  Presidential  electors  alone,  but  no  Representatives  in 
Congress,  are  balloted  for :  infta^  page  344. 

11. 

The  first  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
pro /ides — 

SECTION  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
l)ers  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  sevonl  States,  and 
Klectors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  Blectoraof 
the  most  numerous  Branch  of  tlie  State  Legislature. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Representation  from  any  State,  the 
Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  issue  Writs  of  Blection  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 

[It  would  be  neither  necessary  nor  profitable  to  quote  the 
opinions  of  different  writers  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  vo- 
ters or  electors  for  Representatives,  as  this  is  a  legal  and  not 
a  political  essay  and  is  intended  rather  to  be  an  exposition  of 
the  various  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts.  Still,  a  reference 
to  a  well-known  work  will  be  proper,  in  view  of  the  authority 
conceded  to  it  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  especially  in  Cohens 
V.  Virginia  (1821),  6  Wheat  (19  U.  S  )  264,  419. 

The  definition  of  tlic  right  of  suffrage  is  very  justly  regarded  as  a  funda- 
mental article  of  republican  government.  It  was  incumbent  upon  the 
Convention,  theretore,  to  define  and  establish  this  right  in  the  Constitution. 
To  have  left  it  open  for  the  occasional  regulation  of  the  Congress,  would 
have  been  improper,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned.  To  have  submitted 
it  to  the  legislative  discretion  of  the  States,  would  have  been  improper  for 
the  same  reason  ;  and  for  the  additional  reason,  that  it  would  have  rendered 
too  dependent  on  the  State  governments,  that  branch  of  the  Federal 
government  which  ought  to  be  dependent  upon  the  people  alone.  To 
have  reduced  the  different  qualifications  in  tlie  different  States,  to  one 
uniform  rule,  would  probably  have  been  as  dissatisfactory  to  some  of  the 
States,  as  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  the  Convention.  The  provision 
made  by  the  convention  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  best  that  lay  within 
their  option.  It  must  be  satisfactory  to  every  State ;  because  it  is  con- 
formable to  the  standard  alread}*  established,  or  which  may  be  established 
by  the  State  itself.  It  will  be  safe  to  the  United  States ;  because,  being 
fixed  by  the  State  Constitutions,  it  is  not  alterable  by  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  it  cannot  be  feared  that  the  people  of  the  States  will  alter  this 
part  of  their  Constitutions,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  abridge  the  rights 
securwl  to  them  by  tlic  Federal  Constitution :  The  Federalist,  No.  52. 
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While  this  Second  section  of  the  First  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitution adopts  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  States  for 
a  voter  at  an  election  for  the  popular  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, yet  Congress  has  a  supervisory  power  over  the  subject, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Fourth  section  of  the  same  Article 
of  the  Constitution  {iftfrd)^  in  order  to  secure  legal  and  fair 
elections,  a  free  and  safe  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  thereat, 
and  to  prevent  fraud  and  violence  thereabout  Congress  can 
make  altogether  new  regulations  or  add  to  or  alter  those  al- 
ready made  by  the  State ;  impose  new  duties  on  the  State  of- 
ficers of  election  and  provide  for  the  appointment  of  other 
officers ;  and  compel  the  enforcement  of  State  and  Federal  laws 
regulating  elections.  A  regulation  made  by  Congress  is  of 
superior  authority,  and  any  State  law  repugnant  to  it  is  void 
as  to  Congressional  elections.  Congress  has  plenary  and 
paramount  jurisdiction  over  these  elections :  In  re  Coy  (1888), 
127  U.  S.  731. 

The  provision  in  relation  to  vacancies  in  the  Representa- 
tion from  any  State  is  enforced  by  the  Revised  Statutes — 

Sec.  26.  The  time  for  holding  elections  in  any  State,  District  or  Ter- 
ritory for  a  Representative  or  Delegate  to  fill  a  vacancy,  whether  such 
vacancy  is  caused  by  a  failure  to  elect  at  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  or 
by  the  death,  resignation,  or  incapacity  of  a  person  elected,  may  Ijc  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  respectively. 

[Under  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island  were  of 
opinion  that  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  House  unseating  a 
member  was  one  to  be  filled  at  an  election  ordered  by  the 
Governor;  but  if  the  count  of  the  votes  established  no  elec- 
tion, then  under  a  law  of  Rhode  Island  the  legislature  might 
order  a  new  election,  and  the  Governor,  even  if  he  had  power 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  might  wait  for  the 
action  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  so  long  as  it  was  in  session: 
fn  re  Representative  Vacancy  (1887),  15  R.  I.  621  ;  ///  re  Con- 
gressional  Elections  (1887),  Id.  624,  627. 

[The  First  article  of  the  Constitution  also  provides — 
Section  3.    The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 

Senators  from  each  State,   chosen  by   the  IvCgislature  thereof,   for  six 

years.     "-    *    * 
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Section  4.  Tlie  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Leg- 
islature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter 
Rnch  regulations,  except  as  to  tlie  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

[Hamilton,  in  The  Federalist  (Nos.  59,  60,  61)  explains  this 
section,  together  with  the  objections  which  were  originally 
raised  against  it,  by  proceeding  on  the  broad  ground  that 
every  government  ought  to  contain  in  itself,  the  means  of  its 
own  preservation.  This  principle  was  yielded  in  the  case  of  the 
Senate,  chiefly  because  the  autonomy />f  the  States  would  be 
endangered ;  moreover  the  Senate  is  a  body  whose  members 
are  classified  in  terms,  whilst  the  Representatives  are  to  be 
elected  every  two  years.  The  present  arrangement,  Hamilton 
thought  preferable  in  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  and  satis- 
factory in  ordinary  cases  and  when  no  improper  views  prevail ; 
so  that  the  intention  was  to  have  Federal  interference  upon  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  when  safety  demanded 

[Under  this  section  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  enacted — 

Chap.  XI<vn.  An  Actjbr  the  appointment  of  Representatives  mmom^ 
tke  several  States  according  to  the  Sixth  Censns,  (Approved  Jane  25, 
1S42,  5  Stat  at  Large  491.) 

Sbc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  every  case  where  a  State  is 
entitled  to  more  than  one  Representatiye,  the  number  to  which  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  under  this  apportionment  shall  be  elected  by  districts 
composed  of  contiguous  territory,  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of 
Representatives  to  which  said  State  may  be  entitled,  no  one  district  elect- 
ing more  than  one  Representative. 

[Justice  Miller,  in  the  Yarbrough  case  {sufira)  explains 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  this  section  : — 

It  was  not  until  1842,  that  Congress  took  any  action  under  the  power 
here  conferred,  when,  conceiving  that  the  system  of  electing  all  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  a  State  by  a  general  ticket, 
as  it  was  called,  that  is,  every  elector  voting  for  as  many  names  as  the 
State  was  entitled  to  representatives  in  that  House,  worked  injustice  to 
other  States  which  did  not  adopt  that  system,  and  gave  an  undue  prepon- 
derance of  power  to  the  political  party  which  had  a  majority  of  votes  in 
the  States,  however  small,  enacted  that  each  member  should  be  elected 
by  a  separate  district,  composed  of  contiguous  territory :  (no  U.  S.  660.) 

[Thirty  years  later,  the  language  of  the  Act  of  1842  was 
slightly  changed,  but  the  sense  remained  the  same,  and,  in  the 
lanpruage  of  the  Act  of  February  2,  1872  (Section  2,  17  Stat 
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at  Larore  28,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  May  30.  1872,  Id.  192) 
now  appears  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  as — 

Sec.  23.  In  each  State  entiticd  under  this  apportionment  to  more  than 
one  Representative,  the  number  to  which  such  State  may  bcentitlwl  in  the 
Forty-third  and  each  subsequent  Congress  shall  be  elected  by  districUi 
composed  of  contiguous  territory,  and  containing  as  nearly  as  practicable 
an  equal  number  of  inhabitants,  and  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of 
Representatives  to  which  such  State  may  \)e  entitled  in  Congress,  no  one 
district  electing  more  than  one  Representative ;  but  in  the  election  of  Rep* 
resentatives  :o  the  Forty-third  Congress  in  any  State  to  which  an  increased 
number  of  Representatives  is  given  by  tliis  appointment,  the  additional 
Representative  or  Represenatives,  may  be  elected  by  the  State  at  large,  and 
the  other  Representatives  by  the  districts  as  now  prescribed  by  law,  unless 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  shall  otherwise  provide  before  the  time  fixed 
by  law  for  the  election  of  Representatives  therein. 

[Hamilton  discussed  the  power  to  pass  this  statute,  in  The 
Federalist  (Nos.  60  and  61),  where  he  was  called  upon  to  meet 
the  objection  that  the  Constitution  did  not  compel  the  voters 
to  meet  in  no  larger  divisions  than  one  county  or  similar  di- 
vision of  the  State.  The  evils  of  a  general  ticket  were  not 
then  apparent. 

[Justice  Miller,  in  the  same  Yarbrough  case  {supra), 
points  out  that  the  election  of  Representatives  in  the  different 
States  on  different  days  finally  appeared  to  be  an  evil  which 
G>ngress  remedied  by  another  section  of  the  same  Act  of 
February  2,  1872,  which  is  now  incorporated  into  the  Revised 
Statutes  as — 

Sgc.  25.  The  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  is  established  as  the  day,  in  each 
of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  for  the  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Delegates  to  the  Porty-fiflh  Congress ;  and  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  every  second  year  thereafter, 
is  established  as  the  day  for  the  election,  in  each  of  said  States  and 
Territories,  of  Representatives  and  Delegates  to  the  Congress  commencing 
on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  thereafter. 

[Commenting  upon  the  appointment  of  a  time  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Representatives,  Justice  Miller,  in  the  same  case,  re- 
marked— 

Now  the  day  fixed  for  electing  members  of  Congress  has  been  establish- 
ed by  Congress  without  regard  to  the  time  set  for  election  of  State  officers, 
in  each  State,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  the  State  legislatures  have,  for  tJieir 
own   accommodation*  required  State  elections  to  be  held  at  the  ^aine 
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time,  these  elections  would  be  held  for  Congressmen  alone  at  the  time 
fixed  by  the  act  of  Congress :     i  lo  U.  S.  66i. 

[These  last  words  receive  peculiar  force  from  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1875.  iSStat.  at  Large  400,  in  which  occurs  this  con- 
cession to  convenience : — 

Sec.  6.  That  section  twenty-five  of  the  Revised  Statutes  prescribing 
the  time  for  holding  elections  for  Representatives  to  Congress,  is  hereby 
modified  so  as  not  to  apply  to  any  State  that  has  not  yet  changed  its  day 
of  election,  and  whose  Constitution  must  be  amended  in  order  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  day  of  election  of  State  officers  in  said  State. 

[To  prevent  viva  voce  voting  and  to  make  an  uniform  sys- 
tem of  ballots,  an  amendatory  Act  to  that  of  May  31,  1870 
(16  Stat,  at  Large  140,  ^  to  enforce  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote*'),  provided,  as  now  incorporated  in  the 
Revised  Statutes — 

Sec  27.  All  votes  for  Representatives  in  Congress  most  be  by  written 
or  printed  ballot ;  and  all  votes  received  or  recorded  contrary  to  this 
Section  shall  be  of  no  effect.  (Act  of  Pebmary  28,  1871,  Sect.  19,  16 
Stat,  at  Large  440.) 

[The  first  article  of  the  Constitution  also  provides — 

Section  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Blections,  Returns, 
and  Qualifications  of  its  own  Members. 

Section  8.    The  Congress  shall  have  power— 

To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  Depart- 
ment or  Officer  thereof. 

[The  following  remarks  by  Woodruff,  J.  {U.  S.  v.  Quinn 
(1870).  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct,  S.  Dist  N.  Y.,  8  Blatchf.  48.  64-5).  are 
of  interest  in  the  absence  of  decisions  upon  the  point : — 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  rest  our  views  of  the  constitutionality  oi 
the  law  [section  5512,  Rev.  Stat.  U.  S.]  upon  that  [fifth]  section,  and  yet 
the  agreement,  to  our  minds,  is  plausible  in  a  high  degree,  if  indeed,  we 
ought  not  to  regard  it  as  satisfiurtory  considered  alone,  namely,  that  when 
the  Constitution  confers  upon  each  house  the  power  to  judge  of  the  elec- 
tion returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members  and  then  authorizes 
Congress  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  in  any  department  of  the 
Government,  it  authorizes  Congress  to  make  such  laws  touching  the  con- 
duct of  elections  and  returns,  as  will  operate,  first,  to  furnish  to  each 
House  of  Congress  appropriate  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  commission, 
or  appointment  of  any  man  who  comes  there,  claiming  the  rig^t  to  a  seat. 
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and,  second,  to  prohibit  the  intervention  of  any  obstacle  which  might  em- 
bamsB,  or  prevent,  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  each  House  to  judge  the 
election  of  any  man  who  claims  the  right  to  a  seat. 

[As  a  result  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  (ratified  in  1868  and 
proclaimed  July  28,  1868)  provides : — 

Section  i.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property, 
without  dne  process  of  law ;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sbction  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

And  two  years  later,  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  (ratified  in 
1870 and  proclaimed  March  30,  1870)  added  that: — 

Section  i.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

SscnoN  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

III. 

The  second  Article  of  the  Constitution  provides  (Section 
one),  in  relation  to  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  that— 

Bach  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may 
direct,  a  number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress.   *    * 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  Electors,  and 
the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes  ;  which  day  shall  be  the  same 
tfaxou^out  the  United  States. 

[Under  this  Section,  Congress  has  exercised  its  constitu- 
tional powers  in  Chapter  one.  Title  Three,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  by  Act  of  February  3,  1887  (24  Stat,  at 
Large,  page  373),  and  Act  of  October  19,  1888  (25  Stat,  at 
Large,  page  613).  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  consider  these 
sections  in  this  place,  as  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Fitzgerald  v.  Green,  read  March 
24,  1890,  by  Justice  Gray,  has  declared  that  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  although  appointed  by  and  acting 
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under  the  Constitution,  are  no  more  officers  or  agents  of  the 
United  States  than  are  the  members  of  the  State  legislatures 
when  acting  as  electors  of  Federal  Senators,  or  the  people 
when  acting  as  electors  of  representatives  in  Congress :  hence 
the  States  and  the  State  courts  have  power  to  punish  fraud- 
ulent voting  in  the  choice  of  their  electors.  The  opinion 
is  too  brief  to  be  satisfactory  and  does  not  decide  as  some 
have  imagined,  that  the  State  courts  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction :  this  point  was  not  necessary  for  the  decision,  as  recog- 
nition of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts  was  suffi- 
cient. The  case  was  this :  Green  had  been  convicted  by  the 
Hustings  court  of  Manchester  (Virginia),  of  voting  for  Presi- 
dential electors  while  disqualified  under  the  State  law ;  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  discharged  Green  on  Habeas 
Corpus  and  this  discharge  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  case  really  involved  the  question  of  double 
punishment,  as  a  Representative  in  Congress  was  also  voted 
for,  and  the  reversal  in  this  respect  operated  to  affirm  the  pro- 
priety of  the  criminal  suffering  as  much  as  the  different  law^ 
might  allow,  without  deciding  the  point :  (see  infra^  ps^  3^)- 
It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  in  this  utterance  of  the 
Supreme  Court  touches  upon  section  5520  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  {infra ^  page  363) :  in  &ct.  the  exact  position  of  Presi- 
dential electors  urgently  needs  definition. 

IV 

The  doctrine  generally  held  by  the  courts,  is,  that  the  right 
to  vote  depends  on  the  laws  of  the  State  where  this  franchise 
is  exercised,  and 'is  not  granted  to  a  citizen,  nor  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States :  per  Bond,  C  J., 
U.  5.  V.  Crosby  et  al,  (1871),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct,  Dist.  S-  C,  i 
Hughes  448,  456. 

[This  was  justly  denied  by  Justice  Miller,  in  the  Yar- 
brough  case,  in  this  language : — 

But  it  18  not  correct  to  say  that  the  right  to  vote  for  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, does  not  depend  on'  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States.  The 
office*  if  it  be  properly  caUed  an  office,  is  created  by  that  Conadtation, 
and  by  that  alone.  It  also  declares  how  it  shall  be  filled,  namely,  by  elec- 
tion. *  *  *  The  States,  in  prescribing  tlie  qualifications  of  voters  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  their  o>vn    lejorislatures  do  not  do  this  with 
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reference  to  the  election  for  inenitiers  of  Conjfrcss.  Nor  can  they  prescribe 
the  qualification  for  voters  for  those  [lucnibers]  eo  nomine.  They  dciine 
who  are  to  vote  for  tlie  popular  t)ranch  of  their  own  legislature,  and  tlic 
Constitution  of  tlie  Ignited  States  says  the  same  persons  shall  vote  for 
members  of  Congress  in  that  State.  It  adopts  the  qualifications  thus 
furnished,  as  the  qualifications  of  its  own  electors  for  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

l\  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  electors  for  members  of  Congress  owe  their 
right  to  vote  to  the  State  law  in  any  sense  which  makes  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  depend  exclusively  on  the  law  of  the  State :  ( 1 10  U.  S.  663.) 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  has  been  construed  to  confer  the 
right  to  vote  upon  no  one,  and  merely  to  invest  citizens  of  the 
United  States  with  right  of  exemption  from  discrimination  in 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  It  is  said  the  right  to  vote 
comes  from  the  States,  but  the  right  from  the  prohibited  dis- 
crimination comes  from  the  Federal  Government.  But,  un- 
less a  citizen  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote,  he  cannot  avail 
himself  of  his  franchise.  Thus,  where  a  State  law  provides 
the  qualifications  of  its  voters,  and  no  prohibited  discrimina- 
tion is  made,  all  voters  must  have  those  qualifications  before 
they  can  insist  upon  their  right  to  cast  their  ballots  ;they  must 
be  qualified  voters  before  they  can  have  an  officer  indicted  for 
refusing  their  ballot :  United  States  v.  Reese  ( 1 875),  92  U.  S.  2 14. 

Neither  the  Constitution,  nor  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
made  all  citizens  voters,  and  a  provision  in  a  State  Constitution 
which  confines  the  right  of  voting  to  male  citizens  of  the 
United  States  is  no  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
an  officer  refusing  the  ballot  of  a  woman,  violates  no  law»  State 
or  National,  because  the  woman  had  no  right  to  the  elective 
franchise ;  the  new  Amendments  do  not  enlarge  the  privilege 
of  sufTrage  so  as  to  entitle  anyone  to  vote :  Minor  w,  Happcrsett^ 
(1874),  21  Wall.  (88  U.  S.)  162. 

[The  year  previous,  one  of  the  concurring  Justices  in  Minor  v. 
Happersett  (Hunt),  sitting  in  the  Circuit  Court,  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  New  York,  and  upon  an  indictment  of  Miss 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  for  voting  at  an  election  for  Representatives 
in  Congress,  under  section  55  n  of  the  Revised  Statutes  directed 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  saying — 

The  right  of  voting,  or  the  privilege  of  voting,  is  a  right  or  privileg** 
arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  not  under  the  Con- 
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stitution  of  the  United  Sutes.  *  •  If  the  right  belongs  to  any  paitictt- 
lar  person,  it  is  because  such  person  is  entitled  to  it  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
where  he  offers  to  exercise  it,  and  not  because  of  citizenship  of  the  United 
States.  *  *  If  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  should  require  a 
higher  qualification  in  a  voter  for  a  Representative  in  Congress  than  is 
required  of  a  voter  for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  State, 
Uiis  would,  I  conceive,  be  a  violation  of  a  right  belonging  to  a  person  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  That  right  is  in  relation  to  a  Federal  sub- 
ject or  interest,  and  is  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  :  14  Blatchf. 
205. 

As  already  noticed,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
bases  the  right  to  vote  for  Congressmen  upon  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  it  has  been  thought,  that  if  the  rules  of  logic 
are  rigidly  applied  to  the  opinion,  the  distinction  is  more 
seeming  than  real. 

[This  sentiment  has  sought  support  from  the  distinction 
drawn  by  Justice  Miller,  in  the  Yarbrough  case,  where 
the  broad  language  of  Waite,  C.  J.,  in  Minor  v.  Happersett 
(1874),  2 1  Wall.  (88  U.  S.)  162,  was  restrained  to  its  immediate 
subject  matter. 

But  the  Court  was  combatting  the  argument  that  this  right  [to  vote]  was 
conferred  on  all  citizens,  and  therefore  upon  women  as  well  as  men. 

In  opposition  to  that  idea,  it  was  said  the  Constitution  adopts  as  the 
qualification  for  voters  of  members  of  Congress  that  which  prevaito  in  the 
State  where  the  voting  is  to  be  done  ;  therefore,  said  the  opinion,  the 
right  is  not  definitely  conferred  on  any  person  or  dass  of  persons  by  the 
Constitution  alone,  because  you  have  to  look  to  the  law  of  the  State  for 
the  description  of  the  class.  But  the  Court  did  not  intend  to  say,  that 
when  the  class  or  the  person  is  thus  ascertained,  his  right  vcvte  for  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  was  not  fundamentally  based  upon  the  Constitution,  which 
created  the  office  of  member  of  Congress,  and  declared  it  should  be  elec- 
tive, and  pointed  to  the  means  of  ascertaining  who  should  be  electors. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  by  its  limitation  on  the 
power  of  the  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  in  their  own  elections,  and  by  its  limitations  of  the  power 
of  the  United  States  over  that  subject,  clearly  shows  that  the  right  of 
sufirage  was  considered  to  be  of  supreme  importance  to  the  National 
Government,  and  was  not  intended  to  be  left  within  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  States :  Ex  parU  Yarbrough  (1883).  no  U.  S.  651.  664. 


The  provisions  of  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States  which 
are  enforceable  by  the  Federal  Courts  in  trials  of  offenders 
against  the  ballot  box,  are  both  general  and  special,  the  latter 
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relating  solely  to  election  offenses.  Of  the  general  statutes,  the 
following  are  applicable  to  the  subject 

Sbction  5440.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either  to  commit  anj 
offense  against  the  United  States,  or  to  defraud  the  United  States  in  any 
manner  or  for  any  purpose,  and  one  or  more  of  such  parties  do  any  act  to  ef- 
fect the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  all  the  parties  to  such  conspiracy  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  to  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  tvro  years,  or  to  both  fine  and  imprisonment  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Court.  (Act of  March  3,  1867,  Section  30,  14  Stat,  at 
Large  484,  as  amended  by  Act  of  May  17,  1879,  ^^  Stat,  at  Large  4,  and 
now  incorporated  into  the  Revised  Statutes.) 

[Under  this  Statute,  in  1887,  Coy  was  successfully  indicted 
in  the  Indianapolis  ballot  box  case:  127  U.  S.  731  ;  31  Fed. 
Repr.  794.  It  is,  of  course,  a  general  Statute,  not  simply  ap- 
plicable to  election  cases,  and  has  had  its  most  extensive  ap» 
plication  in  revenue  cases :  See  the  references  in  Gould  and 
Tucker's  notes  on  the  Revised  Stat  U.  S.  pp.  1023-6. 

Chap.  CXIV.    An  Act  to  enforce  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  xfote  in  the  several  States  of  this  Union,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Approved  May  31,  1870,  16  Stat,  at  Large  139.) 
Sec.  6,  as  incorporated  in  the  Revised  Statutes  :  to  wit — 
Sec.  5508.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  injure,  oppress,  threaten, 
or  intimidate  any  citizen,  in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right 
or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  because  of  his  having  so  exercised  the  same  ;  or  if  two  or  more 
persons  go  in  disguise  on  the  highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another, 
with  intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  privilege  so  secured,  they  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  thou> 
sand  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years  ;  and  shall,  more- 
over, be  thereafter  ineligible  to  any  office,  or  place  of  honor,  profit  or 
trust,  created  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

[In  the  next  year,  by  Act  of  April  20,  1 871,  Section  second, 
(17  Stat  at  Large  13),  and  now  incorporated  in  the  Revised 
Statutes  as  Section  5407,  punishment  was  provided  for  a  con- 
spiracy to  defeat  the  due  course  of  justice  in  cases  such  as  are 
forbidden  in  Section  5508,  just  quoted. 

[This  section  is  constitutional:  Baldwin  v,  Franks  {iSS6\ 
120  U.  S.  678,  690,  a  Chinese  case  affirming  K  S.  v.  Waddell 
(1884),  1 12  Id.  76,  a  homestead  entry,  affirming  Ex  parte  Var- 
brough  (1883),  1 10  Id.  65 1,  a  case  of  intimidation  of  a  colored 
voter ;  but  it  protects  only  persons  who  are  "  citizens,"  in  a 
political  sense,  as  voters.    The  interpretation  put  upon  it  by 
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Chief  Justice  Waitk  is  as  severe  as  that  put  by  the  same  Jus- 
tice upon  Sections  three  and  four  of  the  same  Act  of  1870,  in 
U,  S,  V.  Reese  (1875),  92  U.  S.  214;  a  construction  so  severe 
that  the  Court  was  obliged  to  give  an  explanation  in  Supenns- 
ors  V.  Stanley  (1881),  105  Id.  305,  where  the  question  was  one 
of  taxation  and  not  of  civil  rights.  Justice  Miller,  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  in  the  latter  case»  said — 

This  Court,  in  the  two  cases  cited  in  the  brief,  United  States  t.  I^eese 
(92  U.  S.  214)  and  Trade  Mark  Cases  (100  Id.  8a),  concedes  the  generml 
principle  that  the  whole  of  a  statute  is  not  necessarily  void  because  a 
part  of  it  may  be  so.  *  *  *  The  first  case  also  implies  that  there  may 
be  unconstitutional  provisions  which  do  not  vitiate  the  ni^iole  statute,  or 
even  a  single  section,  because  the  ary^ument  is  to  show  that  in  that  case 
there  could  be  no  separation  of  the  good. from  the  bad.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that,  in  both  these  cases,  it  was  a  statute  creating  and  punishing  of- 
fences criminally  which  was  to  be  construed  in  regard  to  the  limited  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  in  criminal  matters. 

[The  last  sentence  explains  the  seeming  preference  of  the 
rich  tax  payer  over  the  poor  voter. 

[Returning  to  Baldwin  v.  Franks,  the  substance  of  the  de- 
cision is  contained  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Waite. — 

This  section  is  highly  penal  in  its  character,  much  more  so  than  any 
others,  for  it  not  only  provides  as  a  punishment  for  the  offence,  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  hs^  thousand  dollars  and  an  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  ten  years,  but  it  declares  that  any  person  convicted,  shall  *'  be  there- 
after ineligible  to  any  office,  or  place  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust  created  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States.**  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
construed  strictly ;  not  so  strictly  as  to  defeat  the  legislative  will,  but 
doubtful  words  are  not  to  be  extended  beyond  their  natural  meaning 
in  the  connection  in  which 'they  are  used.  Here  the  doubtful  word  is 
''citizen,'*  and  it  is  used  in  connection  with  the  rights  and  privileges  per- 
taining to  a  man  as  a  citizjen,  and  not  as  a  person  only,  or  an  inhabitant. 
And,  besides,  the  crime  has  been  classified  in  the  revision  [r.  ^.,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,]  among  those 
which  relate  to  the  elective  franchise  and  the  civil  rights  of  citizens.  For 
these  reasons  we  are  satisfied  that  the  word  "citizen,*' as  used  in  this 
statute,  must  be  given  the  same  meaning  it  has  in  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  and  that,  to  constitute  the  offence  which  is  there 
provided  for,  the  wrong  must  be  done  to  one  who  is  a  citizen  in  that  sense 
*  *  *  It  may  be  that  by  this  construction  of  the  statute,  some  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  protection  it  affords,  who  are  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  those 
who  are  included ;  but  this  is  a  defect,  if  it  exists,  which  can  be  cured  by 
Congress,  hut  not  by  the  Courts :  (120  U.  S.  691 ).  ^ 

[These  last  words  seem  to  have  allusion  to  the  vigorous 
dissent  in  that  case,  by  Justices  Harlan  and  Field. 
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Other  statutes  and  authorities  on  intimidating  the  voter 
appear  later :  (see  page  360). 

VL 

[The  statutes  especially  relating  to  the  sufTrage  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  ;  those  relating  to  Federal  elections, 
and  those  protecting  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  generally. 

Among  the  former  are  Section  Nineteen  of  the  Act  of  1870 
(whose  title  has  already  been  quoted)  which  is  now  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Revised  Statutes  as  follows  : — 

Sec.  551 1.  If,  at  any  election  for  Representative  or  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress, any  person  knowingly  personates  and  votes,  or  attempts  to  vote,  in 
the  name  of  any  other  person,  whether  living  or  deail,  or  fictitious ;  or 
votes  more  than  once  at  the  same  election  for  any  candidate  for  the  same 
office ;  or  votes  at  a  place  where  he  may  not  be  lawfully  entitled  to  vote  ; 
or  votes  without  having  a  lawful  right  to  vote  ;  or  does  any  unlawful  act 
to  secure  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  himself,  or  any  other  person  ;  or  by 
force,  threat,  intimidation,  bribery,  reward,  or  offer  thereof,  unlawfully 
pre vents  any  qualified  voter  of  any  State,  or  of  any  Territory,  from  freely 
exercising  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  by  such  means  induces  any  voter  to 
refuse  to  exercise  such  right,  or  compels  or  induces,  by  any  such  means, 
any  officer  of  an  election  in  any  such  State  or  Territory',  to  receive  a  vote 
from  a  person  not  legally  qualified  or  entitled  to  vote  ;  or  interferes  in  any 
manner  with  any  officer  of  such  election  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  or 
by  any  such  means,  or  other  unlawful  means,  induces  any  officer  of  any 
election,  or  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain,  announce  or  declare  the 
result  of  any  such  election,  or  give  or  make  any  certificate,  document  or 
evidence  in  relation  thereto,  to  violate  or  refuse  to  comply  with  his  duty 
or  any  law  regulating  the  same ;  or  knowingly  receives  the  vote  of  any 
person  not  entitled  to  vote,  or  refuses  to  receive  the  vote  of  any  per- 
son entitled  to  vote,  or  aids,  counsels,  procures,  or  advises  any 
such  voter,  person  or  officer  to  do  any  act  hereby  made  a  crime,  or  omit 
to  do  any  duty,  the  omission  of  which  is  hereby  made  a  crime,  or  attempt 
to  do  so,  he  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundrcil 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  three  years,  or  by  both,  an<l 
shall  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

[The  phrase  "officers  of  any  election,"  is  examined  later  on 
page  360. 

[In  the  Coy  case,  {supra,)  the  offence  was  a  conspiracy  to  in- 
duce the  election  officers  to  refuse  to  comply  with  their  duty 
in  safe-keeping  the  election  returns,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
secure  a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  the  evil  intent,  though  directed 
against  the  State  as  well  as  the  Congressional  returns,  which 
were  all  on  one  sheet,  must  nevertheless  be  shown  to  have 
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been  specifically  directed  against  the  Congressional  vote.  This 
was  denied,  after  the  analogy  of  the  killing  of  one  person  for 
another,  and  of  the  laws  relating  to  gunpowder  and  similar 
dangerous  substances.  Miller,  J.,  writing  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  added — 

The  object  to  be  attained  by  these  Acts  of  Congress  is  to  gnaid  against 
the  danger,  and  the  opportunity,  of  tampering  with  the  election  retnma,  as 
well  as  against  direct  and  intentional  frauds  upon  the  vote  for  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body.  The  law  is  violated  whenever  the  evidences  oooceni- 
ing  the  votes  cast  for  that  purpose  are  exposed,  or  smlijected  in  the  hands 
of  improper  persons,  or  unauthorized  individuals  to  the  opportunity  for 
their  folsification,  or  to  the  danger  of  such  changes  or  forgeries  as  may  affect 
that  election,  whether  they  actually  do  so  or  not,  and  whether  the  purpose 
of  the  party  guilty  of  thus  wresting  them  from  their  proper  custody  and 
exposing  them  to  such  danger,  might  accomplish  this  result.     In  re  Coy 

(1887),  127  u.  s.  731. 754. 

[Consequently  the  ruling  of  Gresham ,  J.,  in  another  case, 
would  seem  to  be  too  strict,  unless  there  were  different  tally 
sheets,  poll  books,  ballot  boxes  and  returns,  for  State  and 
Congressional  elections,  and  no  effort  to  vote  for  Congressman 
as  in  U.  S.  v.  Seaman  (1885),  U.  S.  Circ  Ct,  S.  Dist.  N.  Y., 
23  Fed.  Repr.  882.    The  ruling  of  Gresham  was  as  follows — 

The  mere  fact  that  a  representative  in  Congress  is  TOted  for  at  an  election 
of  State  and  County  officers,  does  not  authorize  Congress  to  regulate  such 
elections  in  matters  which  in  no  wise  relate  to  or  affect  the  result  so  iar  as 
it  concerns  the  United  States.  It  has  no  more  right  to  regulate  the  elec- 
tion of  State  and  County  officers,  under  these  circumstances,  that  it  would 
hive  if  no  representative  in  Congress  were  voted  for ;  and  it  has  not  at- 
tempted to  do  ao. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts,  in  the  enforcement  of  these 
statutes,  depends  altogether  upon  something  having  been  done,  or 
omitted,  which  has  affected,  or  might  affect,  the  result  of  an  election  for  a 
representative  in  Congress.  The  facts  stated  in  the  affidavit,  in  connection 
with  the  admissions  of  counsel  in  the  course  of  argument,  show  that  the 
result  of  the  election  was  not  affected,  unless  it  was  by  the  mutilation  of  the 
tally  papers  solely  and  exclusively  in  the  statementsof  the  vote  for  coroner 
and  criminal  judge.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  tally  papers  were  muti- 
lated, changed,  or  forged  in  any  other  respect,  or  that  any  of  the  tally 
papers,  poll  books,  or  ballots,  were  removed  from  their  proper  place  of 
custody.  The  alleged  offense  against  the  United  States  consists  wholly  in 
the  alteration  of  the  statements  of  the  votes  for  coroner  and  criminal 
judge,  as  contained  in  the  tally  papers:  Ex  parte  Perkins  (1887),  U.  S. 
Circ.  Ct.,  Dist  Indiana,  29  Fed.  Repr.  900. 

[Perkins  had  been  committed  for  refusing  to  be  sworn  be- 
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fore  an  United  States  Commissioner,  in  a  proceeding  against 
others  based  on  the  affidavit  mentioned  by  Judge  Gresham. 
Perkins  was  therefore  discharged,  but  afterwards  was  indicted 
and  convicted  with  others,  for  obtaining  possession  of  the 
tally  paper,  poll  list  and  certificate,  contrary  to  Section  5511, 
supra.  One  of  the  co-defendants,  Coy,  petitioned  for  a  habeas 
carpus^  but  was  denied  by  Justice  Harlan,  sitting  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  with  Gresham,  July  16, 1887  (31  Fed.  Repr.  794), 
and  afterwards  was  again  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  May  14,  1888  (127  U.  S.  731).  These  separate 
decisions  were  obtained  by  complaining  of  diflferent  indict- 
ments. The  ruling  of  District  Judge  Woods,  which  was  re- 
versed in  this  Perkins  case  by  Circuit  Judge  Gresham,  was 
thus  found  to  be  correct :  it  was  founded  on  a  prior  case  where 
the  District  Judge  Blodgett  had  similarly  charged  the  jury: 
See  31  Fed.  Repr.  912,  for  the  extracts  from  this  charge.  This 
ruling  of  Gresham  agreed  with  that  of  Trent,  Dist  J.,  in  U, 
S,  V.  Cahi// {iS8i\  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct,,  E.  Dist.  Mo.,  9  Fed.  Repr. 
80. 

[In  December,  1886  {U.  S.  v.  McBosUy,  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.,  DLst. 
Indiana,  29  Fed.  Repr.  897),  Judge  Woods  was  moved  to 
quash  a  number  of  indictments  founded  upon  Section  551 1. 
supra^  because  the  indictments  failed  to  aver  any  unlawful 
ballot  or  any  bribery  in  relating  to  a  congressional  election.  In 
denying  the  motion  the  judge  said— 

When  congressional  and  local  elections  are  held  at  the  same  times,  and 
places,  and  mixed  ballots  are  cast,  as  is  the  practice  in  Indiana,  it  is  a 
misleading  refinement,  I  think,  to  say  that  there  are  two  elections — a 
National  and  a  State — held  at  the  same  time.  It  is  one  election,  for  the 
conduct  of  which  the  two  sovereignties  have  a  common  concern,  though 
interested  in  several  results  (Ex  parte  Siebold,  [1S79]  '«)  U.  S.  371); 
and  Congress  having  unquestionably  the  paramount,  and,  when  it  sees  fit 
to  assert  it,  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  such  elections,  must,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  determine  for  itself  what  regulations  are  necessary  or 
expedient ;  and  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  courts  to  restrict  or  annul 
any  enactment  on  the  subject,  unless  it  be  demonstrable  that,  in  no  event, 
and  under  no  circumstances,  the  offense  defined,  and  coming  within  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  enactment,  could  affect  the  election  for  representa- 
tive in  Congress. 

[What  would  be  an  unlawful  prevention  under  this  section 
came  up  for  decision  in  U.  S.  v.  Souders  (1871),  U.  S.  Dist  Ct, 
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Dist.  N.  J.,  2  Abb.  456,  where  a  company  of  white  men,  including 
the  defendant,  attacked  a  number  of  colored  voters,  waiting  at 
the  place  of  election,  to  deposit  their  ballots  for  a  representa* 
tive  in  Congress.  This  outrage  occurred  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  on 
the  eighth  of  November,  1870.  The  defense  set  up  (unsuc- 
cessfully) the  fact  that  the  voters  afterwards  did  deposit  their 
ballots  and  hence  there  had  been  a  violation  of  section  5506 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  intimidation,  (section  14  of 
the  Act  of  1870)  and  not  this  section.  The  Court  (Nixon,  J.) 
followed  the  principles  explained  infra^^g^  372,  and  after  giv- 
ing a  brief  history  of  the  Act  of  1870,  concluded  that  the  mani- 
fest object  of  section  5506  was  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Fifteeenth  Amendment,  and  of  section  55 11  to  conserve  the 
freedom  and  purity  of  elections  for  representatives  in  Congress. 
As  to  the  fact  that  the  voters  did  actually  cast  their  ballots  at 
a  later  hour,  and  the  contention  that  they  therefore  were  not 
actually  intimidated,  the  Court  said — 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  tiiat  such  a  constmction  of 
the  statute  is  too  narrow,  and  that  it  defeats  the  purpose  which  Congress 
had  in  view  in  enacting  it.  This  purpose  was  to  protect  men  in  the  dift- 
charge  oftheir  most  sacred  political  privilege.  That  would  be  a  slight 
protection,  iudcetl,  which  allows  bullies  and  rowdies  to  surround  the  ballot 
:>ox  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  polls,  keeping  off  all  legal  voters 
Sy  threats,  intimidation,  or  force  ;  and  then  to  hold  the  offense  is  not  com- 
mitted, if  by  chance  the  hindered  voters  should  avail  themselves  of  a 
casual  opportunity,  to  slip  in  their  ballots  when  the  backs  of  these 
vigilant  sentinels  are  turned :  (page  467.) 

[The  prohibition  against  bribery  has  the  same  general  ob- 
ject as  that  against  intimidation :  both  are  designed  to  prevent 
any  interference  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Hence,  it  is  immaterial  that  the  bribe  was  not  in  relation  to 
the  ballot  for  Representative,  and  no  such  averment  is  neces- 
sary in  the  indictment :  because  the  theory  of  the  law,  in  agree^ 
ment  with  experience^  holds  a  voter,  bribed  for  one  purpose, 
to  be  unfitted  for  the  right  use  of  the  ballot  for  every  purpose : 
U,  5.  V.  McBoslcy  (1886),  U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.,  Dist  Indiana,  29  Fed. 
Repr.  897,  899. 

[Unlawful  voting  is  not  merely  forbidden  and  punished  by 
section  5 ;  11 ,  but  an  important  matter  of  detail  was  added  in 
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the  same  Act  of  1 870  by  Section  Twenty-one,  now  incorporated 
with  the  Revised  Statutes  as — 

Sbction  5514.  Whenever  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory  require 
that  the  name  of  a  candidate  or  person,  to  be  voted  for  as  Representative 
or  Delegate  in  Congress,  shall  be  printed,  written,  or  contained,  on  any 
ticket  or  ballot,  with  the  names  of  other  candidates  or  persons  to  be  voted 
for  at  the  same  election,  as  State,  territorial,  municipal,  or  local  officers,  it 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  prima  facie  evidence  to  canxnct  any  person 
charged  with  voting  or  offering  to  vote,  uniaw/ully,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  ^  to  prove  that  the  person  so  charged,  cast  or  offered  to  cast 
snch  a  tichet  or  ballot  whereon  the  name  of  such  /Representative  or  Dele- 
gate  might  by  law  be  printed,  written  or  contained,  or  that  the  person  SO 
charged  committed  any  of  the  offenses  denounced  in  this  chapter  with 
reference  to  such  ticket  or  ballot. 

[The  word  SO  is  here  printed  in  capitals  to  catch  the  eye, 
as  the  word  has  no  place  in  the  section,  according  to  the  rul- 
ing of  Justice  Brewer,  while  Circuit  Judge,  in  U,  5.  v.  Morrissey 
(1887),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct,  E.  Dist.  Mo.,  32  Fed.  Repr.  147.  Mor- 
rissey  was  judge  of  an  election  where  representatives  in  Con- 
gress were  voted  for  as  well  as  State  and  county  officers  and 
was  convicted  of  receiving  ballots  from  persons  known  to  him 
not  to  be  entitled  to  vote.  He  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
that  this  Section  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  party  vot- 
ing or  offering  to  vote.     This  was  denied,  the  Court  saying — 

It  is  a  familiar  rule  that,  that  which  is  within  the  letter  of  a  statute,  and 
not  within  its  spirit,  is  not  w^ithin  the  statute  ;  and  also  that,  that  which  is 
within  the  spirit,  though  not  within  the  letter,  may  sometimes  tie  declared 
to  be  within  the  statute,  even  in  Criminal  cases.  Reading  that  [section] 
as  it  is  expressed,  **so  charged,"  it  makes  that  clause  superfluous,  mean- 
ingless, and  worse  than  that,  because  a  person  "so  charged,'*  could  not 
be  convicted  of  any  offense  but  that  of  which  he  is  charged,  and  could 
not  be  con\'icted  of  any  of  the  offenses  named  in  this  chapter.  Obviously , 
that  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Through  carelessness  in  the  drafting  or  compilation  of  this  section,  that 
word  "so**  was  interpolated  improperly,  and  the  only  fair  construction  of 
that  section  is  to  treat  it  as  though  that  word  was  not  there.  So  read,  it 
gives  force  and  validity  to  this  clause  which  otherwise  it  would  not  have. 
So  read,  it  gives  meaning  to  the  whole  section,  and  carries  out  the 
obvious  intent  of  Congress,  that,  where  there  is  a  single  ballot  at  any  elec- 
tion at  which,  under  the  law  of  the  State,  all  names  must  appear  on  the 
same  ballot,  the  production  of  the  ballot  is  prima  facie  evidence,  sufiicient 
to  convict,  etc.,  in  the  trial  of  any  of  the  offenses  named  in  this  chapter. 
I  think  that  objection,  therefore,  is  not  well  taken. 

[The  carelessness  spoken  of  will  appear  by  a  compariso;^ 
Vol.  XXXVIIl.— 23 
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In  place  of  words  printed  in  italics  in  section  5514,  the  Act  of 
1 870  used  other  words,  also  printed  below  in  italics  and  added  a 
clause,  after  the  italics,  which  the  Revised  Statutes  omit,  the 
t  riginal  reading, — 

Section  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  whenever,  by  the  law«  of 
any  State  or  Territory,  the  name  of  any  candidate  or  person  to  be  voted 
for,  as  representative  or  delegate  in  Congress,  shall  be  required  to  be 
printed,  written,  or  contained  in  any  ticket  or  ballot  with  other  candidates 
or  persons  to  be  voted  for  at  the  same  election  for  State,  territorial,  muni- 
cipal or  local  oflficcnt,  it  shall  be  svLfhwtit  prima  facie  evidence,  eiikerfor 
4/ie  purpose  of  indicting  or  convicting  any  person  charged  with  votings 
or  attempting  or  offering  to  vote  uniawfully,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  sections^  or  for  committtng  either  of  the  offenses  theretfy  created 
to  prove  that  the  person  so  charged  or  indicted^  voted  or  attempted  or 
offered  to  vote  such  Iniilot  or  ticket ^  or  committed  either  of  the  offenses 
named  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  Act,  tinth  reference  to  such  ballot. 
And  the  proof  and  establishment  of  such  facts  shall  be  taken,  held  and 
deemed  to  be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  person  voted,  or  attempted 
or  offered  to  vote,  for  such  representative  or  delegate,  as  the  case  may  be, 
or  that  such  offense,  was  committed  with  reference  to  the  election  of  such 
representative  or  delegate,  and  shall  be  sufficient  to  warrant  his  conviction, 
unless  it  shall  be  shown,  that  such  ballot,  when  cast,  or  attempted  or 
offered  to  be  cast  by  him,  did  not  contain  the  name  of  any  candidate  for 
the  office  of  representative  or  delegate  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  that  such  offense  was  not  committed  with  reference  to  the  elec- 
tion of  such  representative  or  delegate :  (16  Stat,  at  Large  145.) 

[The  omission  of  the  last  words,  printed  in  "roman,"  now 
appears  to  have  been  discreet,  since  the  Federal  Courts  after- 
wards decided  to  punish  for  all  ofTenses  against  the  ballot  box, 
at  an  election  where  a  Representative  or  Delegate  in  Congress 
is  voted  for :  {supra,  page  350).  But,  in  other  respects,  the  sec- 
tion, both  originally  and  as  incorporated,  is  merely  a  rule  of 
evidence.  Hence,  Morrissey  finally  escaped  on  account  of  the 
absence  from  his  indictments,  of  the  words  necessary  to  charge 
him  with  an  act  affecting  the  election  of  Congressmen.  The 
Court  expressly  followed  the  cases  of  LL  S.  v.  Cahill  (1881), 
U.  S.  Circ.  Ct,  E.  Dist  Mo.,  9  Fed.  Repr.  80,  and  U.  S,  v.  Sea- 
man (1885),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct.,  S.  Dist.  N.  Y.,  23  Id.  882.  All 
these  cases  preceded  the  Coy  cases  and  the  ground  is  now 
clear  for  a  final  decision  that  an  indictment  would  be  sufficient 
if  it  averred  certain  forbidden  acts  at  an  election  where  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  were  to  be  balloted  for  :  {supra, 
pages  350,  351). 
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[While  indeed  this  section  5514  does  relate  to  evidence,  the 
effect  of  such  a  regulation  ofthe  proof  is  to  dispense  with  the 
averment  in  the  indictment,  that  the  ballot  cast  contained  the 
name  of  a  candidate  for  Representative  in  Congress  :  U.  S.  v. 
McBasley  (1886),  U.  S.  Dist  Ct.,  Dist  Indiana.  29  Fed.  Repr. 
897. 

Section  Twenty  of  this  Act  of  1870  was  amended  the  fol- 
lowing year  (Act  of  February  28,  1 871,  16  Stat,  at  Large  433). 
by  inserting  the  italicized  words,  so  as  to  read  (in  the  Revised 
Statutes) — 

Sec  5512.  That  if,  at  any  registration  of  voters  for  an  election  for  rep- 
resentative or  delegate  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  any  person 
knowingly  personates  and  registers,  or  attempts  to  register,  in  the  name 
of  any  other  person,  whether  living,  dead,  or  fictitious,  or  fraudulently 
registers,  or  fraudnlently  attempts  to  register,  not  having  a  lawful  right  so 
to  do  ;  or  docs  any  unlawful  act  to  secure  registration  for  himself  or  any 
other  person  ;  or  by  force,  threat,  menace,  intimidation,  bribery,  rewanl, 
or  offer,  or  promise  tliereof,  or  other  unlawful  means,  prevents  or  hin- 
ders any  person  havinga  lawful  right  to  register,  from  duly  exercising  such 
right ;  or  compels  or  induces,  by  any  of  such  means,  or  other  unlawful 
means,  any  officer  of  registration  to  admit  to  registration  any  person  not 
legaUy  entitled  thereto,  or  interferes  in  any  manner  with  any  officer  of 
registration  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  or  by  any  such  means,  or  other 
unlawful  means,  induces  any  officer  of  registration  to  violate  or  refuse  to 
comply  with  his  duty,  or  any  law  regulating  the  same ;  or  if  any  such  of- 
ficer knowingly  and  ivHf  idly  registers  as  a  voter  any  person  not  entitled  to 
he  registered  y  or  refuses  so  to  register  any  person  cut  it  led  to  be  registered ; 
or  if  any  such  officer  or  other  person  who  has  any  duty  to  perform  in  re- 
laiion  to  such  registration  or  election^  in  ascertaining,  announcing,  or 
declaring  the  result  thereof  or  in  giving  or  making  any  certificate,  docu- 
ment, or  evidence  in  relation  thereto,  knowingly  neglects  or  refuses  to 
perform  any  duty  required  by  law,  or  violates  any  duty  imposed  by  law, 
or  does  any  act  unauthorised  by  law,  relating  to  or  affecting  such  regis- 
tration, or  election,  or  the  result  thereof  or  any  certificate,  document,  or 
ei*idence  in  relation  thereto,  or  if  any  person  aids,  counsels,  procures,  or 
advises  any  such  voter,  person,  or  officer,  to  do  any  act  hereby  made  a 
crime  or  to  omit  any  act,  the  omission  of  which  is  hereby  made  a  crime, 
every  such  person  shall  be  punishable  as  prescribed  in  the  preceding  Sec- 
lion.    [/.  e.  Section  551 1.] 

[The  words  in  italics  took  the  place  of  the  words  "  or  know- 
lingly  and  wilfully  receive  the  vote  of  any  person  not  entitled 
to  vote,  or  refuse  to  receive  the  vote  of  any  person  entitled  to 
vote,"  in  the  original  act 

[This  section  depends  upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  de- 
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clare  that  a  fraudulent  registration,  or  a  fraudulent  attempt  to 
register,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  fora  Representative  or  Dele- 
gate in  Congress,  is  a  crime  against  the  United  States.  It 
does  not  involve  the  power  to  ordain  a  National  registration 
law,  for  it  does  not  operate  until  the  State  has  imposed  regis- 
tration. 

[Entertaining  no  doubt  of  this  power,  the  Court  overruled 
the  demurrer  to  the  indictment  and  the  defendant  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years  imprisonment :[/,  S.v.  Quinn {i8yo\\J.  S. 
Ciic.  Ct,  S.  Dist.  N.  Y..  8  Blatchf  48,  Cornm,  Woodruff  and 
Blatchford,  JJ. 

[This  ruling  of  the  Court  was  made  with  the  statute  of  1 870 
before  it,  and  the  section  construed  had  a  proviso  S4>pended 
which  is  now  incorporated  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  as — 

Sec.  5513.  T^vtry  registration  made  under  the  laws  of  any  State  or 
Territory,  for  any  State  or  other  election  at  which  such  Representative  or 
Delegate  in  Congress  may  be  chosen,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  registration 
within  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  Section,  notwithstanding  sncfa  regis- 
tration is  also  made  for  the  purpose  of  any  State,  Territorial,  or  municipal 
election. 

Under  section  5512,  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  an  election  of> 
ficer  to  perform  a  duty  required  by  law,  in  regard  to  an  elec- 
tion, at  which  a  Representative  of  Congress  is  voted  for,  is 
made  an  offence  against  the  United  States,  although  such  non- 
performance of  duty  is  without  any  evil  intent ;  while  the  do- 
ing of  an  act  simply  unauthorized  by  law  is  not  punishable, 
unless  done  with  an  intent  to  affect  the  election  or  the  result 
thereof.  Whether  such  a  distinction  is  justified  by  sound 
public  policy  was  for  the  law-making  department  of  the 
government  to  determine,  and  not  for  the  courts :  In  re  Cor 
(1887),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct..  Dist  Indiana,  31  Fed.  Repr.  794,  797, 
per  Harlan,  J.,  who  also  said — 

Observe,  ''intent*'  is  not  made  an  clement  in  determining  the  existence 
of  the  offences  specified  in  that  section,  except  in  those  cases  where  the 
offender  knowingly  does  an  act  *♦  unauthorize^r*  by  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  law  of  the  State  or  Territory  under  whose  sanction  he 
exercises  the  functions  of  an  officer  of  election. 

[And  the  learned  Justice  proceeded  to  quote  with  approval 
from  the  decision  of  the  United  States  District  Judge  (Ham- 
mond) overruling  a  demurrer  to  an  indictment  under  this  Sec- 
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tion,  in  U,  5.  v.  Jackson  (1885),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct.,  W.  Dist.  Tenn., 
25  Fed.  Repr.  548,  interposed  on  the  ground  that  no  specific 
intent  to  violate  the  law  had  been  charged. 

[In  this  Tennessee  case,  in  addition  to  that  of  want  of  charge 
of  specific  intent,  the  demurrer  also  set  up  the  want  of  any 
penalty  in  the  State  laws.  This  was  also  held  to  be  no  ground 
for  demurrer,  the  learned  Judge  saying — 

It  is  the  plain  purpose  of  this  statute  to  declare  as  an  offense  against  the 
United  States,  propria  vigore^  the  neglect,  refusal,  or  violation  of  any 
«hity  imposed  upon  an  officer  holding  an  election  for  representative  in 
Cungress,  by  any  law,  State  or  Federal.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  counsel 
argue,  that  the  State  law  imposing  tlie  duty  shall  attach  a  penalty  for  its 
violation,  in  order  to  make  it  an  offense  under  this  statute.  The  only  ol>- 
jeci  for  which  we  look  to  the  State  law,  is  to  find  the  measure  of  the 
ofncer's  duty,  as  one  charged  with  the  function  of  holding  the  election. 
Once  given  a  duty  to  perform  in  that  regard,  and  its  performance  is  an 
obligation  imposed  by  this  Federal  statute.  Its  non-performance  subjects 
the  officer  to  the  penalties  here  imposed.  It  is  wholly  immaterial  how  the 
Statute  laws  ma^^  look  upon,  or  treat,  a  violation  of  his  duty  ;  for  when 
the  duty  is  assumed  by  him,  he  comes  immediately  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  law,  and  must  obey  it,  or  take  the  consequences  here 
l>y  this  statute  itself  imposed  for  any  neglect,  refusal,  or  violation  of  that 
•luty :  25  Fed.  Repr.  549. 

[Section  Twenty-two  of  the  Act  of  1870  was  incorporated 
into  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  last  word  being  changed  from 
•'ten"  to  "eleven"  by  the  Act  of  February  18,  1875  (18  Stat 
at  Large  316, 320) :  to  wit — 

Sec  5515.  Every  officer  of  au  election  at  which  any  Representative,  or 
Delegate,  in  Congress  is  voted  for,  whether  such  officer  of  election  be  ap- 
pointed, or  created,  by  or  underany  law  or  authority  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  or  under  any  State,  territorial,  district,  or  municipal  law  or  authori- 
ty, who  neglects  or  refuses  to  perform  any  duty  in  regard  to  such  election, 
required  of  him  by  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
torj-  thereof;  or  whonolates  any  duty  so  imposed  ;  or  who  knowingly  does 
any  acts  thereby  unauthorized,  with  intent  to  affect  any  such  election,  or 
the  result  thereof;  or  who  fraudulently  makes  any  false  certificate  of  the 
result  of  such  election  in  regard  to  such  Representative  or  Delegate ;  or 
who  withholds,  conceals,  or  destroys  any  certificate  of  record  so  required 
by  law  respecting  the  election  of  any  such  Representative  or  Delegate  ;  or 
who  neglects  or  refuses  to  make  and  return  such  certificate  as  required  by 
law ;  or  who  aids,  counsels,  procures,  or  advises  any  voter,  person  or  officer 
to  do  any  act  by  this  or  any  of  the  preceding  sections  made  a  crime,  or 
to  omit  to  do  any  duty,  the  omission  of  which  is  by  this,  or  any  of  such 
sections,  made  a  crime,  or  attempts  so  to  do,  shall  be  punished  as  pre- 
scribed in  section  fifty-five  hundred  and  eleven.     \Snpra.\ 
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[This  section  is  constitutional:  U,  5.  v.  (Jfl/f  (1883),  109  U, 
S.  65,66,  followingthe5i>^a///and  67iir^^  cases  (1879),  100  Id. 
371.  399. 

[As  the  question  of  intention  is  not  an  element  under  sec- 
tion 5512,  except  when  the  officer  of  election  knowingly  does 
an  unauthorized  act;  so  under  section  5515,  there  are  two 
offenses ;  the  one  arising  from  neglect  or  refusal,  and  the  other 
from  intention  to  affect  the  result  of  the  election :  K  5.  v. 
Baldridge  (1882),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct.  N.  Dist.  Ala.,  11  Fed.  Repr. 
552.  In  this  case  the  election  officers  were  charged  with 
making  a  false  certificate  of  the  result  of  the  election,  the  evi- 
dence showing  the  certificate  was  false  because  the  ballot  box 
had  been  tampered  with  by  other  persons  after  the  close  of  the 
election  and  before  the  ballots  in  the  box  had  been  counted. 

Leaving  the  ballot  box  so  that  it  could  be  tampered  with, 
was  held  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  certificate  was 
fraudulently  false,  Brl'CE,  District  Judge,  charging  the  jur>- 
that— 

When  the  officer  of  election  has  the  means  and  ability  to  prevent  mis- 
chief and  fraud,  he  must  do  so ;  and  if,  through  his  carelessness  and  in- 
difference, the  fraud  is  perpetrated,  his  negligent  conduct,  under  such 
circumstances,  becomes  culpable  and  is  what  the  law  calls  criminal  negli> 
gence :  Id.  556. 

[The  same  ruling  was  made  in  U,  S.  v.  Jctckson  (1885),  U. 
S.  Circ.  Ct.,  W.  Dist.  Tenn.,  25  Fed.  Repr.  548 ;  both  cases 
proceeding  upon  the  common  ground  that  the  specific  intent 
applies  only  to  the  clause  in  which  it  is  found,  and  not  to  the 
preceding  or  following  clauses. 

[It  is  true  that  the  jury  in  U,  5.  v.  Foster  (1881),  U.  S.  Circ. 
Ct,  E.  Dist.  Va.,  6  Fed.  247,  were  instructed  that  the  rejection 
of  ballots  offered  by  those  entitled  to  vote,  was  only  a  techni- 
cal violation  of  section  5515,  and  that  they  should  be  satisfied 
of  some  wrongful  purpose,  motive  or  intention,  in  such  rejec- 
tion. This  case  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  distinction  drawn 
above ;  it  does  not  carry  much  weight  with  it,  as  it  regards  the 
officer  rather  than  the  act. 

[Hence  a  clerk  of  the  election,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attest  the 
signatures  of  the  judges,  and  who  is  not  required  to  know 
whether  the  certificate  is  correct,  cannot  be  indicted  for  merely 
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attesting  :  U,  S.  v.  Green  (1887),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct,  E.  Dist  Mo., 
33  Fed.  Repr.  619;  and  a  joint  indictment  with  the  judges  of 
the  election  is  bad  :  U.  5.  v.  Davis,  Id.  621. 

[An  illustration  of  an  intentional  crime  under  this  section 
appears  in  U.  5.  v.  Bader  (1882).  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct,  E.  Dist.  La.,  4 
Woods  189,  where  the  election  officers  demurred  to  an  indict- 
ment charging  them  with  adding  names  to  the  registry,  with- 
out authority  of  law  and  with  intent  to  affect  ai  election 
at  which  a  Representative  in  Congress  would  be  voted  for. 
The  demurrer  was  overruled.  Of  course  the  allegation  must 
be  proved :  U,  5.  v.  Wright  (1883),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct.  E.  Dist  La.. 
16  Fed.  Repr.  112. 

[Again,  in  Matter  of  Spooner  {\%Zq\  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct.  S.  Dist 
N.  Y.,  9  Abbott's  New  Ca.  48 1 ,  the  Court,  composed  of  Blatch- 
FORD  and  Choate,  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  a  deputy 
marshal  or  chief  supervisor  would  be  liable  for  purposely  omit- 
ting until  election  day  the  service  of  a  warrant  for  illegal 
registration,  the  former  Judge  saying — 

Wc  both  agree  that  where  a  man  can  be  arrested  before  election  day  as 
well  as  not,  he  ought  to  be  so  arrested.  If  tliere  is  any  delay  in  arresting 
him  where  he  could  have  been  arrested  before  that  day,  it  must  l>e  pre- 
sumed to  be  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from  voting,  and  conse- 
quently unlawful :  Id.  483. 

In  U.  S.  V.  Caruthers  (1882),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct,  N.  Dist  Miss.,  15 
Fed.  Repr.  309,  there  was  a  motion  to  quash  an  indictment 
charging  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  who  could  not  read 
and  write,  with  the  intention  of  affecting  an  election  where  a 
Rcfpresentative  in  Congress  was  voted  for.  The  motion  was 
refused,  Hill,  J.,  saying — 

The  [State  election]  statute  provides,  and  properly  so,  that,  in  any  event, 
competent  and  suitable  persons  shall  be  appointed  to  discharge  these  im- 
portant trusts,  if  such  persons  can  be  procured,  and  tlie  presumption  is 
that  every  County  and  election  district  does  contain  a  sufficient  number 
of  such  competent  and  suitable  persons  to  perform  tliese  duties,  and  that, 
if  appointed,  they  willsen-e.  If  any  county  or  district  should  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  not  to  contain  such  persons  they  ought  to  be  abolished  au<l 
added  to  such  as  do  contain  them.  It  is  an  inipossiliility  for  a  person, 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  to  properly  discharge  tlie  duties  of  an 
inspector  of  such  elections  ;  it  is  their  duty  to  determine  what  votes  arc 
proper  to  be  rcceive<l  and  counted,  and  those  properly  to  he  rejected ;  to 
ascertain  the  uhole  number  cast  for  each  candiciate  and  to  make  an. I  ^iigii 
the  proper  returns. 
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[It  was  under  this  section  5515,  that  the  Governor  of 
Arkansas  was  indicted  for  issuing  a  fraudulent  certificate  of 
election.  Without  entering  into  the  merits  at  all,  the  United 
States  District  Court  (composed  of  Dillon  and  Caldwell,  JJ.) 
sustained  a  demurrer,  on  the  ground  that  the  Governor  of  a 
Slate  was  not  an  officer  of  election  :  U,  S.  v.  Clayton  (1871).  2 
Dillon  219;  s.  c.  10  American  Law  Register  737.  This 
citation  in  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  incorrectly 
given  "19  Amer.  L.  Rep.  737,"  being  both  a  misprint  and  a 
disregard  of  the  numbering  of  the  New  Series.  The  decision 
itself  proceeded  upon  two  grounds ;  the  popular  use  of  the 
words  "officers  of  election'*,  and  the  danger  of  disturbing  the 
political  harmony  of  the  Union  upon  a  mere  construction  of 
a  statute.  The  authorities  followed  are  collated(/;^rtf,  page  372). 

[The  definition  of  an  "  officer  of  an  election "  was  also 
entered  upon  in  U,  S.  v.  Fis/ier{iSSi),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct,  S.  Dist. 
Ohio,  8  Fed.  Repr.  414,  where  a  supervisor,  appointed  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  was  indicted  for  stuffing  the 
ballot  box,  and  demurred  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  an 
•'  officer  of  election.*'  The  demurrer  was  overruled,  after  an 
examination  into  the  duty  of  a  supervisor. 

VII. 

[In  addition  to  the  general  crime  of  intimidating  a  citizen 
{ante,  page  347)  there  are  two  classes  of  statutes  relating  espe- 
cially to  the  ballot.  One  of  these  relates  to  violation  of  rights 
secured  in  every  State  and  Territory  to  every  voter,  by  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment.  Want  of  space  forbids  examination  into  this 
class  of  intimidations,  and  requires  that  attention  shoiild  be 
given  solely  to  the  other  class  of  statutes  relating  to  voters  for 
electors  for  President  or  Vice-President,  or  for  Representatives 
in  Congress. 

[In  1883  Munford  and  others  demurred  to  an  information  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, charging  them  with  conspiracy  to  prevent,  as  well  as  ac- 
tually delaying  the  assessment  of  certain  voters  as  required  to 
be  done  to  qualify  them  to  vote.  The  authority  for  such  in- 
formation was  in  the  Revised  Statutes — 

S^x^  S5n6.     Rvcry  person  w!io,  by  any  unlawful  means,  hinders,  dela|«h 
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prevents  or  obstructs,  or  combines  and  confederates  with  others  to  hhulcr, 
delay,  prevent,  or  obstruct  any  citizen  from  doin^  any  act  required  to  be 
done  to  qualify  him  to  vote,  or  from  voting  at  any  election  in  any  State, 
territory,  district,  county,  city,  parish,  township,  school  district,  munici- 
pality, or  other  territorial  subdivision,  shall  Ikj  finc<l  not  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than 
one  year,  or  be  punished  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

[The  margin  of  the  Revised  Statutes  indicates  that  this 
Section  was  derived  from  Section  four  of  the  Act  of  1870 ;  it 
also  refers  to  the  cases  of  U,  5.  v.  Reese  (1875),  92  U.  S.  214, 
and  U.  5.  v.  Cruikslmnk  (1875),  Id.  542,  where  Section 
four  was  pronounced  unconstitutional.  Of  course,  the 
counsel  for  Munford  raised  the  constitutional  question;  the 
Court,  composed  of  Judges  Bond  and  Hughes,  denied  the 
application  of  these  decisions,  pointing  out  that  they  were 
rendered  in  civil  rights  cases  and  not  at  or  connected  with 
congressional  elections,  and  under  Section  four  of  the  Act 
of  1870,  which  was  connected  with  the  preceding  sections 
by  the  words  "  as  aforesaid."  This  latter  point  was  especially 
dwelt  upon  by  both  the  judges  : — 

The  information  in  this  case  isfoundc<l  upon  Section  5506  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States.  I  will  remark  that  that  Section  is  not  the  same 
law  as  Section  four  of  the  Enforcement  Act  of  May  3! ,  1.S70.  It  is  nearly 
the  same  in  terms,  but  it  contains  no  words  conucctiiig  it  with  other  sec- 
tions of  any  act,  as  Section  four  did.  It  stands  upon  its  own  terms  and 
language.  It  was  not  enacted  in  the  same  bill  as  Section  four  of  the  Act 
of  i§70,  or  at  the  same  time,  or  by  the  same  Conj^rcss.  It  was  enacted  in 
1874,  and  took  effect  as  a  law  on  the  first  of  December,  1S74,  two  months 
after  the  case  of  L\  S.  v.  J^ecse  was  argued  l)cforc  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  more  than  two  years  after  the  indictment  was 
found,  which  was  passed  upon  in  that  case.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not 
in  the  case  of  Reese,  and  has  not  in  any  subsetincnt  case,  passed  upon 
Section  5506  of  the  Revised  Statutes  ;  and,  whatever  it  may  have  ruled  in 
any  of  its  decisions  upon  any  other  statute,  such  as  Section  four  of  the 
Enfoi  cement  Act  of  1870,  non  con  si  at  that  it  has  thercb}-  ruled  upon 
Section  5506,  upon  which  the  information  before  us  is  founded. 

We  arc  dealing  here  with  an  offense  chargctl  to  have  been  committed  at 
a  Federal  election,  in  violation  of  this  Section  5506  ;  and  the  defense  ask 
us  to  base  our  ruling,  in  this  case  of  a  Federal  election,  uj)on  the  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  a  case  arising  in  a  town  election,  under  the  Act  of 
1870,  in  which  that  Court  not  only  carefully  confined  itself  to  the  case  before 
it,  but  protested  by  iteration,  that  it  was  not  considering  any  law  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Federal  elections:  HrcHKS,  J.,  U.  S.  v.  Munford  (1883),  U.  S. 
Circ.  Ct..  R.  Dist.  Va..  16  Fed.  Repr.  223.  229. 
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[Munford  had  still  further  trouble,  as  he  was  sued  for  refus- 
ing to  assess  one  Brown,  who  wished  to  qualify  himself  to 
vote  for  Congressmen.  The  declaration  contained  the  neces- 
sary averments,  to  bring  the  case  within  the  Revised  Statutes — 

Sec.  2005.  Tllien,  under  the  authority  of  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
any  State,  or  the  laws  of  any  Territory,  any  act  is  required  to  be  done  as 
a  prerequisite  or  qualification  for  voting,  and  by  such  constitution  or  laws, 
persons  or  officers  are  charged  with  tlie  duty  of  furnishing  to  citizens  an 
opportunity  to  perform  such  prerequisite,  or  to  become  qualified  to  vote, 
every  such  person  and  officer  shall  give  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
the  same  and  equal  opportunity  to  perform  such  prerequisite,  and  to  be- 
come qualified  to  vote. 

Sec.  2006.  Every  person  or  officer,  charged  with  the  duty  specified  in 
the  preceding  Section,  who  refuses  or  knowingly  omits  to  give  full  effect 
to  that  section,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  party 
aggrievc<l  by  such  refusal  or  omission,  to  be  recovered  by  an  action  on  the 
case,  with  costs,  and  such  •  allowance  for  counsel  fees  as  the  court  may 
deem  just. 

[A  demurrer  to  this  declaration  was  overruled  upon  the 
principles  already  decided  in  the  criminal  case  (  U.  S.  v.  Mun- 
ford), Judge  Hughes  adding — 

\Vc  hold  that  Section  2005  was  passed  by  Congress  subsequently  to  the 
Act  of  May,  1S70,  as  part  of  the  laws  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to 
the  elective  fniuchise ;  that  it  was  passed  in  virtue  of  the  general  powers 
of  Congress  over  Federal  elections  ;  that  it  is  not,  necessarily,  to  be  con- 
strued in  connection  with  tlic  preamble  and  context  of  the  Act  of  May, 
1870 ;  that  it  was  enacted  independently  of  such  context,  as  it  now  stands 
in  the  Revised  Statutes,  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1S74 ;  that  Congress 
must  be  held  to  have  applied  it  to  Fc<lcral  elections  whether  express  lan- 
guage was  usctl  to  that  effect  or  not ;  that  it  does  not  in  its  present  form 
and  status  apply  to  State  elections,  because,  in  respect  to  them,  the  sec- 
tion, in  order  to  rjc  valid  under  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  which  gives  only 
Hmite<l  powers  of  lc;rislation  over  State  elections,  must  contain  apt 
words  bringing  it  within  the  province  of  the  amendment,  which  wonls 
are  wanting ;  that  the  fact  that  the  section  is  not  warranted  by  the 
Fifteenth  Aniciidiiiciit  docs  not  render  it  null  if  it  is  authorized  by  Article 
one  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  that  if  the  discrimination  complained  of  in 
this  suit  resulted,  as  alleged,  in  depriving  the  plaintiff  of  tlie  privilege  of 
voting  equally  with  all  others  entitled  to  vote  in  a  Federal  election,  the 
declaration  is  good. 

VIII. 

[The  scope  of  this  article  forbids  an  examination  into  the 
laws  regulating  the  holding  of  an  election  and  it  will  merely  be 
necessary  to  refer  to   the  Sections   of  the  Revised   Statutes 
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(Title  XXVI),  relating  to  the  appointment  of  supervisors, 
and  special  deputy  marshals,  and  for  holdin«j  sessions  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Courts.  The  subject  will  be  separately 
considered  hereafter. 

Chap.  XXII.  --/«  .hi  to  enforce  the  Provisions  of  the  /'oitrtceuth 
Atuendfnent  to  the  Constitution  of  the  L  ^nited  States ;  and  for  other  rur- 
poses.  (Approved  April  20,  187 1,  17  Stat,  at  I^ar^c  13.) 
Sec.  2,  in  part,  a^  incorporated  in  the  Revisc<l  Statutes :  to  wit — 
Sec.  5520.  If  two  or  more  persons,  in  any  State  or  Territory,  conspire 
to  prevent,  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat,  any  citizen  who  is  lawfully 
entitled  to  vote,  from  giving  his  support,  or  advocacy,  in  a  Ic^^al  manner, 
toward  or  in  favor  of  any  lawfully  qualified  person  as  an  elector  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice-President,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States ;  or  to  injure  any  citizen  in  person  or  property  on  account  of  such 
support  or  advocacy- ;  each  of  such  persons  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  five  hundred,  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  im- 
prisonment, witli  or  without  hard  labor,  not  less  than  si.x  montlis  nor  more 
than  six  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

[The  constitutionality  of  this  Section  was  affirmed  in  L\  S. 
V.  Go/dman  {1S7S),  (U.  S.  Circ.  Ct,  Dist.  La.)  3  Woods  187, 
the  Circuit  Judge  Woods,  distinguishing  the  rulin<(  in  Minor  v. 
Happersett  (1874),  21  Wall.  (88  U.  S.)  178,  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  conferred  the  right  of  suffrai^e  upon  no 
one,  in  a  manner  different  from  that  adopted  in  the  Varbrough 
case  by  the  Supreme  Court :   {ante^  page  347). 

But  this  language  refers  solely  to  voters  at  an  election  for  Slate  officers, 
and  so  far  as  such  elections  arc  concerned,  the  Uniteil  States  has  no  voters 
of  its  own. 

Now,  the  question  is,  has  an  elector  who  is  qualified  by  State  law  t(^ 
vote  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Lej^islaturc.  a  rij^ht  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  clause  of  tlie  Constitution  to  vote  for  members  ui 
Congress  ?  *  ♦  *  ♦  it  seems  to  be  clear  tliat  the  langua<;c  of  the  Sec- 
tion under  consideration  could  not  have  been  intended  merely  to  j^ivc  a 
basis  of  representation ;  tliat  was  providecl  for  by  other  chiuscs  of  tlic 
Constitution.  If  this  be  so,  it  must  follow  that  it  was  intended  as  a  dec- 
laration as  to  who  of  the  people  of  the  States,  should  have  the  rij^ht  t(^ 
vote  for  representatives  in  Congress.  As,  therefore,  the  elector  qualified 
by  State  laws,  derives  his  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Congress  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress  has  the  power  to  protect  him 
in  that  right. 

An  election  is  not  simply  the  depositing  of  a  ballot  in  a  box.  If  the  elec- 
tor is  forced  to  vote  a  certain  ballot  against  his  will,  it  is  not  an  election  so 
&r  as  he  is  concerned,  and  equally  so  if  he  is  prevented  by  violence 
fi-om  voting  at  all.  An  election  is  the  expression  of  the  free  aufl  nn- 
trammeled  choice  of  the  electors.     There  must  1>e  a  choice,  and  the  ex- 
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presBion  of  it,  to  constitute  an  election.  Under  our  American  Conttitmr 
tion,  an  election  implies  a  free  interchange  and  comparison  of  Tiews  00 
tlie  part  of  the  people  who  are  voters,  and  finally  an  independent  ezprah 
si  on  of  choice.  Any  interference  with  the  right  of  the  elector,  to  make 
up  his  mind  how  he  shall  vote,  is  as  mnch  an  interference  with  his  right 
to  vote  as  if  he  were  prevented  from  depositing  his  ballot  in  the  ballot 
box  after  he  had  made  np  his  mind :  Woods,  J.,  Id.  196,  197. 

[These  sentiments  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  Judge 
Nixon  in  the  Gimden  intimidation  case  (anU  page  352),  and  are 
solidly  based  upon  the  principles  of  interpreting  election  laws 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

[The  subject  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President 
has  already  been  treated  :  (anie,  page  343). 

IX. 

The  United  States  government  has  not  provided  separate 
elections  for  Congressmen,  nor  has  it  interfered  with,  the  gen- 
eral laws  for  the  conduct  of  those  elections  passed  by  the 
State,  but  has  enacted  suitable  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
persons  who  violate  laws  at  an  election  where  votes  are  cast 
for  members  of  Congress.  In  doing  this,  the  laws  of  tke 
State  have  been  adopted,  and  provisions  have  been  made  ibr 
the  punishment  of  crimes  against  the  ballot  box,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Courts.  The  power  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  make  such  provisions  as  are  necessary 
to  secure  the  fair  and  honest  conduct  of  an  election  at  which  a 
member  of  Congress  is  elected,  as  well  as  the  preservation, 
proper  return,  and  counting  of  the  votes  cast  thereat,  and 
whatever  is  necessary  to  an  honest  and  fair  certification  of 
such  election,  cannot  now  be  questioned:  Inre  Cay  (1888), 
127  U.  S.  731.  The  State  laws  which  Congress  sees  no  occa- 
sion to  alter,  but  which  it  allows  to  stand,  are,  in  effect,  adopted 
by  Congress.  The  duties  devolved  on  the  officers  of  elections, 
are  duties  which  they  owe  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to 
the  State:  Ex  parte  Siebold  {lijg),  100  U.  S.  371,  388. 

An  objection  sometimes  made  to  this  doctrine,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  can  enforce  the  State  laws  as  laws  of  the  United 
States,  is,  that  if  Congress  can  impose  penalties  for  violation 
of  State  laws,  the  officer  will  be  made  liable  to  double  pun- 
ishment for  delinquency,  both  at  the  suit  at  the  State,  and  at 
the  suit  of  the  United  States. 
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To  this  argument  it  may  be  said,  that  each  government 
punishes  for  violation  of  duty  to  itself  only.  Where  a  person 
owes  a  duty  to  two  sovereigns,  he  is  amenable  to  both  for  its 
performance,  and  either  may  call  him  to  account :  Bradley, 
J.,  Ex  parte  SUbold  (1879),  100  U.  S.  371,  389.  [In  this  latter 
case,  the  learned  Justice  reviews  the  cases  already  decided  ; 
that  is,  the  counterfeiter's  case  of  Fox  v.  The  State  of  Oliio 
(1847),  S  How.  (46  U.  S.)  410,  where  State  laws  against  circu- 
lating counterfeit  coin  were  held  not  to  be  repuj^nant  to  the 
Federal  laws  against  counterfeiting,  Justice  McLean  dissent- 
ing, among  reasons,  on  account  of  the  possible  double 
punishment;  it  seems  (page  440  of  the  report),  that  Justice 
Story  (who  had  died  September  10,  1845)  ^^^^  the  same  opin- 
ion. At  the  time  of  the  decision,  the  Court  was  composed 
of  Taney,  C.  J.,  and  McLean,  Wayne,  Catron,  Daniel,  Nel- 
son. Grier  and  Woodbury,  JJ.  Three  years  later,  the  same 
judges  went  a  step  further.  Justice  Daniel  saying  for  the 
Court — 

Witili  the  view  of  avoiding  conflict  between  the  State  and  Federal  juris- 
dictions, this  Conxt,  in  the  case  of  Fox  t.  The  State  0/ Ohio,  have  taken 
care  to  point  out,  that  the  same  act  might,  as  to  its  character  and  tenden- 
cies, and  the  consequences  it  involved,  constitute  an  offense  against  both 
the  State  and  Federal  governments,  and  might  draw  to  its  commission  tlie 
penalties  denounced  by  either,  as  appropriate  to  its  character  in  reference 
to  each.  We  think  this  distinction  sound,  as  we  hold  to  be  the  entire  doc- 
trines laid  down  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  and  reganl  them  as  being  in 
no  wise  in  conflict  with  the  conclusions  adopted  in  the  present  case :  U. 
S.  v.  Marigold  (1850),  9  How.  (50  U.  S.)  560,  569. 

[And  the  Court  proceeded  to  instruct  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  that  the  United  States 
could  punish  for  bringing  counterfeit  coins  into  the  country 
and  fraudulently  circulating  them.  The  Fugitive  Slave  law. 
however,  brought  the  doctrine  again  into  Court,  where  it  was 
affirmed  by  nearly  the  same  judges,  Woodbury  having  suc- 
ceeded to  Curtis  :  Moore  v.  Illinois  (1852),  14  How.  (55U.  S ) 
13,  McLean  dissenting  on  the  sole  ground  of  double  punish- 
ment. 

[In  Coleman  v.  Tennessee  (iSyS),  97  U.  S.  509,  the  principle 
objected  to  was  invoked  in  behalf  of  the  State,  to  try,  convict, 
and  punish  a  murderer,  who  had  already  been  tried  and  con- 
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victeJ  for  the  same  murder,  by  a  court  martial.  The  crime 
had  been  committed  March  7,  1865,  by  a  soldier,  who  thereby 
became  punishable  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1863, 
12  Stat,  at  Large  736.  For  some  reason,  the  sentence  of  the 
court  martial  had  not  been  executed,  and  the  criminal  was 
convicted  in  the  State  Court  in  1874.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held  that  the  criminal  was  still  within  the 
power  of  the  court  martial  and  directed  his  delivery  to  the 
military  authorities  to  be  dealt  with  as  required  bylaw.  This 
was. upon  the  express  ground  that  the  doctrine  did  not  apply, 
because  the  criminal  was  a  soldier  serving  in  a  State,  whose 
regular  government  was,  at  the  time,  superseded  (p.  519). 
Justice  Clifford  dissented,  among  others,  for  the  express 
reason  that  the  punishment  in  one  sovereignty  is  no  bar  to 
punishment  in  the  other  (pp.  537-9);  and  he  repeated  his 
dissent  in  Tennessee  v.  Davis  (1879),  100  U.  S.  257,  277,  where 
the  Court  denied  to  the  State  Court  the  right  to  try  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  for  an  homicide  committed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  This  has  very  recently  been  affirmed  in 
Neagle*s  case,  and  was  designed  and  operates  only  to  shield 
Federal  officers  in  the  performance  of  their  duty:  See  annota- 
tion to  Matter  of  Dai*id  Neagle,  28  American  Law  Register 
624.  If  Congress  commands  a  State  official,  over  whom  they 
can  have  no  control,  the  command  is  void :  Comm.  of  Ky. 
V.  Dennison  (i860),  24  How.  (65  U.  S.)  66,  but  simply  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  power,  not  of  clashing  authority. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  resident  within  any  State,  are  subject 
to  two  governments :  one  State,  and  the  other  National ;  but  there  need 
be  no  conflict  between  the  two.  The  powers  which  one  possesses  the 
other  does  not.  They  are  established  for  different  purposes,  and  have 
separate  jurisdictions.  Together,  they  make  one  whole,  and  furnish  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  a  complete  government,  ample  for  the 
protection  of  all  their  rights  at  home  and  abroad.  True,  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  a  person  is  amenable  to  both  jurisdictions  for  one  and  the 
same  act.  *  *  *  This  does  not,  however,  necessarily  imply  that  two 
governments  possess  powers  in  common,  or  bring  them  into  conflict  with 
each  other.  It  is,  the  natural  consequence  of  a  citizenship  which  owes 
allegiance  to  two  sovereignties,  and  claims  protection  from  both.  The 
citizen  cannot  complain,  because  he  has  voluntarily  submitted  himself  to 
such  a  form  of  government.  He  owes  allegiance  to  the  two  departments, 
so  to  speak,  and  within  their  respective  spheres  must  pay  the  penalties 
which  each  exacts  for  disobedience  to  its  laws.    In  return,  he  can  de- 
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mam",  protection  from  cadi  within  its  own  juris«lirti«)»i  :   \V.\iTi  .  i.'.  J., 
/'.  .V.  V.  Criitkshauk  (iSjo),  92  I'.  S.  543.  5.s<» 

[This  last  case  was  an  indictment  for  conspiracy,  under  the 
Enforcement  Act  of  1870(16  Stat,  at  I-ar^c  140).  The  in- 
dictment was  held  insufficient  because  nnt  statinjj  sufficient 
particulars  to  establish  that  the  unlafrful  combination  was  to 
prevent  the  enjoyment  of  a  rij^ht  secured  b}-  the  Constitution. 
all  rights  not  being  secured  thereby. 

The  doctrine  that  the  State  and  the  National  Government 
are  co-ordinate  and  altogether  equal,  is  only  partially  true. 
Whilst  the  States  are  sovereign  as  to  all  matters  which  have 
not  been  granted  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  constitutional  laws 
thereunder,  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  when  they 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  States,  they  are  of  paramount 
I    authority  and  obligation. 

This  i?  the  fiindamental  principle  on  which  the  authority  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  based  ;  and  unless  it  l)c  concede<l  in  practice,  as  well  fis  theory, 
the  fabric  of  our  institutions,  as  it  wds  contemplatcfl  b}*  its  founders,  cannot 
stand:  Bradi^y,  J.,  Ex  parte  Sicbold  (1S79),  100  T.  S.  371,  399. 

[At  the  same  time,  the  care  exercised  in  all  such  cases  in 
Federal  Courts  is  not  merely  technical,  and  does  not  alone 
spring  from  the  principles  of  interpretation  of  Federal  crimi- 
nal statutes ;  but  rather  because — 

It  goes  without  saying,  in  our  dual  system  of  goveninicnt,  that  the 
Federal  government  cannot  take  charge  of  a  mere  State  election,  or  an 
election  merely  for  State  officers,  anrl  no  matter  what  wrongs  may  be 
peq)ctrate<l  in  such  election,  they  are  l)eyon<l  the  cognizance  ul  the  Fe<l- 
cral  court*?.  Tlic  States,  and  the  States  alone,  can  punish  offenses  which 
arc  merely  offenses  against  the  State  laws:  Brf.wkr,  J.,  in  (^.  S.  v. 
Morris^ry,  (\i^-j)  V.  S.  Circ.  Ci..  E.  Dist.  Mo.,  32  V&\,  Repr.  147,  150. 

.\. 

[The  doctrine  that  Congress  could  enforce  State  election 
laws  with  the  same  effect  as  statutes  of  the  United  States,  was 
declared  to  be  constitutional  in  the  cases  of  Siebold  and 
Clarke,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
October  Term,  1879,  and  reported  in  100  U.  S.  371,  399.  In 
each  case,  the  opinion  was  delivered  by  Justice  Brapley,  with 
the  concurrence  of  Chief  Justice   Waite,  and  Justices    Mil- 
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LER,  Strong,  Hunt,  Swayxe  and  Harl^x.     Justices  Field 
and  Clifford  dissented 

[An  interesting  application  of  this  principle  appears  in  the 
summary  of  the  evidence  given  in  the  charge  of  the  District 
Judge  Jackson,  in  U.  5.  v.  Carpenter^  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct,  Dist. 
Tenn.,  December  3,  1889,  41  Fed.  Repr.  330:  the  returns 
showed  43  Republican  ballots,  while  the  evidence  established 
that  109  Republican  voters  had  deposited  their  ballots.  Still 
more  interesting  is  U.  S.  v.  Badinelli,  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct.,  W,  Dist. 
Tenn.,  December  20,  1 888,  37  Fed.  Repr.  1 38,  where  the  elec- 
tion officers  were  indicted  fcr  excluding  an  elector  from 
witnessing  the  count  as  allowed  by  the  State  Statutes,  but 
escaped  by  proving  that  the  manner  of  making  the  count  was 
not  legal  under  the  State  Statute,  and  hence  no  violation  of 
the  Federal  law. 

[The  doctrine  was  amplified  in  1888,  {In  re  Coy,  127  U.  S. 
731,  753)  so  as  to  include  the  enforcement  of  State  elec- 
tion laws  by  the  United  States  Courts,  not  only  for  violation 
of  those  laws  in  respect  to  the  t>allots  cast  for  Representatives 
in  Congress,  but  also  to  those  for  State  officers,  so  to  prevent 
any  tampering  with  any  ballots  at  any  election  where  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  are  voted  for.  The  decision  was  by 
Justice  Miller,  with  the  concurrence  of  Justices  Bradley^ 
Harlan,  Matthews,  Gray,  Blatchford  and  Lamar  ;  Justice 
Field  dissented,  and  Chief  Justice  Waite  had  died  before 
the  entry  of  the  final  judgment. 

[The  application  of  this  principle  resulted  in  a  conviction 
for  entering  upon  the  book  of  registration  of  voters  (under 
the  Missouri  Statute  of  1883,  Laws,  p.  38),  the  names  of 
persons  who  did  not  apply  for  registration  or  take  any  oath, 
such  as  the  law  requires:  U.  S.  v.  Molloy,  April  20,  1887,  U. 
S.  Circ.  Ct,  E.  Dist.  Mo.,  31  Fed.  Repr.  19 ;  U,  S.  v.  O  Connor, 
June  3,  1887,  Id.  449. 

[In  the  Clarke  case,  Justices  Field  and  Clifford  dissented 
on  the  ground — 

Firsts  that  it  is  not  competent  for  Congress  to  punish  a  State  officer  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  dlschar^gcs  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  laws 
of  the  State,  or  to  subject  him  in  the  performance  of  such  duties,  to  the 
.supervision  and  control  of  others,  and  punish  him  for  resisting  their  inter- 
ference ;  and, — 
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Secomd,  that  it  is  not  competent  for  Congress  to  make  the  exercise  of 
its  pnnitive  power  dependent  upon  the  legislation  of  the  States. 

Clarke  had  been  convicted  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  under  Section  5515  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  {ante,  page  357)  for  a 
violation  as  an  officer  of  the  election,  of  the  law  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  regulating  an  election  at  which  a  Representative  in 
Congress  was  voted  for,  in  not  conveying  the  ballot  box,  to 
the  county  clerk,  after  it  had  been  sealed  up  and  delivered  to 
him  for  that  purpose,  and  for  allowing  it  to  be  broken  open. 

[Siebold  and  others  were  judges  of  an  election  at  which 
Representatives  in  Congress  were  voted  for  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  1878,  and  they  were  con- 
victed in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Maryland,  under  fhe  same  Section  5515  and  also  Section  5522 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  for  stuffing  the. 
ballot  boxes  and  preventing  the  United  States  Supervisors 
from  performing  dieir  duties.  The  general  propositions  of 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  were  all  denied,  though  not 
going  so  &r  as  tte  two  propositions  of  the  dissenting  justices ;. 
they 


I.  That  the  power  to  make  rq^nlatioas  as  to  the  times,  places  and 
manner  of  holding  dectiona  for  Representatives  in  Congress,  granted  to 
OongresB  by  the  Constitution,  is  an  exclusive  power  when  exercised  by 
Coogresa. 

a.  That  this  power,  when  so  exercised,  being  exclusive  of  all  inter- 
ference therein  by  the  States,  must  be  so  exercised  as  not  to  interfere  with, 
or  come  in  collision  vrith,  regulations  presented  in  that  behalf  by  the 
States,  unless  it  provides  for  the  complete  control  over  the  whole  subject 
over  which  it  is  exercised. 

3.  That,  when  put  in  operation  by  Congress,  it  must  take  the  place  of 
aU  State  regulations  of  the  subject  regulated,  which  .subject  must  be 
entirely  and  completely  controlled  and  provided  for  by  Congress. 

To  this  the  Court,  speaking  by  Justice  Bradley,  said — 

We  are  unable  to  see  why  it  necessarily  follows  that,  if  Congress  makea 
any  regulations  on  the  subject,  it  must  assume  exclusive  control  of  the 
whole  subject.    The  Constitution  does  not  say  so :  (100  U.  S.  383.) 

Coy  was  convicted  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for 
the  District  of  Indiana,  of  conspiring  to  interfere  with  the 
officers  of  an  election  at  which  Representatives  in  Congrc  s 
Vm..  5CXXVTTI.-24. 
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Avere  voted  for ;  that  the  conspirators  did  by  unlawful  means, 
induce  the  officers  to  violate  and  refuse  to  comply  with  their 
duty  in  regard  to  the  custody  and  safe  keeping  of  the  election 
returns ;  and  that  they  persuaded  and  induced  the^^e  officers, 
or  attempted  so  to  do,  to  omit  their  duty  in  regard  thereto. 
The  indictment  was  attacked  by  the  defense  because  it  con- 
tained no  averment  that  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  prisoner's 
conduct  was  to  affect  in  any  manner  the  election  of  a  member 
of  Congress,  or  to  influence  the  returns  relating  to  that  office. 
It  was  argued  that  since  there  were  many  State  and  local 
officers  also  voted  for  at  the  same  election,  and  in  those  pre- 
cincts, and  as  it  was  consistent  with  the  indictment  that  the 
actions  of  the  conspirators  were  directed  only  to  the  election 
of  those  persons,  and  not  to  that  for  federal  office,^-of  a  Con- 
gressional Representative — ^the  indictment  tvas  for  that  reason 
insufficient. 

It  was  held,  that  an  indictment  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  for  conspiracy  to  induce  these  inspectors  to  omit  their 
legal  duty,  so  that  the  papers  specified  might  come  to  the 
hands  of  persons  who  changed  and  falsified  ^^  returns,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  aver  or  to  prove  the  intent^w  of  the  wrong- 
doers or  conspirators  to  affect  or  change  the  returns  as  to  the 
election  ol  the  Congressman  who  was  voted  for  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  returns  of  such  votes  in  the  same  poll-books, 
tally  sheets  and  certificates,  with  those  of  the  State  officers. 
The  general  principle  was  declared,  that  Congress  has  full  power 
to  protect  these  books  and  other  documents  from  danger  of 
falsification,  even  though  the  conspirators  had  no  intention  of 
tampering  with  the  returns  of  the  poll-books  and  certificates 
of  the  ballots  for  the  member  of  Congress,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, had  in  view  the  falsifying  the  returns  of  the  State  officers 
only. 

The  defense  argued  that  since  the  evil  intent  was  not  shown 
to  have  been  specifically  aimed  at  the  returns  of  the  vote  for 
Congressman,  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  could  have  no 
force  so  far  as  the  infliction  of  any  penalty  is  concerned ;  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  provide  for  any  punishment  where 
no  intent  affecting  the  Congressional  election  was  averred. 
This  the  Court  denied  :  saying — 
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'    Semmd^  thftt  It  u(  Aot  ^competent  for  Coiij^rcfts  to  make  the  exercise  of 
,  its  punitive  power  depcBidcnt  upon  thele^atioa  of  the  Sutes. 

Clarte  had  been  conviicied  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
ibr  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio,  under  Section  5515  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  o(  the  United  States  {ante,  page  357)  for  a 
▼iolation  as  ah  officer  of  the  election,  of  the  law  of  the  State  of 
Ohfo;  regulating  ah  electibn  at  which  a  Representative  in 
^Congress  was  voted  for,  ih  not  conveying  the  ballot  box,  to 
the  coiiniy  clerk;  after  it  hkid  b^n  sealed  up  and  delivered  to 
him  for  that  purpose,  and  for  allowing  it  to  be  broken  open. 

[Siebold  and  others  were  judges  of  an  election  at  which 
Represlentatives  fn  Congress  were  voted  for  in  the  City  of 
Bakimore,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  1878,  and  they  were  con- 
victed in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
•Maryland,  lindei-  die  sanie iSectlorT  5515  and  also  Section  5522 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  for  stuffing  the. 
-balloir  boxes  and  preventing  iii^'  United  States  Supervisors 
Croch  piMbrating  their  duties.  Hie  general  propositions  of 
the  counsel  for  jfie'prisohers'^  were  all  denied,  though  not 
Igoing  Mi  fiu-a^lner  two  prd|5dsitl(>!is  of  the  dissenting  justices ;. 
Hieywere^     '•-*-"'''*''    "'   '''  '"'^'; 

I.  That.tl^e  pow^  to  mak^ , ijqyi^t^yy  m  to  the  times,  places  and 
inatiiier  of  holding  deqtionf'ior  Representatives  in  Congress,  granted  to 
CpngfUM  by  •  the  Constittitlqn,  ik  an  Exclusive  power  when  exercised  by 

'<.•<    •,:•.   '♦-'   '.     'f'.*    lit;-;/  ,?.'    ■    ■  '  ' 


.  ,3.  That  this,  power,  iNrhen/4<>.  (^en:lsed,  being  exchttiye  of  all  inter- 
ieience  therein,  by  the.  SitatfiAt  ^P^t.bq^fpcercised  as  not  to  interfere  with, 
or  come  in  collisipn  with »  reflations  presented  in  that  behalf  by  the 
Slates,'  tinless  it  provides  fo^  th^'  cbinplete  control  over  the  whole  subject 
ov«r^faich  it  is  exercised.  ^      j      -   '  >  -^^ 

.3.,Tbfi(tt  whenp^in  opemtioniby:Cong9eaB,  it.mnst  take  the  i^ceof 
aU  State  ]«gidatiop9  of  the sul^ect  j-q^^ted,  which. subject  must  be 
entixely  and  completely  controU^  and  provided  for  by  Congress. 

To  tl^is  the  Go.urt,  speaking  l^y  Justice  Bradley*,  said— 

Weare  Uliabfe  td  iee  Why  it  nectesariiy  follows  that,  if  Congress  makes 
aa^  jT^golations  on  the^sobject,  Jt '4tiillsii  assnnie  exclusive  control  of  the 
whole  anbject.  .  The  Conatitiition  ^pestnot  say  00:  (100  U.S.  383.) 

Goyi^ii' convicted  in  tlife  Unitted  States  Circuit  Court  for 
the'  DiStriet  of  Indiana;  6f  eonspiHtig  to  interfere  with  the 
ofBcersof  an  election  at  which  Representatives  in  Congress 
Vol..  XXXVTTI.-24. 
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Avere  voted  for ;  that  the  conspirators  did  by  unlawful  means, 
induce  the  officers  to  violate  and  refuse  to  comply  with  their 
duty  in  regard  to  the  custody  and  safe  keeping  of  the  election 
returns ;  and  that  they  persuaded  and  induced  thc^e  officers, 
or  attempted  so  to  do,  to  omit  their  duty  in  regard  thereto. 
The  indictment  was  attacked  by  the  defense  because  it  con- 
tained no  averment  that  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  prisoner's 
conduct  was  to  affect  in  any  manner  the  election  of  a  member 
of  Congress,  or  to  influence  the  returns  relating  to  that  office. 
It  was  argued  that  since  there  were  many  State  and  local 
officers  also  voted  for  at  the  same  election,  and  in  those  pre- 
cincts, and  as  it  was  consistent  with  the  indictment  that  the 
actions  of  the  conspirators  were  directed  only  to  the  election 
of  those  persons,  and  not  to  that  for  federal  office,— of  a  Con- 
gressional Representative — ^the  indictment  ti^as  for  that  reason 
insufficient. 

It  was  held,  that  an  indictment  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  for  conspiracy  to  induce  these  inspectors  to  omit  their 
legal  duty,  so  that  the  papers  specified  might  come  to  the 
hands  of  persons  who  changed  and  falsified  the  returns,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  aver  or  to  prove  the  intention  of  the  wrong- 
doers or  conspirators  to  affect  or  change  the  returns  as  to  the 
election  ot  the  Congressman  who  was  voted  for  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  returns  of  such  votes  in  the  same  poll-books, 
tally  sheets  and  certificates,  with  those  of  the  State  officers. 
The  general  principle  was  declared,  that  Congress  has  full  power 
to  protect  these  books  and  other  documents  from  danger  of 
falsification,  even  though  the  conspirators  had  no  intention  of 
tampering  with  the  returns  of  the  poll-books  and  certificates 
of  the  ballots  for  the  member  of  Congress,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, had  in  view  the  falsifying  the  returns  of  the  State  officers 
only. 

The  defense  argued  that  since  the  evil  intent  was  not  shown 
to  have  been  specifically  aimed  at  the  returns  of  the  vote  for 
Congressman,  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  could  have  no 
force  so  far  as  the  infliction  of  any  penalty  is  concerned ;  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  provide  for  any  punishment  where 
no  intent  affecting  the  Congressional  election  was  averred. 
This  the  Court  denied  :  saying — 
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It  would  be  a  very  singnlar  principle  to  establish,  that,  where  a  man 
was  chaxged  with  a  homicide,  caused  by  maliciously  shooting  into  a  crowd 
with  the  purpose  of  killing  some  person  against  whom  he  bore  malice, 
bnt  with  no  intent  to  injure  or  kill  the  individual  who  was  actually  struck 
by  the  shot,  he  should  be  held  excused  because  he  did  not  intend  to  kill 
that  particnlar  peraon,  and  had  no  malice  against  him:    Mii,i.BR,  J.,  127 

u.  s.  753. 

[In  this  Coy  case,  Justice  Field  dissented  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  general  principle  to  the  entire  election.  After 
alluding  to  the  fact  mentioned  in  Siebold's  case  (lOO  U.  S. 
393)  by  Justice  Bradley,  that  convenience  has  induced  the 
States  to  elect  county  and  State  officers  at  the  same  time  as 
Representatives  in  Congress,  Justice  Field  proceeded  thus  in 
his  dissent — 

According  to  the  present  decision,  a  conspiracy  to  persuade  the  officers 
of  election  to  omit  any  duty  imposed  upon  them  under  the  laws  of  the 
State,  though  designed  merely  to  affect  the  election  of  an  inferior  magis- 
trate of  a  Tillage,  is  an  offence  against  the  United  States,  punishable  in 
the  Federal  Courts.  Thus,  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  in  matters 
of  even  local  offices,  if  a  member  of  Congress  is  voted  for  at  the  same 
election,  may  be  enforced  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  instead  of 
by  the  proper  tribunals  of  the  State  whose  laws  have  been  violated.  I  am 
not  able  to  assent  to  a  doctrine  which  leads  to  this  result,  and  gives  the 
Federal  courts  power  to  intermeddle  with  the  action  of  State  officials  in 
an  election  for  local  offices,  whenever  a  member  of  Congress  may  have 
been  voted  for,  at  the  same  time.  I  agree  to  what  is  said  by  the  Court,  as 
to  the  temptations  existing  in  a  republican  government,  where  political 
power  is  reposed  in  representatives  of  the  entire  body  of  the  people, 
chosen  at  short  intervals  by  popular  elections,  to  control  those  elections 
by  violence  and  corruption.  But  I  do  not  perceive  in  that  fact  any  reason 
why  the  punishment  of  fiaud,  committed  or  designed,  at  State  elections, 
for  State  officers,  should  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  courts :  (127  U.  S. 
763.) 

XL 

When  a  person  is  offering  to  vote,  there  is  no  law.  State  or 
National,  authorizing  his  arrest,  for  any  cause  relating  to  his 
right  of  suffrage.  But  if  he  votes  fraudulently,  or  falsely 
swears  when  put  upon  oath,  he  may  be  arrested  afterwards  at 
another  time  and  place,  and  if  found  guilty,  may  be  punished. 
At  the  polls,  claiming  and  offering  to  vote,  his  right  to  be 
there  for  the  purpose  of  voting  is  sacred,  and  his  person  in- 
violable: £/.  S.  V.  Sma//  (1889).  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct,  E.  Dist.  Va.,  38 
Fed.  Repr.  103. 
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[This  was  an  indictment  of  the  judge  of  an  election  for  un- 
lawfully preventing  a  qualified  voter  from  exercising  his  right 
of  suffrage  for  Representative  in  Congress.  The  charge  of 
the  District  Judge  (Hughes)  is  an  interesting  exposition  of  the 
right  of  the  voter  to  approach  the  polls  ''free  from  all  fear  for 
his  liberty  and  safety." 

XII. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  rule,  that  penal  statutes  are  to  be 
construed  strictly,  has  any  application  to  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws  regulating  elections,  as  they  merely  r^^ulate  the  con- 
duct of  general  elections  in  the  States  and  define  the  duties  of 
the  officers  of  elections.  If  these  statutes,  relating  to  the 
election  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  taken  as  a  whole, 
should  be  interpreted  as  penal,  and  strictly  (and  not  remedial 
and  to  be  liberally  construed,  in  order  to  suppress  the  frauds  and 
public  wrongs  against  the  ballot  box),  still  the  inquiry  remains 
as  to  the  intent  with  which  the  legislative  department  en- 
acted these  laws.  The  kindred  rule  must  not  be  disregarded, 
that  the  intention  of  the  lawmaker  as  gathered  from  the  words 
employed,  must  govern  the  construction  of  all  statutes :  In  re 
Coy  (1887),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct,  Dist.  Indiana,  31  Fed.  Repr.  794; 
Taylor  v.  U.  S.  (1845),  3  How.  (44  U.  S.)  310;  U.  S.  v.  Hart- 
well{\96i\  6  Wall.  (73  U.  S.)  385 ;  that  penal  laws  must  not 
be  construed  so  strictly  as  to  defeat  the  obvious  intention  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  words  of  the  statute  narrowed  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  cases  which  these  words  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
or  in  that  sense  in  which  the  legislature  had  obviously  used 
them,  would  comprehend  :U.S.w.  WUtberger  (1820),  5  Wheat. 
(18  U.  S,)  76,  95  ;  that  the  evident  intention  of  the  legislature 
ought  not  to  be  defeated  by  a  forced  and  overstrict  construc- 
tion :  U,  5.  V.  Moms  (1840),  14  Pet.  (39  U.  S.)  464 ;  Anur, 
Fur.  Co.  V.  K  S.  (1829),  2  Pet  (27  U.  S.)  358,  367. 

[In  this  connection,  reference  should  be  made  to  section 
5520  and  its  exposition  (supra,  page  363),  where  conspiracy  to 
prevent  voting  is  the  subject  matter. 

[Hence,  Justice  Brewer  construed  the  word  "  so"  out  of  the 
concluding  clause  of  section  5514:  supra,  page  353  ;  and  Judges 
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Dillon  and  Caldwell  construed  "  officer  of  election/'  not  to 
include  the  Governor  of  a  State:  {supra^  page  360.) 

XllL 

[There  are  some  rules  which  may  be  formulated  from  the 
special  dangers  to  the  ballot,  as  shown  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

[In  construing  those  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  which 
have  their  origin  in  Act  of  G>ngress  whose  language  has  been 
varied  in  the  revision,  care  should  be  taken  to  observe  the 
principle  of  interpretation  applied  in  the  Munford  cases  {su^a^ 
page  361),  where  this  variation  in  language  was  observed  in 
passing  upon  the  constitutionality  of  sections  2005,  2006  and 
5506  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

[In  the  same  direction  as  the  thought  expressed  by  Judge 
Woodruff  {ante,  page  342),  but  more  generally,  upon  the 
Eighteenth  clause  of  Section  8  of  the  Constitution,  the  lan- 
guage of  Justice  Miller  may  be  observed  : 

That  a  government  whose  essential  character  is  republican,  whose  ex- 
ecutive head  and  legislative  body  are  both  elective,  whose  mostnnmerons 
and  powerfol  branch  of  the  Iq^ialatore  is  elected  by  the  people  directly, 
has  no  power,  by  appropriate  laws,  to  secure  this  election  from  the  in- 
fluence of  violence,  of  corruption  and  of  fraud,  is  a  proposition  so  startling 
as  to  arrest  attention  and  demand  the  greatest  consideration. 

If  this  government  is  anything  more  than  a  mere  aggregation  of  dele- 
gated agents  of  other  States  and  governments,  each  of  which  is  superior 
to  the  general  government,  it  must  have  the  power  to  protect  the  elections 
on  which  its  existence  depends,  from  violence  and  corruption. 

If  it  has  not  this  power,  it  is  left  helpless  before  the  two  great  natural 
and  historical  enemies  of  all  republics,— open  violence  and  insidious  cor- 
ruption. 

The  proposition  that  it  has  no  such  power,  is  supported  by  the  old  argu- 
ment, often  heard,  often  repeated,  and  in  this  Court,  never  assented  to, 
that  when  a  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  arises,  the  advocate  of  the 
power  must  be  able  to  place  his  finger  on  the  words  which  expressly  grant 
iL  The  brief  of  counsel  before  us,  though  directed  to  the  authority  of 
that  body  to  pass  criminal  laws,  uses  the  same  language.  Because  there 
is  no  express  power  to  provide  for  preventing  violence  exercised  on  the 
voter  as  a  means  of  con  trolling  his  vote,  no  such  law  can  be  enacted.  It 
destro3rs,  at  one  blow,  in  construing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  doctrine  universally  applied  to  all  instruments  of  writing,  that  what  is 
implied  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  instrument  as  what  is  expressed. 

This  principle,  in  its  application  to  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  more  than  to  almost  any  other  writing,  is  a  necessity,  l)y  reason  of 
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the  inherent  inability  to  put  into  wonU  all  derivative  powers — a  difficulty 
which  the  instrument  itself  recognizes  by  conferring  on  Congress  the 
authority  to  pass  aU  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution 
the  powers  expressly  granted,  and  all  other  powers  vested  in  the  govern- 
ment, or  any  branch  of  it,  by  the  Constitution  ;  Article  I,  sec.  8,  clause  iS  : 
Ex  parte  Yarbrough  (1883),  no  U.  S.  657,  658. 

It  was  held  in  this  case  that  Congress  can  by  law  protect  the 
act  of  voting,  the  place  where  it  is  done,  and  the  man  who 
votes,  from  personal  violence  or  intimidation,  and  the  Con- 
gressional election  itself  from  corruption  and  fraud  That  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  the  votes  by  which 
the  members  of  Congress  and  its  President  are  elected,  shall 
be  the  free  vote  of  the  electors,  and  the  officers  thus  chosen 
the  free  uncorrupted  choice  of  those  who  have  the  right  to 
take  part  in  that  choice. 

[While  Congress  has  this  power  to  enact  appropriate  legis- 
lation, the  Court  will  not  sustain  that  which  amounts  to  a  net 
large  enough  to  catch  all  possible  offenders  by  deciding  who 
are  rightfully  detained  and  who  are  to  be  set  at  large ;  other- 
wise Congress  would  encroach  upon  the  powers  reserved  to 
the  people  and  the  States :  U,  5.  v.  Reese  (1876),  92  U.  S. 
214.  This  case  was  decided  by  a  divided  Court,  Chief  Justice 
Waite  writing  the  opinion  with  the  concurrence  of  Justices 
SwAYNE,  Miller,  Davis,  Field,  Strong  and  Bradley.  Justice 
Hunt  dissented  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  (of  May  31* 
1870,  16  Stat,  at  Large  140)  should  be  construed  according 
to  the  plain  intent  of  Congress,  and  not  so  extensively  as  to 
include  that  which  Congress  could  not  meddle  with ;  that  is, 
a  general  violation  of  the  rights  of  an  elector  at  a  State  election, 
which  was  the  case  in  hand,  no  candidate  for  Congress  being 
voted  for.  Justice  Clifford,  agreed  with  the  judgment  but  upon 
totally  different  grounds,  chiefly  technical;  Justice  Miller 
distinguished  this  judgment  of  the  Court  in  the  Yarbrough 
case :  {Supra^  pages  346,  348.)  From  this  principle  of  inter- 
pretation. Justice  Field  also  dissented  in  the  Chinese  case  of 
Baldwin  v.  Franks  (1887),  120  U.  S.  678.  Justice  Miller 
repeated  the  principle  in  the  Trade  Mark  Cases  of  U,  S,  v. 
Steffens,  et  aL  (1879),  100  U.  S.  82,  only  to  practically  recede, 
so  far  as  laws  relating  to  Congressional  elections,  in  the  tax 
case  {supra,  page  348).     This  principle  is,  therefore,  not  likely 
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to  be  applicable  to  any  statute  relating  to  Federal  elections, 
which  has  been  at  all  carefully  drafted. 

XIV. 

The  contest  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
proceeding  unknown  to  State  legislation  and  the  State  judi- 
catories ;  and  violations  of  the  law  of  Congress  regulating 
it  are  oflenses  against  the  United  States,  and  not  against  the 
State.  Of  such  contests,  the  Federal  Courts  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction:  Ex  parte  Dock  Bridges  (.1875),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct, 
N.  Dist.  Ga.,  2  Wood,  428.  So,  when  an  accused  is  charged 
before  a  State  Court  with  perjury  in  having  testified  falsely 
before  a  notary  public  in  a  Congressional  election  case  under 
the  Revised  Statutes,  Title  2,  Chapter  8,  regulating  the  taking 
of  testimony,  he  must  be  discharged,  because  such  an  ofTense 
is  cognizable  only  to  the  Federal  Courts  under  Section  5392, 
providing  for  the  punishment  of  perjury  in  any  case  in  which 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  authorize  an  oath  to  be  adminis- 
tered, and  the  second  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  August 
13th,  1888,  25  Stat,  at  Large  434,  giving  the  United  States 
Courts  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  crimes  cognizable  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States.  A  notary  public  is  a  State 
officer,  having  power  to  administer  any  oath  required  by  State 
law,  and  no  other.  He  has  no  power  to  administer  oaths 
required  by  Congress,  unless  he  is  expressly  authorized  to  do 
so  by  Act  of  Congress,  in  doing  which  he  acts  as  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  as  an  officer  of  the  State;  perjury 
committed  before  any  officer  in  a  contested  Congressional 
election  case  is  amenable  to  punishment  under  the  United 
Sutes  law:  In  re  Loney  (1889),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct,  E.  Dist.  Va., 
38  Fed.  Repr.  loi.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  affirmed 
this  judgment,  as  the  testimony  in  a  congressional  contested 
election  case  is  given  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  not  of  the  State,  and  the  accused  should  have  been 
tried  before  the  Federal  Court,  and  not  before  the  State  Court. 

D.  H.  PlNGREY. 
BUwnungtoiif  HL 
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RECENT  AMERICAN  DECISIONS.. 

\ 

Suprtme  Court  of  ihe  United  States. 

INHABITANTS  OF  THE  TOWNSHIP  OF  BERNARDS 

V. 

MORRISON  BT  AL. 

1.  As  against  bona  fide  holders  of  mmiicipal  bonds,  which  recite  that 
thfty  are  iasned  in  pnrsiiance  of  a  certain  Act  of  the  legialatnre  which 
authorizes  pertain  commissioners  to  borrow  money  on  the  fiiith  and  credit 
of  the  town,  and  execute  bonds  thereof,  after  a  majority  of  the  tax-payers 
had  assented  thereto,  which  &ct  shoold  be  proved  by  die  affidavit  of  the 
town  assessor,  the  defenses  that  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  tax- 
payers was  not  given ;  that  the  affidavit  of  the  assessor  to  that  effect  was 
not  true ;  and  that  the  commissioners  did  not  borrow  money  on  the  bondi^ 
but  disposed  of  them  without  lawful  consideration,  are  not  availing. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  commisstooers  were  special  officers  appointed  fcr 
the  purpose  of  issuing  the  bonds,  by  the  Court,  under  the  Act  of  the  legis- 
lature, does  not  make  their  acts  any  less  binding  on  the  town.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  full  control  was  given  them  in  the  matter. 

In  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  New  Jersey. 

A.  A.  Clark  and  James  R.  English^  for  plaintiflT  in  error. 
Courtlandt  Parker,  for  defendants  in  error. 

Brewer,  J.,  Marcii  3,  1890.  This  is  an  action  on  township 
bonds.  Judgment  was  rendered  against  the  township,  and  it 
alleges  error.  The  bonds  were  issued  under  an  Act  approved 
April  9th,  1868,  and  found  in  the  Sessions  Laws  of  New 
Jersey  for  that  year  (page  915  etseg.).  Outside  of  the  obli- 
gatory words,  this  was  the  form  of  the  bond : 

*'Thi8  bond  is  one  of  a  series  of  like  tenor,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  issued  on  the 
faith  and  credit  of  said  Township  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  certain  towns  in  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Morris,  Bssex, 
and  Union  to  issue  bonds  and  take  stock  in  the  Passaic  Valley  and  Peapack 
Railroad  Company,**  approved  April  9,  1868.  In  testimony  whereof,  the 
undersigned,  Commissioners  of  the  said  township  of  Bernards,  in  the 
County  of  Somerset,  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the 
snid  Act,  duly  appointed,  commissioned,  and  sworn,  have  hereunto  set 
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our  hands  and  seals  the  ist  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  siarty-nine. 

John  H.  Andbrson,  (L.  S.) 
John  Guhrin,  (L.  S.) 

OuvBR  R.  Stbblb,    (L.  S.) 

Commissioners. 
Rogisteied  in  the  County  Clerk's  office. 

WnxiAM  Ross,  Jr., 
County  Clerk." 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  provides  that,  upon  the  applica- 
tion in  writing  of  twelve  or  more  resident  freeholders,  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  county  shall  appoint  three  resident  free- 
holders to  be  Commissioners.    Section  two  reads  as  follows : 

That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  Commissioners  to  borrow,  on  the  fiiith 
and  credit  of  their  respective  townships,  such  sums  of  money,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  per  centum  of  the  valuation  of  the  real  estate  and  landed  property 
of  such  township,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  assessment  rolls  thereof,  res- 
pectively, for  the  3rear  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  years,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  seven  per 
centum  per  anntmi,  payable  semi-annually,  and  to  execute  bonds  therefor 
under  their  hands  and  seals  respectively ;  the  bonds  so  to  be  executed 
may  be  in  such  sums,  and  payable  at  such  times  and  places,  as  the  said 
Commissioners  and  their  successors  may  deem  expedient ;  but  no  such 
debt  shall  be  contracted  or  bonds  issued  by  said  Commissioners,  of  or  for 
either  of  said  townships,  until  the  written  consent  shall  have  been  obtained 
of  the  majority  of  the  tax-payers  of  such  township,  or  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives, appearing  upon  the  last  assessment  roll,  as  shall  represent  a 
majority  of  the  landed  property  of  such  township  (including  lands  owned 
by  non-residents)  appearing  upon  the  last  assessment  roll  of  such  town- 
ship; such  consent  shall  state  the  amount  of  money  authorized  to  be 
raised  in  such  township,  and  that  the  same  is  to  be  invested  in  the  stock 
of  the  said  railroad  company,  and  the  signatures  shall  be  proved  by  one 
or  more  of  the  Commissioners.  The  fact  that  the  persons  signing  such 
consent  are  a  majority  of  the  tax-payers  of  such  township,  and  represent 
a  majority  of  the  real  property  of  such  township,  shall  be  proved  by  the 
affidavit  of  the  assessor  of  such  township  endorsed  upon,  or  annexed  to 
such  written  consent,  and  the  assessor  of  such  township  is  hereby  required 
to  perform  such  service.  Such  consent  and  affidavit  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  such  township  is  situated,  and  a 
certified  copy  thereof  in  the  town-clerk *s  office  of  such  township,  and  the 
same,  or  a  certified  copy  thereof,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
contained,  and  received  as  evidence  in  any  court  of  this  State,  and  before 
any  judge  or  justice  thereof. 

By  Section  three  these  Commissioners  were  authorized  to 
dispose  of  the  bonds,  and  invest  the  money  in  railroad  stock 
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in  the  name  of  the  township,  to  subscribe  for  and  purchase 
stock  in  the  railroad  company,  and  to  act  at  stockholders' 
meetings.    Section  fourteen  provides — 

That  all  bonds  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  in  which 
the  township  is  situatctl  issuing  the  same,  and  the  words  '*  Registered  in 
the  County  Clerk's  office  "  shall  be  printed  or  written  across  the  fi&ce  of 
each  bond,  attested  by  the  signature  of  the  county  clerk  when  so  regis- 
tered, and  no  bond  shall  be  valid  unless  so  registered. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  Commissioners  were  duly  appointed ; 
that  the  issue  of  bonds  was  not  in  excess  of  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  statute ;  that  a  paper  purporting  to  contain 
the  consent  of  the  requisite  number  of  tax-payers,  duly  verified 
by  the  affidavit  of  the  township  assessor,  was  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  county ;  and  that  the  plaintiffs  were  tona 
fide  holders.  But  the  contention  is,  that  the  consent  roll  did 
not  in  fact  contain  the  requisite  number  of  tax-payers,  and 
that  the  affidavit  of  the  assessor  was  not  true ;  also  that  the 
Commissioners  did  not  borrow  any  money  on  the  bonds,  but  dis- 
posed of  them  without  lawful  consideration.  The  Circuit 
Court  held,  that  these  defenses  were  unavailing  against  bona 
fide  holders  of  the  bonds ;  and  with  that  ruling  we  concur. 
Indeed,  all  the  questions  which  were  earnestly  presented. and 
argued  by  counsel  for  plaintiffs  in  error  have  been  often  con- 
sidered and  decided  by  this  Court.  The  Act  gave  the  Com- 
missioners power,  under  certain  conditions,  to  issue  the  bonds. 
The  recitals  therein  show  that  they  were  issued  in  pursuance 
of  the  Act,  and  the  bonds  were  all  duly  registered  as  required. 
The  case  of  Montclair  Tivp.  v.  Ramsdell  (1883),  107  U.  S. 
147,  158,  was  a  suit  on  bonds  in  form  like  the  ones  in  suit, 
and  issued  under  a  statute  practically  identical.  The  validity 
of  those  bonds  was  sustained ;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
opinion,  speaking  for  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  says — 

Legislative  authority  for  an  issue  of  bonds  being  established  by  refer- 
ence to  the  statute,  and  the  bonds  reciting  that  they  were  issued  in  pur- 
suance of  the  statute,  the  utmost  which  plaintiff  was  bound  to  show,  to 
entitle  him,  prima  facie ^  to  judgment,  was  the  due  appointment  of  the 
commissioners,  and  the  execution  by  them  in  fact,  of  the  bonds.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  lie  should,  in  the  first  instance,  prove  either,  that  he 
paid  value,  or  that  the  conditions  preliminary  to  the  exercise  by  the  com- 
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missicmers  of  the  authority  conferred  by  statute  were,  in  &ct,  performed 
before  the  bonds  were  issned.  The  one  was  presumed  from  the  possession 
of  the  bonds  ;  and  the  other  was  established  by  the  statute  authorizing 
an  issue  of  bonds,  and  by  proof  of  the  due  appointment  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  their  execution  of  the  bonds,  with  recitals  of  compliance 
with  the  statute. 

See,  also,  the  cases  o{  Bernards  Twp.  v.  Stebbins  (1883), 
109  U.  S.  341,  and  New  Providence  v.  Halsey  (1886),  1 17  Id. 
336,  in  which  bonds,  issued  either  under  the  Act  before  us,  or 
that  referred  to  in  107  U.  S.  {snpra),  were  considered  by  the 
Court     Reference  also   may  be  made  to  two  New  Jersey 
cases,  Coiton  v.  New  Prcvidence  ( 1 885),  47  N.  J.  Law,  401 ;  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Elisabeth  (1880),  42  Id.  235.     It  were 
useless  to  refer  to  the  long  list  of  cases  in  which  recitals  like 
these  have  been  held  sufficient  to  sustain  bonds  in  the  hands 
of  bona  fide  holders.     It  is  urged  that  these  commissioners 
were  not  elected  by  the  people ;  that  they  were  not  the  gen- 
eral officers  of  the  township,  but  were  special  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Circuit  Court,  special  agents  as  it  were,  for 
the  specific  purpose ;  that  the  statute  does  not  in  terms  give 
them  authority  to  determine  whether  the  preliminary  condi- 
tions have  been  complied  with ;  and  that  this  case  is  therefore 
to  be  distinguished  in  these  respects  from  those  cases  where 
similar  recitals  have  been  held  conclusive.    But  though  not 
the  ordinary  officers  of  the  township,  they  were  the  ones  to 
whom  by  legislative  direction  was  given  full  authority  in  the 
matter  of  issuing  bonds.    The  organization  of  townships,  the 
number,  character,  and  duties  of  their  various  officers,  are 
matters  of  legislative  control ;   and  it  is  not  doubtful  that 
officers  appointed  represent  the  municipality  as  fully  as  officers 
elected.    When  the  legislature  has  declared  how  an  officer  is  to 
be  selected,  and  the  officer  is  selected  in  accordance  with  that 
declaration,  his  acts,  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  given 
him   by  the   legislature,  bind   the   municipality.     But  these 
special  conmiissioners  were  not  the  only  officers  of  the  town- 
ship whose  acts  gave  currency  to  these  bonds.     If  inquiry 
bad  been  directed  to  the  county  and  township  records,  the 
affidavit  of  the  township  assessor  to  the  consent  required 
would  have  been  found ;  and  on  the  face  of  the  bonds  it  ap- 
pears that  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  has  added  his 
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official  certificate  to  their  validity,  so  that  the  acts  of  general^ 
as  well  as  of  special,  officers  and  agents  of  the  township,  are  the 
foundation  upon  which  rests  the  validity  of  these  bonds. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  Act  does  not  in  terms  say  that  these 
commissioners  are  to  decide  that  all  preliminary  conditions 
have  been  complied  with,  yet  such  express  direction  and  au- 
thority is  seldom  found  in  acts  providing  for  the  issuing  of 
bonds.  It  is  enough  that  full  control  in  the  matter  is  given 
to  the  officers  named.  In  the  case  of  Oregon  v.  Jennings^ 
(1886),  119  U.  S.  74,  92,  the  rule  is  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Blatchford— 

Within  the  numerous  decisions  by  this  Coiirt,oa  the  subject,  the  saper* 
vi^or  and  the  town-clerk,  they  being  named  in  the  statute  as  the  officers, 
to  sign  the  bonds,  and  the  corporate  authorities  to  act  far  the  town  in  issu- 
ing them  to  the  company,  were  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  de- 
ciding, before  issuing  the  bonds,  whether  the  conditions  determined  at  the 
election  existed.  If  they  have  certified  to  that  effect  in  the  bonds,  the 
town  is  estopped  firom  asserting,  as  against  a  bona  fide  holder,  that  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  popular  vote  were  not  complied  with. 

Whatever  may  be  the  hardships  of  this  particular  case,  to 
sustain  the  defenses  pressed  would  go  iar  towards  destroying 
the  market  value  of  municipal  securities.  We  see  no  error 
in  the  ruling  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  its  judgment  is  there- 
fore affirmed. 

Field,  J.,  took  no  part  in  the  decision  of  this  case. 

The  cases  collected  in  the  follow-  in  this  class  of  securities,  than  for- 

ing  note  are  confined  to  the  decis-  merly,  and  the  earlier  are   more 

ions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  frequently,  and  more  carefully  dis- 

Court,  and  relate  only  to  the  rights  tinguished  from  those  of  later  date, 
of  bona  fide  holders  of  municipal 

bonds.     It  is  a  matter  of  coninion  Who  are  bona  fide  holders? 

knowledge  that  the  Supreme  Court  One  who  purchases  bonds  in  open 

has  always  been  exceedingly  watch-  market,  supposing  them  to  be  valid, 

ful  of  tlie  interests  of  the  innocent  and  having  no  notice  to  the  contrary, 

holder  of  municipal  bonds,  as  con-  will  be  deemed  a  bona  fide  holder: 

trasted  with  the  State  Courts  who  Galveston,  Houston  and  Hender- 

seem  more  favorably  inclined  toward  son  R.  R,  Co,  v.  Cowdrey  (1871), 

the  municipality.    Yet  it  will  be  11  Wall.  (78  U.  S)  459- 

oliserved  that  the  Federal  courts,  by  A  holder  of  bonds  of  the  City  of 

reason  of  the  multiplicity  of  cases,  Ottawa,   knowing  that  they    were 

or  perhaps  from  a  gradual  change  of  issued  to  aid  a  manufacturing  oom- 

view,  are  less  liberal  to  the  investor  pany  in  the   development  of  the 
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water  power  of  the  City  which  was 
not  a  corporate  purpose  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Conatitution  of 
Illinois,  vAnaia  bona  fide  holder^ 
and  the  bonds  as  to  him  are  void: 
Ctiy  0/ Ottawa  v.  Carey  (1883),  108 
U.  S.iio.. 

Irregularities  or  defects  that  do  not 

prejudice  the  rights  of  bona  fide 

holders. 

In  general,  when  the  hoods  on 
their  fiice  import  a  compliance  with 
the  law  under  which  they  are  issu- 
ed, the  purchaser  is  not  bound  to 
look  fhrtiier  for  evidence  of  a  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  of  the 
grant  of  power. 

Knox  County  y,  Aspinwall  et.  at, 
(1859),  21  How.(62  U.  S.)539»  » the 
leading  case.  In  that  case  it  was 
held,  that  the  fidlnre  of  the  sheriff 
to  give  notice  of  an  election  held 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  upon 
the  issue  of  bonds,  could  not  pre. 
judice  the  rights  pf  a  bona  fide 
holder  for  value.  The  opinion  of 
NBI30M,  J.,  rests  upon  the  Eng- 
lish case  of  '<  The  Royal  British 
Bank  v.  Turquand{i^se),e  EUb  & 
Bl.  327. ' '  This  was  an  action  upon 
a  bond  against  the  defendant  as 
manager  of  a  joint  stock  company. 
The  defense  was  want  of  power  un- 
der the  deed  of  settlement  or  charter 
to  give  the  bond.  One  of  the  clauses 
in  the  charter  provided  that  the 
directors  might  borrow  money  on 
bonds  in  such  sums  as  they  should, 
from  time  to  time,  by  a  general 
resolution  of  the  company,  be 
authorized  to  borrow.  The  resolu- 
tion passed  was  considered  defective. 

jERVis,  C.  B.,  in  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  observed 
**We  may  now  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  dealings  with  these  com- 
panies are  not  like  dealing  with 
rther  partnerships,  and    that  the 


parties  dealing  with  them  are 
bound  to  read  the  statute  and  the 
deed  of  settlement.  But  they  are 
not  bound  to  do  more.  And  the 
party  here,  on  reading  the  deed  of 
settlement,  would  find,  not  a  prohi- 
bition from  borrowing,  but  a  per- 
mission to  do  so,  on  certain  condi- 
tions. Finding  that  the  authority 
might  be  made  complete  by  a  reso- 
lution, he  would  have  a  right  to  in- 
fer the  feet  of  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing that  which  on  the  ftce  of  the 
document,  appeared  to  be  legiti- 
mately done." 

Excess  of  issue  over  constitution-' 
at  limitation  of  indebtedness. 
In  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque  (1864),  i 
Wall.  (68  U.  S.)  175,  it  is  held  that 
the  &ct  that  the  bonds  were  issued 
in  an  amount  exceeding  the  consti- 
tutional limitation  does  not  invalid- 
ate them  in  the  hands  of  an  inno- 
cent holder. — So  in  a  suit  brought 
by  a  bona  fide  holder  for  value  to 
recover  the  amount  of  certain  cou- 
pons of  township  bonds,  it  cannot 
be  shown,  as  a  defence  to  a  recovery, 
that  at  the  time  of  voting  and  issu- 
ing the  series  of  bonds,  the  value 
of  the  taxable  property  of  the  towu- 
ship  was  not  in  amount  sufficient 
to  authorize  the  voting  and  issuing 
the  whole  series  according  to  the 
State  act  which  authorized  their 
issue,  where  there  is  a  recital  in  the 
bonds  that  the  requirements  of  such 
act  have  been  complied  with : 
Marcy  v.  Oswego  Twp.  (1876),  92 
U.  S.  637,  also  Humboldt  Twp,  v. 
Long(l%^6)M'  642  (Miller  J.,  dis- 
senting). 

Irregularities  in  Election, 

Where  the  County  Court  called 
the  election  instead  of  the  sheriff 
as  required  by  law,  and  all  subse- 
quent   proceedings    were  rerrular. 
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held,  that  this  irrcKularity  «lul  not 
invalidate  liondn  in  the  hands  of 
bona  fide  hoMcrs:  JMarshall  Co. 
Board  of  Supainsors  v.  Schenck 

(1867).  5  Wall.  (72  r.S).  772. 

Soiice  of  defects. 

Where  the  bonds  of  the  munici- 
pality hatl  been  issued  pursuant  to 
a  inandamns  to  a  railroad  company, 
and  subsequently  the  city  obtained 
an  injunction  and  onler  of  the  Court 
requiring  the  railroad  company  to 
deposit  the  bonds  with  a  receiver, 
it  was  held,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  pendency  of  said  actions  and 
the  judgments  and  orders  therein, 
^^  prima  facie  presumption,  that 
the  purchaser  acquire<l  the  bonds 
without  notice  of  defects  in  the  in- 
ception of  tlie  instruments,  was  not 
overcome  :  City  of  Lexington  ▼. 
But/er  (iSyi),  14  Wall.  (81  U.  S.) 
382. 

A  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
an  action  by  the  State  against  the 
town  of  Thompson,  by  which  the 
bonds  of  the  town  were  declared 
null  and  void,  could  not  affect  a 
bona  fide  purchaser  for  value  of 
the  bonds,  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  action  :  Thompson  v.  Per- 
rine{iSSi),  103  U.  S.  806. 

Estopped  by  recitals. 

In  the  case  of  Lynde  v.  Winne- 
bago County  (1S73),  16  Wall.  (83 
U.S.)  6,  the  majority  of  the  Court 
(Chase,  Miller  and  Field,  JJ., 
dissenting),  held  that  where  the 
County  Judge  was  authorized  by 
popular  vote  to  levy  a  tax  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  court 
house,  to  be  extended  over  a  period 
of  not  more  than  ten  years,  the 
power  to  borrow  money  and  issue 
bonds  therefor  was  implied;  and 
iie  requisite  popular  sanction  be- 


ing set  forth  upon  their  face,  and 
the  judge  Ixjing  authorized  to  de- 
cide whether  such  sanction  had 
been  given,  the  county  is  estopped 
from  denying  the  validity  of  the 
bonds  in  the  hands  of  bona  fide 
holders. 

When  the  bonds  of  the  City  of 
Ottawa,  contained  recitals  of  the 
titles  of  ordinances  under  which 
they  were  issued  which,  in  effect, 
assured  the  purchaser  that  they 
were  for  municipal  purposes,  with 
a  previous  sanction  of  a  majority 
vote  of  the  city  ;  the  city  is  es- 
topped to  say,  as  against  a  bona  fide 
holder  of  the  bonds,  that  they  were 
not  issued  or  used  for  a  municipal 
or  corporate  purpose:  Hackettet  al., 
£xr*s.  V.  Ottawa  (1879),  99  U.  S.  86. 

In  aid  of  Raihvays. 

An  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Tex- 
as provided  that  the  City  of  Antonio 
might  take  stock  of  the  San  Antonio 
Railroad  Company,  and  issue  bonds 
to  pay  for  the  same.  The  subscrip- 
tion was  made  and  bonds  issued. 
The  railroad  was  not  ouilt.  Held, 
that  the  bonds  were  valid  in  the 
hands  of  a  bona  fide  purchaser  : 
City  of  San  Antonio  v.  Mehaffy 
(1878),  96  U.S.  312. 

So  in  County  of  Daviess  v. 
Huidekoper  (1S79),  98U.  S.  113,  it 
was  held  tliat  the  bonds  of  a 
county  in  IVIissouri  are  not  void  in 
the  hands  of  a  bona  fide  purchas«r 
for  value,  because  the  railroad  com- 
pany, to  which  the  bonds  were  is- 
sued in  payment  for  its  capital 
stock,  was  not  created  according  to 
law,  until  subsequent  to  the  favora- 
ble vote  of  the  qualified  voters,  and 
the  order  of  subscription. 

Defects  in  Execution.. 

A  town  in  Wisconsin  issuing  its 
bonds,  is  estopped,  as  against  a  bona 
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fidehoXder  for  yalne,  to  show  that  the 
trne  date  of  the  bonds  was  different 
from  that  named  in  them,  or  that 
the  town  clerk,  who  was  in  office  at 
the  date  of  the  bonds,  in  fact  signed 
the  bonds  after  he  went  out  of  of- 
fice: IVevauwega  ▼.  Ayling  (1879), 
99  U.S.  112. 

County  bonds  issued  in  Missouri 
hy  ti  de  facto  county  court,  and 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Court, 
and  signed  by  the  de  facto  presi- 
dent, cannot  be  impeached  in  the 
hands  of  an  innocent  holder,  by 
showing  that  the  acting  president 
was  not  de  jure  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  Court :  Ralls  Co.  ▼.  Doug- 
lass (1882),  105  U.  S.  728. 

Defects  and  Irregularities  that 
affect  the  rights  ofltonafide  hold- 
ers. Want  of  power. 
Where,  by  authority  of  an  Act  of 
the  Illinois  Assembly  providing  that 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  agent  of  any 
corporate  body  "to  subscribe  to  the 
capital  stock  of  a  railroad  compa- 
ny," a  County  Supervisor  subscrib- 
ed for  stock  and  issued  certain  bonds 
to  a  railroad  company , as  agent  of  the 
town,  held,  that  the  bonds  were  in- 
valid, though  in  the  hands  of  an 
innocent  holder,  for  want  of  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  the  municipal 
corporation  to  issue:  Township  of 
East  Oakland  v.  Skinner  (1877),  94 
U.  S.  255. 

\^^ere  the  charter  of  a  Missouri 
railroad  company  authorized  the 
taxable  inhabitants  of  a  '*  strip  of 
country  "  to  vote  a  tax  in  aid  of  the 
railroad  company,  and  required  the 
county  court  to  levy  and  collect 
such  tax,  if  voted,  this  gave  no 
authority  to  the  county  to  issue 
bonds,  and  bonds  so  issued  are  void 
though  in  tUe  hands  of  a  bona  fide 
holder:  Ogden  v.  County  of  Daviess 
(1881V  102  U.  S.  634. 


The  City  of  Molly  Springs  sub- 
scribed for  stock  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany, and  issued  its  bonds  subse- 
quent to  a  special  election  and  a 
general  ratification  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  prcnous  subscriptions  to 
stock;  though  not  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  yet  neither  the 
election  nor  subscription  was  au- 
thorized by  any  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, held,  that  the  bonds  were  void 
in  the  hands  of  a  l>onafide  holder 
for  want  of  power  to  issue,  and  in- 
definiteness  of  ratifying  Act:  Hayes 
V.  Holly  Springs  (1885),  114  U.  S. 
120. 

Not  estopped  by  recitals. 

The  Legislative  journals  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  did  not  contain  the 
requisite  evidence  of  the  passage  of 
the  law  under  which  the  bonds  of 
the  town  of  South  Ottawa  were  is- 
sued, held,  that  in  the  action  to 
recover  the  amount  due  on  the 
bonds,  the  town  was  not  estopped 
to  deny  the  existence  of  the  law 
under  which  its  bonds  purport  to 
have  been  issued.  The  fact  that 
the  holder  was  a  bona  fide  purchaser 
does  not  affect  their  validity :  South 
Ottawa  V.  Perkins  (1876),  94  U.  S. 
260 ;  Buchanan  v.  Litchfield  (1880), 
102  Id.  278. 

Excess  of  constitutional  limitation 

of  indebtedness. 

In  the  case  of  Buchanan  v.  Litch- 
field [supra)  y  it  was  held,  that,  where 
the  City  of  Litchfield  issued  it. 
bonds  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
constitutional  limitation  of  muni- 
cipal indebtedness,  in  the  absence 
of  recitals  in  the  bonds,  represent- 
ing on  the  part  of  tlic  constituted 
authorities,  that  the  constitutional 
requirements  were  met,  Uic  bonds 
were  void  though  i!i  the  hands  of  a 
bona  fide  \vc\A<(ir. 


5«4 
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Tlic  case  of  Dixon  v.  Field  \  1.SS4) , 
III  U.  S.  83,  ROCS  a  step  further. 
It  held  tliat  (Kinds  in  the  hands  of 
bona  fide  holders  arc  void,  when 
issued  to  an  amount  in  excess  of 
the  constitutional  limitation  of  in- 
debtedness, even  though  the  recitals 
in  the  lx>nds  are  that  they  arc  con- 
formable to  law.  In  this  case  is  cited 
Buchanan  v.  Litchfield  (supra), 
and  Sorthem  National  Bank  v. 
Porter  (1884).  "o  U.  S.  608.  The 
point  is  made  that  the  municipality 
will  be  cstoppcil  to  den}-  the  validity 
of  bonds  issued  by  it,  only  when  the 
officers  arc  authorizecl  to  ascertain 
and  determine  the  existence  of  tlie 
facts  upon  which  tlie  recitals  &s  to 
their  validity  arc  tiascd:  {^Contra) 
Dallas  Co,  v.  McKenzie  (1884),  110 
U.  S.  686. 

When  a  county  court  issued  the 
Ixmds  of  a  county  to  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
commissioners,  and  approved  by 
the  majority  vote  of  the  electors  of 
the  county,  the  ))onds,  to  the  extent 
of  the  excess,  are  invalid  in  the 
hands  of  an  innocent  holder,  though 
the  bonds  contained  a  recital  that 
they  were  issued  according  to  law 
and  the  ordinance  of  the  Court: 
County  of  Daviess  v.  Dickinson 
(1886),  117  U.  S.  657. 

Unconstitutionality. 

Bonds  in  the  hands  of  a  Iwna 
fide  holder,  issued  by  authority  of 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  West 
Virginia,  authorizing  the  City  of 
Parkersbnrg  to  loan  the  bonds  to 
persons  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing, are  void,  by  reason  of  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  Act :  City 
of  Parkersburg  v.  Brown  et  at, 
(1883),  io6U.  S.  487. 

A  curative  statute  enacted  by  a 
Legislature  having  no  constitution- 
al authority  to  grant  the  new  power, 


except  on  a  two-thirds  vote  c«f  the 
city,  will  not  make  good  the  Imnds 
of  the  city  in  the  hands  of  a  bona 
fide  holder,  if  such  vote  has  not 
liccn  obtained  :  Katzenberger  v. 
City  of  Aberdeen  (1887),  121  U.  S. 
172. 

Defects  in  Execution. 

When  the  law  provides  that  a 
statute  authorizing  the  iasue  of 
municipal  bonds  should  not  take  ef- 
fect until  after  its  publication  in  a 
certain  paper,  and  further  that  no 
bonds  t)e  issued  under  its  authority 
until  the  question  of  their  issue 
had  been  decided  by  popular  vote 
upon  tliirty  days  notice,  a  bond 
which  upon  its  face  refers  to  the 
act,  and  shows  that  the  notice  of 
election  was  given  before  the  act 
went  into  effect,  is  void,  even  in  the 
hands  of  an  innocent  purchaser. 
McClure  v.  Oxford  Twp.  (1877), 

94  U.  S.  429- 

When  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Missouri,  passed  March 
30th  1872,  provided  that  any  bonds 
thereafter  issued  should  be  regis- 
tered with  the  SUte  Auditor,  held, 
that  bonds  actually  issued  in  Octo- 
ber, 1872,  but  antedated  as  of  B£arch 
^8th  1872,  and  not  registered  witli 
the  State  Auditor,  were  invalid  in 
the  hands  of  an  innocent  holder  : 
Anthony  w  County  of  Jasper  {i9So), 
loi  U.  S.  693. 

Where  an  examination  of  the 
records  would  have  shown  that  tiic 
bonds  were  not  issued  on  the  day 
recited  as  their  date,  and  that  the 
person  who  signed  them  was  not 
the  Mayor  at  the  time  they  were 
signed,  the  fiu:ts  that  the  reconls 
would  show  that  the  person  signing 
them  was  Mayor  on  the  day  of  their 
date,  and  that  the  statutes  and  or- 
dinances referred  to  in  the  bonds 
authorized  their  issue,  and  that  the 
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indonemetits  showed  they  had  been  who  executed  them  :    Cole  v.  Ciiy 

xegistered,  will  not  aid   the  pur-  ^0>^»rif^  (1S89),  131  U.  S.  162. 
chaser,  as  even  l^ona  fide  holders  of 

municipal    bonds,  must  take   the  C.  H.  Chii«ds. 

risk  of  the  official  character  of  thoae  m  imiMipoUs,  Mian . 


MuNiciPAi,  Bonds  have  also  been  the  subject  of  leading  articlea  and 
annotations  in  Thb  Ambrican  Law  Rbgistbr,  wherein  the  subject  has 
been  more  generally  treated,  vis : — 

RAiijtOAD  Azi>  Bonds  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by 
James  F.  Mister,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri  ;  a  leading  article  discussing 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  and  their  misconception 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States :  vol.  17,  page  209. 

Construction  of  Statutory  Powers  in  Bond  Cases  in  the 
Supreme  Court  op  the  United  States,  by  the  same  author  ;  a  leading 
article  continuing  the  same  subject,  and  discussing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  unwarranted  and  subversive  of  the 
law  of  powers  applicable  to  cases  of  special  agency,  and  as  an  unwar- 
rantaUe  application  of  the  law  of  estoppel :  vol.  17,  page  609. 

The  Authority  and  Steps  towards  the  Issuance  op  Municipal 
Bonds,  by  Adelbert  Hamilton,  of  Chicago ;  an  annotation  to  the  case  of 
Rouedey.  The  Mayor  0/ Jersey  City  (1S84),  in  the  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct.,  N. 
Dist  N.  J.,  which  was  a  case  of  a  bona  fide  holder  of  such  a  bond  :  vol. 
23.  page  306. 

On  Municipal  Subscriptions  to  the  Stock  op  Railroad  Compan- 
IBS;  a  leading  article  discussing,  in  1853,  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  case  of  Shatfless  et  al,  v.  7^  Mayor 
(1852),  21  Pa.  147;  s.  c.  2  American  I^aw  Register  (O.  S.)  27,  85, 
where  the  right  of  a  municipality  to  subscribe  for  railroad  bonds  was  sus*. 
tained:  vol.  2,  (O.  S.)  page  i. 
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Suf^reme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
QUIMBY  V.  BOSTON  &  M.  R.  CO. 

A  railroad  company  is  not  liable  for  an  injury  stt<itained  through  the 
negligence  of  its  servants,  by  a  person  who  is  traveling  on  a  free  pass 
containing  an  exemption  from  liability  by  injury  from  accident. 

If  such  pass  contemplates  the  placing  uix)n  it  of  tlic  signature  of  the 
user,  this  provision  is  designol  to  secure  complete  evidence  of  the  user's 
assent  to  its  tcnns,  and  if  he  is  allowed  to  travel  without  signing  the  pass, 
tlie  user  cannot  be  allowed  to  deny  his  assent  to  the  company's  exemption. 

Such  exemption  is  not  contrary  to  public  policy  and  the  contiact  is 
valid. 

Report  from  the  Superior  Court  of  Essex  County. 

An  action  of  tort  by  Asahel  Quimby  agrainst  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  for  personal  injuries  sustained  in  a  collision 
upon  its  railroad. 

H,  P.  Moulton,  for  plaintiff 

S,  Lincoln^  for  defendant. 

Devens,  J.,  January  i,  1890.  When  the  plaintiff  received 
his  injury,  he  was  traveling  upon  a  free  pass  given  him  at  his 
own  solicitation,  and  as  a  pure  gratuity,  upon  which  was  ex- 
pressed his  agreement  that,  in  consideration  thereof,  he 
assumed  all  risk  of  accident  which  might  happen  to  him  while 
traveling  on,  or  getting  off,  the  trains,  of  the  defendant  rail- 
road corporation,  on  which  the  ticket  might  be  honored  for 
passage.  The  ticket  bore  on  its  face  the  words,  "  provided  he 
signs  the  agreement  on  the  back  hereof."  In  fact,  the  agree- 
ment was  not  signed  by  the  plaintiff,  he  not  having  been 
required  to  do  so  by  the  conductor  who  honored  it  as  good 
for  the  passage,  and  who  twice  punched  it.  The  fact  that  the 
])laintiff  had  not  signed,  and  was  not  required  to  sign,  wc  do 
not  regard  as  important.  Having  accepted  the  pass,  he 
must  have  done  so  on  the  conditions  fully  expressed  therein, 
whether  he  actually  read  them  or  not :  Squire  v.  Railroad  Co. 
(1867),  98  Mass.  239;  Hill  w  Railway  Co,  (1887),  144  Id.  284; 
Railroad  Co.  v.  Chipman  (1888),  146  Id.  107.  The  object  of 
the  provision  as  to  signing  is  to  furnish  complete  evidence  that 
the  person  to  whom  the  pass  is  issued  assents  thereto :  but  one 
who  actually  avails  himself  of  such  a  ticket,  and  of  the  priv- 
ileges it  confers,  to  secure  a  passage,  cannot  be  allowed  to 
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deny  that  he  made  the  agreement  expressed  therein,  because 
he  did  not,  and  u'as  not  required  to  sign  it :  Railway  Co.  v. 
McGawn(\%m),  65  Tex.  643  ;  Railroad  Co.  v.  ^^'^  (1865),  37 
111.  484;  Wells  V.  Railway  Co,  (1862).  24  N.  Y.  181 ;  Perkins 
V.  Railway  Co,  (1862),  Id.  196. 

If  this  is  held  to  be  so,  the  case  presents  the  singly  inquiry 
whether  such  a  contract  is  invalid,  which  has  not  heretofore 
been  settled  in  this  State,  and  upon  which  there  has  been  great 
contrariety  of  opinion  in  diflerent  courts.  If  the  common 
carrier  accepts  a  person  as  a  passenger,  no  such  contract  hav- 
ing been  made,  such  passenger  may  maintain  an  action  for 
negligence  in  transporting  him,  even  if  he  be  carried  gratuit- 
ously. Having  admitted  him  to  the  rights  of  a  passeiiger,  the 
carrier  is  not  permitted  to  deny  that  he  owes  to  him  the  duty 
which,  as  carrying  on  a  public  employment,  he  owes  to  those 
who  have  paid  him  for  the  service :  Files  v.  Railroad  Co,  ( 1 889), 
149  Mass.  204;  Toddv, Railroad Co,{\i6i\ I  A\\^n{}AdiSs)  18  ; 
Com,  v.  Railroad  Co,  (1871),  108  Mass.  7 ;  IMtlejohn  v.  Rail- 
road Co.  (1889),  148  Id.  478;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Derby  (1852), 
14  How.  (55  U.  S.)  468  ;  Tlu  New  World  v.  King  (1853),  16 
Id.  (57  U.  S.)  469.  But  the  question  whether  the  carrier 
may,  as  the  condition  upon  which  he  grants  to  the  passenger  a 
gratuitouspassage,  lawfully  make  an  agreement  with  him  by 
which  the  passenger  must  bear  the  risks  of  transportation,  ob- 
viously differs  from  this. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  English  decisions,  as  well  as 
those  of  New  York,  have  held  that  where  a  drover  was  per- 
mitted to  accompany  animals  upon  what  was  called  a  ''  free 
pass,"  issued  upon  the  condition  that  the  user  should  bear 
all  risks  of  transportation,  he  could  not  maintain  an  action  for 
an  injury  received  by  the  negligence  of  the  carrier's  servants. 
A  similar  rule  would  withoutdoubtbeapplied  where  a  servant, 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  goods,  as  delicate  machinery, 
was  permitted  to  accompany  them,  and  in  other  cases  of  that 
nature.  That  passes  of  this  character  are  "  free  passes,"  prop- 
erly so  called,  has  been  denied  in  other  cases,  as  the  carriage 
of  the  drover  is  a  part  of  the  contract  for  the  carriage  of  the 
animals.  The  cases  on  this  point  were  carefully  examined 
nnd  criticised  by  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  in  Railroad  Co.  v.  Lock- 
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waof/{iS7i),  17  Wall.  (84  U.  S.)  367,  and  it  is  there  held  that, 
such  a  pass  is  not  gratuitous,  as  it  is  given  as  one  of  the 
terms  upon  which  the  cattle  are  carried.  The  decision  is  put 
upon  the  ground  that  the  drover  was  a  passenger  carried  for 
hire,  and  that  with  such  a  passenger  a  contract  of  this  nature 
could  not  be  made.  The  Court,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opin- 
ion, expressly  waives  the  discussion  of  the  question  here 
presented,  and,  as  it  states,  purposely  refrains  from  expressing 
any  opinion  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  it  con- 
sidered the  plaintiflT  a  free  passenger  instead  of  one  for  hire. 
Railway  Co.  v.  Stevens  (1878),  95  U.  S.  655,  in  which  the  same 
distinguished  judge  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  is  put 
upon  the  ground  that  the  transportation  of  the  defendant,  al- 
though not  paid  for  by  him  in  money,  was  not  a  matter  of 
charity  or  gratuity  iri  any  sense,  but  was  by  virtue  of  an  agree- 
ment in  which  the  mutual  interest  of  the  parties  was  consulted. 
Whether  the  Elnglish  or  New  York  authorities  rightly  or 
wrongly  hold  that  one  traveling  upon  a  "  drover's  pass,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  a  free  passenger,  they  show  that  in  the 
opinion  of  these  courts,  a  contract  can  properly  be  made  with  a 
free  passenger  that  he  shall  bear  the  risks  of  transportation. 
This  is  denied  by  many  courts  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
weight.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  case  at  bar  there  is  no 
question  of  any  willful  or  malicious  injury,  and  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  injured  by  the  carelessness  of  the  defendant's  servants. 

The  cases  in  which  the  passenger  was  strictly  a  free  passen- 
ger, accepting  his  ticket  as  a  pure  gratuity,  and  upon  the 
agreement  that  he  would  himself  bear  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, are  comparatively  few.  They  have  all  been  carefully  con- 
sidered in  two  recent  cases,  to  which  we  would  call  attention. 
These  are  Griswoldw,  Railway  Co,  (1885),  53  Conn.  371,  and 
that  oi Railway  Co.  v.  McGown{iiZ6\  65  Tex.  643,  in  which  the 
precise  question  before  us  was  raised,  and  decided,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  authorities,  in  a  different  manner  by  the  high- 
est court  of  Connecticut,  and  that  of  Texas.  No  doubt  ex- 
isted in  either  case,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  ticket 
of  the  passage  was  strictly  a  gratuity,  and  it  was  held  by  the 
former  court  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  carrier  and 
the  passenger  might  lawfully  agree  that,  the  passenger  should 
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bear  the  risks  of  transportation,  and  that  such  agreement 
would  be  enforced,  while  the  reverse  was  held  by  the  court  of 
Texas.  We  are  brought  to  the  decision  of  the  question  unem- 
barrassed by  any  weight  of  authority  without  the  common- 
wealth that  can  be  considered  as  preponderating. 

It  is  urged  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  that  while  the  relation 
of  passenger  and  carrier  is  created  by  contract,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  carrier  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  contract ;  that  while,  with  reference  to  matters 
indifferent  to  the  public,  parties  may  contract  according  to  their 
own  pleasure,  they  cannot  do  so  where  the  public  has  an  in- 
terest ;  that  as  certain  duties  are  attached  by  law  to  certain 
employments,  these  cannot  be  waived  or  dispensed  with  by 
individual  contracts ;  that  the  duty  of  the  carrier  requires  that 
he  should  convey  his  passengers  with  safety ;  that  he  is  prop- 
eriy  held  responsible  in  damages  if  he  fails  to  do  so  by  negli« 
gence,  whether  the  negligence  is  his  own  or  that  of  his 
servants,  in  order  that  this  safety  may  be  secured  to  all  who 
travel.  It  is  also  said  that  the  carrier  and  the  passenger  do 
not  stand  upon  an  equality ;  that  the  latter  cannot  stand  out 
and  higgle  or  seek  redress  in  courts ;  that  he  must  take  the 
alternatives  the  carrier  presents,  or  practically  abandon  his 
business  in  the  transfer  of  merchandise,  and  must  yield  to  the 
terms  imposed  on  him  as  a  passenger ;  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
induced  to  run  the  risks  of  transportation,  for  being  allowed 
to  travel  at  a  less  fare,  or  for  any  similar  reason,  and  thus  to 
tempt  the  carrier  or  his  servants  to  carelessness,  which  may 
affect  others  as  well  as  himself;  and  that,  in  a  few  words,  pub- 
lic policy  forbids  that  contracts  should  be  entered  into  with 
a  public  carrier  by  which  he  shall  be  exonerated  from  his  full 
responsibility.  Most  of  this  reasoning  can  have  no  applica- 
tion to  a  strictly  free  passenger,  who  receives  a  passage  out  of 
charity  or  as  a  gratuity.  Certainly  the  carrier  is  not  likely  to 
urge  upon  others  the  acceptance  of  free  passes,  as  the  success 
of  his  business  must  depend  on  his  receipts.  There  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  adjustment  of  terms  where  passes  are  so- 
licited as  gratuities.  When  such  passes  are  granted  by  such 
of  the  railroad  officials  as  are  authorized  to  issue  them,  or 
other  public  carriers,  it  is  in  deference  largely  to  the  feeling  of 
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the  community  in  which  they  are  exercising  a  public  employ- 
ment The  instances  cannot  be  so  numerous  that  any  tempta- 
tion will  be  offered  to  carelessness  in  the  management  of  their 
trains,  or  to  an  increase  in  their  lares,  in  both  of  which  sub- 
jects the  public  is  interested.  In  such  instances  one  who  is 
ordinarily  a  common  carrier  does  not  act  as  such,  but  is 
simply  in  the  position  of  a  gratutious  bailee.  The  definition 
of  a  "  common  carrier/*  which  is  that  a  person  or  corporation 
pursuing  the  public  employment  of  carrying  goods  or  passen- 
gers for  hire,  does  not  apply  under  such  circumstances.  The 
service  which  he  undertakes  to  render  is  one  which  he  is  un- 
der no  obligation  to  perform,  and  is  outside  of  his  regular 
duties.  In  yielding  to  the  solicitation  of  the  passenger,  he 
consents,  for  the  time  being,  to  put  off  his  public  employment^ 
and  to  do  that  which  it  does  not  impose  upon  him. 

The  plaintiflf  was  in  no  way  constrained  to  accept  the  gra- 
tuity of  the  defendant.  It  had  been  yielded  to  him  only  on  his 
own  solicitation.  When  he  did,  there  is  no  rule  of  public  pol- 
icy, we  think,  that  prevented  the  carrier  from  prescribing,  as 
the  condition  of  it,  that  it  should  not  be  compelled,  in  addition 
to  carrying  the  passenger  gratuitously,  also  to  be  responsible 
to  him  in  damages  for  the  negligence  of  its  servants.  It  is 
well  known  that,  with  all  the  care  that  can  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  servants  for  the  management  of  various  appli- 
ances of  a  railroad  train,  accidents  will  sometimes  occur  from 
momentary  carelessness  or  inattention.  It  is  hardly  reasona- 
ble that,  besides  the  gift  of  free  transportation,  the  carrier 
should  be  held  responsible  for  these,  whcti  he  has  made  it  the 
condition  of  his  gift  that  he  should  not  be.  Nor,  in  holding 
that  he  need  not  be  under  these  circumstances,  is  any  count- 
enance given  to  the  idea  that  the  carrier  may  contract  with  a 
passenger  to  convey  him  for  a  less  price  on  being  exonerated 
from  responsibility  for  the  negligence  of  his  servants.  In  such 
a  case,  the  carrier  would  still  be  acting  in  the  public  employ- 
ment exercised  by  him,  and  should  not  escape  its  responsibili- 
ties, or  limit  the  obligations  which  it  imposes  upon  him. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  held  that  while  a  carrier  cannot 
limit  his  liability  for  gross  negligence,  which  has  been  defined 
as  his  own  personal  negligence  (or  that  of  the  corporation  it- 
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self,  where  that  is  the  carrier),  he  can  contract  for  exempti<m 
from  liability  for  the  negligence  of  his  servants.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  such  distinction  in  degrees  of  negligence, 
and  the  right  of  a  carrier  to  exempt  himself  from  responsibility 
therefor,  can  be  profitably  made  or  applied  :  TAe  New  iVorld 
V.  King  (1853),  J6  How.  (57  U.  S.)  469.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  the  case  at  bar  the  injury  occurred  through 
the  negligence  of  defendant's  servants,  and  not  through  any 
£iilure  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  to  prescribe  proper  rules 
or  furnish  proper  appliances  of  the  conduct  of  its  business. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  where  one  accepts,  purely  as  a 
gratuity,  a  free  passage  upon  a  railroad  train,  upon  the  agree- 
ment that  he  will  assume  all  risk  of  accident  which  may  hap- 
pen to  him,  while  traveling  on  such  train,  by  which  he  may 
be  injured  in  his  person,  no  rule  of  public  policy  requires  us 
to  declare  such  contract  invalid  and  without  binding  force.  By 
the  terms  of  the  report  there  must  therefore  be  judgment  for 
defendant. 


The  question  involved  in  the 
principal  case,  as  to  the  validity  of 
a  contract  between  a  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers and  a  traveler,  by  which  the 
latter,  in  consideration  of  a  free 
pass  being  granted  to  him,  relieves 
the  former  from  all  responsibility 
for  any  injury  he  may  sustain,  is 
one  of  great  importance  as  affecting 
the  whole  traveling  community. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
jiny  conflict  of  opinion  should  ex- 
ist upon  a  matter  of  such  vital 
interest.  There  is  no  doubt  how- 
ever that  the  authorities  differ,  al- 
though their  weight  would  sccni  to 
l)e  against  the  validity  of  such  con- 
tracts. 

In  New  York  State,  where  such 
contracts  are  upheld,  very  strong 
dissenting  opinions  liave  been  de- 
livered. 

In  Welles  v.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral RR.  Co.  (1862),  24  N.  V.  181, 


the  plaintiff,  a  gratuitous  passenger, 
was  injured  while  traveling  on  a  free 
pass  exempting  the  company  from 
all  liability.  On  tlie  ticket  the  fol- 
lowing wonls  were  printed,  **The 
person  accepting  tliis  free  ticket 
assumes  all  risk  of  accidents,  and 
expressly  agrees  that  the  company 
shall  not  l>e  liable,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, whether  of  negligence 
of  their  agents  or  otherwise,  for  any 
injury  to  tlic  person,  or  for  any  loss 
or  injury  to  the  property  of  the 
passcn;^'er  using  this  ticket. ' '  Here 
the  Court  held  such  contract  good. 
and  the  defendants  not  liable  for 
the  injuries  sustained  by  the  plain- 
tiff. This  view  was  taken  by  Justices 
Gorr.D,  Dknio,  Davis,  Ai.i«EN,and 
Smith,  while  Justice  Suthrri^and 
delivered  a  strong  dissenting  opin> 
ion,  wherein  he  remarks  :  '  *  After  a 
careful  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant question,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  tlie  contract  is  il- 
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legal  anil  void,  and  shoultl  l)c  held 
to  be  so,  as  against  public  policy, 
as  declared  both  by  the  coiiinion  law, 
and  statute  law.  *  *  It  can  also  lie 
said  that  such  contracts  are  void  as 
against  the  policy  of  the  law  punish- 
ing such  breaches  of  the  peace  as 
misdemeanors."  After  pointing 
out  the  degree  of  care  to  be  exer- 
cised by  carriers  of  passengers,  inde- 
pendent of  fare  or  other  considera- 
tion, he  proceeds  thus :  "  Would  it 
be  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of'the  law  or  its  policy,  to  permit 
railroad  corporations  to  make  and 
enforce  contracts  with  their  pas- 
sengers tending  to  promote  a  re- 
laxation of  the  very  care  in  the 
selection  of  their  employes  and 
otherwise,  which  is  the  object  of 
this  requirement  of  the  law  to  se- 
cure? *  *  All  laws  punishing 
crimes  against  the  person,  and 
against  the  public  health,  show  that 
the  life  and  health  of  a  citizen  is  a 
matter  of  public  consiilcration. 
That  its  citizens  constitute  the 
strength  and  wealtli  of  a  Sute,  is 
an  elementary  principle  of  politi- 
cal economy.  It  certainly  cannot 
be  said  that  a  man  has  cither  a  moral 
or  legal  right  to  speculate  with  his 
own  life ;  or  to  make  any  contract 
tending  to  remove  the  safeguards 
which  the  law  places  around  it.  It 
is  plain  to  me,  from  tlic  above  gener- 
al considerations,  that  the  extra- 
ordinary liability  of  the  defendants 
in  damages  for  negligence  as  car- 
riers of  passengers,  was  not  declar- 
ed by  law,  nor  is  it  enforced  by  law, 
for  the  benefit  only  of  the  party  in- 
jurctl  in  any  particular  case ;  but 
it  was  declared,  and  is  enforced,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  also  ;  and 
therefore,  a  passenger  can  not  by 
contract,  in  advance  of  tlie  injury, 
lay  aside  even  his  individual  l)cne- 
fit  from  tlie  laworruleofliabilitv.'* 


In  this  view  Justice  Wright,  con- 
curred. 

Perkins  v.  The  Neiv  York  Cen- 
tral RR.  Co.  W.S62).  24  N.  Y.  196. 
was  also  a  case  of  a  gratuitous  pas- 
senger, injured  while  traveling  on  a 
similar  ticket.  Here  tlie  Court  also 
held  that  the  endorsement  exempted 
the  company  from  all  kinds  of 
negligence  of  its  agents,  gross  as  well 
as  ordinary,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  practically,  in  truth,  there 
is  no  distinction  in  the  degrees  of 
negligence.  In  his  opinion  Justice 
E.  D.  Smith  observes:  — "They 
[the  company]  were,  and  are,  not 
bound  to  carry  him  [the  passenger] 
or  any  other  person  gratnitonsly, 
but,  undertaking  to  carry  him,  tliey 
must  do  it  carefully  as  with  other 
passengers.'*  He  referred  -  to 
Coggs  V.  Bernard  {infra)  ;  NoUom 
V.  The  Western  RR.  Co.  (1857).  15 
N.  Y.  444,  and  Gellinwater  v.  The 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  RR.  Co, 
(1854),  5  Ind.  340,  in  support  of  this 
contention.  In  speaking  of  the 
ticket  and  the  notice  thereon,  he 
proceeds :  * '  It  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  applying  to  such  risks  as 
could  not  have  been  within  the  in- 
tent, and  contemplation,  of  the 
parties,  and  cannot  apply  to  such  as 
are  not  within  the  legitimate  com- 
pass of  contract,  upon  principles  of 
public  policy."  He  considered, 
however,  that  there  had  been  an 
express  contract  made,  and  that  the 
passenger  became  *'his  own  in- 
surer,'* and  had  absolved  the  com- 
pany in  advance  from  all  liability 
"  for  any  injur}-  to  his  person"  from 
such  negligence.  In  this  opinion 
he  was  supported  by  Chief  Justice 
Sbldbn,  who  drew  a  distinction 
between  the  negligent  acts  of  the 
directors  and  those  of  their  officers 
or  agents,  saying,  *'No  contract  •  * 
can  exempt  a    railroad    company 
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from  liabiHty  for  the  wilfiil  or 
wanton  misconduct  or  gross  reck- 
lessness of  its  directors,  but  the 
rule  extends  to  no  other  officer  or 
agent  of  the  company."  Justices 
Denio,  Davis,  Allen,  and  Gouu>i 
concurred. 

The  law  as  defined  in  the  New 
York  cases  holding  such  contracts 
valid,  is  followed  in  New  Jersey: 
Kiniuyetal,  Adtn*rs\.  The  Central 
RR,  Co,  of  New  Jersey  (1869),  34 
N.  J.  Law  513,  which  was  a  case  of 
a  free  pass  with  an  agreement  stip- 
ulating that,  in  consideration  of  the 
same,  the  passenger  assumed  all 
risk  of  accident,  and  that  the  com- 
pany should  not  be  liable  under 
any  circumstances.  Justice  Van 
Syckel  maintains  the  validity  of 
such  contracts  in  the  following  lan- 
guage,— "The  objection  that  this 
contract  is  inconsistent  with  good 
morals  and  sound  policy  has  been 
considered  in  all  the  cases  of  this 
kind  which  have  been  submitted  to 
judicial  criticism.  It  differs  widely 
from  the  question  whether  a  per- 
son should  be  allowed  to  stipulate 
against  a  loss  from  his  own  neg- 
ligence. Reasons  of  great  cogency 
could  be  started  against  the  validity 
of  such  a  contract  which  can  liavc 
no  pertinency  to  this  issue.  *  ♦  ♦ 
Why  should  the  passenger  who  so- 
licits a  free  pass  be  permittc<l  to 
escape  the  liability  to  loss  which  he 
voluntarily  assumes  in  order  to 
secure  the  accommodation?  It  is 
certainly  a  breach  of  good  faith  in 
the  passenger,  to  attempt  to  fix  the 
carrier  with  responsibility  in  such  a 
case.*' 

The  same  ruling  is  followed  in 
Connecticut:  Griswold  Adm*r  v. 
Tlhe  New  York  and  New  England 
RR.Co.  (1885),  35  Conn.  371,  also 
a  case  of  a  passenger  traveling  on  a 
free  pass  with  a  condition  exempt- 


ing the  company  from  all  liability. 
The  remarks  of  Justice  Loom  is  show 
that  he  considcrc<l  the  agreement 
as  dissolving  the  position  of  carrier 
and  passenger,  and  creating  that 
of  an  ordinary  Tailor  and  bailee. 
He  says, —  **In  the  first  place,  tlic 
arrangement  between  the  parties 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tract with  the  railroad  company  in 
its  character  as  a  common  carrier, 
and  therefore  the  stipulated  ex- 
emption IS  no  abdication  of  that 
rigid  responsibility  which  the  law 
imposes  on  common  carriers.  The 
gratuitous  accommodation  concerns 
only  the  immediate  parties,  unless 
in  a  very  indirect  way,  by  making 
the  fare  of  the  other  passengers 
higher." 

Pausing  for  one  moment  to  con- 
sider these  remarks,  it  will  be  found 
that  even  supposing  the  relationship 
of  the  parties  is  changed  by  such  a 
contract,  and  the  carrier  becomes  a 
gratuitous  bailee,  he  will  still  t)e  lia- 
ble for  any  injury  sustained  through 
negligence  in  himself  or  his  ser- 
vants, upon  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  famous  case  of  Cog-gs 
V.  Bernard  (1704),  2  Ld.  Raym. 
909,  where  it  was  decided  that  the 
confidence  induced  by  undertaking 
any  service  for  another,  is  a  suffi- 
cient consideration  to  create  a  duty 
in  the  performance  of  it,  even 
though  the  act  be  gratuitous. 

This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  case 
of  Todd  V.  The  Old  Colony  atid 
Fall  River  RR,  Co.  (1861),  3  Allen 
(Mass.)  18,  where  the  plaintiff  was 
a  gratuitous  passenger  lawfully  upon 
the  defendants  cars.  Chief  Justice 
BiGELOW,  saying,— "The  defend- 
ants having  undertaken  to  trans- 
port the  plaintiff  in  their  cars,  were 
bound  to  the  use  of  due  and  season- 
able care  in  performing  a  duty 
which  they  had  voluntarily  assume<l; 
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and  if,  by  omitting  to  take  such 
precautions  as  were  necessary  and 
proper  to  prevent  a  person  exercis- 
ing due  care,  from  receiving  an  in- 
jury, the  plaintiff  was  injured,  he  is 
entitletl  to  recover  compensation." 
The  cases  of  FairmoHHi  and  Arch 
Street  Passenger  Ry.  Co.  v.  SitUier 
(1B67),  54  Pa.  375,  wherein  it  was 
held  that  the  duty  to  carry  safely, 
is  a  duty  the  company  owe;  Wilton 
v.  Middlesex  RR,  Co.  (1871),  107 
Mass.  108,  where  the  plaintiff  was 
riding  on  a  street  car  gratuitously 
at  the  driver's  invitation;  The  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  RR.  Co,  v.  Muhling 
(1861),  30  III.  9,  a  case  of  a  work- 
man of  the  company  injured  while 
traveling  on  the  road  in  pursuit  of 
hia  own  business,  without  having 
paid  any  fiuie,  are  to  the  same 
effect. 

Further,  with  respect  to  the 
gratuitous  accommodation  con- 
cerning only  the  immediate  parties. 
Does  the  degree  of  care  which  is 
bound  to  be  exercised  by  a  carrier 
of  paasengers,  and  especially  by  a 
railroad  company,  depend  upon  the 
relationship  existing  between  the 
carrier  and  the  passenger  ?  It  exists 
independently  of  any  contract,  for, 
sa3rs  the  Court,  in  Moreland  v. 
Boston  and  Providence  RR.  Co. 
(1886),  141  Mass.  31,  "The  degree 
of  care  is  not  fixed  solely  by  the 
relation  of  carrier  and  passenger,  it 
is  measured  by  the  consequences 
which  may  follow  the  want  of  care. ' ' 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  such  con- 
tracts ought  not  to  be  sustained. 
So,  in  WelUs  v.  The  New  York 
Central  RR.  Co.  {1862),  24  N.  Y. 
181,  Justice  Sc'TiiHRi«AND,  in  his 
dissenting  opinion,  points  out  that 
the  law  requires  of  carriers  of  pas- 
sengers all  the  care  Uiat  human 
foresight  is  capable  of,  and  that  the 
duty  to  use  this  extraordinary  care 


IS  a  legal  duty,  independent  of  any 
contract  with,  or  fare  or  considera- 
tion paid  by,  their  passengers,  and 
that  as  carriers  of  passengers  as  well 
as  of  property,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  acting  in  a  public  capaci- 
ty, and  as  a  kind  of  public  officers. 
To  the  same  effect  are  the  words  of 
Justice  Judge  in  Mobile  &  Ohio 
RR.  Co.  V.  Hopkins  (1868),  41  Ala. 
489 ;  also  those  of  Justice  FiBU>  in 
the  case  of  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
RR.  Co.  V.  Swi/l  (1871),  12  Wall.  (79 
U.  S. )  261 ,  where  he  says :  ' '  They 
[the  obligations]  were  imposed  up- 
on it  [the  company]  by  the  law» 
from  the  public  nature  of  its  employ- 
ment, independent  of  any  contract ' ' 
Again,  in  The  Philadelphia  6f 
Reading  RR.  Co.  v.  Derby  (1852), 
14  How.  (55  U.  S.)  486,  a  case  of  a 
friee  passenger,  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's stockholders,  who  warn  in- 
juml  while  being  taken  over  the 
road  to  examine  its  condition, 
Justice  Gribr  says,  ''  the  liability 
of  the  defendants  below  [the  com- 
pany], for  the  negligent  and  injur- 
ious act  of  their  servant,  is  not  ne- 
cessarily founded  on  any  contract 
or  privity  between  the  parties,  nor 
affected  by  any  relation,  social  or 
otlierwise,  which  they  bore  to  each 
other.  It  is  true,  a  traveler  by 
stage  coach,  or  other  public  con- 
veyance, who  is  injured  by  the 
negligence  of  the  driver,  has  an  ac- 
tion against  the  owner,  founded  on 
his  contract  to  carry  him  safely. 
But  the  maxim  of  respondeat  su- 
perior, which,  by  legal  imputation 
makes  the  master  liable  for  the  acts 
of  his  servant,  is  wholly  irrespective 
of  any  contract,  express  or  implied, 
or  any  relation  between  the  injured 
party  and  the  master  *  *  This  duty 
[to  carry  safely]  does  not  result 
alone  from  the  consideration  paid 
for  the  service.    It  is  imposed  by 
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the  law,  even  where  the  service  is 
KFBtnitoiis." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  tlie 
opinion  in  the  New  Jersey  case 
(supra^  page  393)  it  is  said  that 
such  a  case  differs  widely  from  the 
qnestion  whether  a  person  should 
be  allowed  to  stipulate  against 
loss  from  his  own  negligence  and  that 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  good  faith  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  carrier  with  re- 
sponsibility in  such  a  case.  The 
qnestioa,  however,  arises.  Has  not 
public  policy  something  to  do  with 
the  matter?  Has  not  the  State  as 
parens  patriae  an  interest  in  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  its  subjects  ? 

The  lives  and  health  of  individuals 
when  traveling  by  railroad,  are  en- 
tirely in  the  hands,  and  at  the 
mercy,  of  such  companies.  The 
traveler  is  powerless  and  without 
any  means  of  helping  himself  even 
if  he  could  or  would.  He  has  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  tlie  road 
over  which  he  has  to  travel  is  in 
proper  condition  or  not,  he  has  no 
power  to  examine  the  engine  and 
coaches  of  the  train  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  tliey  are  in  full  working 
order  and  repair,  neither  can  he 
r^ulate  the  rate  of  speed  at  which 
the  train  shall  travel  ;  it  may  be 
run  at  an  improper  speed  in  order 
to  make  lost  time,  and  accidents  may 
thereby  be  occasioned,  yet  he  is 
powerless  to  prevent  it  and  cannot 
interfere.  Through  these  and  other 
means,  unmistakably  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  carrier,  his  agents 
and  employes,  accidents,  and  it  may 
be  truly  said  the  majority  of  them, 
occur.  It  is  therefore  contended 
that  such  companies,  as  public 
servants,  ought  not  to  be  allow- 
ed to  contract  themselves  out  of  all 
liability,  and  that,  on  the  ground 
and  on  considerations  of  public 
policy,  they  are  properly  held  liable 


even  to  a  gratuitous  passenger 
traveling  upon  a  free  conditional 
pass  or  a  special  contract,  for 
negligence  in  themselves,  their 
agents  and  other  employes. 

This  contention  is  supported  by 
the  dissenting  opinions  of  Justices 
Sutherland  and  Wright,  in 
IVelles  V.  The  Xezv  York  Central 
RR,  Co.  (supra) y  also  by  the  opin- 
ion of  Justice  Smith  in  Perkins  v. 
The  Netv  York  Central  RR,  Co, 
{supra),  and  by  the  cases  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

A  railroad  company,  as  well  as 
any  other  carrier  of  passengers,  is 
held  to  a  stringent  duty  and  respon- 
sibility, and  the  degree  of  duty  is 
obviously  to  be  measured  by  the 
dangera  which  attend  the  carriage, 
and  the  control  which  the  carrier 
lawfully  exercises  over  both  vehicles 
and  roadway.  A  carrier  of  passen- 
gera  by  coach,  on  a  public  high- 
way, would  be  accountable  for  tlie 
negligence  of  the  person  whom  he 
places  in  charge  of  the  vehicle,  and 
his  own  also,  if  injury  occurs  from 
tlie  unfitness  or  defectiveness  of 
such  vehicle.  A  carrier  of  passen- 
gers on  a  railroad  (such  road  be- 
ing operated  by  the  carrier),  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  negligence  of  his 
agents  and  employes  in  charge  of 
the  vehicles,  and  the  railroad  also, 
and  his  accountability  extends  not 
only  to  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  the  railroad,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  transit,  but  also  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  vehicles  and  the 
roadway  itself.  When  a  railroad 
company  is  the  carrier,  the  duty 
rests  on  such  company,  not  only  to 
provide  safe  vehicles,  but  a  safe 
roadway  ;  and  in  view  of  the  dan- 
gers which  attend  railroad  carriage, 
its  duty  is  not  limited  to  such  pre- 
cautions as  it  is  apparent,  after  an 
accident,  might  have  prevented  the 
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injury,  but  to  such  as  would  l)c 
dictated  by  the  utmost  care  ami 
prudence  of  a  very  cautious  person 
tx^fore  the  accident,  and  witliout 
knowle<!gc  tliat  it  was  atx>ut  to  oc- 
cur :  ^^r  Justice  Wright,  in  Smith 
Adm*r  v.  The  New  York  Central 
RR.  Co.  (1862).  24  N.  Y.  222. 

The  responsibility  thus  cast  npon 
railroad  companies  and  other  car- 
rier of  passengers,  is  thrust  upon 
them  out  of  considerations  of  pub- 
lic policy,  for,  says  the  Court  in 
The  Pennsylvania  RR,  Co.  v. 
Marion  (1885),  104  Ind.  239,  a  rail- 
road company  must,  '*out  of  con- 
siderations of  public  policy,"  exer- 
cise the  highest  diligence  for  the 
benefit  of  the  passenger  while  in 
the  actual  progress  of  his  journey. 

So  vigilant  is  the  law  in  this  re- 
spect, and  all  on  account  of  public 
policy,  that  it  has  been  held  that 
railroad  companies  must  employ 
the  very  best  possible  well-known 
means  and  appliances,  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  public :  Pendleton 
Street  RR.  Co,  v.  Shiress  (1868), 
18  Ohio  St.  255.  And  for  the  same 
reasons,  they  **  must  keep  pace 
with  science  and  art,  and  modem 
improvements,  in  their  application 
to  the  carriage  of  passengers,  but 
they  arc  not  responsible  for  the  un- 
known as  well  as  the  new:'*  per 
Justice  Agnew  in  Meier  v.  The 
Pennsylvania  RR,  Co.  (1870),  64 
Pa.  225. 

Seeing  then,  tliat  such  rcsj^onsi- 
bility  does  not  depend  upon  con- 
tract; that  the  duty  the  carrier  owes 
to  his  passengers  is  cast  upon  him 
by  law,  out  of  considerations  of  pub- 
lic policy,  as  a  means  of  public 
safety;  that  he  acts  in  a  public 
capacity  as  a  public  servant ;  and 
that  the  maxim  respondeat  superior 
is  independent  of  any  contract ;  is 
it  not  contrar>'  to  public  policy,  and 


the  principles  which  go\-em  the 
carrier's  duties,  to  allow  such  con- 
tracts to  stand  ? 

It  is  true,  that  persons  may  enter 
into  wliatevcr  contracts  they  please , 
but  to  Uiis  principle  of  law  there  is 
a  proviso,  which  sa^-s,  that  in  so 
doing,  they  must  not  violate  any 
legal  or  moral  obligation,  or  impair 
any  public  interest,  for,  if  the  ten- 
dency of  such  contracts  be  to  im- 
pair public  interest,  tliey  are  against 
public  policy  and  void:  Smith 
Adm'r  v.  The  New  York  Central 
RR.  Co.  (1862),  24  N.  Y.  222. 

It  would  seem  that  the  tendency 
of  such  contracts  is  toward  the  vio- 
lation of  both  a  legal  and  moral 
duty  and  to  impair  public  interest 
This  contention  is  clearly  upheld  by 
Justice  Weu.es,  in  Parsons  v. 
Montieth  (1851),  13  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 
353,  in  these  words : — '*  A  contract 
which  should  excuse  a  carrier  firom 
his  own  fraud  or  gross  negligence, 
would  be  contra  boftos  tmoreSt  and 
void.  So,  of  contracts  for  the  vio- 
lation of  any  law,  common  or  stat- 
ute." See  also  Steinweg  v.  The 
Erie  Ry.  (1870),  43  N.  Y.  123. 

In  Pennsylvania  RR.  Co,  v. 
McCloske/s  Adm'r  (1854),  32  Pa. 
526,  the  same  principle  is  contended 
for,  tlie  Court  saying : — ' '  Assuming 
tliat  a  public  company  of  carriers 
may  contract  for  otlier  exemptions 
from  liability  than  those  allowed  by 
law,  still  such  a  contract  will  not 
exempt  from  liability  for  gross  neg- 
ligence." 

Such  a  contract  cannot  relieve 
tliem  from  ordinary  care  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty ;  and  the 
most  that  it  can  do,  is  to  relieve 
them  from  those  conclusive  pre- 
sumptions of  negligence  which 
arise  when  tlie  accident  is  not  ine- 
vitable, even  by  the  highest  care, 
and  to  require  that  negligence  be 
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actually  proved  against  them :  per 
LowRiB,  C.  J.,  in  Goldey  v.  The 
Pennsylvania  RR,  Co,  (185S).  30 
Pa.  242  ;  follo\i-ed  in  FoTvell  t.  The 
Pennsylvania  RR.  Co.  (1859),  32 
Id.  414 ;  Farnham  et  al.  v.  Tlie 
Catnden  <Sf  Amboy  RR.  Co. 
(1867),  55  Id.  53;  The  American 
Express  Co.  v.  Sands  (1867),  Id. 
141 ;  Empire  Transportation  Co, 
V.  Wamsutta  Oil  Refining  and 
Mining  Co.  (1870),  63  Id.  14.  The 
same  mle  has  been  followed  in  The 
Illinois  Central  RR.  Co.  v.  Mor- 
f'^^on  (1857),  19  HI.  136  (in/ra) ; 
The  Indiana  Central  RR.  Co.  v. 
Mundy{iS6^),  21  Ind.  48  ;  Squire  v. 
The  New  York  Central  RR.  Co. 
(1867),  98  Mass.  239;  Hadley  v. 
The  Northern  Transportation  Co, 
(1874),  115  Id.  304  ;  Welsh  v.  The 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 
RR.  Co.  (1859),  10  Ohio  St.  65  ;  Un- 
ion Express  Co.  v.  Graham  (1875), 
26  Id.  595  ;  Gaines  v.  The  Union 
Transportation  and  Insurance  Co. 
(1876),  28  Id.  418,  wherein  Jasti€!e 
JOHNSOJC  said — **  He  cannot  by  such 
a  stipulation p  relieve  himself  from 
responsibility  for  losses  caused  by 
his  own  negligence  or  want  of  care 
or  skill,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is 
upon  the  carrier  to  show  not  only  a 
loss  within  the  terms  of  the  ex- 
emption, but  also  that  proper  care 
and  skill  were  exercised  to  prevent 
it." 

The  same  rule  is  upheld  in  West 
Virginia,  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
RR.  Co.  V.  Sheets  (1869),  3  W. 
Va.  556,  wherein  Justice  Berkshire 
states  the  law  as  follovra  :  **  By  ex- 
press stipulation  in  the  contract  to 
that  effect,  they  may,  at  least, 
exonerate  themselves  from  all  lia- 
bility that  does  not  arise  from  the 
want  of  ordinary  care  and  diligence 
on  their  part." 

This  question  is  perhaps  nowhere 


better statctl  than  by  Justice  Brad- 
tEY,  in  The  Neiv  Yot  k  Central  R 
R.  Co.  v.  Lock  wood  (1S73)  17  Wall. 
(84  U.  S.)  367.  as  follov^-s :  i.  That 
a  common  carrier  cannot  lawfully 
stipulate  for  exemption  from  re- 
sponsibility when  such  exemption  is 
not  just  and  reasonable  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  2  That  it  is  not  just 
and  reasonable  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
for  a  common  carrier  to  stipulate  for 
exemption  from  responsibility  for 
negligence  of  himself  or  his  ser- 
vants. 3.  That  these  rules  apply 
both  to  carriers  of  goods  and  car- 
riers of  passengers  for  hire,  and 
with  special  force  to  tlic  latter. 

Special  attention  should  here  be 
called  to  this  last  case,  inasmuch  as 
Justice  Bradley  states  that  the 
Court  **  purposely  abstain  from  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  as  to  what 
would  have  been  the  result  of  our 
judgment  had  we  considered  the 
plaintiff  a  free  passenger  instead  of  a 
passenger  for  hire. ' '  The  case  was 
one  of  the  drover  class,  and  the 
Court  held  that  a  drover  traveling 
on  a  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  his  stock  on  the  train,  was 
a  passenger  for  hire,  his  passage  be- 
ing one  of  the  mutual  terms  of  the 
arrangement  for  carrying  his  cattle. 

Although  these  cases  differ  from 
those  of  purely  gratuitous  passen- 
gers, yet  a  short  examination  of  the 
opinion,  especially  when  read  witli 
his  opinion  in  The  Grand  Trunk 
Ry.  of  Canada  v.  Slcvcns  {infra 
page  402)  may  be  found  useful  as 
showing  tliat  such  contracts,  in 
so  far  as  they  seek  to  relieve 
the  company  from  liability  for 
negligence  of  itself  and  its  ser- 
vants, are  contrary  to  public  policy 
and  void.  Mr.  Justice  Bradley's 
language  is  forcible,  and  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  when  read  as  before  in- 
dicated, mipht  equally  apply  to  the 
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case  t»f  ;i  Iroc  p;wscn>:cr  :  **  Coiu  c<l- 
in^;  *  *  lli.il  special  cmilracts, 
iiiaclc  l>y  coiiuiioii  carriers  with  their 
customers,  liiuilini;  their  liability, 
arc  jj<>«mI  ami  vali«l  so  far  as  they 
arc  just  and  rcast>nablc  ;  to  the  ex- 
tent, ftir  example,  of  excusinj;thcm 
from  all  looses  happen iiii;  by  acci- 
dent, will  unit  rniy  nej^li.s^encc  or 
frauil  on  their  jKirt;  when  they  ask 
to  ^o  still  ftirlhcr,  and  tol>c  cxciiseil 
for  ne.vcliv;ence,  an  excuse  so  repuj^- 
naut  to  the  law  of  their  futnidatiou 
and  to  the  public  ,t(<x)d,  they  have 
no  Ioniser  any  plea  of  justice  or 
reason  to  support  such  a  stipulation, 
but  the  contrary."  Proceedinj;,  he 
remarks,  **  Is  it  true  that  the  public 
interest  is  not  afTcctetl  by  indivi- 
dual contracts  of  the  kind  referre<l 
to?  Is  not  the  whole  business  com- 
munity allcclcd  by  holdin)r  such 
contracts  vali«l  ?  If  hehl  valid,  the 
advanta-^cous  position  of  the  com- 
panies cxcrvisin;^  the  business  of 
common  carriers  is  such  th  it  it 
places  it  in  their  |)ower  to  chan^^c 
the  law  of  common  carriers  in  ef- 
fect, by  intro<lucin«^  new  rules  of 
*»I)lij^ation.*'  The  Court  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  common  car- 
rier cannot  lawfully  sli]ndate  for 
exemption  from  resixjusibility  when 
such  exemption  is  not  just  ami 
reasonable  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

The  same  is  the  rulintj  of  the 
Court  in  the  case  <  if  Hic  fHiftois  Oft- 
hill  l\R.  Co.  :•.  Mi>i  t  isou  i  iS57),  19 
III.  136.  wherein  it  was  lichl  that  a 
r  lilroail  comi)any  cannot  excuse  it- 
self from  liability  for  gross  nc;;li- 
.<ence  or  wilful  misfeasance,  aj^ainst 
which  good  morals  and  public 
iK)licy  forl»i«l  that  they  should  l»c 
permittctl  t»>  stijnilate. 

In  J/.'Wre^  O/tiit  AVi*.:.  /A»/>- 
kius  (iS/)S).  41  Ala.  4.S9,  a  case  of  a 
free  pass  in  consideration  of  the 
]»asscn;.^cr  assuming  all  ro-:)n:'-:- 
bility.  Justice    Jiim.i-;.   retutis  ilic 


declaration  inaile  by  Justice  I.*ooMis 
in  the  New  Jersey  clsc  {supra)  to 
the  eScct  tliat  the  ix>ii tract  was  not 
itiadc  with  the  company  in  its  cap- 
acity of  a  carrier  of  passengers,  auti 
expresses  himself  tlius:  **  Tlic  re- 
lation of  conmion  carrier  and  pas- 
senger certainly  sniisists  l>ctwccn 
the  parties,  notwithstanding  tlie 
contnict.  *  *  In  untlertaking  the 
ix^rfoniiancc  of  gratuitous  transpor- 
tition,  tlic  comnion  carrier  can  no 
more  stipulate  for  exeinption  from 
liability  for  damages  occasioned  In 
the  negligence  or  wilful  default,  or 
tort,  of  himself  or  liLs  servants,  than 
lie  can  when  he  receives  a  rcwanl 
for  tlic  services  to  be  pcrfonnctl ; 
tx>th  arc  alike  prohibited  by  a  souiul 
public  policy,  which  also  forbids 
i\  gratuitous  bailee,  not  bound  by 
the  considerations  of  public  duty 
attiche<l  to  the  office  of  a  common 
carrier,  from  stipulating  tliat  lie 
may  be  fraudulently  negligent  or 
safely  dishi>nest.  Railroad  com- 
|Kinics  are  incorix>ratetl.  in  part  at 
least,  from  public  Ciiiisideratioiis, 
anil  for  the  public  gootl.  *  *  ♦  The 
exercise  of  honesty,  care  and  dili- 
gence, by  them  or  their  agents  and 
employes,  is  a  pubiic  duty  resulting 
from  their  i>ositiou,  the  obligation 
to  perform  which  cannot  lie  thrown 
off  by  contract.  If  thus  thrown  off. 
the  ctTcct  wotdd  lie  to  relax,  or 
modify,  the  iierformancc  of  the 
duly,  and  Ut  promote  a  relaxation 
of  proper  care  in  the  selection  of 
agents  and  servants  ft)r  its  perfonii- 
ance."  He  further  adds,  **  A  ccmi- 
mon  carrier  cannot  exempt  himself, 
by  any  such  contract,  fr»»m  liability 
for  the  negligence,  wilful  default, 
or  tort,  of  himself  or  his  servants, 
and  upim  this  familiar  principle, 
that  whatever  has  an  obvious  tend- 
ency to  encourage  guilty  negli- 
gence, fraud,  or  crime,  is  contrary 
tc»  public  policy." 
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The  case  of  ne  Ptnnsvhauia 
RR,  Co,  V.  ^»/i^(i868).57Pa.  355. 
was  also  one  of  the  same  class, 
Justice  Srasswood,  stating—*'  It 
is  too  well  settled  to  be  controvcrtwl 
that  a  stipulation  by  a  common 
carrier  that  he  shall  not  be  liable 
for  damages,  does  not  relieve  him 
from  responsibility  for  actnal  neg- 
ligence by  himself  or  his  servants. ' ' 

In  KnowlUm  v.  The  Erie  Ry,  Co. 
(1869),  19  Ohio  St  260,  the  Court 
held  that  the  company  were  not 
liable,  as  the  contract  was  made 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws 
of  New  York,  and  was  to  be  decid- 
ed according  to  the  law  of  that  State, 
pursuant  to  the  well-known  rule, 
that  contracts  must  be  construed 
according  to  the  law  of  the  country 
where  they  are  made,  and  in  which 
they  are  to  be  performed  ;  and  on 
no  other  principle,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  remarks  of  Justice 
Scott,  which  prove  the  law  to  be 
the  reverse  in  Ohio :  "  It  has  been 
repeatedly  held  by  this  Court,  that 
a  common  carrier  cannot,  in  this 
State,  even  by  express  contract, 
relieve  himself  from  liability  for 
injuries  caused  by  his  own  negli- 
gence, or  that  of  his  servants  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  em- 
ployment." 

Tbe  case  of  Jacobus  v.  The  Si, 
Paul6f  Chicago  Ry,  Co.  (1873). 
30  Minn.  125,  wasalsoonein  which 
the  plaintiff  held  a  free  conditional 
pass,  which  the  Court  decided  did 
not  relieve  the  company  from  re- 
sponsibility. Justice  Berry,  in  de- 
livering a  very  strong  opinion, 
saying,  "There  are  two  distinct 
considerations  upon  which  the 
stringent  rule  as  to  the  duty  and 
liability  of  carriers  of  passengers 
rests.  One  is,  the  regard  for  the 
safety  of  the  passenger  on  his  own 
account,  and  the  other  is,  a  regard 


for  his  safety  as  a  citizen  of  the 
State.  The  latter  is  a  consideration 
of  public  policy,  growing  out  of  the 
interest  which  the  Stite  or  govern- 
ment as  parens  patriae  has  in 
protecting  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
its  subjects.  *  *  So  far  as  the 
consideration  of  public  policy  is 
concerned,  it  cannot  be  overridden 
by  any  stipulation  of  the  parties  to 
the  contract  of  passenger  carriage, 
since  it  is  paramount  frt>m  its  na- 
ture. No  stipulation  of  the  parties, 
in  disregard  of  it  or  involving  its 
sacrifice  in  any  degree  can  then  be 
permitted  to  stand.  Whether  the 
case  be  one  of  a  passenger  for  hire 
— a  merely  gratuitous  passenger — 
or  a  passenger  upon  a  conditional 
free  pass,  as  in  this  instance — ^the 
interest  of  the  State  in  the  safety 
of  the  citizen  is  obviously  the  same. 
The  more  stringent  the  rule,  as  to 
the  duty  and  liability  of  the  carrier, 
and  the  more  rigidly  enforced,  the 
greater  will  be  the  care  exercised, 
and  the  more  approximately  perfect 
the  safety  of  the  passenger.  Any 
relaxation  of  the  rule  as  to  duty  or 
liability  naturally,  and  it  may  be 
said  inevitably,  tends  to  bring 
about  a  corresponding  relaxation  of 
care  and  diligence.  We  can  con- 
ceive of  no  reason  why  these 
propositions  are  not  equally  appli- 
cable to  passengers  of  either  of  the 
kinds  above  mentioned." 

These  principles  are  further  sup- 
ported by  the  decision  of  the  Iowa 
Court  in  Rose  v.  Des  Moines  Valley 
R  R,  Co.  (1874),  39  Iowa  246,  an- 
other case  of  a  passenger  with  a  free 
conditional  ticket;  wherein  Chief 
Justice  Mii«LER  expressed  himself 
as  follows :  ' '  The  weight  of  Amer- 
ican authority  is,  that  a  common 
carrier  cannot  by  notice  or  special 
contract,  restrict,  limit  or  avoid  its 
common    law    liability    for   negli- 
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RCficc."  And  nflcr  rcvicwinjc  the 
authorities  ^r<^  anil  r<7//..  Uic  learn- 
ed Judge  proccc«lc«l :  •*  In  our  opin- 
ion the  Ijeticr  doctrine  is  that  an- 
nounced in  Philadelphia  and  Rt'od- 
inf^  RR.  Co.  V.  Derby  {infra),  and 
tlie  cases  in  acconl  therewitli.  Be- 
sides, an«l  independently  of  the  ail- 
judicated  cases,  upon  tlic  bn>ad  and 
unqualified  provisions  of  our  stat- 
utes *  *  we  are  of  opinion  that  a 
common  carrier  by  railroafl,  wheth- 
er gratuitous  or  for  the  usual  or 
other  charges  or  compensation, 
is  liable  for  injuries  sustainetl  in 
consequence  of  tlic  negli>(ence  of 
its  employes  engaged  in  the  work 
of  operating  the  road.** 

The  statute  rcferre<l  to  in  the 
above  opinion  (Revised  Stat.  Iowa 
p.  455  ed.  1888)  provides,  **Sec  1307. 
Every  corporation  operating  a  rail- 
way shall  be  liable  for  all  damages 
sustained,  b^'any  person,  including 
the  employes  of  such  corporation, 
in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of 
agents,  or  by  any  mismanagement 
of  the  engineers,  or  other  employes 
of  the  corporation,  and  in  conse- 
qt^nce  of  the  wilful  wrongs, 
whether  of  commission  or  omission 
of  such  agents,  engineers,  or  other 
employes,  where  such  wrongs  are 
in  any  manner  connected  with 
the  use  and  operation  of  any  rail- 
way, on  or  about  which  they  shall 
l>e  employc<l,  and  no  contract  which 
restricts  snch  liability  shall  be  legal 
or  binding." 

The  language  of  Justice  Grier  in 
The  Philadelphia  <Sf  Readint^  RR. 
Co,  v.  Derby  (supra)  is  as  follows : 
**  When  carriers  undertake  to  con- 
vey persons  by  the  powerful,  but 
dangerous  agency  of  steam,  public 
policy  and  safety  require,  that  they 
be  held  to  the  greatest  possible  care 
and  diligence,  and  whether  the  con- 
sideration  for  such  transportation 


l>e  pecuniary  or  otheruwc.  the 
personal  salct}*  of  tlie  iKis»!*ciigcrs 
should  not  l»c  left  to  tlic  sport  of 
diance,  or  the  negligence  of  care- 
less agcnb;.  *  *  Any  relaxation  of 
the  stringent  policy  and  principles 
of  tlic  law  woukl  be  highly  detri- 
mental to  public  safety.'* 

Tliese  principles  wtjre  further  up- 
held by  the  case  of  The  New  World 
V.  A7«/r  (1S53)  16  How.  (57  U.  S.) 
469,  a  case  of  a  free  passenger  car- 
ried on  a  steamboat  injured  hy 
tlie  explosion  of  tlie  boiler ;  herr 
Justice  CC'RTis,  after  citing  tlie 
language  of  Justice  GrieR,  supra* 
remarks,  **\Ve  desire  to  be  nnder- 
..tood  to  rcaiTimi  tliat  doctrine,  as 
resting,  not  only  on  public  policy, 
but  on  sound  principles  of  law." 

The  more  recent  cases  also  sup- 
port this  doctrine.  In  IVaterbury 
V.  The  Nezu  York  Central  &  H. 
R.  RR.  Co.  (1883),  (Cir.  Ct  N.  D. 
N.  Y.),  17  Fed.  Repr.  671,  Justice 
Wali«ace  says,  "When  the  assent 
to  his  [the  passenger's]  riding  free 
has  been  legally  and  properly 
given,  the  person  carried  is  entitled 
to  the  same  degree  of  care  as  if  he 
had  paid  his  fare." 

The  case  of  Files  v.  Boston  and 
Albany  RR.  Co.  (1889),  149 
Mass.  204,  where  the  plaintiff  was 
injured  while  riding  on  a  freight 
train,  further  shows  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  carrier  of  passen- 
gers does  not  depend  npon  any 
pecuniary  compensation.  Justice 
Devens  saying,  "if  the  defendant 
had  permitted  the  plaintiff  to  ac- 
quire Uie  rights  of  a  passenger,  it 
would  not  be  important  that  he  was 
not  to  pay  any  fare."  The  same 
doctrine  has  been  upheld  in  Mary- 
land: State  ex.rel.  Abell  v.  The 
Western  Maryland  RR.  Co.  (1885), 
63  Md.  433. 

In  Wisconsin,  it  has  been  held 
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that  a  carrier  may,  in  cases  of  grat- 
uitous contracts,  exempt  himsself 
from  liability  other  tlian  gross  neg- 
ligence: Anna's  Adtnr  etc,^  v. 
The  Mikvaukee  &  Northern  RR. 
Co,  (1886).  67  Wis.  46,  thus  follow- 
ing the  rule  laid  down  in  the  major- 
ity of  the  cases.  To  the  same  ef- 
fect Ls  the  law  in  Indiana  :  Thayer 
V.  .S7.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre 
Haute  Ry,  Co.  (1864),  22  Ind.  26; 
and  of  Illinois,  I/iinot's  Central  RR. 
Co.  V.  i?ra^(i865),  37  111.  484. 

The  Constitution  of  Nebraska  of 
1875,  Art.  II,  provides — "Section 
4.  The  liability  of  railroad  corpora- 
tions as  common  carriers  shall 
never  be  limited  ;**  under  this 
Article*  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
State,  in  Missouri  Pacific  RR,  Co. 
V.  Vanderventer,  decided  (March 
20,  18S9),  that  the  company  could 
not  limit  its  liability  by  a  special 
contract. 

A  very  strong  opinion  against  the 
validity  of  such  contracts  was  de- 
livered in  G.  C.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Co. 
V.  McGown  (1886),  65  Texas  640 
(also  a  conditional  free  pass  case), 
by  Associate  Justice  StavTON,  as 
follows:  "Treating  the  pass  as 
the  evidence  of  a  contract  between 
the  parties,  and  giving  to  it  the 
most  favorable  construction  for  the 
appellant  [the  company],  the  ques- 
.  tion  in  the  case  broadly  stated,  is, 
can  a  public  carrier  of  passenj^crs 
so  contract  as  to  relieve  itself  from 
liability  for  an  injury  to  a  passen- 
ger from  the  negligence  of  the  car- 
rier or  its  servants  ?  That  tliere  are 
many  cases  which  hold  that  a  pub- 
lic carrier  of  passengers  may  so 
limit  its  liability,  cannot  be  ques- 
tiuuc«l.  *  *  We  are  of  opinion 
tliai  the  distinction  sought  to  be 
ma  Ic  in  the  Nc\%  York  and  New 
Jersey  cases  *  *  has  no  solid 
foundation  in  reason  or  in  public 
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policy,  when  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  the  right  of  a  corporation, 
pursuing  the  business  of  a  common 
carrier,  to  limit,  by  contract,  its 
liability  to  a  passenger  for  injury 
resulting  from  the  negligence  of  any 
class  of  its  agents.  *  *  The  ques- 
tion whether  a  railroad  company — 
a  public  carrier  of  passengers— can 
relieve  itself  from  liability,  even  to 
a  free  passenger,  for  an  injurj' 
which  results  from  the  negligence 
of  any  of  its  employes  or  agents  of 
whatever  gra<le,  has  not  been  de- 
cideil  in  tliis  State,  but  it  arises  in 
this  case.  It  seems  to  us  upon 
principle,  that  it  must  be  held  that 
such  a  carrier  cannot  relieve  itself, 
by  contract,  from  responsibility  for 
injury  that  results  from  negligence, 
such  as  will  fix  liability  upon  the 
carrier  under  the  general  rules  ap- 
plicable to  the  ordinary  relation  of 
carrier  and  passenger.  That  the 
fact  that  the  liability  of  the  carrier 
does  not  depend  on  the  fact  that 
compensation  for  the  passage  is 
paid  to  the  carrier,  is  well  settled. 
*  *  The  relation  of  passenger  and 
carrier  is  created  by  contract,  ex- 
press or  implied,  but  it  docs  not  fol- 
low from  this  that  the  extent  of 
liability  or  responsibility  of  the 
carrier  is,  in  any  respect,  depen- 
dent on  a  contract.  In  reference  to 
matters  indifferent  to  the  public, 
parties  may  contract  as  they  please, 
but  not  so  in  reference  to  matters 
in  which  the  public  has  an  interest. 
For  the  purpose  of  regulating  such 
matters,  rules  have  been  establish- 
ed, by  statute,  or  the  common  law, 
wliere!)y  certain  duties  have  l^ecn 
attached  to  given  relations  and  em- 
ployments. These  duties  attach  as 
matters  of  law,  and  without  regard 
to  the  will  or  wish  of  the  party  en- 
gavred  in  the  employment,  or  of  the 
person  who  transacts  business  with 
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him,  in  the  conrse  thereof;  and  this 
is  so,  for  the  public  good.  Duties 
tlius  imposed,  are  not  the  subject 
of  contract.  They  exist  without  it, 
and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  by  it. 
The  violation  of  such  a  duty  is  a 
tort.  The  law  declares  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  public  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers to  use  the  highest  degree  of 
care,  to  insure  safety.  Why  was 
not  this  left  to  be  settled  by  the 
contract  of  the  carrier  and  passen- 
ger ?  Certainly  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  emplo^-mcnt  itself 
was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  public  concern.  None 
could  be  of  greater  public  concern, 
at  the  present  day,  than  these  em- 
plo3rments  by  which  men,  women 
and  children  are  transported  by 
millions,  by  agencies  of  a  most 
dangerous  character  and  with  a 
speed  heretofore  unknown.  The 
rule  *  *  is  demanded  b)*  the  na- 
ture of  the  employment,  and  em- 
braces a  policy  which  no  State, 
having  a  due  regard  for  the  safety 
and  lives  of  its  people,  can  abandon; 
for  it  discourages  negligence,  by 
holding  the  carrier  to  strict  re- 
sponsibility, and  imposes  upon  him 
no  responsibility  which  he  does  not 
voluntarily  assume  when  he  en- 
gages in  such  employment.  It  is 
simple,  and  discards  all  fine  dis- 
criminations in  regard  to  degrees 
of  nc^^ligcncc,  and  grades  of  agents, 
in  determining  liability  and  right 
to  recover  actual  damages. '  * 

The  theory  declared  in  this  opin- 
ion fully  sustains  the  doctrine  set 
forth  in  the  majority  of  the  cases 
previously  noticed  in  this  annota- 
tion, and  also  in  the  dissenting 
opinions  in  the  New  York  cases 
(supra,  p  391 ),  and  would  seem  to  be 
the  better  law. 

In  its  opinion  in  the  caseofFiinn 
V.  77ie  Philadelphia,    IVtlminglon 


&  Baltimore  RR,  Co,  (1866),  i 
Houst.  (Del. )  469,  a  case  of  a  drover's 
pass  with  a  condition  attached,  the 
Court  expressed  itself  thus :  "It  was 
inconsistent  w*ith  the  relation  in 
wliich  they  [the  company]  stood  to 
him  [the  plaintiff]  or  would  have 
stood  to  any  similar  passenger  under 
like  circumstances,  and  utterly  at 
variance  Mrith  the  duty  which  the 
law,  on  the  ground  of  public  policy, 
as  well  as  the  conservator  of  the 
lives  and  the  personal  safety,  as 
well  as  the  property  of  individuals, 
imposes  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon 
other  classes  of  common  carriers  of 
persons,  to  allow  of  such  an  ex- 
emption or  liinitation  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities, for  the  personal 
safety  of  their  passengers,  against 
injuries  resulting  from  their  own 
negligence,  or  the  want  of  due  care 
and  diligence  in  carrying  them.** 
Reference  may  with  advantage, 
be  made  to  the  case  of  7%^  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  ojCancuia  v.  Stevens 
(1S78)  95  U.  S.  655.  It  was  a  some- 
what peculiar  one  and  came  as  near 
being  one  of  a  gratuitous  carriage 
upon  condition  as  any  could  do 
without  being  actually  so,  the  re- 
spondent, the  owner  of  a  patented 
car  coupling  while  negotiating 
with  the  appellant  for  its  adoption 
and  use,  at  its  request  went  to 
Montreal  to  see  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  company,  the  com- 
I)any  giving  him  a  free  pass  upon 
the  back  of  which  was  indorsed  a 
notice  exempting  the  company  from 
all  risk  of  accident  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. In  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  which  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  contract  was 
for  hire,  and  not  purely  gratuitous, 
inasmuch  as  the  mutual  interest  of 
the  parties  was  concerned,  and  that 
the  company  was  therefore  liable. 
Justice    Bradley,    says.  •'  We  do 
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not  mean  to  imply,  however,  that 
we  should  have  come  to  a  different 
conclusion,  had  the  plaintiff  been 
a  hiee  passenger  instead  of  a  pas- 
senger for    hire.    We    are   aware 
that  respectable  tribunals  have  as- 
serted the  right  to  stipulate  for  ex- 
emption in  snch  a  case;  and  it  is 
often  asked,  with  apparent  confi- 
dence, 'May  not  men  make  their 
own  contracts,  or  in  other  words, 
may  not  a  man  do  what  he   likes 
wiUi  his  own?'    The  question   at 
first  sight  seems  a  simple  one.    But 
there  is  a   question  lying  behind 
that :     'Can  a  man  call  that  abso- 
lutely his  own,  which  he  holds  as  a 
great  public  trust,  by  the  public 
grant,  and  for  the  public  use  as  well 
as  his  own  profit?'    The  business 
of  a  common  carrier,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  is  emphatically  a  branch 
of  the  public  service." 

In  a  very  elaborate  opinion  in 
the  case  of  7^  Pennsylvania  Hail" 
road  Co.  v.  Henderson  (1865),  51 
Pa.  315,  which  was  also  a  case  of 
a  drover's  conditional  pass,  Mr. 
Justice  Read  reviewed  the  previous 
decisions  upon  the  question,  and 
commented  upon  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  decisions  treating 
the  dissenting  opinions  in  the 
former  as  the  better  law,  although 
delivered  by  the  minority.  Speak- 
ing of  the  condition  attached  to  the 
pass  in  the  case  then  before  him  he 
remarks:  "This  endorsement  re- 
lieves the  company  from  all  respon- 
sibility from  any  cause  whatever, 
for  any  loss  or  injury  to  the  person 
or  property,  however  it  may  have 
been  occasioned ;  and  our  doctrine 
settled  by  the  above  decisions, 
madb  upon  grave  deliberation,  de- 
clares that  such  a  release  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  negligence." 

The  decision  in  Bissell  v.  Tke 
New  York  Central  RR,  Co.  (1862), 


2$  N.  Y.  443,  another  case  of  this 
class,  supported  the  contract  as 
valid.  The  opinion,  however,  was 
not  that  of  an  unanimous  Court,  for 
Chief  Justice  Denio,  and  Justices 
Wright  and  Sutherland  dis- 
sented therefrom. 

Other  cases  of  the  drover's  class 
might  be  mentioned,  but  as  they 
would  not  throw  further  light  upon 
the  question  of  public  policy,  and 
as  the  Courts  have  drawn  a  distinc- 
tion between  such  passes,  and  those 
issued  to  a  purely  gratuitous  pas- 
senger, it  is  not  proposed  to  exam- 
ine them  in  this  annotation,  which 
has,  as  far  as  possible,  been  con- 
fined to  cases  of  contracts  with 
gratuitous  passengers,  as  originally 
intended.  If,  however,  the  line 
has,  in  any  way  been  departed  from, 
it  has  only  been  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  the  subject  as  fully  as 
possible. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  provides  (Art.  XVII, 
Section  8):  "No  railroad,  railway, 
or  other  transportation  company 
shall  grant  free  passes,  or  passes  at 
a  discount,  to  any  person,  except 
officers  or  employes  of  the  com- 
pany." A  similar  clause  is  not  to 
be  found  however  in  any  of  the 
other  State  Constitutions. 

The  remarks  of  Justice  Wright  in 
SmilhAdm'rY.  Tke  New  York  Cen- 
tral RR.  Co. [supra ^  page  396),  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  He  contends 
that  such  contracts  are  against  pub- 
lic policy  ;  that  the  State  is  inter- 
ested not  only  in  the  welfare,  but 
in  the  safety,  of  its  citizens ;  that 
the  question  affects  the  public  and 
not  merely  the  party  who  is  being 
carried.  He  insists  that  the  pas- 
senger has  no  right  to  absolve  a 
railroad  company  to  whom  he  com- 
mits his  person,  from  the  discharge 
of  these  duties  imposed  upon  it  for 
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the  safct}'  of  man  ;  lliat  such  con- 
tracts cucoura^c  nc«;lij(C!icc  ami 
fraud;  take  away  the  motive  of 
self-interest  on  the  part  of  such 
carrier,  which  is  pcrhajw  the  only 
one  adequate  to  secure  the  highest 
clej^ce  of  caution  ami  vij^ilance; 
and  holds  that  a  contract  which  has 
these  tendencies  is  contrary  to  pub- 
lic policy  even  when  no  fare  is 
paid. 

The  penal  side  of  the  question 
must  not  be  forgotten,  for  where 
the  defendant's  acts  are  made  penal 
by  statute  none  of  the  conditions 
printed  upon  tlie  back  of  the  ticket 
can  have  the  effect  to  relieve  it  from 
its  liability  for  gross  negligence  and 
carelessness.  The  case  of  Com- 
nionwealth  v.  yertnont  and  Mas- 
sachusetts JiR.  Co,  (1871),  108 
Mass.  7,  illustrates  this  principle. 
It  was  an  action  brought  against 
the  company,  under  a  penal  statute, 
to  recover  a  fine  for  the  use  of  the 
widow  and  children  of  the  deceased, 
killed  while  a  passenger  on  the  de- 
fendant's road,  through  the  negli- 
gence of  the  company,  its  servants 
or  agents.  The  decease<l  was  in  the 
habit  of  traveling  upon  defendant's 
road,  selling  corn  to  tlie  passengers 
in  the  trains,  under  a  contract  with 
the  company.  He  had  a  season 
ticket  upon  which  was  endorsed  a 
condition  exempting  the  company 
from  liability  for  personal  injuries 
received  by  the  passenger  while 
traveling   on    such    ticket.      The 


Court  hcM  that  none  of  the  condi- 
tions had  the  effect  to  relieve  Uie 
defendants  from  liability. 

In  conclusion,  the  reader's  atten- 
tion is  callcil  to  the  remarks  t)f  Jus- 
tice SwAVNK  in  The  /m/itimi/>o/is 
and  St,  Louis  KR,  Co.  v.  Horst 
(1876),  93  r.  S.  291,  a  cjise  in  which 
a  drover  was  injuretl  while  obeying 
the  conductor's  instruction  in  get- 
ting from  a  cal)oose,  in  which  he 
liad  l)eeti  traveling,  to  the  top  of  an 
adjoining  car.  He  says,  **  The  pas- 
senger has  no  authority  upon  either, 
\i.e,  upon  cither  a  passenger  or  a 
freight  train]  except  as  to  tlie  per- 
sonal care  of  himself.  The  con- 
ductor is  tlie  animating  and  con- 
trolling spirit  of  the  mechanism 
employe<l.  The  public  have  no 
choice  but  to  use  it.  The  standard 
of  duty  should  be  according  to  the 
consequences  that  may  ensue  from 
carelessness.  The  rule  of  law  has 
its  foundation  in  public  policy.  It 
is  approved  by  experience,  and 
sanctione<l  by  the  plainest  princi- 
ples of  reason  and  justice.  It  is  of 
gre.it  importance  that  courts  of  jus- 
tice should  not  relax  it." 

Tlie  question  of  Statutory  Liabil- 
ity for  causing  death  will  be  found 
fully  treate<l  upon  in  The  Amkri- 
C.\N  l,.vw  Rkgister,  vol.  xxviii, 
pages  3S5,  513,  577,  to  which  the 
learnetl  reader  is  referretl. 


Ernkst  Watts. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  RECENT  DECISIONS. 

Banks  and  Banking. 

Forged  checks  on  a  bank,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  one  of  its 
principal  depositors,  and  running  through  a  period  of  five  months 
before  the  forgery  was  discovered,  were  accepted  and  paid  by  the 
drawee  bank  to  other  banks,  which  had  cashed  the  checks  in  good 
faith,  after  inquiry  of  the  drawee  bank  as  to  the  state  of  the  de- 
positor's account ;  under  these  circumstances  the  drawee  bank 
must  bear  the  loss  and  cannot  recover  from  the  other  banks  the 
amount  paid  on  the  forged  checks.  Deposit  Bank  of  Gcons^eiown  v. 
FayetUNat.  Bank,  Ct.  App.  Ky.,  March  8,  1890. 

Bills  and  Notes. 

Indorser  of  a  promissory  note,  payable  to  the  maker's  own  order, 
is  liable  thereon,  although  the  maker  does  not  indorse  it  until  after 
his  indorsement  has  been  made.  Centtal  Nat,  Bank  v.  Dreydoppel, 
S.  Ct.  Pa..  Mays.  1890- 

Chattel  Mortgages. 

Accommodation  indorser  upon  a  promissory  note  may  be  protected 
in  his  liability  by  a  chattel  mortgage,  and  such  mortgage  at  the 
note's  maturity  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  holder  of  the  note. 
Tompkins  v.  Crosby,  Ct.  Ch.  N.  J.,  May  8,  1890. 

Common  Carriers. 

Delivery  to  warekouseman  by  a  carrier  of  goods  transported  by  it, 
such  warehouseman  being  independent  of  the  carrier  and  giving 
notice  himself  to  the  consignees  of  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  in  ac- 
cordance vdth  a  custom  well  known  to  the  consignees  and  long  ac- 
quiesced in  by  them,  terminates  the  liability  of  the  carrier,  and  it 
is  not  liable  if  the  goods  are  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire.  Black 
v.  AskUy,  S.  Ct.  Mich.,  April  11,  1890. 

Stipulation  in  bill  of  lading  that  an  agreed  valuation  shall  cover 
loss  or  damage  from  any  cause  whatever,  does  not  relieve  the  car- 
rier for  liability  for  the  actual  value  of  the  goods  when  their  loss  is 
caused  by  the  carrier's  negligence.  Pennsylvania  R,  R,  Co,  v. 
IVeiller,  S.  Ct.  Pa.,  April  21,  i^. 

Constitutional  Law. 

Statute  forbidding  peddling  does  not  violate  the  inherent  and  in- 
defeasible right  of  **  acquiring,  possessing  and  protecting  prop- 
erty" secured  by  constitutional  provision  to  the  State's  citizens, 
nor  is  the  application  of  such  a  statute  to  citizens  of  another 
State,  employed  by  a  manufacturing  company  located  in  that  State, 
to  sell  small  articles  from  house  to  house,  an  interference  with 
interstate  commerce.  Commonwealth  v.  Gardner,  S.  Ct.  Pa.,  March 
17,  1890. 


^ocf  abstracts  ov  kkcent  pkcisions. 

Contracts. 

Public  polity  docs  not  forbid  a  contract  not  ti)  teach  the  French  or 
(Vennan  lanj^ua^^e,  nor  aid  nor  advertise  to  teach  tlieni.  or  either  of 
them,  nor  to  tx;  connected  with  any  person  or  institution  teaching 
them,  within  a  designated  State,  for  the  period  of  a  year  after  leaving 
the  other  party  "s  employment,  but  where  it  plainly  api>ears  that 
the  restriction  is  greater  than  the  necessity,  such  contract  is  un- 
reasonable and  will  not  be  enforced.  Herrcshoi'  v,  houlineau,  S. 
Ct.  R.  I.,  April  14,  1890. 

Corporations. 

Desne  0/  Doctor  of  Medicine  cannot  be  conferred  by  an  institu- 
tion incorporated  under  a  statute  which  provides  that  i)ersons  may 
associate  together  and  have  the  powers  of  a  corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and  maintaining  *'literar>'  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions.*'    To'jL'shend  \\  Gray,  S.  Ct.  Vt.,  April  5,  1890. 

Lisf  of  stockholders  in  a  corporation  cannot  be  copied  by  one  of  the 
stockholders,  who  desires  to  use  such  list  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
other  stockholders  to  join  him  in  a  suit  against  the  corporation  and 
share  the  expenses,  although  the  State  Constitution  requires  a  list 
of  the  stockholders  to  be  kept  for  inspection  at  the  office  of  the  cor- 
poration. Empire  Passenger  Ry ,  Co' s  Appeal,  S.  Ct.  Pa.,  April  21, 
1890. 

Evidence. 

Alteration  of  check,  which  is  apparent  upon  its  face  and  affects 
the  amount  of  such  check,  imposes  upon  the  holder  the  bnrden  of 
explaining  how  such  alteration  was  made,  thongh  both  the  drawer 
and  payee  of  the  check  are  dead.  Hess'  Appeal,  S.  Ct.  Pa.,  March 
31,  1890- 

Deed  more  than  thirty  years  old  and  coming  from  the  proper  cus- 
tody, under  which  title  has  long  been  asserted,  is  admissible  in 
evidence  without  the  production  of  a  power  of  attorney  by  whose 
authorit}*,  according  to  its  recitals,  it  was  executed.  O'Donnell  v. 
Johns,  S.  Ct.  Tex..  Feb,  28,  1890. 

Fire  Insurance. 

Arbitration  clause  in  a  fire  policy,  which  provides  that,  in  case  of 
loss,  the  amount  of  •*  loss  or  damage  "  shall  be  ascertained  by  ar- 
bitration, and  shall  not  be  payable  until  so  ascertained,  and  that 
such  arbitration  shall  be  a  condition  prece<lent  to  bringing  suit,  is 
reasonable  and  valid,  and  applies  although  there  has  l)een  a  total 
loss  of  the  property  insured.  Chippewa  Lumber  Co.  v.  Phtenix  Ins. 
Co.,  S.  Ct.  Mich.,  April  11.  1890. 

Condition  of  policy  on  a  dwelling  and  its  contents  pro\'ided  that 
such  policy  should  be  void  if  the  house  became  **  vacant  or  un- 
occupied ;' '  when  the  tenant  occupying  the  house  removed,  the 
agent  who  issued  the  policy  verbally  informed  the  insured  that  the 
insurance  would  be  good  for  thirty  days  and  that  the  house  would  be 
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considered  as  occupied  from  the  fact  that  the  insured's  goods  re- 
mained in  it ;  within  the  thirty  days  the  house  was  burned  ;  not- 
withstanding a  condition  in  the  policy  that  the  agent  could  not  vary 
its  terms  by  parol,  the  insurer  was  bound  by  the  agent's  declara- 
tions, whic^  constituted  not  a  waiver  of  the  condition,  but  merely  a 
construction  of  the  words  '*  vacant  or  unoccupied.**  Hoickkiss  v. 
Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  S.  Ct.  Wis.,  March  18,  1890. 

Jurisdiction. 

Suit  dy  stockkoldtr  of  national  bank  against  its  officers  and  direct- 
ors, all  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  same  State  with  such 
stockholder,  to  compel  collection  of  a  note  due  the  bank  and  pay- 
ment to  the  bank  by  the  directors  of  sums  lost  by  reason  of  their 
alleged  illegal  conduct,  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Courts.  WhUUmort  v.  Amoskeag  Nat,  Bank,  S.  Ct.  U.  S.,  March 
31,  1890. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. 

Furniture  leased  to  a  tenant  and  used  by  him  on  the  demised 
inemises,  is  subject  to  the  landlord's  right  of  distress  for  rent. 
Myers  v.  Esery,  S.  Ct.  Pa.,  April  7,  1890. 

Life  Insurance. 

Assignment  to  creditor  of  a  life  insurance  policy  gives  him  the 
right  to  retain  fh>m  its  proceeds  only  the  amount  of  his  debt,  his 
advances  to  keep  the  policy  in  force  and  the  expenses  of  its  collec- 
tion, with  interest  on  such  disbursements.  Lewy  v.  Gillard,  S.  Ct. 
Tex.,  March  4,  1890. 

Indebtedness  of  insured  to  the  estate  of  his  ward  will  not  render 
the  proceeds  of  life  insurance,  taken  out  while  he  was  perfectly  sol- 
vent, for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children,  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  such  debt,  where  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  life  insur- 
ance made  by  a  husband  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children, 
whether  insolvent  or  not,  is  valid  as  against  creditors,  unless  made 
with  intent  to  defraud.  Hise  v.  Hartford  Life  Ins,  Co,,  Ct.  App. 
Ky.,  April  5,  1890. 

Limitation  in  a  policy  providing  that  no  suit  shall  be  brought 
thereon  after  six  months  from  the  death  of  the  insured,  will  not  bar 
an  action  where  the  beneficiary  and  the  company's  superintendent 
have  agreed  on  the  amount  to  be  paid,  and  the  latter  has  promised 
to  pay  it  as  soon  as  the  money  should  be  received  from  the  home 
office.  Metropolitan  Life  Ins,  Co,  v.  Dempsey,  Ct.  App.  Md. ,  April 
18,  1890. 

••  Their  children,^'  when  used  in  a  policy  made  payable  to  the  in- 
sured's wife  and  in  the  event  of  her  death  in  his  life-time,  then  to 
their  children,  mean  the  children  common  to  both  the  insured  and 
his  wife.     Evans  v.  Opperman,  S.  Ct.  Tex.,  Feb.  25,  1890. 
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Master  and  Servant. 

Assault  and  battery,  committed  by  a  .sen'ant  sent  to  take  personal 
property  from  the  possession  of  a  person  who  claims  to  own  it.  the 
assault  being  made  by  the  servant  in  the  attempt  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  such  proper!}',  renders  the  master  liable  in  damages, 
although  he  had  instructed  his  servant  not  to  assault  any  one  and 
not  to  break  the  law.  McClung  v.  DearbomCy  S.  Ct.  Pa.,  April  28, 
1890. 

Mechanic's  Liens. 

Suthcou tractor  is  not  entitled  to  a  lien  against  a  property  which 
the  principal  contractor  has  agreed  to  build  and  deliver  to  the 
owner,  free  of  all  liens  ;  the  former  is  bound  by  the  original  con- 
tract and  is  presumed  to  have  notice  of  its  terms.  Schtoeder  v. 
Gatland,  S.  Ct.  Pa.,  April  21,  1890. 

Negligence. 

Mercantile  agenty,  notwithstanding  a  contract  exempting  it  from 
liability  for  loss  '*  caused  by  the  neglect  or  other  act  of  any  officer 
or  agent  of  the  company,"  is  liable  for  a  loss  occasioned  by  an 
error  in  its  published  book,  when  such  error  arose  in  printing  the 
book,  and  not  in  collecting  information  for  it,  since  the  printing  of 
the  book  is  the  act  of  the  company  itself.  Crew  v.  The  Bradstrtei 
Co.,  S.  Ct.  Pa..  April  7.  1890. 

Statute  of  Maryland  gives  an  action  for  the  death  of  a  person, 
caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  neglect  of  another,  to  the  surviving 
wife,  husband,  parent  or  child  of  the  deceased,  while  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Statute  provides  that  such  action  shall  be  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  personal  representative :  an  administrator  appointed  in 
Maryland  cannot  sue  in  Maryland  under  the  West  Virginia  Statute 
for  the  death  of  his  intestate  caused  by  negligence  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Ash  v.  Baltimore  df  Ohio  RR.  Co.,  Ct.  App.  Md.,  March  18, 
1890. 

Privilege. 

Sen  ice  of  summons  in  a  civil  suit  for  breach  of  promise  upon  a 
defendant  who  has  been  brought  from  another  State  by  requisition 
as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  charged  with  the  crime  of  seduction,  and, 
after  hearing,  has  been  discharged  from  custody,  but  has  not  left 
the  court  room,  is  void,  the  defendant  being  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
time  and  opportunity  to  return  to  the  State  whence  he  was  taken, 
iHifore  he  can  be  lawfullv  served  with  process.  Moletor  v.  Suined, 
S.  Ct.  Wis.,  March  iS,  1890. 

James  C.  Sellers. 
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In  the  December  number  (1889)  of  The  American  Law 
Register  (volume  28,  pages  733-747),  the  constructions  put 
upon  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Constitution  at  different 
periods  during  the  first  Century  of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
Oourt  were  reviewed  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
safety  of  our  dual  systems  of  government,  under  the  various 
decisions  which  necessarily  called  for  some  particular  limita- 
tion upon  either  the  National  or  the  State  authority.  The 
decision  of  the  so-called  Original  Package  Case,  since  the 
publication  of  that  article,  calls  for  a  more  extended  review  of 
the  cases  actually  decided,  and  this,  in  their  order  of  time,  and 
with  the  simple  object  of  setting  forth  the  settled  law  espec- 
ially governing  the  transmission  of  merchandise  from  State  to 
State  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 

L 

Tlie  agencies  established  by  the  Articles  of  CotrfecUration  w*'rr 
not  entitled  to  the  dignified  appellation  of  government :     M  . 
Lean,  J.     License  Cases  (1847),  5  How.  (46  U.  S.)  587. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  were  ratified  by  State 
after  State,  from  1777  to  March  ist,  1781,  when  Maryland 
gave  her  ratification,  provided — 
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Akticijc  II.  K  ich  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  frec<loin  and  independ- 
ence, antl  every  power,  jiiris<liction  and  ri.^ht,  which  is  not  by  this  con- 
federation expressly  deLcgatcdto  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  effect  of  this  clause,  and  the  care  taken  to  avoid  the 
same  effect  in  the  Constitution,  were  thus  stated  by  Marshall  :— 

But  there  is  no  phrase  in  the  instrument  [the  Constitution]  which,  like 
tlic  Articles  of  Confederation,  excludes  incidental  or  implied  powers ;  and 
which  requires  tliat  everything  granted  shall  be  expressly  and  minutely 
descril)ed.  Even  the  Tenth  Amendment,  which  was  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quieting  tlie  excessive  jealousies  which  had  been  excited,  omits 
the  word  **  expressly,"  and  declares  only  that  the  powers  **  not  delegated 
to  the  Uniteil  States,  nor  prohibite<l  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
Slates  or  to  the  people  ;"  thus  leaving  tlie  question,  whether  the  particular 
p<^wer  which  may  Ikjcoiuc  the  subject  of  coi:test,  has  t)een  delegated  to 
the  one  government,  or  prohibited  to  the  other,  to  depend  on  a  fair  con- 
struction of  the  whole  instrument.  The  men  who  drew  and  adopted  this 
amendment  had  experienced  the  embarrassments  resulting  from  the  in- 
sertion of  this  word  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  probably  omitted 
it  to  avoid  tliose  embarrassments :  {McCulloch  v.  Thi:  Stale  of  Maryland 
W  «/.,  4  WTicat.  17  U.  S.  406.) 

The  breadth  of  this  clause  may,  be  understood  from  the 
sentiments  of  Justice  Baldwin,  in  his  concurring  opinion  in 
the  Miln  case,  infra, 

III  the  Declaration  of  Rights  in  1774,  Congress  expressly  admitted  the 
authority  of  such  acts  of  Parliament  '*  as  were  bona  fide  restrained  to  the 
regulation  of  external  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  the  wliole  empire  to  the  mother  country,  and  the 
commercial  benefits  of  its  respective  members;  excluding  every  idea  of 
taxation,  internal  or  external,  for  raiding  a  revenue  on  the  subject  in 
Aincrica,  without  their  consent.**  But  in  admitting  tliis  right,  they  as- 
serted the  free  and  exclusive  power  of  *' legislation  in  their  several  pro- 
vincial lcgi-»latures,  in  all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal  polity,  subject 
only  to  the  negative  of  their  sovereign,  as  has  been  heretofore  used  and 
accuslonied.'*  Taxation  was  not  the  only  fear  of  tlie  coluuies,  as  an  in- 
cident or  means  of  rcL^ulaling  external  coiiinierce  ;  it  was  the  practical 
coiisccjucnecs  of  making  it  a  pretext  of  assuming  tlie  |>ower  of  interfering 
with  their  **  internal  policy,'*  changing  tlieir  **  internal  police,'*  **thc 
regulation  thereof,'*  **  of  intormeddliug  with  our  provisions  for  tlie  sup- 
port of  civil  government,  or  the  administration  of  justice."  The  States 
were  equally  afrai<l  of  intrusting  their  delegates  in  Congress  with  any 
powers  which  should  l)e  so  extended  by  i::iulication,  or  construction,  of 
which  the  instructions  of  Rhode  Island,  in  May,  1776,  arc  a  specimen: 
**  Taking  the  greatest  care  to  secure  to  tliis  Colony,  in  the  strongest  and 
most  perfect  manner,  its  present  form  and  all  powers  ofgoverr:ment,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  its  iuterual  police,  and  conduct  of  our  own  officers,  civil  and 
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reUgions."  In  consenting  to  a  declaration  of  independence,  the  Conven- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  added  this  proviso,  that  *'  the  forming  the  govern- 
ment, and  regulating  the  internal  police  of  the  colony,  be  always  reserved 
to  the  people  of  the  colony : "    (Bald.  Views,  183.) 

Police  Power. 

The  question  of  the  police  power  of  the  States  cannot  be 
fully  entered  into  here  for  want  of  space,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  what  is  meant  by  this  phrase.  To  a  mind  constituted 
like  that  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  the  police  power  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  sovereign  power ;  {License  Cases,  5  How. 
46  IT.  S.  583.)  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Matthews  in  Bcwntan  v.  Clucago  &  N,  JV,  R,  Co,  125  U. 
S.  497, 498,  when  he  held  the  Iowa  Statute  to  be  void  be- 
cause not  an  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  persons  and  property 
within  the  State,  but  without;  if  the  railroad  company 
and  liquors  oflfered  for  transportation  had  been  wholly  within 
the  State,  then  they  would  have  been  the  subject  not  merely  of 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  health  and  morals,  but  also  of  certain 
arbitrary  policies  looking  to  local  benefit  alone;  to  all  of 
these,  the  police  power  would  extend.  Chief  Justice  Fuller 
quoted  these  sentiments  with  approval  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  in  the  Original  Package  Case,  thereby  confirming  a 
political  terminology  already  introduced ;  whereby  sovereignty 
is  an  attribute  of  the  nation,  while  the  police  power  expresses 
all  the  authority  reserved  by  the  Tenth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  States  respectively  as  distinguished  from 
the  people. 

Chief  Justice  Waite,  in  Munn  v.  Illinois  (1877),  94  U.  S. 
^13»  125,  applied  this  broad  definition  to  the  State  regulation 
of  grain  elevator  charges,  which  was  sustained  as  an  exercise 
of  constitutional  authority  over  the  conduct  of  one  citizen 
towards  another,  in  the  use  of  private  property,  for  the  public 
good.  And,  in  Stone  v.  Mississippi^  (1879)  1 1  Otto  (loi  U.  S.) 
814,  the  Chief  Justice  affirmed  the  application  of  this  power 
to  the  suppression  of  a  lottery  claiming  protection  for  its 
charter  as  a  contract :  the  protection  was  denied,  by  confin- 
ing it  to  property,  as  distinguished  from  governmental  rights, 
and  the  explanation  given,  that — 
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Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  Court  and  elsewhere,  to  define 
the  police  power,  but  never  with  entire  success.  ♦  ♦  *  *  But  tlie  power 
ofgovcmingisa  trust,  committed  by  tlie  people  to  the  government,  no 
part  of  which  can  be  granted  away.  The  people,  in  their  sovereign  ca- 
pacity, liave  established  their  agencies  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  public 
health  and  the  public  morals,  and  the  protection  of  public  and  private 
rights.  These  several  agencies  can  govern  acconling  to  their  discretion, 
ifwitliin  tlic  scope  of  their  general  autliority,  while  in  power;  but  they 
cannot  give  away  nor  sell  tlic  discretion  of  tliose  tliat  are  to  come  after 
tlieiu,  in  respect  to  matters  tlic  government  of  which,  firom  the  very  na- 
ture of  thinjjs,  must  *  vary  with  varying  circumstances :  "  (ii  Otto,  loi 
U.  S.,  818,820.) 

Justice  Harlan,  in  the  Oleomargarine  case  o{  Powell  v.  Penn- 
sj'lvafiia(iSS7),  127  U.S.  678,  685,  sustained  the  State  law, 
forbidding  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  on  the  ground 
that  the  legislative  power  to  promote  the  general  welfare  was 
very  great  and  the  legislative  discretion  in  the  execution  of 
that  power  was  very  large:  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
senting opinion  by  Justice  Field,  pointed  out  that  this  par- 
ticular law  was  really  founded  upon  the  competency  of  the 
legislature  to  prescribe  what  articles  of  food,  out  of  many 
equally  healthy,  might  not  be  sold :  (Id.  689-90.)  This  Oleo- 
margarine case  expressly  followed  Ahiglerv.  Kansas  {1%%^^  123 
U.  S.  623,  which  in  turn  followed  Barbicr  v.  Connelly,  of  which 
the  important  sentence  is  quoted,  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

Justice  Gkay,  in  Wurts  v.  Hoagland  (1884),  114  U.  S.  606, 
thus  sustained  a  drainage  law,  as  a  constitutional  exercise  of 
legislative  power,  without  reference  to  the  right  of  Eminent 
Domain  or  the  power  of  suppressing  a  nuisance. 

Justice  Field,  notwithstanding  his  views  in  the  Oleomar- 
garine and  other  cases  {infra  page  413),  recognized  this  view 
in  the  San  Francisco  laundry  case,  when  considering  the  effect 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  upon  a  local  ordinance — 

But  neither  the  Amendment,  broad  and  comprehensive  as  it  is,  nor  any 
otlicr  amendment,  was  dcsi^^ned  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  State, 
sometimes  termctl  its  **  police  power,"  to  prcscrilje  regulations  to  pro- 
mote the  health,  peace,  morals,  education  and  g<Kxl  order  of  the  people, 
and  to  legislate  so  as  \m  increase  the  industries  of  the  State,  develope  its 
resources  and  add  to  its  wealth  and  prosperity  :  Barbier  v.  Connolly  (1884), 
113  U.  S.  27,31. 
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In  the  language  of  Justice  Harlan,  (A^.  O,  G,  L.  Co.  v.  La, 
L.&  H,P.&M.  Co,  (1885),  IIS  U.  S.  250.  661).  this  defines 
the  police  power,  in  the  broadest  sense,  to  include  all  legisla- 
tion and  almost  every  function  of  civil  government. 

Sic  utere  tuo  ut  oKenum  non  laedas. 

Those  who  regard  the  police  power  as  something  not 
touched  by  the  Constitution,  distinguish  between  the  ordinary 
powers  of  government  and  those  especially  relating  to  good 
morals  and  the  public  health.  This  distinction  is  largely  used 
in  most  of  the  opinions  in  the  License  ^at/j,  especially  in  those 
portions  of  these  opinions  which  are  quoted  by  Justice  Gray 
in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Original  Package  Case  {infra). 
How  bx  there  can  be  an  agreement  in  holding  this  view  of  the 
police  powers  of  the  States,  may  appear  by  a  quotation  from 
the  opinion  of  Justice  Field,  concurring  with  the  majority  of 
the  Court  in  the  Bowman  case  {iirfra)— 

The  reserved  power  of  the  States,  in  the  regnlation  of  their  intemal  af- 
ftirs,  must  be  ezerdsed  consistently  with  the  exercise  of  the  powers  dele- 
£»ted  to  the  United  States.  If  there  be  a  conflict,  the  powers  delegated 
jnnst  prevail,  being  so  mnch  authority  taken  h-om  the  States  by  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  their  people ;  for  the  Constitution  itself  declares  that 
laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  But 
those  powers  which  authorize  legislation  touching  the  health,  morals, 
good  order  and  peace  of  their  people,  were  not  delegated,  and  are  so  es- 
sential to  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the  States,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  they  will  be  encroached  upon  so  as  to  impair  their  reasona- 
ble exercise :    (125  U.  S.  503) 

The  language  of  the  same  Justice,  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
in  Munn  v.  Illinois,  will  make  the  meaning  of  the  last  sentence 
more  distinct  There,  he  was  speaking  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  usual  State  constitutional  guarantees,  that 
no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  and  he  distinguished  the  methods  of  exercising 
the  power  of  the  State  over  private  property  into  three  classes, 
the  last  being  what  is  usually  known  as  the  police  power — 

The  State  may  take  his  property  for  public  uses,  upon  just  compensa- 
tion being  made  therefor. 

It  may  take  a  portion  of  his  property  by  way  of  taxation  for  the  support 
of  thegoremment. 
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It  may  control  the  use  and  possession  of  his  property  so  far  as  may  f)c 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  to  secure  to  thz'.u 
the  equal  use  and  enjoyment  of  their  property.  The  doctrine  that  cuh 
one  must  so  use  his  own  as  to  not  injure  his  neighbor — Sic  uUre  tiio  uf 
alien utn  non  laedas — is  the  rule  by  which  every  member  of  society  must 
possess  and  enjoy  his  property* :  and  all  legislation  essential  to  secure 
this  common  and  equal  enjoyment  is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  State 
authority.  Except  in  cases  where  property  may  be  destroyed  to  arrest  a 
conflagration  or  the  ravages  of  pestilence,  or  be  taken  under  the  pressure 
of  immediate  and  overwhelming  necessity  to  prevent  a  public  calamity, 
the  power  of  the  State  over  the  property  of  the  citizen  does  not  extend 
beyond  such  limits:  (94  U.  S.  145.) 

Naturally,  Justice  Field  also  dissented  in  the  Oleomargarine 
Butter  case  {Powell  v.  Pennsylvania,  1887,  127  U.  S.  678); 
and  while  concurring  with  the  majority  of  the  Court  in  Bow- 
man V.  Clucago  &  N.  W.  RR.  Co.  (1887),  125  U.  S.  465,  501. 
took  care  to  add  that  the  police  powers  could  not  be  used  to 
define  an  article  of  commerce. 

This  definition  of  the  police  power  is  agreement  with  the 
sentiments  of  Justice  Woodburv,  in  the  License  Cases  (1847), 
5  How.  (46  U.  S.)  627;  Justice  Grier,  Id.,  631  ;  Justice  Mc- 
Lean, in  iht  Passenger  Cases  (1849).  7  How.  (48  U.  S.)  283,  398,. 
400 ;  Justice  Strong,  in  Hannibal  &  St  J.  RR,  Co.  v.  Husen 
(1877)  95  U.  S.  465,  471 ;  Justice  Miller,  in  The  Slaughter 
House  Cases  (1873),  16  Wall.  (83  U.  S.)  36,  zxi^  Morgans  RR. 
&r  S.  Co.  V.  La.  (1886),  1 18  U.  S.  455  ,  464 ;  and  many  other 
Judges  in  cases  where  there  is  no  interstate  commerce  ques- 
tion involved. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  views  of  the  police  power 
is  important  in  all  cases  where  the  right  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late commercial  intercourse,  comes  into  collision  with  an  as- 
sertion of  State  authority  excused  by  being  an  exercise  of  the 
police  power.  Not  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Constitution  and  the  constitutional  laws  of  the 
United  States  :  infra,  page  425.  But  there  is  a  professional 
and  consequently  a  lay  discontent  with  opinions  sustaining  the 
Commerce  powers  of  the  Union,  when  they  are  examined  by 
the  solitary  touchstone  of  these  police   powers  of  the  States. 

This  is  probably  due  to  the  superficial  thought  that  these 
powers  are  not  among  those  delegated  to  the  United  States. 
From  the  position  of  Tanev  and  Waite  and  Fuller,  there  is 
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no  weakening  of  State  sovereignty,  as  commonly  understood 
by  any  decision  favorable  to  commerce  among  the  States : 
the  National  power  was  granted  in  1789,  though  possibly  not 
used  until  1890,  and  the  rules  of  sixty  years  ago  are  now  en- 
forced in  much  the  same  way  they  were  when  originally  ap- 
plied. 

The  General  Welfare  includes  an  intercourse  of  both  persons 
and  property. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  further  provided,  that — 

AxTXCLBlV.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship 
and  interconxse  among  the  people  of  the  different  States  in  this  Union, 
the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  States,  paupers,  vagabonds  and  fugi- 
tives from  justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States;  and  the  people  of  each  State 
shall  have  free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and  shall 
enjoy  thetein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same 
duties,  impositions  and  restrictions  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively » 
provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  property  imported  into  any  State,  to  any  other  State  of  which 
the  owner  is  an  inhabitant ;  provided  also  that  no  impostion,  duties  or 
restriction  shall  be  laid  by  any  State,  on  the  property  of  the  United  States^ 
or  cither  of  them. 

This  clause,  in  a  much  abbreviated  form,  is  now  the  First 
Clause  of  the  Second  Section  of  the  Fourth  Article  of  the 
Constitution  {infra) ;  and,  in  the  latter  form,  is  alluded  to  in 
Gibbons  v.  Ogden  {infra)  as  the  equal  rights  clause.  The 
connection  of  this  clause  with  interstate  commerce  arises  from 
its  object,  here  avowed  to  be  for  the  security  and  perpetuity,, 
not  of  mutual  friendship  alone,  but  of  that  interested  kind 
which  arises  from  intercourse.  This  last  word  was  much  dis- 
cussed until  the  decision  in  the  Passenger  Cases  {infra)  fixed 
its  definition.  At  that  point  in  this  article,  the  definition  will 
be  examined. 

The  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  by  treaty^  always  be^ 
longed  to  the  general  government. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  further  provide,  that — 

ArTici«S  IX.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  *  *  *  *  *  entering  into  treaties  and 
alliances,  provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  t1:u 
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legislative  power  of  the  respective  States  shall  be  restrained  Irom  impoaiiig 
such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners,  as  tlieir  own  people  are  subjected 
to,  or  from  prohil>iting  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  of 
goods  or  commodities  whataoever  *  *  *  * 

This  clause  was  commented  upon  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, in  Brown  v.  Maryland^  at  the  very  inception  of  that 
part  of  his  opinion  where  he  discussed  the  conflict  between  a 
tax  upon  an  importer  and  the  Commerce  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution (Art.  I.  Sec.  8). 

The  oppressed  and  degraded  state  of  commerce  prerions  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  can  scarcely  be  forgotten.  It  was  regulated  by  foreign 
nations  with  a  single  view  to  their  own  interests ;  and  our  disunited  eflfbrts 
to  counteract  their  restrictions  were  rendered  impotent  by  want  of  com- 
bination. Congress,  indeed,  possessed  the  power  of  making  treaties ;  but 
the  inability  of  the  Federal  government  to  enforce  them,  had  become  ao 
apparent  as  to  render  that  power  in  a  great  degree  useless.  Those  who 
felt  the  injury  arising  from  tliis  state  of  things,  and  those  who  were  capa- 
ble of  estimating  the  influence  of  commerce  on  the  prosperity  of  nations, 
perceived  the  necessity  of  giving  the  control  over  this  important  subject 
to  a  single  government.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  the  evils  pro- 
ceeding from  the  feebleness  of  Uie  Federal  government  contributed  more 
to  that  great  revolution  which  introduced  the  present  system,  than  the 
deep  and  general  conviction  that  commerce  ought  to  be  regulated  by  Con- 
gress. It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  grant  should  be 
as  extensive  as  the  mischief,  and  should  comprehend  all  foreign  com- 
merce and  all  commerce  among  the  States.  To  construe  the  power  so  as 
to  impair  its  efficacy,  would  tend  to  defeat  an  object  in  the  attainment  of 
which  the  American  public  took,  and  justly  took,  that  strong  interest 
which  arose  from  a  full  conviction  of  its  necessity:  (12  Wheat.  25  U  S. 
445-6.) 

A  legal  definition  of  "  Commerce  "  was  soon  called  for  in 
the  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  {infra) ;  to  that  place  the  con- 
sideration of  this  word,  in  its  constitutional  sense,  may  be  de- 
ferred. 

The  effect  of  a  treaty  upon  foreign  commerce,  was  much 
discussed  in  the  Passenger  Cases  (1849),  7  Howard  (48  U.  S.) 
283,  but  no  decision  reached  as  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  were  declared  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  commerce 
clauses  of  the  Constitution,  aside  from  any  national  law  or 
treaty.  The  supremacy  of  a  treaty  is  secured  by  the  Sixth 
Article  of  the  Constitution,  but  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion implies  that  the  validity  of  a  treaty  is  bounded  only  by 
th  J  "  authority  of  the  United  States,"  and  so  extensive  a  sub- 
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ject  must  be  omitted  here,  for   future  consideration.     (See  i 
Story,  Const.  §1841,  and  notes  by  Cooley.) 

II. 

The  construction  cf  the  Constitution  should  be  influenced^  in 
cases  of  doubt^  by  the  objects  sought  in  the  adoption  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  its  declaration  of  supremacy  within  its  oum  sphere. 

As  soon  as  drafted,  and  ever  since,  there  has  been  a  dispute 
over  the  method  of  interpreting  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Some  consideration  must  necessarily  be  given  to  this 
fundamental  principle,  and  there  is  here  gathered  a  statement 
of  the  views  expressed  or  quoted  by  the  jurists  of  the  country 
with  the  Commerce  Clau.^e  of  the  Constitution  especially  be- 
fore them. 

State  Taxation  of  Commerce. 

Commenting  upon  the  power  of  taxation  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution, Hamilton  argued — 

An  entire  consolidation  of  the  States  into  one  complete  National  sover- 
eignty would  imply  an  entire  subordination  of  the  parts  ;  and  whatever 
powers  might  remain  in  them,  would  be  altogether  dependent  on  the 
general  will.  But  as  the  plan  of  the  Convention  aims  ouly  at  a  partial 
union  or  consolidation,  the  State  governments  would  clearly  retain  all  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  which  they  before  had,  and  which  were  not,  by  that 
act,  exclusively  delegated  to  the  Uuited  States.  This  exclusive  delegation, 
or  rather  this  alienation  of  State  sovereignty,  would  only  exist  in  three 
cases:  where  the  Constitution  in  express  terms  granted  an  exclusive 
authority  to  the  Union  ;  where  it  granted  in  one  instance  an  authority  to 
.  the  Union,  and  in  another  prohibited  the  States  from  exercising  the  like 
authority;  and  where  it  granted  an  authority  to  the  Union,  to 
which  a  similar  authority  in  the  States  would  be  absolutely  and  totally 
contradictory  and  repugnant.  I  use  these  terms  to  distinguish  this  last 
case  from  another  which  might  appear  to  resemble  it,  but  which  would, 
in  fact,  be  essentially  different :  I  mean  where  the  exercise  of  a  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  might  be  productive  of  occasional  interferences  in  the 
policy  of  any  branch  of  administration,  but  would  not  imply  any  direct 
contradiction  or  repugnancy  in  point  of  constitutional  authority  :  The 
federalist,  No.  32  (No.  31  of  Dawson's  ed.). 

In  connection  with  these  palliating  sentences  of  Hamilton, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  result  of  the  principles  of  Mc- 
Cullough  V.  The  State  of  Maryland  ( 1 8 1 9),  4  Wheat.  ( 1 7  U.  S.) 
Vol.  XXXVIII.-a7. 
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316,  affirmed  and  sippUcd  to  importatioiis  from  bolk  foreign 
and  sister  States  in  Brmvm  v.  Tie  StaU  tf  Marylamd  {prfra\ 
subordinates  the  power  of  every  Stele  in  respect  to  taxation, 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  and  the  construction  put 
upon  it  by  the  National  Supreme  Couil  Similarlyp  there  re- 
sult from  the  principles  of  GMomM  v.  Qgiem  («|^X  affirmed 
and  allied  in  the  Passimggr  Cdtn  (fafwid^  the  same  mbonfi- 
nation  of  the  State  taxing  power,  in  leapect  to  peraona  and 
the  instruments  of  commerce.  All  of  these  principles  are 
more  fully  considered  a  few  pages  later,  under  die  appropriate 
sections  of  the  Constitution. 

A  Strict  Canstntctum  improper. 

When  Chief  Justice  Marshall  came  to  read  the  opinion  in 
Gibbons  v.  Ogden^  infra,  he  found  it  worth  while  to  begin  with 
this  preliminary  remark,  in  relation  to  the  Constitution,—- 

The  instrament  contains  an  cnomentioB  of  poiiu*  ejipmriy y mUbJ  \sj 
the  people  to  their  government  It  has  been  said  that  these  powcfs  ought 
to  be  construed  strictly.  Bnt  why  ought  they  to  be  soconstmed?  Is 
there  one  sentence,  in  the  Constitution  which  gives  conntenanoe  to  this 
rule  ?  In  the  last  of  the  enumerated  powers,  that  which  grants,  ezpiesaly  • 
the  means  of  carrying  all  others  into  execution.  Congress  is  aothoriaed 
«<  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper*'  for  the  purpose. 
But  this  limitation  on  the  means  which  may  be  used,  is  not  extended  to 
the  powers  which  are  conferred ;  nor  is  there  one  sentence  in  the  Consti- 
tution, which  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  or  which 
we  have  been  able  to  discern,  that  prescribes  this  rule.  We  do  not,  there- 
fore, think  ourselves  justified  in  adopting  it  *  *  *  If ,  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  human  language,  there  should  be  serious  doubts  iii>>p***>t«g  yie 
extent  of  any  given  power,  it  is  a  well  settled  rule,  that  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  given,  especially  when  those  objects  are  expressed  in  the 
instrument  itself,  should  have  great  influence  in  the  cbnstmction :  (9 
Wheat.  22  U.  S.  188.) 

Three  years  later,  when  the  Chief  Justice  came  to  decide 
Brown  v.  Maryland,  he  made  another  preliminary  remark 

worthy  of  attention — 


In  performing  the  delicate  and  important  duty  of  construing  dau 
in  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  which  involve  conflicting  powers  of  the 
government  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  respective  States,  it  is  proper  to  take 
a  view  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  to  be  expounded,  of  their  con- 
nection with  other  words,  and  of  the  general  objects  to  be  acoompUshed 
by  the  prohibitory  clause,,  or  by  the  grant  of  power :  (12  Wheat.  25  U.  S» 
437) 
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Previously  when  writing  the  opinion  in  McCtUlough  v.  Mary^ 
land^  in  18 19,  the  question  of  an  implied  power  came  under 
discussion,  as  there  was  no  direct  grant  of  power  to  Congress 
to  incorporate  a  bank ;  the  power  was  sustained  and  the  rule 
thus  declared: — 

We  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that  the  powers  of  the  government  ore 
limited,  and  that  its  limits  are  not  to  be  transcended.  But  we  think  the 
aoondoonatmction  of  the  Constitution  must  allow  to  the  National  legisla- 
ture that  discretion,  with  respect  to  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it 
oonfera  are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  which  will  enable  that  body  to  per- 
form the  high  duties  assigned  to  it,  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the 
people.  ]>t  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
atitntion,  and  aU  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted 
to  the  end,  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution ,  are  constitutional :  {McCuUoch  v.  Tlu  State  of  Mary- 
land ei  al,,  ^VnntaX.  17  U.  S.  421.) 

Justice  Johnson,  in  his  concurring  opinion  in  Gibbonj  v. 
Ogden,  gave  another  objection  to  the  too  prevalent  strict  con- 
struction rule — 

In  attempts  to  construe  the  Constitution,  I  have  never  found  much 
benefit  resulting  froai  the  inquiry,  whether  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it,  is 
to  be  construed  strictly,  or  literally.  The  simple,  classical,  precise,  yet 
comprehensive  language  in  which  it  is  couched,  leaves,  at  most,  but  very 
little  latitude  for  construction ;  and  when  its  intent  and  meaning  is  dis- 
covered, nothing  remains  but  to  execute  the  will  of  those  who  made  it,  in 
the  best  manner  to  effect  the  purposes  intended.  The  great  and  para- 
mount purpose,  was  to  unite  this  mass  of  vrealth  and  power,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  humblest  individual ;  his  rights,  civil  and  political,  his  in- 
terests and  prosperity,  are  the  sole  end ;  the  rest  are  nothing  but 
means.  But  the  principal  of  those  9ieans,  one  so  essential  as 
to  approach  nearer  the  characteristics  of  an  end,  was  the  inde- 
pendence and  harmony  of  the  States,  that  they  may  the  better 
subserve  the  purposes  of  cherishing  and  protecting  the  respective  families 
of  thb  great  republic :    (9  Wheat  22  U.  S.  223.) 

Fourteen  years  later,  Justice  Baldwin  was  called  upon  to 
decide  the  question  of  an  implication  from  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  over  controversies  between  two 
or  more  States.  Justice  Baldwin's  views  were  quite  diverse 
from  those  of  Marshall,  (see  under  the  Miln  Case,  infrci)^ 
and  yet  he  too  admitted  the  necessity  of  recognizing  implied 
powers : — 

That  some  degree  of  implication  must  be  given  to  words,  is  a  proposi- 
tioQ  of  universal  adoption  :  implication  is  but  another  term  for  meaning 
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and  intention  apparent  in  the  writin^r,  on  judicial  inspection;  "the  evi- 
dent consequence*'  (i  Bl.  Com.  S50),  '*or  some  necessary  consequence 
resulting  from  the  law,"  (Ld.  Chan,  in  Bp,  Sodor  xk  Derby ^  (i75if)  2  Ves. 
Sen.  357),  or  the  words  of  an  instrument,  in  the  construction  of  which  the 
words,  the  subject,  the  context,  the  intention  of  the  person  using  them,  are 
all  to  be  taken  into  view.  (Marshall,  C.  J.,  McCullock  v.  Maryland^ 
(i8i9),4Wheat  17  U.S.  4I5;Baldwin,J.,6^.5'.  v.-^rr«fo»Ai^/.fl/.,(i832), 
6  Peters,  31  U.  S.  739,  741.)  Such  is  the  sense  in  which  the  common  ex- 
pression is  used  in  the  books,  '*  express  words  or  necessaiy  implicati<m,'* 
such  as  arise  on  the  words  taken  in  connection  with  other  aonicea  of  con- 
atruction  ;  but  not  by  conjecture,  supposition,  or  mere  reasoning  cm  the 
meaning  or  intention  of  the  writing  *  •  •  •  in  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  we  must  look  to  the  history  of  the  times,  and  examine  the 
atate  of  things  existing  when  it  was  framed  and  adopted  (Marshaxx*  C. 
J.,  in  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  (1827),  12  Wlieat.  25  U.  S.  354;  Cohens  y.  Vir- 
ginia, (1821),  6  Wheat.  19  U.  S.  416;  Craig  et,  al,  v.  Missouri^  (iS30»)  4 
Peters,  29  U.  S.  431,  432),  to  ascertain  the  old  law,  the  mischief  and  the 
remedy :  {Rhode Island y.  Mass.,  (1838),  12  Peters,  37  U.  S.  723.) 

III. 

The  regulation  of  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  is  exclu- 
sively vested  in  Congress^  and  the  States  may  not  legislate  upon 
/tny  subject  entering  into  such  commerce^  unless  ttu  regulation  is 
4)f  a  particular  subject  which  does  not  require  a  general  or  uni-^ 
form  system  and  Congress  lias  not  directed  otlienvise. 

The  Constitution  provides,  in  Article  One — 

Sectiok  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  ***»♦»  Xo  regulate 
Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  Tribes;  »♦**•• 

This  section  is  devoted  exclusively  to  defining  the  powers 
conferred  upon  Congress :  Miller,  J.,  Morgan's  RR.  &  S.  Co. 
V.  La,  ( 1 886),  1 1 8  U.  S.  445 ,  467.  Its  mean! ng  is  not  expressed 
in  obscure  language,  and  the  words  being  selected  with  no 
intention  to  conceal  power,  must  be  understood  in  their  natural 
sense :  Marshall,  C.  J.,  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  (1824),  9  Wheat, 
(22  U.  S.)  188 ;  Lamar,  J.,  Kiddv.  Pearson  (1888),  128  U.  S. 
I,  20. 

The  word  *'  Regulate"  was  made  the  ground  of  an  argument 
in  the  case  of  Gibbons  w.  Ogden,  where  it  was  said  that  the  right 
to  pass  from  State  to  State  was  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution, 
but  by  a  higher  law  which  every  civilized  man  acknowledges. 
From  this,  the  inference  was  drawn  that  the  Congress  might 
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regulate  the  right  but  that  the  State  might  annihilate  it.  The 
Court  assented  to  the  former  proposition,but  denied  the  conclus- 
ion drawn  as  contrary  to  the  more  obvious  conclusion  that  the 
power  to  exercise  the  license  conferred  by  the  regulation,  must 
imply  the  continuance  of  the  right  which  has  been  regulated 
by  the  license :  (9  Wheat  22  U.  S.  21 1,  212.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  early  application  of  the  hereti- 
cal doctrine  of  nullification  was  made  in  a  case  arising  in  the 
State  of  New  York  and  by  an  advocate  for  a  monopoly. 

It  was  repeated  in  the  License  Case  of  Pierce  et  al.  v.  New 
Hampshire  (1847),  5  How.  (46  U.  S.)  504,  600.  where  the  State 
Court  appeared  to  Justice  Catron  to  have  assumed  that  the 
State  had  the  power  to  declare  any  article  of  commerce  to  be 
deleterious  to  good  morals  and  the  public  health,  and  conse* 
quently  removed  from  that  lawful  commerce  which  Congress 
could  regulate.  Of  course,  this  could  not  be,  and  yet  the 
reasonable  solution  of  the  difficulty  appeared  alike  to  Justice 
Catron  {ubi  supra)  and  Justice  Gray  dissenting  (in  the  Original 
Package  Case\  to  be  the  construction  of  Kent,  that  the 
State  might  legislate  until  Congress  interfered.  Such  solution 
preserves  the  power  of  local  self-government,  dear  alike  to  the 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  States'  Rights  and  of  a  strong  Na- 
tional government  This  solution  did  not  become  the  law,  as 
the  State  of  New  York  first,  and  afterwards  Massachusetts, 
compelled  the  Court,  in  the  Passenger  Cases,  1849  {infra),  to 
adopt  a  construction  which  would  preserve  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  and  yet  leave  the  subjects  of  pilotage, 
quarantine,  and  the  like,  under  the  control  of  the  various 
States.  Congress  did  not  act,  perhaps  from  the  curious  ob- 
jections of  the  slaveholders  to  a  construction  of  the  word  Com- 
merce which  would  include  Negroes,  and  some  of  the  States 
showed  the  strongest  disposition  to  place  destructive  restraints 
upon  commerce.  The  principles  of  Marshall  were  therefore 
fully  carried  out  by  his  successors  of  quite  different  political 
principles,  and  in  such  a  line  of  cases  as  to  fix  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  in  the  manner 
expressed  at  the  head  of  this  section. 

Upon  the  general  subject  of  the  extent  of  this  constitutional 
power,  Justice  Johnson,  in  his  concurring  opinion  in  Gibbons  v. 
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Ogden,  alluded  to  the  wdl  known  condition  of  commercial 
afTairs  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  concluded 
that  the  grant  was  of  the  supreme  and  exclusive  power  of 
each  State,  without  regard  to  mere  verbal  criticism.  In 
his  own  language, — 

The  history  of  the  times  will,  therefore,  snstaiii  the  opinion  that  the 
grant  of  power  oyer  commerce,  if  intended  to  be  cxymmenanrate  with  the 
evils  existing,  and  the  purpose  of  remedying  those  evils,  oonld  be  only 
commensorate  with  the  power  of  the  States  over  the  snbjecL  And  this 
opinion  is  supported  by  a  very  remarkable  evidence  of  the  general  onder- 
standing  of  the  whole  American  people,  when  the  grant  was  made  *  *  « 
*  *  *  *  By  common  consent,  those  [State]  laws  dropped  lifeless  (rom  their 
statute  books,  for  want  of  the  sustaining  power,  that  had  been  reUnquished 
to  Congress :    (9  Wheat  22  U.  S.  225-6.) 

This  construction  of  the  word  "  Regulate "  was  approved 
by  Justice  Baldwin  in  his  concurring  opinion  in  The  Cherokei 
Nation  v.  Georgia  (183 1),  5  Peters  (30  U.  S.)  44;  and  was  the 
basis  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller's  opinion  in  the  Origiiud  Pack- 
age Case,  infra.  It  is  open,  of  course,  to  the  uncertainty  admit- 
ted by  Justice  McLean — 

No  one  has  yet  drawn  the  line  clearly,  because,  perhaps,  no  one  can 
draw  it,  between  the  commercial  power  of  the  Union  and  the  municipal 
power  of  a  State.  Numerous  cases  have  arisen,  involving  these  powers, 
which  have  been  decided,  but  a  rule  has  necessarily  been  observed  as  appli- 
cable to  the  circumstances  of  each  case  and  so  must  every  case  be  adjud- 
ged: {Passenger  Cases,  1849,  7  How.  48  U.  S.  402.) 

The  same  feeling  of  uncertainty  was  expressed  by  Chiei 
Justice  Waite  (supra,  pages  41 1-2)  as  late  as  1879,  and  now 
in  the  Original  Package  Case,  the  present  Chief  Justice  admits 
that  in  the  absence  of  congressional  regulation,  the  line  bound- 
ing the  power  ol  a  State  over  merchandise  and  persons  from 
another  State  or  a  foreign  country,  must  be  laboriously  traced 
from  point  to  point  as  cases  are  determined  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Such  is  the  course  pursued  in  this 
article,  and  the  resulting  information  is  summed  up  at  its 
close,  just  before  the  Original  Package  Case  is  printed. 

TTiere  is  no  restraint  upon  Congress  in  choosing  the  means  oj 
regulating  foreign  and  interstate  commerce. 

Congress  has  a  general  power,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy :— 
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To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  otiier  powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
atitntion  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  Department 
€r  Officer  thereof:    (Art.  i,  2  8,  last  clause.) 

When  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  discussing  the  argu- 
ments advanced  against  the  powers  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  he  met  that  most  relied  upon,  by  a  consideration  of  the 
word  ^  necessary"  in  this  and  in  the  Tenth  Section  of  the  First 
Article  of  the  Constitution: — 

Almost  all  compositions  contain  words,  which,  taken  in  their  rigoraot 
sense,  would  convey  a  meaning  different  from  that  which  is  obrionaly  in- 
tended. It  is  essential  to  jnst  construction,  that  many  words  which  im- 
port something  excessive  should  be  understood  in  a  more  mitigated  aense 
— in  that  sense  which  common  usage  justifies.  The  word  "  necessary"  ia 
of  this  description.  It  has  not  a  fixed  character,  peculiar  to  itselfl  It  ad- 
mits of  all  degrees  of  comparison ,  and  is  often  connected  with  other  words, 
which  increase  or  diminish  the  impression  the  mind  receives,the  urgency 
it  imports.  A  thing  may  be  necessary,  very  necessary,  absolutely  or 
indispensably  necessary.  To  no  mind  would  the  same  idea  be  conveyed 
by  these  several  phrases.  This  comment  on  the  word  is  wcU  illustrated  by 
the  passage  cited  at  the  bar,  from  the  loth  section  of  the  ist  article  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is,  we  think,  impossible  to  compare  the  sentence  which 
prohibits  a  State  from  laying  "imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  ex- 
cept what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws,*' 
with  that  which  authorizes  Congress  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  cutying  into  execution"  the  powers  of  the  gen- 
eral government  without  feeling  a  conviction  that  the  convention  under- 
stood itself  to  change  materially  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  necessary," 
by  prefixing  the  word  ' '  absolutely.  * '  This  word,  then ,  like  others,  is  used 
in  various  senses,  and,  in  its  construction,  the  subject,  the  context,  the 
intention  of  the  person  using  them,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  view  :  {Me- 
Cullochy.  The  State  of  Maryland  ei,  aL  (1819),  4  Wheat  (17  U.  S.)  4Z4f 
415.) 

This  was  merely  a  more  extended  statement  of  the  same 
thought,  which  the  Chief  Justice  had  expressed  fourteen  years 
earlier,  in  upholding  the  preference  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  out  ot  a  bankrupt's  estate— 

In  construing  this  clause,  it  would  be  incorrect  and  would  produce  end- 
less difficulties,  if  the  opinion  should  be  maintained  that  no  law  was 
authorized  which  was  not  indispensably  necessary  to  give  effect  to  a  speci- 
fied power. 

Where  various  systems  might  be  adopted  for  that  purpose,  it  might  be 
said  with  respect  to  each,  that  it  was  not  necessary,  because  the  end  might 
be  obtained  by  other  means.    Congress  must  possess  the  choice  of  means. 
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and  must  be  empowered  to  use  any  means  which  arc,  in  fact,  conducive 
to  the  exercise  of  a  power  granted  by  tlie  Constitution  :  Fisher  v.  Blighty 
(1805)  2  Cranch  (6  U.  S.)  358.  396. 

These  sentiments,  with  those  already  printed  on  pages  418^ 
419,  supra^  were  affirmed  in  a  series  of  cases  culminating  in  the 
Legal  Tender  C<2j^  (1883),  1 10  U.  S.  421,  where  Justice  Field 
alone  dissented  from  the  majority  of  the  Court  composed  of 
Waite,  C.  J.,  and  Miller,  Bradley,  Harlan,  Woods, 
Matthews,  Gray  (who  delivered  the  opinion)  and  Blatch- 
ford,  JJ. 

Congress  must  deat  equally  with  tlu  commerce  of  different 
States, 

The  First  Article  of  the  Constitution  also  provides, — 

Shction  9.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from  any 
State. 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue 
to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another  ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to, 
or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

This  section  is  devoted  to  restraints  upon  the  power  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive:  Miller,  J.  Morgan's  RR.  6r  S, 
Co.  v.  i:a(i886),  118  U.  S.  455,  467;  its  effect  upon  State 
regulations  may  be  deferrrd  until  the  consideration  of  the  case 
of  Munn  v.  Illinois,  infra. 

When  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  defining  commerce  to 
mean  not  merely  traffic  but  also  intercourse,  including  naviga- 
tion, he  found  additional  confirmation  in  his  construction  of 
this  term,  "commerce,"  from  the  preceding  words  of  the 
Ninth  Section, — 

It  is  a  rule  of  construction,  acknowledged  by  all,  tliat  the  exceptions 
from  a  power  mark  its  extent ;  for  it  would  be  absurd,  as  well  as  useless, 
to  except  from  a  granted  power,  that  which  was  not  granted — that  which 
the  words  of  the  grant  could  not  comprehend.  If,  then,  there  are  in  tlie 
Constitution  plain  exceptions  from  the  power  over  navigation,  plain  in- 
hibitions to  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  a  particular  way,  it  is  a  proof 
that  those  who  made  these  exceptions,  and  prescribed  these  inhibitions, 
understood  the  power  to  which  they  applied  as  being  granted. 

This  method  of  construction  was  used  in  defining  what  com- 
merce was  interstate:     Gibbons  v.  Ogdcn,  infra. 
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Express  restraints  upon  the  States, 

The  First  Article  of  the  Constitution  further  provides, — 

SscnoK  lo.  No  State  shall,  without  the  conaeiit  of  Congreaa,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the  net  pnxluce 
of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall 
be  subject  to  the  Revision  and  Controlof  the  Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  oonaent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  ton- 
nage,  ♦  •  •  ♦. 

This  section  is  devoted  to  restraints  upon  the  powers  of  the 
States:  Miller,  J.  Morgan* s  RR.&  S.  Co.  v.  La.  (1886), 
118  U.S.  455,  467;  and  the  extent  to  which  a  State  may 
require  inspection,  will  be  considered  with  the  case  of  Turner 
V.  Maryland^  ifrft  a. 

The  police  power  of  the  States^  must  yield  to  the  commercial 
power  of  the  United  States. 

The  provisions  ot  a  portion  of  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  also  worthy  of  note  here— 


This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  1 
in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land ;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  botmd  thereby,  aujrthing  in 
the  Constitntion  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

When  Chief  Justice  Marshall  came  to  that  point  in  his 
opinion  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  where  he  proposed  to  treat 
the  question  before  the  Court  as  one  of  collision  between  the 
National  navigation  laws  and  the  State  grant  to  Livingston  and 
Fitch,  he  was  met  by  the  argument  that  these  laws  were,  in 
fiict,  equal  opposing  powers.  To  this  came  the  clear  exposi- 
tion— 

But  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  foresaw  this  state  of  things,  and  pro- 
vided for  it,  by  declaring  the  supremacy,  not  only  of  itself,  but  of  the  laws 
made  in  pursuance  of  it.  The  nullity  of  any  act  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution,  is  produced  by  the  declaration  that  the  Constitution  is  the 
supreme  law.  The  appropriate  application  of  that  part  of  the  clause  which 
confers  the  same  supremacy  on  laws  and  treaties,  is  to  such  acts  of  the 
State  legislatures  as  do  not  transcend  their  powers,  but,  though  enacted  in 
the  execution  of  acknowledged  State  powers,  interfere  with,  or  are  con- 
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trary  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  made  in  porsnance  of  the  Constitution,  or 
some  treaty  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  In  every 
such  case  the  act  of  Congress,  or  the  treaty,  is  supreme  ;and  the  law  of  the 
State,  though  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  powers  not  controverted,  must 
yield  to  it :    (9  Wheat  2a  U.  S.  210-11.) 

The  foundation  for  these  remarks  had  been  securely  laid 
ifive  years  previous,  while  discussing  the  effect  of  the  powers 
of  the  National  government  upon  State  taxation,  in  the  case  of 
McCullaugh  v.  The  State  cf  Maryland^  decided  in  1819  and  re- 
ported in  4  Wheat  (17  U.  S.)  316. 

It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  supremacy  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  its  ac- 
tion within  its  own  sphere,  and  so  to  modify  every  power  vested  in  sub. 
ordinate  governments  as  to  exempt  its  own  operations  from  their  own  in- 
fluence. This  effect  need  not  be  stated  in  terms.  It  is  so  involved  in  the 
declaration  of  supremacy,  so  necessarily  implied  in  it,  that  the  expression 
of  it  could  not  make  it  more  certain.  W6  must,  therefore,  keep  it  in  view 
while  construing  the  Constitution :    (Id.  427.) 

The  words  of  the  Constitution  being  given  their  obvious 
meaning,  the  police  power  of  the  States  has  been  constantly 
restrained  by  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States  in  those 
particulars,  where  power  has  been  directly  or  impliedly  con- 
ferred on  the  National  government :  Swayne,  J.,  N.  W,  Fert, 
Co,  V.  Hyde  Park  (1878),  7  Otto  (97  U.  S.),  659,  663 ;  Fuller, 
C.  J.,  and  Gray,  J.,  in  the  Original  Package  Case^  iirfra,  citing 
many  cases. 

Police  powers  are  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  and  not 
prohibited  to  tlu  States,  and  consequently  are  reserved  to  tlu 
States, 

Article  Tenth  of  the  Amendments,  was  adopted  with  the 
others,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  requisite  number  of  the 
States,  December  15,  179 1  ;  it  provides  that — 

The  powers  not  delep:atc>l  to  tlie  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibitcfl  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 
to  the  people. 

The  word  "  expressly  "  is  not  contained  in  this  Amendment 
and  the  explanation  of  its  absence  has  already  been  given ; 
supra,  page  410. 

As  the  police  power  belonged  to  the  States  before  the  adoption 
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of  the  Constitution,  and  was  not  taken  away  from  them  by  that 
instrument,  its  existence  has  been  constantly  recognized  by 
the  Courts:  Harlan,  J.,  PatUrson  v,  Ky.  (1878), /Otto  (97 
U.  S.)  501,  503,  and  citations ;  Fuller,  C.  J.,  and  Gray,  J.,  in 
the  Original  Package  Casejnfra, 

Commenting  upon  this  reservation  of  power,  Chief  Justice 
Parker,  of  New  Hampshire,  observed  in  one  of  the  License 
Cases — 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  power  of  regulating  the  internal  trade,  and  mat* 
ters  of  police  of  the  several  States,  is  not  granted  to  the  United  States,  nor 
prohibited  to  the  States.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  undeniable  that  each 
State  may  manage  afiairs  of  that  description  as  fully  as  it  might  do  before 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  formed,  except  in  cases  where 
there  is  an  express  prohibition  in  the  Constitution  ;  and  if  the  right  to 
pass  laws  which  regard  the  prevention  of  crime,  pauperism,  and  misery, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  citizens,  by  impos- 
ing xestraints  upon  the  sale,  and  upon  the  exclusive  use  of  the  means  of 
intoxication  (which  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  very  important  branch  of 
police),  is  taken  away  by  the  Constitution,  it  must  be  by  some  grant  of 
power  to  the  general  government  inconsistent  with  further  legislation  of 
that  description  by  the  several  States.  Aud  if  they  are  thus  deprived  of  it 
by  implication,  it  is  lost  entirely  ;  for  there  is  no  grant  of  power  in  the 
Constitution  which  will  enable  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
ercise any  such  authority.  There  is  no  express  or  implied  grant  by  which 
that  government  can  regulate  the  internal  trade  of  the  States  in  relation 
to  this,  or  any  other  article.  It  has  never  attempted  any  such  thing :  ( 13 
N.  H.  572-3.) 

The  power  of  Congress  to  recognize  State  laws,  and  to  per- 
mit their  operation,  is  considered  later  in  these  pages,  under  the 
recent  Act  of  Congress  relative  to  the  liquor  traffic. 

Omitted  Subjects. 

The  limited  space  at  command  for  the  examination  of  so 
important  and  extensive  a  subject,  requires  a  somewhat  close 
adherence  to  the  subject  announced  in  the  title  of  this  article ; 
so  that  the  omission  is  necessarily  made  of  an  examination 
into  the  legal  effect  of  the  embargo  acts,  tariff  laws,  the  con- 
stitutional restraint  in  Art.  1,  §  9,  cl.  i,  (further  tlian  it  is  alluded 
in  the  Passenger  Cases,  infra),  and  similar  subjects. 

IV. 

Commerce  is  a  unit  comprehending  every  species  of  commer- 
cial intercourse y  as  well  as  traffic. 
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The  Rii^nlation  of  Commerce  is  effeeted  by  prescribing  rules 
for  carrying  oa  commercial  intercourse, 

TJic  piKcer  to  regulate  Commerce,  extends  into  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  States,  until  each  instance  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  States  has  terminated. 

Tlie  pozver  of  Congress  to  regulate  comtncrce  includes  the 
control  of  navigation, 

A  coasting  license  under  the  Icnvs  of  the  United  States^  nuUi" 
fies  a  State  law  requiring  a  State  license  for  tlie  use  of  steam  to 
propel  a  vessel  within  a  harbor  of  the  State. 

Gibbons  v.  Ogden  (1824),  9  Wheat.  (22  U.  S.)  i,  came  up  from 
the  Court  of  Errors  of  New  York,  where  a  decree  had  been 
made  in  January,  1820  (17  Johns.  N.  Y.  488,  5 10),  unanimously 
affirming  the  decretal  order  of  Chancellor  Kent,  made  October 
6,  1819  (4  Johns.  Chan.  150),  whereby  the  State  courts  affirmed 
the  validity  of  grants  made  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  to 
Livingston  and  Fulton,  for  the  exclusive  right  to  navigate 
steamboats  in  the  waters  of  that  State,  for  a  limited  period, 
with  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  any  steamboat  not  run  under  li- 
cense from  these  grantees  of  the  supposed  powers  of  the  State. 
Ogden  claimed  under  Livingston  and  Fulton,  and  on  the  filing 
of  his  bill.  Chancellor  Kent,  October  21,  1818,  granted  an 
injunction.  This  injunction  was  continued,  on  a  motion  to  dis- 
solve, made  after  GibboAs,  the  defendant,  had  filed  his  answer^ 
in  which  he  set  up,  (i)  that  he  had  a  license  to  carry  on  the 
coasting  trade  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  that 
he  had  a  license  under  the  representatives  of  Livingston  and 
Fulton.  The  second  ground  of  defense  was  futile,  in  view  of 
its  averments,  and  fell  out  of  the  case.  The  case  therefore 
progressed  through  all  the  courts  with  a  speed  no  greater  than 
at  present,  upon  the  one  point  of  the  conflict  between  the  grant 
by  the  State  and  the  license  for  coasting  trade  by  the  Nation- 
al government.  The  constitutionality  of  the  grants  was  not 
raised,  as  that  had  already  been  settled  in  the  Court  of  Errors 
of  New  York,  in  Livingston  v.  Van  Ingen  (18 1 2),  9  Johns.  507, 
where  Chancellor  Lansing  had  refused  an  injunction  sustain- 
ing the  grant,  on  the  ground  of  the  doubts  which  troubled  him 
in  construing  the  Commerce  clause  (Art.  L  sec.  8)  and  the 
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Equal  Rights  clause  (Art.  IV.  sec.  2),  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  On  appeal,  the  refusal  of  the  injunction  was 
reversed,  upon  the  two  grounds,  (i)  that  neither  the  powers  of 
Congress  over  patents  was  exclusive  of  the  power  of  the  State 
to  encourage  the  introduction  of  novelties  by  exclusive  grants, 
nor  (2)  that  the  regulation  of  commerce  had  been  interfered  with. 
As  the  second  point  eventually  reached  the  Siy>reme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  the  first  need  not  be  considered  here.  Upon 
the  second  point,  Yates,  J.,  expressed  himself  thus : — 

It  never  could  have  been  intended  that  the  navigable  waters  within  the 
territory  of  the  respective  States,  should  not  be  subject  to  this  municipal 
regulation.  Such  a  construction  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied 
to  turnpike  roads,  ferries,  bridges  and  various  other  local  objects,  and  thus, 
in  the  vortex  of  this  construction,  almost  all  subjects  of  legislation  would 
be  swallowed  up,  and  it  might  eventually  lead  to  the  total  prostration  of 
internal  improvements.  To  all  municipal  regulations,  therefore,  in  re- 
lation to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  State,  according  to  the  true  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  to  which  the  citizens  of  this  State  are  subject,  the 
citizens  of  other  States,  when  within  the  State  territory,  are  equally  sub- 
jected :  and  until  a  discrimination  is  made,  no  constitutional  barrier  does 
exist.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  intends  that  the  same  im- 
munities and  privileges  shall  be  extended  to  all  citizens  equally,  for  the 
wise  purpose  of  preventing  local  jealousies,  which  discriminations  (al- 
ways deemed  odious)  might  otherwise  produce.  As  this  Constitution, 
then,  according  to  my  view,  does  not  prevent  the  operation  of  those  laws 
granting  this  exclusive  privilege  to  the  Appellants,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
full  benefit  of  them :    (9  Johnson  561 . ) 

Kent  was  also  one  of  the  judges  and  delivered  a  separate 
opinion  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature 
of  New  York.  Some  extracts  will  be  interesting  when  read  in 
connection  with  his  explanations  in  1827,  three  years  after  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  reversed  all  these 
decisions : — 

The  law  concerning  the  coasting  trade  was  passed  on  the  i8th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1793  ;  and  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  during  the  whole  period  that 
the  State  laws  were  under  consideration  before  the  legislature,  and  in  the 
council  of  revision,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice,  from  1798  down  to  and 
including  the  judicial  investigations  in  18 12,  thdt  the  Coasting  Act  of  1793 
was  a  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  States,  prohibitory  of  any  such 
grant.  Such  latent  powers  were  never  thought  of,  nor  imputed  to  it :  (i 
Comm.  435.) 

Returning  to  the  opinion  delivered  in  18 1 2,  these  senti- 
ments were  expressed  by  Kent — 
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There  is  no  obvious  constitutional  objection,  or  it  would  not  so  repeatedly 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  several  branches  of  the  [State]  government, 
when  these  acts  were  under  consideration.  The  act  [passed]  in  the  year 
1798  was  particularly  calculated  to  awaken  attention,  as  it  was  the  first  act 
that  was  passed  upon  the  subject,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  it  would  naturally  lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  power  of 
a  State  to  make  such  a  grant.  *  *  *  There  were  members  in  that  legis- 
lature, as  well  as  in  all  the  other  departments  of  the  [State]  government, 
who  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  study  of  the  Constitntion  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  were  the  masters  of  all  the  critical  diacuaaions 
which  had  attended  the  interesting  progress  of  its  adoption.  Several  of 
them  had  been  members  of  tlie  State  convention,  and  this  was  particularly 
the  case  with  the  exalted  character,  who  at  that  time  was  chief  magistrate 
of  the  State  (John  Jay  ;  also  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  fix>m  1789  to 
1794),  and  who  was  distinguished  as  well  in  the  Council  of  Revision,  as 
elsewhere,  for  the  scrupulous  care  and  profound  attention  with  which  he 
examined  every  question  of  a  constitutional  nature :    (9  Johns.  573.) 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  say  affirmatively,  what  powers  have  beeo 
granted  to  the  general  government,  or  to  wliat  extent.  These  powers^ 
whether  express  or  implied,  may  be  plenary  and  sovereign,  in  reference 
to  the  specified  objects  of  them. 

They  may  even  be  liberally  construed  in  furtherance  of  the  great  and 
essential  ends  of  the  government.  To  this  doctrine.  I  willingly  accede. 
But  the  question  here  is,  not  what  powen  are  granted  to  that  government, 
but  what  powers  are  retained  by  this,  and  particularly,  whether  the  States 
have  absolutely  parted  witli  their  original  power  of  granting  snch  an  ex- 
clusive privilege  as  the  one  now  before  ns.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Our  safe  rule  of 
construction,  and  of  action,  is  thb,  that  if  any  given  power  was  originally 
vested  in  tliis  State,  if  it  has  not  been  exclusively  ceded  to  Congress,  or  if 
the  exercise  of  it  has  not  been  prohibited  to  the  States,  we  [the  State 
government]  may  then  go  on  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  until  it  comes 
practically  in  collision  with  the  actual  exercise  of  some  congressional 
power.  When  that  happens  to  be  the  case,  the  State  authority  will  so  hr 
be  controlled,  but  it  will  still  be  good  in  all  those  respects  in  which  it  does 
not  absolutely  contravene  the  provision  of  the  paramount  law.  (Id.  574, 576). 

Dismissing  the  equal  rights  clause  of  the  Constitution  (Art. 
IV.  sec  2)  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  Kent  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  that  the  commerce  clause  (Art.  I.  sec.  8, 
cl.  3)  was  not,  in  terms,  exclusive,  and  consequently  suffered 
the  States  to  exercise  their  sovereignty  over  internal  com- 
merce by  land  and  water,  while  Congress  regulated  external 
commerce.  While  the  exact  limits  of  the  power  of  Congress 
might  be  difficult  to  define,  it  seemed  an  inadmissible  proposi- 
tion that  the  exclusive  grant  in  question  had  been  placed  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  State,  because  Congress  might  enact  a 
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conflicting  law.  As  shown  by  the  citation  from  his  Commen- 
taries, neither  Kent  norany  other  lawyer  or  judge  had  thought 
at  that  time  of  the  existing  Act  of  1793.  And  this  is  readily 
understood  by  another  quotation  from  the  same  opinion : — 

Congress,  indeed,  has  not  any  direct  jurisdiction  over  onr  interior  com- 
merce, or  waters.  [The]  Hudson  river  is  the  property  of  the  people  of 
this  State,  and  the  legislature  have  the  same  jurisdiction  over  it  that  they 
have  over  the  land,  or  over  any  of  our  public  highways,  or  over  the  waters 
of  any  of  our  rivers  or  lakes.  They  may,  in  their  sound  discretion,  reg- 
ulate and  control,  enlarge  or  abridge,  the  use  of  its  waters,  and  they  are  in 
the  habitual  exercise  of  that  sovereign  right.  If  tlie  Constitution  had 
given  to  Congress  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  our  navigable  waters,  then 
the  argument  of  the  respondents  would  have  applied;  but  tlie  people 
never  did,  nor  ever  intended,  to  grant  such  a  power ;  and  Congress  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  navigable  waters  no  further  than  may  be 
incidental  and  requisite  to  the  due  regulation  of  commerce  between  the 
States,  and  with  foreign  nations :     (9  Johns.  N.  Y.  579.) 

Returning  to  the  case  as  finally  presented  to  Kent,  after  he 
became  Chancellor,  he  dismissed  the  newly  supposed  conflict, 
between  the  legislature  thus  sustained  and  the  National  coast- 
ing license  law,  with  the  terse  remark,  that— 

If  the  State  laws  were  not  absolutely  null  and  void  from  the  beginning, 
they  require  a  greater  power  than  a  simple  Coasting  license,  to  disarm 
them :    (4  Johns.  Chan.  156,  158,  159.) 

Before  the  injunction  order  in  the  last  case  had  been  affirm- 
ed on  s^peal.  Gibbons  undertook  to  set  up  a  circuitous  route 
between  Elizabeth  and  New  York,  by  way  of  the  Quarantine  ; 
with  the  result  of  the  defendant  and  his  steamboat  captain, 
Vandcrbilty  almost  suffering  the  penalties  of  an  attachment 
*  It  would  seem  that  the  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Errors  was 
merely  a  formal  step  towards  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (17  Johns.  N.  Y.  505)  though  the  right  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  make  such  a  grant  was  again  questioned  and  briefly  af- 
firmed by  the  Court.  The  argument  based  upon  the  coasting 
license  was  briefly  considered  and  also  denied,  Platt,  J.,  say- 
ing— 

The  term  **  license  '*  seems  not  to  be  use<l  in  the  sense  imputed  to  it 
by  the  counsel  for  the  app>ellant;  tliat  is,  a  permit  to  trade  ;  or  as  giving  a 
right  of  transit.  Because  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  su'ch  a  Tcssel,  coasting 
from  one  State  to  another,  would  have  exactly  the  same  right  to  trade, 
and  the  same  right  of  transit,  whether  she  had  a  coasting  license  or  not. 
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Slic  does  not,  therefore,  derive  her  right  from  the  license  ;  the  only  effiKt 
of  which  is,  to  determine  her  national  character  and  the  rate  of  duties 
which  she  is  to  pay.  *  *  *  Whether  Congress  has  tlie  power  to  author- 
ize the  coasting  trade  to  be  carried  on  in  vessels  propelled  by  steam,  so  as 
Id  give  a  paramount  right  in  opposition  to  the  special  license  given  by 
this  State,  is  a  question  not  yet  presented  to  us.  No  such  act  of  Congress 
yet  exists,  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  that  question  when  it 
arises:    (17 Johns.  509.) 

When  Mt.  Webster  came  to  argue  the  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  he  made  a  strong  point  of  the  con- 
flict which  had  already  arisen ;  in  retaliation  to  the  laws  of 
New  York,  Connecticut  had  forbidden  any  steam  vessel  having 
a  license  under  the  laws  of  New  York  from  entering  her 
waters,  while  New  Jersey  gave  to  any  one  of  her  citizens  who 
should  be  restrained  by  the  laws  of  New  York,  an  action  for 
damages  and  treble  costs  against  the  party  who  invoked  the 
law  of  New  York.  This  was  the  serious  danger  before  the 
Court,  to  be  averted  by  reversing,  or  perpetuated  by  affirming, 
the  injunction  ordered  by  Chancellor  Kent 

Again,  he  urged  that  the  present  government  came  into  be- 
ing only  or  chiefly  at  least,  because  of  the  necessity  for  a  steady 
and  uniform  commercial  system.  This  part  of  his  argument 
was  adorned  with  many  historical  references ;  and  concluded 
by  urging  that  the  power  of  Congress  was  exclusive,  so  that 
what  was  not  legislated  upon,  was  thus  regulated  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

This  is  now  the  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  (i  Kent  Comm. 
*438).  In  those  days  Marshall  preferred  to  decide  no  more 
than  the  cases  before  the  Court  called  for,  although  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  his  decisions  proceeded  furnished  the  foun- 
dation for  the  affirmance  of  Webster's  contention  long  afkcr 
both  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  great  Lawyer  had  passed  away. 

On  the  other  side,  the  counsel  contended,  as  a  result  of  many 
authorities,  that  the  power  contained  in  the  Commerce  clause, 
was  at  best,  a  concurrent  one ;  the  argument  following  the  lines 
already  indicated  in  the  opinions  of  the  New  York  Courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  at  this  time 
(1824)  composed  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  wrote  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  and  Justices  Washington,  Todd,  Duvall, 
Story,  and  Johnson  (u  ho  also  wrote  a  concurring  opinion). 
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The  Chief  Justice  began  his  opinion  with  words  worthy  of 
remembrance : — 

The  State  of  New  York  maintains  the  constitutionality  of  these  laws ; 
and  their  legislature,  their  Council  of  Revision,  and  their  judges,  have 
repeatedly  concurred  in  this  opinion.  It  is  supported  by  great  names — 
by  names  which  have  all  the  titles  to  consideration  which  virtue,  intelli* 
gcnce  and  office  can  bestow.  No  tribunal  can  approach  the  decision  of 
this  question  without  feeling  a  just  and  real  respect  for  that  opinion  which 
is  sustainetl  by  such  authority ;  but  it  is  the  province  of  this  Court,  while  it 
respects,  not  to  bow  to  it  implicitly ;  and  the  judges  must  exercise,  in  the 
examination  of  the  subject,  that  understanding  which  Providence  has  be- 
stowed upon  them,  with  that  independence  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  expect  from  this  department  of  the  government. 

Coming  then  to  the  question  before  the  Court,  the  Chief 
Justice  first  laid  down  that  the  "  Commerce,'*  which  Congress 
had  power  to  regulate,  was  a  unit,  comprehending  every  species 
of  commercial  intercourse. 

Justice  Johnson  wrote  a  separate  opinion  under  the  impres* 
sion  that  his  entire  approbation  of  the  judgment  was  founded 
on  materially  different  views  ;  yet  his  definition  was  substanti- 
ally the  same,  and  worthy  of  repetition  as  approaching  the 
subject  from  the  same  direction  as  taken  by  Taney  and  the 
other  dissenting  Justices  in  the  Passenger  Cases,  infra. 

Commerce,  in  its  simplest  signification,  means  an  exchange  of  goods: 
but  in  the  advancement  of  society,  labor,  transportation,  intelligence, 
care,  and  various  mediums,  of  exchange,  become  commodities,  and  enter 
into  commerce;  the  subject,  the  vehicle,  the  agent,  and  their  various 
operations,  become  the  objects  of  commercial  regulation.  Ship-building, 
the  carrying  trade,  and  propagation  of  seamen,  are  such  vital  agents  of 
commercial  prosperity,  that  the  nation  which  could  not  legislate  over 
these  subjects,  would  not  possess  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  :  John- 
son, J.     Gibbons  \.  Ogden  (1824),  9  Wheat,  (22  U.  S.)  229-30. 

The  definition  of  "  Commerce  "  contained  in  Marshall*s 
opinion,  has  been  often  referred  to ;  thus  Story,  dissenting  in 
the  Miln  Case  (ii  Peters,  36  U.  S.  154-5),  cites  these  sen- 
tences : — 

Commerce  undoubtedly  is  traffic  ;  but  it  is  something  more.  It  is  in- 
tercourse. It  describes  the  commercial  intercourse  between  nations  and 
parts  of  nations,  in  all  its  branches,  and  is  regulated  by  prescribing  rules 
for  carrying  on  that  intercourse :     (9  Wheat,  22  I'.  S.  1S9.) 

No  sort  of  trade  can  be  carrietl  on  lx:twecn  this  country  and  aiiy  other, 
to  which  this  power  does  not  extend.  *  *   •  *  But.   in  rei^ulatinj^'  cum- 
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the  force  of  the  word  "  Among."  meaning  interminglco  with, 
was  such  that  it  could  not  stop  at  State  lines,  though  not  com- 
prehending completely  internal  commerce  of  a  single  State, 
and  this  as — 

The  phrase  is  not  one  which  would  probably  have  been  sclccte<l  to  indi- 
cate the  completely  interior  traffic  of  a  State,  because  it  is  not  an  apt 
phrase  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  enumeration  of  the  particular  classes  of 
commerce  to  which  the  power  was  to  be  extended,  would  not  have  been 
made,  had  the  intention  been  to  extend  the  power  to  every  description. 
The  enumeration  presupposes  something  not  enumerated  ;  and  that  some- 
thing,  if  w^c  regard  the  language  or  tlie  subject  of  the  sentence,  must  be 
the  exclusively  internal  coumierce  of  a  State.  The  genius  and  diaracter 
of  the  whole  government  seem  to  be,  that  its  action  is  to  be  applied  to  all 
the  external  concerns  of  the  nation,  and  to  those  internal  concerns  which 
affect  the  States  generally  ;  but  not  to  those  which  are  completely  within 
a  particular  State,  which  do  not  affect  other  States,  and  with  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  some  of  the  gen- 
eral powers  of  the  government.  The  completely  internal  commerce  of  a 
State,  then,  may  be  considered  as  reserved  for  the  State  itself:   (Id.  195.) 

This  distinction  between  the  powers  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Nation,  drew  from  Justice  Baldwin,  in  his  opinion  in  the 
Miln  case,  the  thought  that  nothing  could  be  in  more  perfect 
conformity  with  the  spirit  and  words  of  the  Constitution: 
(Bald.  Views,  188-9.)  So  also  Thompson,  J.,  dissenting  in 
Brawn  v.  Maryland  {\%2T),  12  Wheat  (25  U.  S.)  452. 

The  Chief  Justice  proceeded  to  the  case  in  hand — 

What  is  commerce  *' among  "  them  ;  and  how  is  it  to  be  conducted? 
Can  a  trading  expedition  between  two  adjoining  States  commence  and 
terminate  outside  of  each  ?  And  if  the  trading  intercourse  be  between  two 
States  remote  from  each  other,  must  it  commence  in  one,  terminate  in 
the  other,  and  probably  pass  through  a  third  ?  Commerce  among  the 
States  must,  of  necessity,  be  commerce  with  the  States.  In  tlie  regula- 
tion of  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes,  the  action  of  the  law,  especially  when 
the  Constitution  was  made,  was  chiefly  within  a  State.  The  power  of 
Congress,  then,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  exercised  within  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  several  States :    (Id.  196. ) 

Turning  again  to  the  principles  decided  by  this  great  case, 
a  consequence  ensued  from  those  already  noticed,  that,  third, 
the  power  was  one  for  regulation,  without  limit  other  than  the 
Constitution  prescribes ;  fourth,  that  the  question  of  the  power 
of  a  State  to  legislate  in  the  absence  of  any  Congressional  ac- 
tion, was  not  decided,  as  Congress  had  already  acted  in  pass- 
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mcrcc  with  foreif^n  nations,  the  ]K)wcr  of  Congress  docs  not  stop  at  tlic 
jurisdictional  lines  of  the  several  States.  It  would  l>c  a  very  useless  power 
if  it  could  not  pass  those  lines.  •  *  *  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate 
it,  that  power  must  1x5  cxercise<l  wherever  the  subject  exists.  If  it  exists 
within  the  States,  if  a  foreign  voyage  may  commence  or  terminate  at  a 
port  within  a  State,  then  the  power  of  Congress  may  be  exercised  within  a 
State:    (Id.  193,  195.) 

The  Chief  Justice  repeated  and  affirmed  this  definition  in 
Brown  v.  Maryland,  and  would  have  done  so  in  the  Miln  case 
(as  Justice  Story  asserts  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  that 
case),  if  he  had  lived  until  a  decision  upon  the  reargument 
could  have  been  agreed  to. 

The  special  kind  of  commercial  intercourse  involved  in  the 
case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  was  navigation,  and  the  Court  was 
ur^ed  to  exclude  it,  by  limiting  the  definition  of  commerce  so 
that  it  should  include  only  what  was  understood  by  traffic; 
that  is,  buying  and  selling  and  the  interchange  of  commodities* 
This  was  refused,  the  Chief  Justice  using  this  language — 

Tlie  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a  system  for  regulating  commerce  be- 
tween nations  which  shall  exclude  all  laws  concerning  navigation »  which 
shall  be  silent  on  the  admission  of  the  vessels  of  the  one  nation  into  the 
ports  of  another,  and  be  confined  to  prescribing  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
individuals,  in  the  actual  employment  of  buying  and  seUing,  or  of  baiter. 

If  commerce  does  not  include  navigation,  the  government  of  the  Union 
has  no  direct  power  over  that  subject,  and  can  make  no  law  prescribing 
what  shall  constitute  American  vessels,  or  requiring  that  they  shall  be  nav- 
igated by  American  seamen.  Yet  this  power  has  been  exercised  from  the 
commencement  of  the  government,  has  been  exercised  with  the  consent 
of  all,  and  has  been  understood  by  all  to  be  a  commercial  regulation.  All 
America  understands,  and  has  uniformly  understood  the  word  "commerce^** 
to  comprehend  navigation.  It  was  so  understood,  and  must  have  been  so 
understood,  when  the  Constitution  was  framed.  The  power  over  com- 
merce, including  navigation,  was  one  of  the  primary  objects  for  which  the 
people  of  America  adopted  their  government,  and  must  have  been  contem* 
plated  in  forming  it.  The  convention  must  have  used  the  word  in  that 
sense,  because  all  have  understood  it  in  that  sense ;  and  the  iittempt  to  re- 
strict it  comes  too  late :  (9  Wheat.  32  U.  S.  190.) 

Not  trusting  entirely  to  so  complete  a  common  sense 
demonstration,  the  Chief  Justice  also  found  additional  confirm- 
mation  in  that  section  of  the  Constitution  {supra,  page  424) 
which  requires  Congress  to  deal  equally  with  the  commerce 
of  the  different  States. 

The  opinion  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  proceeded,  second,  that 
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the  force  of  the  word  "  Among."  meaning  interminglco  with, 
was  such  that  it  could  not  stop  at  State  h'nes,  though  not  com- 
prehending completely  internal  commerce  of  a  single  State, 
and  this  as — 

The  phrase  is  not  one  which  would  probably  have  been  selected  to  indi- 
cate the  completely  interior  traffic  of  a  State,  because  it  is  not  an  apt 
phrase  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  enumeration  of  the  particular  classes  of 
commerce  to  which  the  power  was  to  be  extended,  would  not  have  been 
made,  had  the  intention  been  to  extend  the  power  to  every  description. 
The  enumeration  presupposes  something  not  enumerated  ;  and  that  some- 
thing,  if  y,'Q  regard  the  language  or  Uie  subject  of  the  sentence,  must  be 
the  exclusively  internal  commerce  of  a  State.  Tlie  genius  and  diaracter 
of  the  whole  government  seem  to  be.  that  its  action  is  to  be  applied  to  all 
the  external  concerns  of  tlic  nation,  and  to  those  internal  concerns  which 
affect  the  States  generally  ;  but  not  to  those  which  are  completely  within 
a  particular  State,  which  do  not  affect  other  States,  and  witli  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  some  of  the  gen- 
eral powers  of  the  government.  The  completely  internal  commerce  of  a 
State,  then,  may  be  considered  as  reserved  for  the  State  itself:   (Id.  195.) 

This  distinction  between  the  powers  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Nation,  drew  from  Justice  Baldwin,  in  his  opinion  in  the 
Miln  case,  the  thought  that  nothing  could  be  in  more  perfect 
conformity  with  the  spirit  and  words  of  the  Constitution: 
(Bald.  Views,  188-9.)  So  also  Thompson,  J.,  dissenting  in 
Brawn  v.  Maryland  {1^27),  12  Wheat  (25  U.  S.)  452. 

The  Chief  Justice  proceeded  to  the  case  in  hand — 

What  is  commerce  " among  "  them  ;  and  how  is  it  to  be  conducted? 
Can  a  trading  expedition  between  two  adjoining  States  commence  and 
terminate  outside  of  each  ?  And  if  the  trading  intercourse  be  between  two 
States  remote  from  each  other,  must  it  commence  in  one,  terminate  in 
the  other,  and  probably  pass  through  a  third  ?  Commerce  among  tlie 
States  must,  of  necessity,  be  commerce  with  the  States.  In  the  regula- 
tion of  trade  with  tlie  Indian  tribes,  the  action  of  the  law,  especially  when 
the  Constitution  was  made,  was  chiefly  within  a  State.  The  power  of 
Congress,  then,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  exercised  within  the  terri- 
torial j nriadiction  of  the  several  States :    (Id.  1 96. ) 

Turning  again  to  the  principles  decided  by  this  great  case, 
a  consequence  ensued  from  those  already  noticed,  that,  third, 
the  power  was  one  for  regulation,  without  limit  other  than  the 
Constitution  prescribes ;  fourth,  that  the  question  of  the  power 
of  a  State  to  legislate  in  the  absence  of  any  Congressional  ac- 
tion, was  not  decided,  as  Congress  had  already  acted  in  pass- 
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ing  the  navigation  laws,  and  this  remained  for  further  consid- 
eration ;  fifth,  that  the  important  question  really  was  whether 
Congress  and  the  States  could  regulate  interstate  commerce  at 
the  same  time. 

Noticing  and  approving  Mr.  Webster's  argument  for  the 
exclusive  power  of  Congress,  the  Chief  Justice  yet  did  not  go 
so  &r  as  to  rest  the  opinion  of  the  Court  upon  that  ground, 
but  rather  upon  the  practical  side  of  the  whole  case,  namely, 
the  conflict  between  the  two  laws. 

Should  this  collision  exist,  it  will  be  immaterial  whether  those  laws 
were  passctl  in  virtue  of  a  concurrent  power  '*  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  tlie  several  States,*'  or  in  virtue  of  a  power  to 
regulate  their  domestic  trade  and  police.  In  one  case  and  the  other,  the 
acts  of  New  York  must  yield  to  the  law  of  Congress ;  the  decision  sustain- 
ing the  privilege  tlicy  confer,  against  a  right  given  by  a  law  of  the  Union, 
must  be  erroneous :    (p.  210.) 

After  an  examination  of  the  license  given  to  a  coaster,  the 
Chief  Justice  had  little  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  license 
really  did  what  it  purported  to  do;  that  is,  give  permission  to 
carry  on  a  coasting  trade ;  and  this  without  regard  to  the 
motive  power  of  the  vessel.  Hence  the  State  lavfs  which  in- 
hibited the  use  of  steam  as  a  means  of  propulsion,  came  into 
direct  collision  with  both  the  general  coasting  license  and  that 
granted  to  steamboats,  and  was  void.  The  injunction  was  dis- 
solved and  the  State  Court  directed  to  dismiss  the  bill  filed  for 
relief. 

In  eliminating  those  elements  of  the  opinion  which  do  not 
necessarily  support  the  judgment  entered,  there  is  no  inten- 
tion to  slight  the  points  which  occupy  fully  one-third  of  the 
opinion,  and  which  were  discussed  as  affording  light  from  the 
context  of  the  Constitution.  In  these  pages  they  arc  taken 
up  in  connection  with  their  appropriate  cases,  and  it  is  merely 
necessary  tp  anticipate  here  the  statement  of  their  natural  re- 
sult, that  the  power  of  Congress  to  refrain,  as  well  as  to  act, 
is  exclusive  of  any  State  action.  Justice  Johnson  dissented 
solely  because  the  judgment  of  the  Court  was  not  placed  upon 
this  larger  ground,  so  that  there  is  here  shown  the  curious, 
though  satisfactory  result  of  a  dissenting  opinion  becoming  the 
law  of  the  land  without  overruling  the  jprinciples  of  the  judg- 
ment actually  entered. 
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Affirming  this  position  as  well  as  the  similar  sentiments  of 
Justice  Grier  in  the  Passenger  Cases^  (1849)  7  How.  (4S  U.  S.) 
283,462,  Justice  Bradley,  in  Walling  v.  Michigan  (1S86),  1 16 
U.  S.  446,456,  called  attention  to  the  modifications  subsequently 
established  in  Coolcy  v.  Part  Wardens,  infra,  and  other  decis- 
ions, and  pointed  out  that  the  complete  doctrine,  as  stated 
above  on  page  420,  was  well  summarized  by  Justice  Field,  in 
Mobile  V.  Kimball,  infra. 

The  effect  of  the  license  was  the  actual  point  decided :  Per 
Barbour,  J.,  The  Mayor^  etc.,  v.  Miln  (1837),  11  Peters  (36 
U.  S.)  134;  Catron,  J.,  License  Cases  (1847),  5  How.  (46 
U.  S.)  504,  602 ;  Gray,  J.,  dissenting  in  the  Original  Package 
Case,  infra  :  that  is,  that  the  grant  of  power  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, accompanied  by  Congressional  legislation  under  it, 
operated  as  an  inhibition  upon  the  State  as  respects  the  subject 
legislated  upon :  Fielv,  ],,  Mobile  Co.  v.  JCwiball {iSSo),  102 
U.S.,  691,  699;  Gloucester  Ferry  Co,  v.  Pa.  (1885),  114  Id., 
196,  211. 

All  Judges  agree  in  considering  this  a  great  and  leading 
case  on  the  subject  of  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  but 
not  alone  from  the  point  decided.  The  principles,  and  even 
the  dicta  of  the  great  Chief  Justice  have  become  parts  of  the 
constitutional  principles  of  the  country,  quite  as  much  as  the 
written  words  of  the  Constitution  itself;  and  in  this  aspect, 
the  objections  of  advocates  of  the  fullest  local  power  possible, 
are  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  the  approbation  of 
men  of  like  mind  with  Marshall  and  his  associate  Justices. 
What  errors  have  been  successfully  pointed  out  ? 

Reversing  the  course  of  time,  and  taking  the  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  Original  Package  Case  first,  Justice  Gr.\y  there 
points  out  the  restraint  put  upon  the  principles  of  this  case  by 
Marshall  himself  in  Willson  v.  Black  Bird  Creek  Marsh  Co,, 
infra;  similarly  Justice  Catron,  License  Cases {\i^y),  5  How. 
(46  U.  S.)  504,  60s  ;  Chief  Justice  Taxey,  Id.  583,  and  dissent- 
ing in /'tf.  v.  Wlieeling  Bridge  Ct?.  (1851),  13  How.  (54  U.  S.) 
518,  586-7. 

The  Granger  cases  (1877),  4  Otto  (94  U.  S.)  155,  183,  do 
not  notice  Gibbons  v.  Ogdcn,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  af- 
fecting its  principles  ;  but  the  general  subject  of  rates  even  for 
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interstate  transportation  forms  so  large  a  division  of  the  law 
and  one  so  separable  that  it  is  omitted  here  for  want  of  space. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Gibbons  v.  Ogden\i2S  distinguish- 
ed in  Morgan  v.  Par/iam  (1872),  16  Wall.  (83  U.  S.)  471,  475, 
but  the  same  fundamental  principle  was  applied  in  each  case, 
and  the  only  countenance  to  such  an  idea  arises  from  the  dif- 
ference in  the  facts ;  the  great  case  denying  that  interstate 
commerce  could  be  compelled  to  obtain  a  State  license,  and 
the  later  equally  denying  the  right  of  a  State  to  tax  a  coaster 
away  from  her  home  port. 

So  far  as  77ie  Genesee  C/tie/ {18$?),  12  How.  (53  U.  S.)4S2. 
•established  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Courts  upon  the  navigability  of  the  water,  and  not  the  com- 
merce borne  upon  the  water,  there  is  no  conflict  with  Gibbons 
V.  Ogdcn,  for  the  cases  relate  to  entirely  distinct  matters. 

Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Justice  Catron,  in  the  License 
Cases,  infra^  attempted  to  limit  the  power  of  Congress,  so  that 
it  should  not  prevent  State  action,  by  an  exclusive  construction, 
the  former  asserting  (5  How.  581),  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
exclusive  power  of  Congress  was  not  seriously  put  forward 
until  after  the  decision  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  So  iar  as  this  at- 
tempt entered  into  the  law  declared  in  the  License  Cases^  it  will 
.appear  in  the  review  of  those  cases,  to  have  &iled  long  before 
'Chief  Justice  Fuller  came  to  write  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
Jn  the  Original  Package  Case, 

The  Miln  case,  infra^  was  a  serious  attempt  to  undermine  the 
-authority  of  Gibbofis  v.  Ogden^  and  the  disagreement  amongst 
the  Justices  is  not  nearly  so  apparent  in  the  report,  as  in  the 
opinions  of  Justice  Wayne  and  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the 
Passenger  Cases,  infra.  It  is  unnecessary  to  anticipate  further 
than  that  the  attempt  resulted  in  the  principles  first  positively 
formulated  in  Coolcy  v.  Port  Wardens,  infra,  and  now  affirmed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  opinion  in  the  Origincd  Package  Case^ 
without  any  dissent ;  namely,  that  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  States,  is  a  unit,  but  if  particular  subjects 
within  its  operation  do  not  require  the  application  of  a  general 
or  uniform  system,  the  States  may  legislate  in  regard  to  them 
with  a  view  to  local  needs  and  circumstances,  until  Congress 
•otherwise  directs. 
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V. 

Congress  has  exclusive  power  over  tlu  importation  of  foreign 
merchandise^  and  no  State  can  require  the  payment  of  a  tax^  or 
license^  before  the  sale  by  the  importer,  in  the  original  package. 

Foreign  goods  are  imported  by  merchants  for  sale  and  their 
sales  cannot  be  restricted  further  than  their  importations  may  be. 

Imported  merchandise,  upon  which  the  duties  have  been  paid, 
is  not  subf'ect  to  State  taxation  while  in  the  possession  of  the  im- 
porter and  in  the  original  packages^  though  offered  for  sede. 

When  an  original  package  has  been  used  or  exchanged  by 
breaking  up  for  use  or  retail  sale,  and  also  when  it  lias  been  sold 
•iy  the  importer  in  its  original  condition,  it  loses  its  distinctive 
character  of  an  import  and  becomes  subject  to  the  powers  of  the 
State. 

A  tax  upon  the  dealer  is,  in  effect,  a  tax  upon  the  goods  them-^ 
selves. 

Brawnetal.v.  The  State  of MarylandiiZij),  12  Wheat  (25  U. 
S.)  4i9,came  up  from  the  G>urt  of  Appeals  of  Maryland,  where  a 
judgment  of  the  City  Court  of  Baltimore,  upon  a  demurrer  to 
an  indictment,  had  been  affirmed,  and  the  present  plaintifls  in 
error  condenmed  for  not  taking  out  a  license  as  importers  of 
foreign  articles.  They  denied  that  the  State  could  re- 
<iuire  such  a  license  as  the  right  to  collect  fifty  dollars  was  a 
right  which  would  authorize  any  sum  as  the  license  fee ;  that 
is,  the  power  to  lay  such  a  tax  was  a  power  to  destroy  or  pro- 
hibit, which  had  been  declared  outside  of  the  present  powers  of 
the  States  in  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland  (18 19),  4  Wheat  (17  U. 
S.)3i6. 

The  indictment  had  been  founded  upon  an  Act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Maryland,  passed  in  1 821,  entitled — 

An  Act  snpplementary  to  the  Act  laying  Duties  on  Licenses  to  Retailers 
of  Dry  Goods,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Sbction  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  all  importers  of  foreign  articles  or 
commodities  of  dry  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  by  bale  or  package,  or 
of  wine,  rum,  brandy,  whisky  and  other  distilled  spirituous  liquors,  etc, 
and  other  persons  selling  the  same  by  wholesale,  bale,  or  package,  hogs- 
head, barrel  or  tierce,  shall,  before  they  are  authorized  to  sell,  take  out  a 
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license,  as  by  the  orij^inal  act  is  directctl,  for  which  they  shall  pay  fifty 
dollars  ;  and  in  case  of  iie^^lect  or  refusal  to  take  out  such  liccuse,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  ]>ciiaUics  a!i«l  forfeitures  as  arc  prescribed  by  the  ori- 
ginal act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement. 

Under  this  Act,  Chief  Justice  ^larshall  considered  the  ques- 
tion for  solution  was  a  sini^le  one  with  two  aspects  arising  from 
two  separate  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  the  Eighth  and  Tenth 
Sections  of  the  First  Article. 

The  cause  depends  entirely  on  the  question,  whether  the  Iq^latore  of 
a  State  can  constitutionally  require  an  importer  of  foreign  articles  to  take 
out  a  license  from  tlic  State,  licforc  he  sliall  be  permitted  to  sell  a  bale  or 
package  so  imported:    (12  Wheat.  25  U.  S.  436.) 

That  this  was  the  precise  point  for  decision  was  observed 
by  Justice  Barbour  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in 
The  Mayor,  etc.,  v.  Miln  (1837),  11  Peters  (36  U.  S.)  134;  and 
by  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the  License  Cases  {i^/^j),  5  How. 
(46  U.  S.)  575,  where  he  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrine 
denying  such  power  to  the  State.  He  had  been  counsel  for 
the  State  of  Maryland  in  the  Brown  case,  and  he  now  thought 
the  rule  was  a  safe  and  just  one,  and  most  in  harmony  with 
the  obvious  intention  of  the  Constitution. 

Attention  is  called  to  this  statement  of  the  point  decided^ 
because  there  have  been  those  who  have  considered  this  case 
to  have  been  overruled  by  Woodruffs.  Parkam  (1868),  infra, 
where  a  tax  upon  all  auction  sales  in  the  city  of  Mobile  was 
sustained  although  some  of  the  goods  sold  were  from  another 
State.  The  tax  was  sustained  because  there  was  no  attempt 
to  discriminate ;  it  was  imposed  upon  all  sales  and  all  persons 
making  auction  sales. 

Under  the  Tenth  Section  of  the  First  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitution {ante,  page  425),  the  Chief  Justice  coincided  with  the 
argument  urged  against  the  State — 

Whether  the  prohibition  to  * 'lay  imports,  or  duties  on  imports  or  ex- 
ports," proceeded  from  an  apprehension  that  the  power  might  be  so  ex- 
ercised as  to  disturb  that  equality  among  the  States  which  was  generally 
advantageous,  or  tliat  haniiouy  between  them,  which  it  was  desirable  to 
preserve,  or  to  maintain  unimpaired  our  commercial  connections  with 
foreign  nations,  or  to  confer  this  source  of  revenue  on  tlie  government  of 
tlie  Union,  or  whatever  other  motive  might  have  induced  the  prohibition, 
it  is  plain  that  the  object  would  l)e  as  completely  defeated  by  a  power  to 
tax  the  article  in  the  hauls  ort!ic  :ni]>.jrter,  the  instant  it  was  landefl.  as 
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by  a  power  to  tax  it  while  entering  port.  There  is  no  difference  between 
a  power  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  an  article,  ami  a  power  to  prohibit  its  intro- 
duction into  the  country.  The  one  would  be  a  necessiiry  consequence  of 
the  other.  No  goods  would  be  imported  if  none  could  be  sold.  No  ob- 
ject of  auy  description  can  l)e  accoin  pi  i&hed  by  laying  a  duty  on  impor- 
tation, which  may  not  be  accomplished  with  ec]ual  certainty  by  laying  a 
duty  on  the  thing  imported  in  the  hands  of  the  importer.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  same  power  which  imposes  a  light  duty,  can  impose  a\ery  heavy 
one,  one  which  amounts  to  a  prohibition.  Questions  of  power  do  not  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  to  which  it  may  be  exercised :  (12  Wheat.  25  U.  S. 
439) 

This  position  did  not  command  entire  assent,  though  it  was 
strong  enough  to  induce  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  avoid  it  with  the  remark — 

If  the  sale  be  prohibited,  it  may,  notwithstandiu)^,  be  intrtxluccd  for  use 
by  the  person  importing,  for  export  to  another  country,  or  for  tlic  pnqnisc 
of  being  sent  to  another  State  and  sold  tlierc,  if  a  s:iie  there  be  lawful: 
Parker,  C.  J.,  Pierce  v.  The  State  (1843),  '7  N.  H.  5S6. 

Of  course,  the  law  is  now  declared  otherwise,  in  conformity 
with  the  sentiments  of  Marshall.  See  the  decisions  and  ci- 
tations in  the  opinion  in  The  Original  Package  Case,  infra. 

Coming  nearer  to  the  precise  case  before  the  Court,  it  was 
argued  that  the  tax  demanded  was  upon  the  person,  and  not 
on  the  traffic.     To  this  Marshall  answered — 

It  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  this  is  varying  the  form, 
without  varying  the  substance.  It  is  treating  a  prohibition  which  is  gen- 
cral,  as  if  it  were  confined  to  a  particular  mode  of  doing  the  forbidden 
thing.  All  must  perceive  that  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  an  article,  imported 
only  for  sale,  is  a  tax  on  the  article  itself.  It  is  true,  the  State  may  tax 
occupations  generally,  but  this  tax  must  be  paid  by  those  who  employ 
the  individual,  or  is  a  tax  on  his  business.  The  lawyer,  the  physician, 
or  the  mechanic,  must  either  charge  more  on  the  article  in  which  he  deals, 
or  the  thing  itself  is  taxed  through  his  person.  This  the  State  has  a  riv^ht 
to  do,  because  no  constitutional  prohibition  extends  to  it.  So,  a  tax  on 
the  occupation  of  an  importer  is,  in  like  manner,  a  tax  on  importation. 
It  must  add  to  the  price  of  the  article,  and  be  paid  by  tlie  consumer,  or  by 
the  importer  himself,  in  like  manner  as  a  direct  duty  on  the  article  itself 
would  be  made.  This  the  State  has  not  a  right  to  do,  because  it  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution :     (Id.  444.) 

In  the  other  aspect  of  the  case,  under  the  Eighth  Section  of 
the  Commerce  clause  of  the  First  Article  of  the  Constitution, 
there  was  an  affirmance  of  the  general  principle  laid   down   in 
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Gibbons  v.  Ogdcn  {supra,  page  432),  where  the  extent  of  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  was  de- 
clared to  be  without  limitations  other  than  those  placed  upon 
it  by  the  Constitution.     In  the  language  of  Makshajjl — 

The  power  is  co-extensive  with  the  snbject  npon  which  it  acts  and  can- 
not be  stopped  at  the  external  boundary  of  the  State,  but  must  enter  its  in- 
terior *♦♦*♦♦♦  If  this  power  reaches  the  interior  of  the  State,  and, 
may  there  be  exercised,  it  must  be  capable  of  authorizing  the  sale  of  those 
articlcswhich  it  introduces.  Commerce  is  intercourse;  one  of  its  most 
ordinary  ingredients  is  traffic  ♦  ♦  »  ♦*  Sale  is  the  object  of  importation, 
and  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  that  intercourse  of  which  importation 
constitutes  a  part.  It  is  as  essential  an  ingredient,  as  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  the  entire  thing,  then,  as  the  importation  itself.  It  most  be 
considered  a  component  part  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Congress 
has  a  right,  not  only  to  authorize  importation,  but  to  authorize  the  im- 
porter to  sell  *****  The  power  claimed  by  the  State  is,  in  its  nature, 
in  conflict  with  tliat  given  to  Congress ;  and  the  greater  or  less  extent  in 
which  it  may  be  exercised,  does  not  enter  into  the  enquiry  coBccming  its 
existence  *  *  *  *  Any  charge  on  the  introduction  and  incorporation  of 
the  articles  into  and  with  the  mass  of  property  in  the  country,  must  be 
hostile  to  the  power  given  to  Congress  to  rqgnlate  commerce,  since  an 
essential  part  of  that  regulation,  and  the  principal  object  of  it,  is  to  pre- 
scribe the  regular  means  for  accomplishing  that  introduction  and  incor- 
poration :    (12  Wheat  25  U.  S.  446-d.) 

In  this  case,  the  rule  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  ante,  P^^  426, 
received  a  necessary  limitation,  to  prevent  the  abridgment  of 
the  power  of  taxation  by  the  State — 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  words  of  the  prohibition  ought  not  to  be 
pressed  to  their  utmost  extent ;  that  in  our  complex  system,  the  object  of 
powers  conferred  on  the  government  of  the  Union,  and  the  nature  of  the 
often  conflicting  powers  which  remain  in  the  States,  must  always  be 
taken  into  view,  and  may  aid  in  expounding  the  words  of  any  particular 
clause.  But,  while  we  admit  that  sound  principles  of  construction  ought 
to  restrain  all  courts  from  carrying  the  words  of  the  prohibition  beyond 
the  object  the  Constitution  is  intended  to  secure,  tliat  tlicre  must  be  a 
point  of  time  when  tlie  prohibition  ceases,  and  the  power  of  the  State  to 
tax  commences ;  we  cannot  admit  that  this  point  of  time  is  the  instant 
that  the  articles  enter  the  country.  It  is,  we  think,  obvious,  that  this  con- 
struction would  defeat  the  prohibition :    (12  Wheat  25  U.  S.  441.) 

Realizing  that  this  prohibition  upon  State  taxation  might  be 
so  construed  as  to  deprive  the  State  of  its  rightful  powers,  the 
language  already  quoted  on  page  440  supra,  was  followed  by 
a  definition  which  embraced  the  now  well-known  term  used  as 
a  part  of  the  title  of  these  pages. 
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The  power  [of  the  Stale  lu  Ux]  and  the  [Constitutional]  restriction  upon 
it,  though  quite  distinguishable  when  they  do  not  approach  each  other, 
may  yet,  like  intervening  colors  bet wceu  black  and  white,  approach  so 
nearly  as  to  perplex  the  understanding,  as  colors  perplex  the  vision  in 
marking  the  distinction  between  them.  Yet  the  distinction  exists,  and 
must  be  marked  as  the  cases  arise.  Till  they  do  arise,  it  might  be  pre- 
mature to  state  any  rule  as  being  universal  in  its  application.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  present  to  say ,  generally,  that  when  the  importer  has  so 
acted  upon  the  thing  imported  that  it  has  become  incorporated  and  mixed 
up  with  the  mass  of  property  in  the  country,  it  has,  perhaps,  lost  its  dis- 
tinctive character  as  an  import,  and  has  become  subject  to  the  taxing 
power  of  the  State,  but  while  remaining  the  property  of  the  importer,  in 
his  warehouse,  in  the  original  form  or  package  in  which  it  was  imported, 
a  tax  upon  it  is  too  plainly  a  duty  on  imports,  to  escape  the  prohibition  in 
the  Constitution :    (Id.  441-2.) 

The  precise  case  here  supposed  arose  in  California  {Low  v. 
Austin,  1872,  13  Wall.  80  U.  S.  29),  where  an  attempt  to  as- 
sess imported  wines  for  local  taxation  was  sustained  by  the 
State  Supreme  "Court,  but  that  judgment  was  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Justice  Field  delivering 
the  opinion.  The  duty  had  been  paid  on  these  wines,  and  the 
importer  then  stored  them  in  the  original  packages  awaiting  a 
sale.  The  California  Judges  (Temple,  Wallace,  Crockett 
and  Sprague),  thought  this  case  did  not  rest  upon  the  same 
principle  as  Brown  v.  Maryland, — 

In  this  case,  no  tax  is  levied  upon  imports ;  as  such,  they  are  not  subject- 
ed to  any  buzden  as  a  class,  and  we  did  not  understand  the  case  oi  Brown 
Y.  Maryland  as  going  to  the  extent  of  establishing  that  an  ad  valorem 
tax  by  the  State,  upon  the  property  of  its  citizens,  would  be  in  coufiict 
with  this  provision,  even  though  a  portion  of  such  values  were  invested 
in  imported  goods  still  in  the  original  packages  and  unsold.  We  see  no 
reason  why  imported  goods  exposed  in  the  store  of  a  merchant  for  sale, 
do  not  constitute  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  State,  as  much  as  domestic 
goods  similarly  situated.  A  tax  which  is  imposed  upon  all  the  property 
of  the  State  cannot  in  any  sense  be  considered  a  tax  upon  coninicrcc.  It 
has  no  tendency  to  discourage  importations.  *  *  The  tax  prohibited 
must  be  a  tax  upon  the  character  of  tlie  goods  as  importations,  rather 
than  upon  the  goods  themselves  as  property. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  State  illustrated  the  argument 
that  the  State  could  tax,  by  asserting  that  this  wine  was 
placed  where  thieves  might  break  through  and  steal,  but  for 
the  local  police  force. 

But  the  obvious  answer  to  tliis  position  is  found  in  the  fact,  which  is,  in 
substance,  expressed  in  the  citations  made  from  the  opinions  of  Marsuali* 
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and  Tan i;v, that  the  ^oinIs  iiii|X)rtc<l  do  not  lose  their  character  as  imports, 
and  l>ecouic  incorp>orated  into  the  uuiss  of  property  of  the  State,  until  they 
have  passed  from  the  control  of  the  importer,  or  been  broken  up  by  him 
from  their  original  cases.  Whilst  retaining  their  character  as  imports,  a  tax 
upon  them,  in  any  shape,  is  within  the  constitutional  prohibition  :  PiBU>» 
J.,  Low  V.  Austin  (1872),  13  Wall.  (80  U.  S.)  29,  34. 

This  idea  seems  to  have  had  some  local  prevalence,  as  it  is 
combatted,  though  without  reference  to  this  denial^by  Deady, 
D.  J.,  in  U.  S.  V.  Bridelman  (1881),  U.  S.  Dist  Ct,  Dist.  Ore., 
7  Fed.  Repr.  894.  901. 

Afterwards,  the  case  of  an  export  arose  by  an  attempt  to 
tax  logs  purchased  for  export  and  at  the  place  of  export,  wait- 
ing shipment  to  a  foreign  country.  The  tax  was  declared  in- 
valid, on  the  authority  of  Braivn  v.  Maryland  and  Low  v. 
Austin,  by  Woods,  Circ.  J.,  Clarke  &  Co.  v.  Clarke  (1877),  U. 
S.  Circ.  Ct,  S,  Dist.  Ga.,  3  Woods  408. 

The  same  judges  concurred  in  Brown  v.  Maryland  as  in 
Gibbofis  V.  Qg-r/i'n,  page  432,  but  Justice  Thompson  dissented,  on 
the  ground  that  nothing  more  was  required  by  the  Maryland 
law  than  that  retail  and  wholesale  dealers  in  foreign  merchan- 
dise must  take  out  a  license  for  authority  to  sell ;  that  this  li- 
cense in  the  case  of  retail  dealers  was  thought  to  be  no  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  ;  that  the  wholesale  dealer  was  such 
in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  State  only ;  that  he  had  been 
indicted  for  selling  without  a  license  and  not  for  importing; 
and  that  there  would  be  no  doubt  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion if  the  State  law  had  required  a  license  to  import.  The 
Court  was  thus  unanimous  on  the  subject  of  importation  and 
the  great  majority  thought  importation  included  the  right  to 
sell  in  the  original  package.  The  dissenting  judge  thought 
that  the  imports  were  not  even  protected  by  stopping  at  the 
line  of  the  original  package,  as  the  moment  it  was  broken,  the 
State  laws  would  apply  and  effectually  serve  to  restrain  im- 
ports; not  being  willing  to  go  to  that  extreme,  Justice  Thomp- 
son dissented. 

The  Miln  case  (infrti)  necessarily  involved  the  principles  of 
this  case,  when  it  raised  the  question  of  the  correctness  of  the 
principles  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogdcn  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  anticipate, 
as  the  final  result  has  been  a  complete  affirmance. 
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VI. 

State  laws  affecting  commerce  are  valid  in  the  absence  of 
Congressional  legislation,  and  in  the  case  of  a  subject  not  require 
ing  a  general  regulation. 

Such  a  subject  is  a  dam  or  bridge  interfering  with  commerce 
in  a  stream  wholly  within  a  State  though  flowing  into  an  inter- 
state body  of  water. 

Such  laws  are  the  exercise  of  the  reserved  police  powers  of  the 
State. 

The  case  of  Thompson  Wilson,  et  al.,  v.  The  Black  Bird  Creek 
Marsh  Company  (iS2g),  2  Peters  (27  U.  S.)  245,  arose  from 
the  erection  of  a  dam  across  a  small  salt  water  creek  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  under  the  authority  of  the  State  law  passed 
in  February  1822.  The  owers  of  a  sloop  called  the  Sally, 
broke  down  the  dam  which  had  been  erected,  and  defended 
their  action  under  the  Commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
This  was  denied  by  Chief  Justice  Marshau.  in  delivering  the 
opinion,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  not  acted,  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  action,  the  neighboring  meadows  might 
be  kept  dry  and  the  health  of  the  community  improved  by 
such  schemes,  even  though  the  tide  had  flowed  above  where 
the  dam  was  erected ;  the  language  of  the  opinion  on  this 
point  was: 

If  Congress  had  passed  any  act  which  bore  upon  the  case;  any  act  in 
ezecntion  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
control  State  legislation  over  these  small,  navigable  creeks  into  which  the 
tide  flows  and  which  abound  throughout  the  lower  country  of  the  Middle 
and  Sonthem  States,  we  should  feel  not  much  difficulty  in  saying  that  a 
State  law  coming  in  conflict  with  such  act,  would  be  void.  The  repug- 
nancy of  the  law  of  Delaware  to  the  Constitution's  placed  entirely  on  its  re- 
pugnancy to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States  ;  a  power  which  has  not  been  so  exercised  as  to 
afiiect  the  question :    (2  Peters,  27  U.  S.  252.) 

This  case  was  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  Chestnut  Street 
Bridge  Case,{Gilman  v.  Phila.  1866,  3  Wall  70  U.  S.  713, 
727-9)  on  an  opinion  by  Justice  Swayne,  with  the  con- 
currence of  Justice  Chase,  and  Justices  Grier,  Nelson, 
Miller  and  Field,  the  dissent  being  by  Justices  Cliff(>rd, 
Wayne  and    David   Davis;  and   again   affirmed   in   Pound 
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V.  Turck  (1878),  5  Otto  (95  U.  S.)  459,  in  an  opinion 
by  Justice  Miller,  with  the  concurrence  of  Chief  Justice 
Waite  and  Justices  Strong,  Hunt,  Swayne,  Field,  Bradley 
and  Harlan,  Justice  Clifford  also  concurring,  though  still 
adhering  to  the  principles  of  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Gilman 
V.  PMa.  It  is  used  by  Justice  Strong,  in  Transportation  Co. 
V.  Cliicago  (1879),  99  U.  S.  63  s,  643,  with  the  assent  of  all  the 
last  mentioned  Justices,  except  Hunt  (who  was  absent) ;  by 
Justice  Field,  in  Cardivell  \.  Bridge  Co,  (1884),  113  U.  S. 
205,  209,  with  the  assent  of  Justices  Miller,  Bradley,  Har- 
lan, Woods,  Matthews,  Gray  and  BLATCHFORDy  Chief  Jus- 
tice Waite  being  absent ;  and  by  Justices  Gray,  Harlan  and 
Brewer,  in  their  dissent  in  the  Original  Package  Case^  infra. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  observe  that  this  quotation  from 
Marshall's  opinion  has  been  supposed  to  demonstrate  that  he 
did  not  hold  to  the  exclusive  view  of  the  power  of  Congress 
which  has  subsequently  been  deduced  from  his  language  in  the 
preceding  cases.  If  such  inference  should  be  correct,  then  the 
Chief  Justice  should  be  classed  with  Kent  and  those  who 
hold  that  the  State  may  legislate  until  Congress  acts.  See 
pages  42 1 ,  430,  43 1 ,  supra. 

This  understanding  of  Marshall's  views  was  held  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney  and  Justices  Woodbury  and  Catron,  in  the 
License  Cases,  5  How.  (46  U.  S.)  583,  605.  625,  although  the 
latter  recognized  the  conflicting  statements  of  two  contempor- 
aneous Justices,  Thompson  and  Story,  in  the  Miln  Case, 
infra,  Taney  repeated  this  sentiment  in  his  dissent  in  the 
Wheeling  Bridge  Case,  13  How.  (54  U.  S.)  518,  585. 

Justice  Daniel  was  on  the  bench  when  the  License  Cases 
were  decided,  but  made  no  allusion  to  this  case  until  the  Pas- 
senger Cases  came  before  the  court,  when  he,  too,  joined  in 
holding  that — 

The  case  of  Wilson  v.  The  Blackbird  Creek  Marsh  Company  affirms, 
in  language  too  explicit  for  misapprehension,  that  the  States  may, 
by  tlieir  legislation,  create  what  may  Ix;  obstmctious  of  tlie  means  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  subject  to  the  controlling  and  paramount  authority  of 
Congress  :**    (7  How.  48  U.  S.  500.) 

And  similarly,  when  dissenting  in  the  Whcdiug  Bridge  Case, 
13  How.  (54  U.  S.)  518,  599.     And  the  dissent  of  Chief  Jus- 
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tice  Waite  and  Justices  Harlan  and  Gray,  in  Bowman  v. 
Chicago  &  N,  IV.  RR.  Co.  (1888),  125  U.  8.521-2.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  survivors  (Gray  and  Harlan)  dissent  in  the 
Original  Package  Case,  infra,  where  their  views  are  stated  at 
length.  Still,  Chief  Justice  Waite,  eleven  years  previous,  had 
explained  that — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  ezclnaiTe  power  haa  been  conferred  up- 
on Congresa  in  respect  to  the  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  sereral 
Slates.  The  difficulty  has  never  been  as  to  the  existence  of  this  power, 
but  as  to  what  is  to  be  deemed  an  encroachment  upon  it :  Hall  v.  De- 
Cuir  (1877),  5  Otto  (95  U.  S.)  485>  488. 

Chief  Justice  Waitb  also  argued  with  Justice  Bradley  (one 
of  the  majority  of  the  G>urt  in  the  Original  Package  Case, 
{infra),  and  with  Justice  Gray  in  dissenting  from  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  in  IVaiasA,  Si.  L.  &  P.  RR.  Co:  v.  Illinois 
(1886),  118  U.  S.  557,  where  the  State  was  denied  the  power 
to  regulate  interstate  freight  and  passenger  rates. 

At  the  turning  point  in  the  line  of  decisions,  which  now  fix 
the  exclusive  power  of  Congress,  Justice  Curtis  thought  this 
case  authority  that  the  States  might  legislate  in  the  absence  of 
Congressional  legislation:  Codey  v.  Port  Wardens  (185 1), 
12  How.  (53  U.  S.)  299,  319. 

Though  the  Justices  of  the  Court  which  had  decided  GHh 
bens  V.  Ogden,  and  Wilson  v.  Marsh  Co,,  passed  away,  there 
were  immediately  those  among  their  successors  who  combat* 
ted  the  inference  drawn  by  Taney  and  the  Justices  of  his 
school  of  political  thought.  Thus,  Justice  McLean,  in  the 
•  Passenger  Cases,  (1849)  7  How.  (48  U.  S.)  283, 397,  pointed  out 
that  the  language  used,  while  less  guarded  than  usual, 
should  be  construed  in  reference  with  the  question  before  the 
Court,  especially  as  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  was  cited  and  not  even 
distinguished,  much  less  overruled;  and  in  Cooley  \.  Port 
Wardens  (iSsi),  12  How.  (53  U.  S.)  299,  324,  again  alluded 
to  this  case  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  restraining  to 
the  facts  of  the  case,  so  important  a  principle  as  that  supposed 
to  lie  in  this  opiniqn.  In  the  U'lueling  Bridge  Case,  the  same 
Justice  distinguished  this  case  as  different  in  principle,  adding, 
in  his  understanding  of  the  opinion,  that — 
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The  Chief  Justice  [Marshall  had  virtually]  said  it  was  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  small  creeks,  which  the  tide  makes  navigable  a  short 
distance,  are  within  the  general  commercial  regulation,  and  that  in  such 
cases  of  doubt,  it  would  1)e  better  for  the  Court  to  follow  the  lead  of  Con- 
gress :  (13  How.  54  U.  S.  566.) 

Ill  Oilman  v.  PliUadelphia  (1866),  3  Wall.  (70  U.  S.)  713, 
743,  Justices  Clifford,  Wayne  and  David  Davis  thought  that 
no  man  living  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  views  of 
Marshall  and  his  associates  had  changed,  between  Gibbonsv. 
Ogden  and  Wilson  v.  Marsh  Co.  As  these  dissenting  Justices 
held  this  case  second  in  point  of  importance  to  no  one  de- 
livered by  Marshall,  they  considered  that  it  decided  the  dam 
in  question  to  have  been  erected  under  the  reserved  police 
powers  of  the  State.  Justice  Clifford  repeated  these  senti- 
ments in  his  concurring  opinion  in  Hall  v.  De  Cuir  (1877)  S 
Otto.  (95  U.  S.)  485,  514,  516,  with  approving  mention  of  Jus- 
tice McLean's  statement,  supra. 

In  CardweUv,  American  Rviter  Bridge  Co,  (1884),  113  U.  S. 
205,  Justice  Field  cited  this  case  and  those  following  it,  with 
the  explanation  that — 

These  cases  illustrate  the  general  doctrine,  now  fully  recognized,  that 
the  commercial  power  of  Congress  is  ezclnsive  of  State  authority  only 
when  the  subjects  upon  which  it  is  exerted,  are  national  in  their  character, 
and  admit  and  require  uniformity  of  regulations  affecting  alike  all  tlie 
States,  and  that  when  tlie  subjects  within  that  power  are  local  in  their  na- 
ture or  operation,  or  constitute  mere  aids  to  commerce,  the  States  may 
provide  for  their  regulation  and  management,  until  Congress  intervenes 
and  supersedes  their  action :    (Id.) 

To  the  same  effect,  per  Bradley^  J.  Williamctte  Iron  Bridge 
Co,  V.  Hatch  (1887),  125  U.  S.  I,  8  ;  Lamar,  J.  Kiddv.  Pearson 
(1888).  128  Id.,  I,  23. 

VIL 

A  state  may  legislate  for  the  safety,  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  its  inhabitants,  except  when  it  is  restrained  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

A  state  may  require  the  commander  of  a  vessel  arrnnng  at  a 
port  tvithin  its  jurisdiction,  to  report  his  passenger  list. 

The  Mayor,  etc.,  of  New  York  v.  Miln  (1837),  1 1  Peters  (36 
U.  S.)    102,    raised   the   question    of  the   constitutionality   of 
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another  statute  of  New  York  (that  of  February  ii,  1824),  un- 
der which  an  action  was  begun  in  the  Superior  Court  of  that 
<uty  against  the  consignee  of  the  ship  Emily  for  not  reporting 
the  passenger  list  The  consignee  being  an  alien,  removed 
the  case  into  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
murrer to  the  declaration :  on  a  division  of  opinion  be* 
tween  the  judges,  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
section  requiring  the  certificate  by  the  captain  of  such  passen- 
ger list,  was  certified  into  the  Supreme  Court :  See  page  145 
of  the  report,  and  per  Justice  Wavne,  in  the  Passenger  Cases 
{1849),  7  Howard  (48  U.  S.)  430.  That  section  was  thus  sum- 
marized by  Justice  Barbour  : — 

The  statute,  among  other  things,  enacts  that  every  master  or  coDimamlcr 
of  any  ship  or  other  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  from  any 
country  out  of  tlie  United  States,  or  from  any  other  of  the  T'nited  States 
than  the  State  of  New  York,  shall,  within  twenty -four  hours  after  the  ar- 
rival of  such  ship  or  vessel  in  the  said  port,  make  a  report  in  writing,  on 
oath  or  affirmation  to  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  or,  in  case  of 
his  sickness  or  absence,  to  the  Recorder  of  the  said  City,  of  tlie  name, 
place  of  birth  and  last  legal  settlement,  age  and  occupation  of  every  per* 
son  who  shall  have  been  brought  as  a  passenger  in  such  ship  or  vessel,  on 
her  last  voyage  from  any  country  out  of  the  United  States  into  tlie  port  of 
New  York,  or  any  of  the  United  States,  and  from  any  of  the  United  States 
other  than  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  City  of  New  York,  and  of  all  pas- 
sengers who  shall  have  landed,  or  been  suffered  or  permitted  to  laud  from 
such  ship  or  vessel,  at  any  place,  during  such  her  last  voyage,  or  have 
been  put  on  board,  or  suffered,  or  permitted  to  go  on  board  of  any  other 
ship  or  vessel,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  said  City,  under  the 
penalty  on  such  master  or  commander,  and  the  owner  or  owners,  consignee 
or  consignees  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  severally  and  respectively  of  seventy- 
five  dollars  for  every  person  neglected  to  l>e  reported  as  afurcs^iid  and  for 
every  person,  whose  name,  place  of  birth,  and  last  legal  settlement,  age, 
.  and  occup;ition,  or  either  or  any  of  such  particulars  shall  be  falsely  re- 
ported as  aforesaid,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  as  therein  provided. 

Justice  Story,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  made  a  fuller  state 
ment  (page  153)  though  disclosing  no  other  matters  to  intlii- 
ence  the  decision. 

The  case  was  first  reached  during  the  lifetime  of  M moiiai.;  . 
in  January  term,  1833,  but  the  C<'irt  declined  tu  cuii-nier  it 
mtil  a  vacancy  in  the  bench  occa>ior.ed  by  the  rc-^iL^nation  of 
Justice  Duval  should  be  filkd  :  9  Peters  (34  U.  S  )  85.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  died  at  P!;iladelphia,  July  6,  1835,  and  one 
of  the  counsel  for  the  Stat  *  of  Maryland  in  the  Brown  case, 
Vol.  XXXVIII,- J. 
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Roger  Brooke  Taney,  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  and  con- 
firmed December  26,  1835.  The  case  was  then  argued  with- 
out result,  as  the  Justices  were  equally  divided  in  opinion,  and 
before  the  case  was  again  reached,  President  Jackson  appoint- 
ed Philip  Pendleton  Barbour,  March  15, 1836,  to  the  vacant 
Justiceship.  Upon  the  final  disposition  of  the  case,  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Justice  McLean,  agreed  with  Justice  Barbour  in 
the  opinion  read  by  the  latter ;  Justice  Story  dissented ;  Jus- 
tice Thompson  wrote  the  opinion  which  a  majority  of  the  other 
Justices  could  not  agree  to ;  he  then  read  it  as  his  individual 
opinion ;  Justice  Baldwin  afterwards  wrote  a  separate  opinion : 
about  his  assent  to  the  opinion  read  by  Justice  Barbour  there 
seems  to  be  doubt :  See  the  remarks  of  Justice  Wayne  and 
Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the  Passenger  Cases  (1849),  7  How. 
(48  U.  S.)  283,  429,  487 ;  and  Justice  Wayne,  assented  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  only  so  £ir  as  to  agree  that  the  law  of 
New  York  was  valid  as  a  police  regulation.  For  this  reason 
Justice  Barbour  could  only  express  his  own  opinion,  that 
passengers  were  not  the  subject  of  commerce,  and  declare — 

But  we  do  not  place  our  opinion  on  this  gronnd.  We  choose  nther  to 
plant  ourselves  on  what  we  consider  impregnable  positions.  They  are 
these:  that  a  State  has  the  same  undeniable  and  unlimited  jurisdictioii 
over  all  persons  and  things  within  its  territorial  limits,  as  any  foreign  na- 
tion, where  that  jurisdiction  is  not  surrendered,  or  restrained  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  That,  by  virtue  of  this,- it  is  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  boundcn  and  solemn  duty  of  a  State,  to  advance  the  safety^ 
happiness,  and  prosperity  of  its  people,  and  to  provide  for  its  general  weir 
iare,  by  any  and  every  act  of  legislation  which  it  may  deem  to  be  con- 
clusive to  these  ends ;  when  the  power  over  the  particular  subject,  or  the 
manner  of  its  exercise  is  not  surrendered  or  restrained,  in  the  mannec  just 
stated.  That  all  Uiose  powers'which  relate  to  merely  municipal  legislation 
or  what  may,  perhaps,  more  properly  be  called  internal  police  are  not 
thus  surrendered  or  restrained,  and  that,  consequently,  in  relation  to theae^ 
the  authority  of  a  State  is  complete,  unqualified  and  exclusive:  (11 
Peters,  36  U.  S.  139.) 

A  consequence  grew  out  of  this  language  which  was  repud- 
iated in  the  Passenger  Cases  by  Justices  McLean  and  Wavne 
with  the  other  Justices  composing  the  majority  of  the  Court ; 
that  is,  that  the  State  could  exercise  its  a«rthority  from  the 
first  instant  of  the  termination  of  a  voyage,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  principles  of  Brozvn  v.  Maryland, 
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The  dissenting  opinion  of  Stokv  was  placed  upon  the  broad 
ground  that  a  State  could  not  legislate  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
act  upon  subjects  either  within  or  beyond  its  territorial  limits, 
if  such  action  trenched  upon  an  exclusive  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce,  including  passenger  traffic :  (i  i 
Peters,  36  U.  S.  156,  158.)  This  is,  of  course,  open  to  the 
criticism  of  Justice  Thompson,  that  the  Court  had  not  defined 
the  bounds  of  Congressional  authority,  and  to  that  of  Kent. 
{anU,  page  430)  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  State  power,  but 
how  far  may  the  State  go  on  legislating  until  there  is  a  colli- 
sion with  the  power  confided  to  Congress ;  but  it  was,  in  effect, 
adopted  in  the  Passenger  Cases,  infra. 

This  opinion  of  Story,  he  tells  us  himself,  at  the  close  of 
this  dissenting  opinion,  was  concurred  in  by  the  then  late 
Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

Justice  Baldwin's  concurring  opinion  should  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  prefatory  remarks  to  his  General  View  of  the 
Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the 
United  States: 

As  my  opinions  on  constitutional  questions  are  founded  on  a  course  of 
investigation  different  from  that  which  is  usually  taken,  I  cannot,  in  justice 
to  myself,  submit  them  to  the  profession  without  a  full  explanation  of 
what  may  be  deemed  my  peculiar  views  of  the  Constitution.  By  taking 
it  as  the  grant  of  people  of  the  several  States,  I  find  an  easy  solution  of  all 
questions  arising  under  it ;  whereas,  in  taking  it  as  the  grant  uf  tlic  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  aggregate,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  make  its  var- 
ious provisions  consistent  with  each  other,  or  to  find  any  safe  rule  of  in- 
terpreting them  separately .     (Id.  I.) 

This  method  of  viewing  the  Constitution  is  w  orthy  of  this 
passing  notice  because  Baldwin  agreed  with  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  in  Brawn  v.  Maryland  KaA  Gibbons  v.  Ogikn.  Those 
judgments  were  entered  upon  opinions  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, whose  view  of  the  Constitution  was  directly  opposite : — 

The  powers  of  the  General  government,  it  has  been  said,  are  delegated  by 
the  States,  who  alone  are  truly  sovereign  ;  and  nn;.-t  l;c  cxcrcisctl  in  siil)- 
ordination  to  tlie  States,  who  alone  possess  supreme  dominion. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  this  proposition.  The  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  was  indeed  elected  by  the  State  legislatures.  But 
the  instrument,  when  it  came  from  their  hands,  was  a  mere  proposal, 
without  obligation,  or  pretensions  to  it.  It  was  rcporte<l  to  the  then  exist- 
ing Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  a  request  that  it  might  **be  sub- 
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tnittccl  to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  in  each  State  by  the  people 
thereof,  under  the  recomuiciulation  of  its  legislature,  for  their  assent  and 
ratification/*  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  ailopted ;  and  by  the  conven- 
tion, by  Congress,  and  by  the  state  legislatures,  the  instrument  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  They  acted  upon  it  in  the  only  manner  in  which 
they  can  act  safely,  effectively,  and  wisely,  on  such  a  subject,  by  assem- 
bling in  convention.  It  is  true,  tliey  assembled  in  their  several  States — and 
where  else  should  they  have  assembled  ?  No  political  dreamer  was  ever 
wild  enough  to  think  of  breaking  down  the  lines  which  separate  the 
states,  and  of  coni]>ouuding  the  American  people  into  one  common  mass. 
Of  consequence,  when  they  act,  they  act  in  their  states.  But  the  meas- 
ures they  adopt  do  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  be  the  measures  of  the 
people  themselves,  or  become  the  measures  of  the  state  governments. 

From  these  conventions  the  Constitution  derives  its  whole  authority. 
The  government  proceeds  directly  from  the  people;  is  "ofdained  and 
^established"  in  the  name  of  the  people ;  and  is  declared  to  be  ordained, 
"  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquility,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  to  their 
posterity."  The  assent  of  the  states,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  is  im- 
plied in  calling  a  convention,  and  thus  submitting  that  instrument  to  the 
people.  But  the  people  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  it ;  and 
their  act  was  final.  It  required  not  the  affirmance,  and  could  not  be 
negatived,  by  the  State  governments.  The  Constitution,  when  thus 
adopted,  was  of  complete  obligation,  and  bound  the  state  sovereignties: 
McCulloch  V.  The  State  of  Maryland  (1819),  4  Wlieat.  (17  U.  S.)  402—404. 

The  substance  of  this  concurring  opinion  is  still  and  is  like- 
ly to  remain,  the  interpretation,  in  this  direction,  of  the  com- 
merce clause ;  it  is  as  follows  : — 

It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  established  rule  of  constitutional  law, 
that  whenever  anything  which  is  tlie  subject  of  foreign  commerce,  is 
brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  it  becomes  subject  to  taxation 
and  regulation  by  the  laws  of  a  State  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  enforcing 
the  inspection  and  all  analogous  laws,  which  are  a  part  of  its  internal 
police.  And  as  these  law*s  arc  passed  in  virtue  of  an  ori>^dnal  inherent 
right  in  the  people  of  each  State  to  an  exclusive  and  absolute  jurisdiction 
and  legislative  power,  which  the  Constitution  has  neither  grante<l  to  the 
general  government,  nor  prohibited  to  the  States  the  authority  of  these 
laws  is  supreme  and  incapable  of  any  limitation  or  control  by  Congress  : 
Bald.  Views,  188. 

The  construction  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  more  uniform  than  the  diverse  political 
views  of  the  Judges  might  imply. 

The  judgment  in  this  case  decides  nothing  more  than  that 
a  State  may  require  the  name  and  quality  of  every  foreigner 
landing  within  its  borders :  Wayne,  J.,  Passenger  Cases  (1849), 
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7  How.  (48  U.  S.)  283,  423,  425.  And  in  this  respect,  has 
been  recognized  as  good  law  by  Justice  Miller  in  the 
Slaughter  House  Cases  (1873),  16  Wall.  (83  U.  S.)  36,  63, 
and  in  Henderson  v.  The  Mayor  (1876),  92  U.  S.  259,  269,  and 
infra ;zxi!i  by  Justice  Swayne  in  Machine  Co.  v.  Gage  (1880), 
100  U.  S.  676,  678. 

The  precise  point  decided  must  always  be  regarded  in  the 
use  of  this  case,  as  the  principles  of  Marshall  were  there 
seriously  impugned,  and  remained  so  during  a  period  of  four- 
teen years,  during  which  the  divided  Court  agreed  upon  the 
judgment  in  the  License  Cases  and  with  more  unanimity  of  rea- 
son decided  the  Passenger  Cases.  With  Cooley  v.  Part  Ward* 
ens^  the  principles  of  Marshall  began  again  to  prevail  in  the 
Court,  though  the  Justices  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  one 
opinion.  This  is  probably  because  they  have  not  been  able  to 
settle  in  their  own  minds,  a  reasonable  definition  of  the  police 
power  of  the  States. 

VIIL 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  sti^ercU  States  is 
granted  in  the  same  clause^  and  by  the  same  words,  as  tliat  with 
foreign  nations^  and  is  co-extensive  with  it. 

Congress  has  tlie  exclusive  pozver  to  regulate  commerce  among 
tJte  States,  though  it  has  been  supposed  tliat  the  States  might  act 
until  Congress  interfered. 

State  laws  requiring  a  licefise  to  sell  liquors  brought  from  a 
foreign  nation,  or  another  State,  were  considered  to  be  valid,  but 
now  they  ape  declared  to  be  void  so  far  as  respects  their  sale  by 
the  importer  in  the  original  package. 

Pierce  et.  al.  v.  The  State  of  Nciu  Hampshire  (i«S47),  5 
Howard  (46  U.  S.)  505,  was  one  of  three  cases  heard  and  de- 
cided together  and  commonly  known  as  the  License  Cases. 
This  case  came  before  the  highest  court,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature,  in  July  Term,  1843,  on  a  writ  of  error  to  a 
judgment  entered  in  the  Court  of  Common  Picas  at  the  pre- 
ceding January  Term,  upon  an  indictment  for  selling  a  barrel 
of  gin,  in  violation  of  the  State  Act  of  July  4,  iJ^38,  which 
was — 
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An  Act  regulating  the  sale  of  wine  and  spiritaous  litjuors. 

Shction  I.  Be  it  ctiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
in  General  Court  convened,  That  if  any  person  shall,  without  license 
from  the  selectmen  of  the  town  or  place  where  such  person  resides,  sell 
any  wine,  rum,  gin,  brandy  or  other  spirits  in  any  quantity,  or  shall  sell 
any  mixed  liquora,  part  of  which  are  spirituous,  such  person  to  oflSending, 
for  each  and  every  such  offence,  on  conviction  thereof,  upon  an  indict- 
ment in  the  county  wherein  the  offence  may  be  committed,  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  nor  less  than  twenty-five  dollars, 
for  the  use  of  such  county. 

The  object  of  this  Act,  as  well  as  of  the  laws  questioned  in 
the  other  two  License  Cases,  was  to  discourage  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  just  as  in  the  Original  Package  Case  of  1890. 

The  defendants  had  purchased  this  barrel  of  gin  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  had  brought  it  to  their  store  in  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  and  had  there  sold  and  delivered  it  in  its  original 
condition.  The  gin  was  of  American  manu&icture  and  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  was  unsuccessfully  in- 
voked as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  sale  without  a  license. 
Thus  the  law  remained  until  1890,  while  its  downfidl  was  be* 
ing  prepared  by  a  line  of  cases  commencing  in  185 1,  though 
indicated  as  early  as  the  Passenger  Cases,  in  1849. 

The  contention  in  this  case  raged  over  the  effect  of  the  de- 
cisions in  Brmun  v.  Maryland  and  Miln  v.  New  York,  with 
such  violence  that  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  could  not  agree  upon  the  principles  by  which 
they  severally  thought  the  State  license  laws  were  constitu-: 
tional.  The  divergences  of  opinion  are  summarized  by  Justice 
Gray  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  in  the  Original  Package  Case, 
infra,  where  he  points  out  that  Chief  Justice  Taney  (p2^e  578,) 
and  Justices  Catron  and  Nelson  agreed  in  regarding  the 
New  Hampshire  statute  as  a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce, 
but  still  valid  for  the  reason  that  Congress  has  not  yet  reg- 
ulated that  particular  kind  of  traffic;  while  Justices  McLean, 
Daniel,  Woodbury  and  Grier,  were  of  one  mind  in  holding 
the  statute  a  police  regulation,  for  the  preservation  of  public 
health  and  order ;  otherwise  the  Justices  did  not  agree.  The 
effect  of  this  judgment  of  a  divided  Court  was  6ir  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  student  of  jurisprudence  would  have  been 
justified  in  predicting,  for  it  became  the  basis  for  prohibition 
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Constitutions  and  laws,  and  generally  passed  into  the  popular 
knowledge  as  an  affirmance  of  the  police  power  of  the  States. 

The  great  difficulty  among  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  the  effect  of  a  grant  of  power  to  Congress  ;  did  it 
amount  to  a  prohibition  to  the  States,  so  as  to  render  all  State 
laws  on  the  subject,  null  and  void  ?  To  those  who  answered 
in  the  negative,  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Maryland^  was  easily  dis- 
tinguishable. As  already  pointed  out  with  some  care,  that  was 
a  case  of  a  foreign  import  In  these  License  Cases,  the  case 
related  to  commerce  among  the  States,  and  upon  a  subject  up- 
on which  Cong^ress  had  not  legislated.  Still  the  decision  in 
Brown  v.  Maryland^  could  have  easily  extended  to  forbidding 
State  regulation  of  the  sale  of  Original  Packages  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  brought  them  from  a  neighboring  State;  and  now 
that  such  extension  has  been  made,  in  the  Original  Package 
Case,  infra,  these  decisions  in  the  License  Cases  are  valuable 
only  for  the  precise  points  involved  in  the  several  judgments 
of  the  Court. 

The  other  two  License  Cases  were  Thnrlaiv  v.  TIte  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  and  Fletcher  v.  The  State  of  Rlwde 
Island.  In  the  former  case,  the  State  laws  allowed  the  county 
commissioners  to  refuse  to  grant  any  licenses  for  the  sale  of 
liquor,  being  in  effect  a  local  option  act.  The  defendant  had 
been  convicted,  under  these  laws,  of  retailing  without  a  license, 
liquors  purchased  from  an  importer,  and  Webster  once  more 
raised  the  plea  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress  (as  he 
had  done  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden),  by  putting  the  question, 
whether  such  a  State  law,  founded  upon  moral,  medicinal, 
economical  or  other  reasons  for  promoting  the  public  good, 
could  prevent  the  importer  from  selling  to  one  who  would 
only  buy  to  sell  again.  The  Court,  for  various  reasons,  affirm- 
ed the  validity  of  the  Massachusetts  laws. 

In  the  Rhode  Island  case,  there  was  a  local  option  law  and 
a  refusal  to  license.  The  defendant  bought  French  Ijrandy 
from  the  importer  and  sold  it  again  at  retail,  so  that  this  case 
differed  from  the  Massachusetts  case  only  in  the  fact  that 
the  liquor  was  undoubtedly  of  foreign  make.  The  argument 
here  assumed  the  form  that  no  article  was  an  import  or  an  ex- 
port, but  that  the  importation  was  merely  an  event  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  article :  from  this  the  argument  concluded  that  any 
tax  upon  the  thing,  even  after  the  original  package  had  been 
broken,  would  be  void.  This  was  also  denied  by  the  Court 
for  various  reasons. 

These  cases  arc  worthy  of  some  examination  here,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  review  given  them  in  the  Original  Package  Case, 
(infra)  2S  the  judgments  rendered  sustained  the  constitution- 
ality of  laws  passed,  according  to  Justice  Catron,  (5  How.  46 
U.  S.  60 1 )  with  a  view  to  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic. The  State  Courts  in  the  prohibition  States,  naturally  fol- 
lowed this  judgment ;  thus,  in  Iowa,  the  now  so-called  Origi-- 
nal  Package  Case,  (infra)  was  decided  expressly  in  the  State 
Court  (October  4,  1889)  upon  the  authority  of  the  previous 
case  of  Collins  v.  Hills,  decided  February  7,  1889,  where  an 
injunction  to  prevent  a  nuisance  was  sustained.  The  nuisance 
was  the  selling  of  original  packages  or  cases  of  beer  brought 
from  an  adjoining  State ;  and  in  sustaining  the  injunction^ 
Reed,  C.  J.,  made  this  reference  : 

The  Statutes  called  in  question  in  the  License  Cases,  5  How.  504,  were 
not  essentially  different  in  their  object,  from  those  of  this  State.  They 
were  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating,  and  to  some  extent,  suppress- 
ing, the  evils  of  intemperance.  *  *  The  same  claim  of  right  was  urged  in 
these  cases,  that  is  here  alleged  by  the  defendant,  viz. :  that  as  the 
liquors  were  transported  into  the  States  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  statutes,  it  was  not  competent  for  the  States  to  prohibit 
their  sale,  or  regulate  tlie  manner  in  which  it  should  be  conducted.  But 
tlie  Court  held  that  the  statutes  were  not  in  their  operation  in  conflict 
with  the  commercial  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  And  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  this  is  necessarily  so.  *  *  *  When  property  purchased 
in  another  State,  is  transported  to  this  State,  and  there  delivered  to  the 
purchaser,  to  be  used  or  consumed  within  the  State,  the  transaction,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  governed  by  the  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  commerce 
among  States,  is  at  an  end. 

The  denial  of  the  proposition  contained  in  this  last  sen- 
tence, is  the  substance  of  such  cases  as  the  Original  Package 
Case  of  1890. 

As  already  noticed  on  page  421,  there  was  an  effort  in  this 
case  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  Court  to  the  proposition  that 
a  State  might  declare  the  liquor  traffic  injurious  and  calculat- 
ed to  introduce  immorality,  vice  and  pauperism,  and  conse- 
quently might  forbid  the  sale  of  liquor.  This  proposition  was 
denied  by  the  Chief  jM«;t!ce — 
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Bill  it  must  be  remembered  that  disease,  pestilence  and  pauperism  are 
not  subjects  of  commerce,  although  sometimes  amon^  its  attendant  evils. 
They  are  not  things  to  be  rcgulatctl  and  trartickcd  in,  but  t<J  be  prevented, 
as  iar  as  human  foresight  and  human  means  can  guard  against  them.  But 
spirits  and  distilled  liquors  are  universally  admittetl  to  be  subjects  of  own. 
ership  and  property,  and  arc  therefore  subjects  of  excliangc,  barter,  and 
traffic,  like  any  other  commodity  in  which  a  right  of  property  exists:  (5 
How,  46  U.S.  576-7.) 

This  statement  is  repeated  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  in  the  Original  Package  Case,  infra. 

Justice  Catron  took  the  other  and  eciiially  unfavorable 
view  of  the  same  assumption  of  power  by  a  State,  over  inter- 
state commerce,  already  alluded  to.  This  was  cited  by  Justice 
Field,  (concurring  opinion  in  Bowman  v.  RR.  Co)  in  support 
of  his  own  statement,  that — 

VVliat  is  an  article  of  commerce  is  determinable  In-  the  usa^^cs  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  does  not  depend  upon  the  tlcclaration  of  any  Stale  : 
(125  U.  S.  501.) 

In  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Gray,  infra,  the  judg- 
ment in  these  License  Cases,  is  said  to  have  been  treated  as  be- 
yond question  in  a  long  series  of  cases  reaching  from  Vcazic 
v.  Moore  to  Mugler  v.  Kansas,  The  first  of  these  cases  was 
decided  in  1852  (14  How.  55  U.  S.  568),  by  nearly  the  same 
Justices  as  the  License  Cases,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said 
of  this  recognition  is  that  the  new  Justice  (Curtis)  concurred 
though  he  had  written  the  opinion  in  Cooky  v.  Port  Wardens 
in  185 1,  without  noticing  the  License  Cases, 

The  next  case  mentioned,  was  Sinnot  v.  Davenport  (1859), 
22  How.  63  U.  S.  227,  a  majority  of  the  Court  being  compos- 
ed of  the  same  Justices,  the  two  new  Justices  (CvMi'iiELL  and 
Clifford)  concurring.  But  Clifford  and  Wayne  dissented 
in  the  Chestnut  Street  Bridge  Case  (supra,  page  445),  which  is 
the  next  cited. 

None  of  these  cases  were  decided  upon  the  authority  of 
the  License  Cases,  and  none  of  them  do  more  than  cite  the 
principle  of  State  action  in  the  absence  of  Congressional  reg- 
ulation. But  Pervearv,  The  Comvi,  (iS''>6).  5  Wall,  (ji  U.  S.) 
475,  479,  was  a  direct  affirmance  of  the  proposition,  that  the 
State  had  exclusive  control  of  the  sale  of  home  made  liquors, 
or  those  imported  but  in  second  hands ;  which  always  has 
been  good  law. 
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Another  case  cited  by  Justice  Grav,  is  Woodruff  \\  Par- 
^?;//(iS68).  8  Wall.  (75  U.  S.)  123;  but  the  License  Cases 
were  alludci  to  there  only  to  aver  a  doubt  if  any  material 
proposition  was  decided :  Miller,  J.,  p.  139.  And  the  same 
Justice  barely  mentioned  the  name  in  Henderson  \.  The  Mayor 
(1875).  2  Otto '(92  U.  S.)  259,  274. 

Still  another  citation  is  Beer  Co,  v.  Mass,  (1877),  7  Otto  (97 
U.  S.)  25.  33,  where  Justice  Bradley  distinguished  these  and 
some  other  cases  with  the  general  concluding  remark — 

or  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  lay  down  any  rule  at  variance  with  what 
this  Court  has  dcci<lcd  with  regard  to  tlie  pamniount  authority  of  tlie 
Constitution  and  laM'S  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States  or  other- 
wise :  (Id.  33) 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  citation  of  the  coal  case,  Brown  v. 
Houston  (1885),  1 14  U.  S.  622,  631,  where  the  opinion  was  also 
written  by  Justice  Bradley,  who  also  wrote  the  opinion  in 
another  citation,  that  is,  the  modern  License  Case  of  Walling  v. 
Michigan  (1886),  1 16  U.  S.  446,  461.  But  in  this  latter  case, 
the  License  Cases  were  mentioned  because  the  State  Court 
thought  the  tax  on  the  business  of  selling  liquors  to  be  ship- 
ped from  another  State,  was  justified  by  these  and  other  cases. 
To  this  Justice  Bradley  replied — 

None  of  these  cases,  however,  sustain  the  doctrine  that  an  occupation 
can  be  tnxetl,  if  the  tax  is  so  specialized  as  to  operate  as  a  discriminative 
Ininlcn  aj^ainst  the  intro<luction  and  sale  of  the  products  of  another  State, 
or  against  the  citizens  of  another  State  :  (116  U.  S.  461.) 

The  opinion  in  Lhiited States  v.  DelViU  (1870),  9  Wall.  76 
U.  S.  41,  is  also  cited  and  it  is  supported  by  the  citation  of  the 
License  Cases,  but  only  upon  tlic  point  that  Congress  cannot 
exercise  in  the  States  police  powers  in  the  usual  and  restricted 
sense  of  the  term  (see  page  413).     There  is  no  doubt  of  this. 

Justice  Gray  also  cites  Mobile  v.  Kimball  {\%^o),  12  Otto 
(102  U.  S.)  691,  701  ;  but  there  Justice  Field  did  not  treat  the 
License  Cnscs  as  beyond  question,  for  he  first  speaks  of  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  principle  was  here  established, 
and  then  passed  on  to  speak  of  the  present  rule  of  exclusion 
in  national  subjects  (see  pages  420  and  437.  supra).  And  this 
was  deliberate,  for  Justice  Field,  in  his  separate  opinion  in 
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Mugler  V.  Kansas  (1887),  123  U.  S.  623,  676  (which  is  another 
citation  by  Justice  Gray),  said — 

The  constmctioii  of  the  commercial  clauae  of  the  Constitution,  npon 
which  the  License  Cases ^  in  the  7th  of  Howard,  were  decided,  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  substantially  abandoned  in  later  decisions.  Hall  v.  De- 
Cuir  (1878),  95  U.  S.  485  ;  WelUm  t.  SUUe  of  Missouri  (1876),  91  Id.  275; 
County  of  MobUe  v.  Kimball  (1880),  103  Id.  691 ;  Transportation  Co,  v. 
Parkersburg  (1882),  107  Id.  691 ;  Gloucester  Ferry  Co,  ▼.  Pennsylvania 
(1884),  114  Id.  196 ;  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  Idailzoay  Co.  v.  Illinois 
(1886),  118  Id.  557.  I  make  this  reservation  that  I  may  not  hereafter  be 
deemed  included  by  a  general  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority: 
(123  U.  S.  676.) 

The  majority  of  the  Court  composed  of  Chief  Justice  Waite, 
and  Justices  Miller,  Bradley,  Harlan,  Matthews  and  Gray, 
speaking  by  Justice  Harlan  simply  cited  the  License  Cases, 
as  sanctioning  the  power  of  the  State  to  forbid  the  manufac* 
ture  of  liquor,  in  a  case  coming  into  the  Court  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution ;  that  is,  on  the 
allegation  that  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  had  been  abridged, 
and  his  property  destroyed  without  due  process  of  law. 

Justice  Field  substantially  repeated  his  sentiments  in  Bow- 
man  v.  RR.  Co.  (1888),  125  U.  S.  465,  507,  where  also  Justice 
Matthews  analyzed  the  License  Cases  and  concluded  that 
the  judgment  was  strictly  confined  to  the  right  of  a  State  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  after  it  had  been  brought 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State :  this  was  not  the  case 
in  hand  and  no  further  reference  was  required  or  made  in  the 
opinion:     (Id.  479.) 

IX. 

Commerce  includes  navigatiofi  and  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers, both  upon  the  high  seas  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  lakes 
and  navigable  waters  within  the  United  States, 

A  voyage  is  not  ended  until  the  passengers  and  merchandise 
have  been  landed  and  disbursed  in  the  State. 

A  common  carrier  cannot  be  required  by  a  State,  to  pay  a 
capitation  tax,  or  to  be  responsible  for  immigrants  and  interstate 
passengers. 

Except  to  guard  against  disease  or  p(Ufper:s:/i,  a  S/afe  eaufwt 
regulate  immigration. 
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A  State  cannot  collect  the  expense  rf  maintaining  paupers^  or 
ef  executing  its  police  laws,  by  a  tax  on  immigrants. 

Smith  V.  Turner  and  Norris  v.  The  City  of  Boston,  decided 
together  in  January  Term,  1849,  and  rq>orted  in  7  How.  (48 
U.  S.)  283-573,  are  also  known  as  the  Passenger  Cases,  from 
both  of  them  declaring  invalid  a  tax  on  aliens  arriving  at 
ports  of  the  United  States. 

The  case  first  named  arose  from  certain  sections  of  a  law  of 
the  State  relating  to  the  marine  hospital  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  Justice  McLean  explained  that,  by  the  seventh  sec- 
tion— 

**Tlie  Health  Commiinoncr  tliAU  demand  and  be  entttled  to  veoeivCv 
and  in  caae  of  neglect  or  lefoaal  to  paj.  aliall  ane  iat  and  fccoict  in  hii 
name  of  office,  the  Iblkming  anna  toaa  tho  BMater  of  aiaif  ^— ^  ttiat 
diall  arrive  in  the  port  of  New  York,  vixi — 

"  X*  Ftom  the  master  of  every  veaadl  from  a  ibceign  pott^  fcr  hhnarii 
and  each  cabin  peaeenger,  one  ddUar  and  fifty  cents ;  fo*«idi  alMnge 
paaaenger,  mate,  sailor,  or  mariner,  one 'dollar. 

"  2.  From  the  master  of  each  maiiHng  vcaady  feeach  pefson  on  boatd. 
twenty-five  cents ;  but  no  coasting  veaael  fix>m  the  Statea  of  Hew  Jeaey, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  shall  pay  for  more  than  one  voyage  in 
each  month,  computing  from  the  first  voyage  in  eadi  year." 

The  eighth  section  provides  that  the  moneys  ao  received  afaall  be  de- 
nominated 'hospital  moneys."  And  the  ninth  aectioii  gives  "eacb 
master  paying  hospital  moneys,  a  right  to  demand  and  recover  from 
each  person,  the  sum  paid  on  his  account."  The  tenth  section  dedaiei 
any  master  who  shall  fail  to  make  the  above  payments  within  twenty-fooi 
hours  after  the  arrival  of  his  veaael  in  the  port,  shall  fiarfoit  the  aom  oi 
one  hundred  dollars. 

By  the  eleventh  section,  the  Commissioners  of  Health  are  required  to 
account  annually  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  for  all  moneys  received 
by  them  for  the  use  of  the  marine  hospital ;  "  and  if  such  moneys  shall, 
in  any  one  year  exceed  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  erpenaes  of  their 
trust,  including  their  own  salaries,  and  exclusive  of  such  expenses  as  are 
to  be  borne,  and  paid  as  part  of  the  contingent  charges  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  they  sliall  pay  ov^  such  surplus  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Society 
for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New  York,  for 
the  use  of  the  Society :  "   (7  How.  48  U.  S.  792-3.) 

Under  this  statute,  Smith,  the  master  of  the  British  ship 
Henry  Bliss,  was  sued  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Yo/k, 
for  one  dollar  each  for  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  steernf^ 
passengers.  A  demurrer  was  filed  on  the  ground  thalrlltai 
statute  was  a  regulation  of  commerce  and  void.    The  * 
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overruled  the  demurrer  and  the  Court  of  Errors  afhrnicd  the 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Smith  then  removed  the  cause 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  judij- 
ment  was  reversed,  with  costs,  on  the  ground  laid  in  the  de- 
murrer. This  judgment  was  agreed  to  by  Justices  McLean. 
Wayne,  Catron,  Grier  and  McKinley,  and  dissented  from  by 
Chief-Justice  Taney  and  Justices  Daniel,  Nelson  and  Wood- 
bury. All  the  Justices  except  Nelson,  write  separate  opinions. 
Justices  McLean  and  Wayne  going  further  in  upholding  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  power  of  Congress  than  the  other  Jus- 
tices composing  the  majority  of  the  Court.  As,  however,  it 
was  a  bare  majority,  the  Court,  twenty-six  years  later,  in 
Henderson  v.  Tlu  Mayor ^  infra,  considered  the  question  afresh, 
though  with  the  same  result :  Miller,  J.,  92  U.  S.  269-70,  and 
in  the  Head  Money  Cases  (1884).  112  U.  S.  580,  592. 

The  importance  of  the  decision  appeared  to  Justice  McLean 
to  lie  in  the  possibility  of  the  tax  imposed,  operating  to  en- 
force non-intercourse  between  the  States:  (page  407.)  As 
Mississippi  had  been  allowed  {Groves  v.  Slaughter,  1841,  15 
Peters,  40  U.  S.  504)  to  prevent  citizens  of  other  States  from 
bringing  in  slaves  as  merchandise ;  as  the  State  of  Georgia 
had  imprisoned  a  missionary  {Worcester  v.  Ga,,  1832,  6  Peters, 
31  U.  S.  S  IS)  for  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Cherokee  Indians 
without  a  license  from  the  Governor  of  the  State ;  as  the  same 
State  had  attempted  to  prevent  individual  Indians  from  emi- 
grating from  the  State  {Cherokee  Nation  v.  Ga,,  183 1,  5  Peters, 
30  U.  S.  I,  8);  as  this  case  had  followed  the  Miln  case,  and 
was  followed  by  those  of  Crandall,  Henderson  and  the  Com- 
pagnie  Generale  Transatlantique,  not  to  mention  others ;  there 
was  good  cause  for  fearing  non-intercourse  State  laws.  If 
there  would  be  any  doubt,  it  is  removed  by  Justice  Woodbury 
distinctly  dissenting  from  fear  that  the  laws  of  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  and  other  States  against  the  entrance  of  negroes,  would 
be  overthrown:  page  567.  The  principle  of  the  judgments, 
therefore,  closely  related  to  interstate  traffic.  Still,  of  course, 
the  actual  point  decided  was  the  invalidity  of  a  tax  on  alien 
immigrants:  Daniel.  J.,  page  495. 

The  second  case,  Norris  v.  Boston,  was  begun  in  the  Boston 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  by  Norris,  to  recover  two  dollars 
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escacted  for  each  alien  passenger  landed  by  him  in  the  City  of 
Boston,  under  an  act  of  April  20,  1837,  relating  to  alien  pas- 
sengers, and  providing  amongst  other  things — 

Sbc.  3.  No  alien  passenger,  oUicr  than  those  spoken  of  in  the  preced- 
ing section  [i.  e.  lunatics,  idiots,  maimed,  aged  or  infirm,  etc.]  shall  be 
permitted  to  land,  until  the  master,  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  sndi 
Tcssel  shall  pay  to  the  regularly  appointed  boarding  officer,  the  sum  of 
two  dollars  for  each  paasenger  so  landed,  and  the  money  so  collected  shall 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  city  or  town,  to  be  appropriated  aa  the 
city  or  town  may  direct  for  the  suppott  of  foreign  paupers. 

The  judgement  was  the  same  as  in  the  New  York  case,  and 
the  law  was  accordingly  declared  void  as  a  regulation  of 
commerce,  without  passing  upon  the  other  sections  relating  to 
lunatics  and  the  like :  per  Grier,  J.,  page  457,  who  also  diflered 
from  the  other  Justices  of  the  majority  in  thinking  (page  463) 
this  law  a  tonnage  tax,  and  so  void;  see  page  425,  iv/^tf. 

All  of  the  cases  considered  in  this  connection,  depended 
upon  Marshall's  definition  of  commerce  as  the  intercourse 
of  persons  as  well  as  traffic :  Henderson  v.  The  Mayor  (1876),  2 
Otto  (92  U.  S.)  2S9,  270,  where  Justice  Miller  acknowledged 
this  to  be  the  accepted  canon  of  construction  on  all  subjects 
of  commerce :  Strong^  J.,  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Husen,  (1878)  S  Otto  (95 
U.  S.)  465, 470. 

A  determination  was  also  called  for,  of  the  period  of  time 
when  the  commerce  power  ceased  and  the  police  or  State 
power  began.  Upon  this  point,  the  result  of  the  decision  in 
these  cases,  when  taken  with  that  in  Brown  v.  Maryland  {sufra^ 
page  442),  is  to  commit  this  determination  to  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court  Justice  McKinlev  thought  it  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  questions,  and  Congress  not  acting,  the  Court 
finally,  in  these  Passenger  Cases^  and  those  to  be  presently 
noticed  in  this  connection,  laid  down  the  rules  stated  above  on 
pages  459,  460.  They  were  affirmed  by  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Field  in  Gloucester  Ferry  Co,  v.  Pa,  (1885),  1 14  U.  S.  igis,  213. 

The  opposite  view  made  the  passenger  liable  as  soon  as  he 
attempted  to  land:  Woodbury,  J.,  Passenger  Cases^  page  537 ; 
of  which  the  consequences  must  have  been  the  same  as  those 
repudiated  in  Brown  v.  Maryland,  respecting  merchandise. 
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The  State's  right  of  taxation  was  also  involved,  as  in  Brown 
V.  Maryland,  but  was  denied  on  the  different  ground,  that  the 
law  was  not  a  quarantine  regulation,  because  operating  upon 
all  passengers ;  otherwise,  the  law  could  not  operate  as  the 
voyage  had  not  yet  been  terminated :  per  McLean,  J.,  page 
400,  sqq ;  Wayne,  J.,  page  411;  Catron,  J.,  page  447. 

The  &ct  of  the  tax  falling  eventually  on  the  passenger  him- 
self,  no  matter  by  whom  paid  in  the  first  instance,  was  admit- 
ted in  all  these  cases :  Waite,  C.  J.,  in  W.  U,  TeL  Co.  v.  Texas 
(1882),  IS  Otto  (10s  U.  S.)  460,  465 ;  Miller,  J.,  Henderson  v. 
The  Mayor  (1876),  2  Otto  (92  U.  S.)  259,  268;  Cooks.  Pa. 
(1878),  7  Otto  (97  U.  S.)  566,  572,  and  Morgan  v.  La.  (1886)^ 
1 18  U.  S.  4SS» 462 ;  Matthews,  J.,  Baivman  v. R. R.  Co.{\afi\ 
125  Id.  465,492. 

The  supremacy  of  treaties  was  also  considered,  but  not 
necessarily;  see  above,  page  416. 

The  power  of  a  State  to  exclude  immigrants,  was  denied 
with  full  cognizance  of  the  decision  in  Groves  v.  Slaughter 
(1841),  15  Peters  (40  U.  S.)  449,  which  was  distinguished  as 
relating  to  Slaves,  over  whom  the  commerce  power  did  not 
extend.  Justice  McKinley  would  have  decided  these  Passen- 
ger  Cases  upon  this  point  (page  453);  Chief-Justice  Taney 
held  the  same  view,  though  with  the  opposite  opinion  of 
the  law  (page  465).  And  yet  Groves  v.  Slaughter  actu- 
ally decided  nothing  more  thaif  that  the  Constitution  of  Miss- 
issippi did  not  apply  to  the  promissory  notes  in  suit:  if 
it  had  applied,  then  the  right  of  a  State  to  exclude  persons, 
even  if  slaves,  would  have  been  decided,  and  the  dicta  of  the 
different  Justices  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  article. 

The  principle  of  this  New  York  law  was  repeated  by  an  act 
of  Nevada,  passed  March  9,  1865,  requiring  passenger  trans- 
porters for  hire  to  pay  a  tax  of  one  dollar  upon  every  person 
leaving  the  State.  The  State  Supreme  Court  {Ex  parte  Cran- 
dall,  1865,  I  Nev.  294,)  sustained  the  law  chiefly  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the  Pas-- 
stnger  Cases,  This  State  Court  was  unanimous  in  holding  that  the 
mere  grant  of  power  to  Congress,  could  not  imply  a  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  State,  but  was  a  mere  concurrent  power,  as  laid 
down  by  Kent,  supra,  page  430:  and  concluded  that — 
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The  better  rule,  and  that  snatained  by  the  prepondeiaiioe  of  sotliocity, 
seems  to  be  that  subject  and  sabordinate  to  the  power  of  CoogreH,  a  State 
may  regulate  commerce  within  its  own  jnriadiction,  and  its  laws  enacted 
for  that  purpose  are  unconstitutional  only  when  they  conflict  with,  or  arc 
repugnant  to  some  act  or  regulatioa  of  the  General  G<»veniinettt.  This 
rule  removes  all  possible  difficulties  *  *  *  In  other  words,  the  Slates 
are  enabled  to  protect  themselves,  not  from  the  laws  or  constitntioiial  an- 
thority  of  Congress,  but  fimn  its  inaction :    Lswis,  C  J.»  z  Nev.  313. 

Crandall  did  not  ^pear  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  but  counsel  for  the  State  did,  and  curiously  presented 
a  brief  containing  not  a  word  on  the  Passenger  Cases^  though 
the  opinion  of  the  Nevada  Court,  printed  in  the  record,  did 
admit  the  opinions  and  reasonings  of  Justices  McLean,  Watnb 
and  Grier,  to  be  unmistakably  in  conflict  with  their  position. 
They  pointed  out  that  Justice  Catron  had  agreed  to  the  judg- 
ment only  on  account  of  certain  laws  of  Congress,  and  tiiere- 
fore  concluded  that  the  Passenger  Cases  were  not  authority'  fer 
the  exclusive  power  of  Congress. 

The  Supreme  Court  declared  the  Nevada  law  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional :  Crandaiiw.  Nevada  (1868),  6  Wall.  (73  U.  S.)  35,  by 
a  Court  divided  upon  the  particular  Constitutional  power, 
which  has  been  traasgressed  in  taxing  passengers.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Chase  and  Justice  Clifford  holding  it  to  be  a  regulation 
of  commerce,  and  Justice  Miller;  in  the  <q)inion  of  the  Court, 
with  assent  of  Justices  Swayne,  David  Davis,  Nelson,  Grier, 
Miller  and  Field,  thought  oflierwise  and  declared  the  invali- 
dity of  the  law  on  the  other  ground  of  a  conflict  with  these 
iniplied  powers  which  prevent  a  State  from  affecting  the  func- 
tions of  the  government.  This  seems  an  extension  of  the 
principles  of  McCtdloch  v.  Maryland  (1819),  4  Wheat  (17  U. 
S.)  316,  to  hold  that  the  travelling  of  citizens  and  aliens  on 
private  business  was  a  function  of  the  government ;  and  sub- 
sequently Justice  Miller  cited  this  Crandall  case  as  avoiding 
a  tax  on  commerce,  in  Woodntff  v.  Parham  (1869),  8  Wall 
(75  U.  S.)  123,  138,  and  in  Fargo  v.  Stevens  (1887),  121  U.  S. 
230,  241;*  though  still  recognizing  his  original  g^und  in 
Hinsonw.Lott  (1869),  Id.  148,  152,  in  the  Slaughter  House 
Cases  (1873),  16  Wall.  (83  U.  S.)  36,  79,  and,  justly,  when  dis- 
senting, in  B.  &  a  RR,  Co.  v.  Md,  (1875),  21  Wall.  (88  U.  S.) 
456,  475 ;  as  was  pointed  out  by  Strong,  J.,  in  State  Freight 
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Tax  Ciw^(i873)  15  Wall.  (82  U.  S.)  232,  280;  and  by  Mat- 
thews, J.,  with  approval,  in  Moran  v.  A'.  O,  (1884),  112  U.  S. 

^.  73. 

This  case  was  recognized  as  annulling  a  tax  upon  commerce, 
between  the  States,  by  Bradley,  J.,  in  B,  &  0.  RR.  Co.  v.  Md,^ 
supra  \  in  Tfansportatum  Co.  v.  Parkersburg  (1883),  17  Otto 
(107  U.  S.)  691,  702,  and  in  Phila.  &  S,M.S.  Co.  v.  Pa,  (1887), 
122  U.  S.  326,  339;  by  Blatchford,  J.,  in  Pickardw.  Pullman 
S.  C  Co.  (1886),  117  U.  S.  34,  48. 

As  in  the  Miln  case,  a  portion  of  the  State  Statute  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Court  for  technical  reasons,  required  a  bond  from 
the  master  for  every  passenger,  conditioned  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  passenger  and  his  children,  if  they  became  paupers 
within  two  years;  so  in  these  Passenger  Cases,  substantially 
that  provision  came  to  be  considered  and  found  void.  Im- 
mediately, the  State  modified  the  statute  so  as  to  require  a  re- 
port similar  to  that  in  the  Miln  case  {ante^  page  449),  and  to 
further  require  the  Mayor  of  the  City  to  endorse  on  this  report 
a  demand  for  a  bond  for  four  years  indemnity,  or  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  per  passenger,  under  a  penalty  of 
five  hundred  dollars  for  each  passenger :  per  Miller,  J.,  Hen- 
derson V.  The  Mayor  (1876),  2  Otto  (92  U.  S.)  259,  266.  This 
attempt  of  the  State  was  also  a  failure,  as  was  also  the  next 
one,  attempted  by  Act  of  May  31,  1 881,  to  require  one  dollar 
for  each  alien  passenger,  for  the  execution  of  the  State  inspec- 
tion laws  :  JV.  Y.v.  CompagnU  (1882),  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.,  S.  Dist, 
N.  Y.  10  Fed.  357,  360,  365 ;  affirmed,  107  U.  S.  59 ;  and  a 
similar  law  in  Louisiana  was  also  declared  unconstitutional, 
for  the  same  reason  of  interfering  with  commerce :  Commis- 
sioners of  Immigration  v.  North  German  Lloyd  (1876),  2  Otto 
{92  U.  S.)  259.  So,  also,  "a  most  extraordinary  statute'*  of 
California,  requiring  similar  bonds  from  the  vessel  master, 
owner  or  consignee,  whenever  the  State  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration has  satisfied  himself  of  the  arrival  (in  this  case)  of 
lewd  and  debauched  women  ;  with  a  commutation  fee  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Commissioner  himself,  whose  perquisite  was 
twenty  per  centum  of  the  commutation  moneys :  Shy  Lung  v. 
Freetnan  (1876),  2  Otto  (92  U.  S.)  275,  277,  278. 

As  the  States  could  not  exact  a  tax  upon  commerce,  some  of 
Vol  XXXVIII.— 30. 
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the  consignees  of  foreign  vessels  also  thought  that  there  was 
no  power  to  tax  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
brought  suit  to  recover  the  sums  required  to  be  paid  for  each 
immigrant  by  Act  of  Congress  of  August  3,  1882  (23  Stat 
at  Large  214).  The  suit  fiuled,  as  both  the  Circuit  Court  (in 
an  opinion  by  Justice  Blatchford,  Eiyt  v.  Robtrtsam^  1883, 
U.  S.  Circ.  Ct  E.  Dist  N.  Y.  18  Fed.  Repr.  135).  and  the 
Supreme  Court  in  an  opinion  by  Justice  Miller,  Head  Mmuy 
Cases,  1884,  112  U.  S.  580,  596),  held  this  Act  to  be  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  commerce  power. 


Whatever  subjects  of  the  CanstUutumal  power  to  reguIaU  co 
metce,  are,  in  their  nature,  national,  or  admit  onfy  of  one  unp- 
form  system  or  plan  of  regulation,  they  are  exclushety  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  or  not. 

A  Statelaw  regulating  pilots  is  veiBd  until  it  comes  into  colli- 
sion with  an  Act  of  Congress. 

Cooleyv.  The  Board  if  Wardens  of  the  Port  of  PhUaddphia 
(185 1),  12  How.  (S3  U.  S.)  299,  originated  (April  3, 1847)  ih  a 
proceeding  before  Alderman  Thomas  D.  Smith  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  recovery  of  eight  dollars  and  forty-four 
'cents,  claimed  of  A.  B.  Cooley,  consignee  of  the  schooner 
Emily,  as  half  pilotage  incurred  under  the  Twenty-ninth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  March  29,  1803,  P.  L.  S42, 160,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  x>f  the  master  to  take  a  pilot  on  an  out- 
ward vo3rage  to  a  port  not  within  the  River  Delaware.  The 
Section  of  the  statute  proceeded  under,  provided : — 

Sac.  39.  And  he  %t  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That 
every  ship  or  vessel  arriving  from,  or  bound  to  any  foreign  port  or  pUoe» 
and  every  ship  or  vessel  of  the  burden  of  seventy-five  tons  or  more,  tail- 
ing from  or  bound  to  any  port  not  within  the  river  Delaware,  shall  be  ob- 
liged to  receive  a  pilot ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  q€  every 
such  ship  or  vessel  during  thirty-six  hours  next  after  the  arrival  of  rach 
ship  or  vessel  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  make  report  to  the  mas- 
ter warden  of  the  name  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  her  draught  of  water,  and 
the  name  of  the  pilot  who  shall  have  conducted  her  to  the  port,  and  where 
any  such  vessel  shall  be  outward  bound,  the  master  of  such  vessel  shall 
make  known  to  the  wardens  the  name  of  such  vessel*  and  off  the  pilot 
who  is  to  conduct  her  to  the  capes,  and  her  di^ught  of  water  at  that  time ; 
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and  it  shall  be  U^  duty  of  the  wardens  to  enter  every  snch  vessel  in  a 
book,  to  be  kept  by  them  for  that  purpose,  without  fee  or  rewanl ;  and  if 
the  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  neglect  to  make  such  report,  he  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  sixty  dollars,  and  if  the  master  of  any  such 
ship  or  vessel  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  take  a  pilot,  the  master,  owner 
or  consignee  of  such  vessel,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  wardens  afore- 
said, a  sum  equal  to  the  half  pilotage  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  to  the  use  of 
the  society  for  the  relief  of  distressed  and  decaye<l  pilots,  their  widows 
and  children,  to  be  recovered  as  pilotage  in  the  manner  hereinafter  direct- 
ed :  (P.  L.  1802-3,  pp.  560-1.) 

Judgment  was  duly  rendered  against  Cooley  who  appealed 
'  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  where  the  judgment  was  af- 
firmed, November  22, 1847  ;  as  also  happened  on  appeal  in  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  January  31,  1850,  and,  on  final  appeal 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  December  Term, 
185 1.  The  law  of  Pengsylvaniaand  similar  statutes  were  thus 
declared  to  be  valid,  and  not  in  contravention  of  those  clauses 
of  the  Constitution,  which  require  uniformity  in  duties,  imposts 
and  excises,  and  which  grant  Congress  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce :  (supra,  pages  420,  424,  425  ;  and  also  Packet  Co. 
v.  Keokuk,  1877,  5  Otto,  95  U.  S.  80,  88 ;  Wilson  v.  McNamce 
1881,  12  Otto,  102  U.  S.  572,  575;  Justice  Blatchford  in 
Turner  v.  Maryland  1883,  17  Otto,  107  U.  S.  38, 56;  and  Justice 
Bradley, in  Transportation  Co.y.  Parkersburg  1883,  Id.  691, 
702,703;  and  Ouachita  Packet  Co,  v.  Aiken  1887,  121  U.  S. 
444,  447) ;  nor  of  a  coasting  license,  as  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  ; 
nor  of  the  United  States  Statutes,  except  where  they  collide 
(similarly,  Steamship  Co.  Jolijgi'e,  1864,  2  Wall.  69  U.  S.  450, 
per  Field,  Nelson,  Grier,  and  Swayne,  JJ.,  against  Miller, 
Wayne  and  Clifford,  JJ.,  dissenting). 

This  precise  question  was  again  before  the  Court  in  1872 
{Ex  parte  McNicl,  13  Wall.  80  U.  S.  236,  242),  and  the  Court 
unanimously  reaffirmed  the  decision  in  Cooley  v.  Port  Ward- 
ens, Justice  Swayne  saying  that  they  were  entirely  satisfied  with 
that  adjudication.  The  other  concurring  members  of  the 
Court  were  Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  Justices  David  Davis, 
Strong,  Clifford,  Miller,  Field,  and  Bradley;  Justice 
Nelson  not  sitting  through  illness. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  in  Cooley  v.  Port  Wardens,  was 
written  by  Justice  Curtis,  who  had  been  appointed  September 
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22,  185 1,  from  the  bar  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  con- 
curring Justices  were  Taney,  Chief  Justice,  and  Catron,  Mc- 
KiNLEv,  Nelson  and  Grier,  Associate  Justices.  Justice  Mc- 
Lean dissented,  because  State  pilot  laws  could  have  no  force 
as  regulations  of  commerce,  until  adopted  by  Congress  (pages 
322-3);  Justice  Wayne  also  dissented,  and  Justice  Daniel 
agreed  only  to  the  judgment,  because  the  Constitutional  power 
over  commerce  did  not  appropriatdy  and  necessarily  extend 
to  such  local  subjects  as  the  means  of  precaution  and  safety, 
adopted  within  the  waters  or  limits  of  a  State,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  vessels,  cargoes,  navigators  and  passengers  (page 
326). 

The  subject  of  pilotage  lies  outside  the  bounds  of  this  article, 
except  so  far  as  determining  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Consti- 
tutional power  over  commerce  and  the  authority  of  Congress 
to  adopt  local  regulations. 

The  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Daniel  is  not  &r  removed 
in  principle  from  that  of  the  Court,  for  Justice  Curtis  dented 
that  there  was  any  conflict  between  this  Pennsylvania  statute 
and  the  Tenth  Section  of  the  Constitution,  (supra^  page  425) 
because — 

Indeed,  the  necessity  of  conforming  regulations  of  pilolsge  to  the  local 
pecnliarities  of  each  port,  and  the  consequent  impassibility  of  having  its 
chatges  uniform  throu^^out  the  United  States,  would  be  sufScient  of 
itself,  to  prove  that  they  could  not  have  been  intended  to  be  embnoed 
within  this  clause  of  the  Constitution :  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  uni« 
formity  was  requited,  when  it  must  have  been  known  to  be  impracticable: 
(la  How.  53  U.  S.  314.) 

The  Passettger  Cases^  sufra^  really  called  for  a  decision  upon 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  constitutional  power,  but  the  four 
Justices,  who,  with  Justice  McLean,  composed  the  majority 
of  the  Court,  differed  from  him  in  believing  that  a  decision 
could  be  rendered  without  going  to  that  extreme :  Wayne,  J., 
page  41 1 ;  Catron,  J.,  page  446;  Grier,  J.,page462,whoalso 
thought  that  Congress  had  acted  in  confirming  treaties 
which  provided  for  the  free  admission  of  aliens.  The  position 
of  Justice  McLean  has,  however,  since  been  adopted,  with  an 
important  exception,  in  such  cases,  under  the  rule  first  formu- 
lated in  Cooley  v.   Part   Wardens,  as  a  subject  of  national. 
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and  even  international  character,  and  to  be  governed  by  uni- 
form laws :  Miller,  J.,  Hetiderson  v.  The  Mayor (\Zyt>\  2  Otto 
(92  U.  S.)  259,  272,  273 ;  and  People  v.  Compagnie  (1883),  17 
Otto  (107  U.  S.)  59,  60  ;  Clifford,  J.,  concurring  in  Hall  v. 
DeCmr  (1878),  5  Otto  (95  U.  S.)  485,  497;  Field,  J.,  Mobile 
\.  Kimball  \\i&\\  12  Otto  (102  U.  S.)  691,  702;  Escanaha 
County  y.  Chicago  {1683),  17  Otto  (107  U.  S.)  678,  687;  JV. 
K  Tel.  Co.  v.  Pendleton  (1887),  122  U.  S.  347,  357;  Bradley, 
J.,  Transportation  Co,  v.  Pariersburg{iS8^),  17  Otto  (107  U.  S.) 
691,702; -^^W/iw  V.  Taxing  District  (1887),  120  U.  S.  489, 
492,  and  Walling  v.  Mich.  (1886),  1 16  Id.  446,  455. 

Chief  Justice  Taney  continued  in  the  Passenger  Cases,  to 
hold  the  same  opinion  as  in  the  License  Cases,  supra,  page  454, 
gracefully  dissenting  in  these  words  referring  to  the  judgment 
in  the  latter  Cases : — 

I  do  not,  however,  object  to  the  terision  of  it,  and  am  quite  willing 
that  it  be  regaxded  hereafter  as  the  law  of  this  Court,  that  its  opinion  upon 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  always  open  to  discussion  when  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  error,  and  that  its  judicial  authority 
should  hereafter  depend  altogether  on  the  force  of  the  reasoning  by  which 
it  is  supported :  (Page  47a) 

The  rule  for  testing  the  exclusiveness  of  the  commerce 
power,  as  stated  on  page  466  was  formulated  by  Justice  Cur- 
tis, while  carefully  deciding  no  more  than  the  validity  of  the 
pilot  laws  before  the  Court  (12  How.  53  U.  S.  320) ;  but  this 
conclusion  was  reached  tlirough  an  affirmance  of  the  national 
control  of  navigation  (supra,  page  428),  an  acknowledgment 
that  pilot  laws  do  constitute  regulations  of  commerce  and  that 
Congress  had  already  been  compelled  to  intervene  (12  How. 
53  U.  S.  316),  and  a  statement  that  the  law  of  Pennsylvania 
had  not  been  interferred  with  by  Congress  (Id.  318) ;  whereby 
the  decision  necessarly  defined  the  powers  remaining  in  the 
States. 

This  question  has  never  been  decided  by  this  Court,  nor,  in  our  judg- 
ment, has  any  case  depending  upon  all  the  considerations  wliicli  must 
govern  this  one,  come  before  this  Court. 

The  grant  of  commercial  power  to  Congress,  docs  not  contain  any 
terms  which  expressly  exclude  the  States  irom  exercising  an  authority 
over  its  subiect  matter.     If  thfey  are  excluded,  it  must  be  because  the 
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natnre  of  the  power,  thus  grmnted  to  CongresB,  requires  that  a  similar 
authority  should  not  exist  in  the  States. 

If  it  were  conceded  on  one  side»  that  the  natore  of  this  power,  like  that 
to  legislate  for  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  is  absolutely  and  totally  lepug- 
nant  to  the  existence  of  similar  power  in  the  States,  probably  no  one 
would  deny  that  the  grant  of  power  to  Congress,  as  effectually  and  per- 
fectly excludes  the  States  from  all  future  legislation  on  the  subject,  as  if 
express  words  had  been  used  to  exclude  them. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  existence  of  this 
power  in  Congress,  like  the  power  of  taxation,  is  compatible  with  the  ex- 
istence of  a  similar  power  in  the  States,  then  it  would  be  in  conformity 
with  the  contemporary  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  (Federslist  No. 
32,  infra),  and  with  the  judicial  construction,  given  from  time  to  time  by 
this  Court  after  the  most  deliberate  consideration,  to  hold  that  the  mere 
grant  of  such  a  power  to  Congress,  did  not  imply  a  prohibition  on  the 
States  to  exercise  the  same  power ;  that  it  is  not  the  mere  existence  of 
such  a  power,  but  its  exercise  by  Congress,  which  may  be  incompatible 
with  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  by  the  States,  and  that  the  States  may 
legislate  in  the  absence  of  Congressional  regulations  :  (Siurgisy.  Crown- 
inshield  1819,  4  Wheat  47  U.  S.  193;  Moore  ▼.  HousUm,  1890,  5 
Wheat.  46  U.  S.  I ;  Wilson  v.  Black  Bird  Creek  Marsh  Co.  stiprm^  page 
445.) 

The  diversities  of  opinion,  therefore,  which  have  existed  on  this  snh- 
ject  have  arisen  from  the  different  views  taken  of  the  natnre  of  this  pow- 
er. But  when  the  nature  of  a  power  like  this  is  spoken  of,  when  it  is  said 
that  the  nature  of  the  power  requires  that  it  should  be  exercised  exdosive- 
ly  by  Congress,  it  must  be  intended  to  refer  to  the  subjects  of  that  power, 
and  to  say  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  exclusive  legislation 
by  Congress.    ♦    *    * 

Either  absolutely  to  affirm  or  deny,  that  the  natnre  of  this  power  re- 
quires exclusive  legislation  by  Congress,  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  nature  of 
the  subjects  of  this  power,  and  to  assert  concerning  all  of  them  what  is 
really  applicable,  but  to  a  part.  Whatever  subjects  of  this  power  are,  in 
their  nature,  national,  or  admit  only  of  one  uniform  system  or  plan  of  reg- 
ulation, may  justly  be  said  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  exclusive 
legislation  by  Congress:  CORTIS,  J.,  Cooley  v.  Port  Wardens  (1851),  la 
How.  (53  U.  S.)  318-20. 

This  statement  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Constitutional 
power  has  been  recognized  as  correct  by  Justice  Gray,  dis- 
senting in  the  Original  Package  Case,  infra ;  Justice  Mat- 
thews, in  Bcwmanv.  Chicago  &  N,  W,  RR.  Ci.(i888),  125  U. 
S.  465,  481  ;  Justice  Field,  Id.  508;  Justice  Bradley,  in 
PhUa.  Steamship  Co*  v.  Pennsylvania  (1887),  122  U.  S. 
326,  339;  in  Robins  v.  Taxing  District  (1887),  120  Id.  489. 
492;  in   Brown  v.  Houston  (1885),    114   Id.    622,  630,  and 
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in  Ex  parte  SieMd  {iSSo\  lo  Otto  (109  U.  S.)  371,  385; 
Justice  Clifford  concurring  in  BaU  v.  DeCuir  (1878),  5 
Otto  (95  U.  S.)  485,  497,  516;  Justice  Strong  in  the  Case 
of  the  State  Freight  Tax  (1873),  I5  Wall.  (82  U.  S.)  232, 
280;  Justice  Miller,  in  Hendtrson  v.  The  Mayor  (1876)  2 
Otto  (92  U.  S.)  259,  272,  and  in  Hinson  v.  Lett  (1869),  8 
Wall.  (75  U.  S.)  148,  153,  and  in  Crandall  v.  Nevada  (1868), 
6  Wall.  (73  U.  S  )  35,  42 ;  Justice  Swayne,  in  Gilman  v.  Phila. 
(1865),  3  Wall.  (70  U.  S.)  713,  721;  though  Chief  Justice 
Waite,  not  only  in  Stone  v.  Mississippi  {supra,  pages  41 1-12), 
butalso  in  HaUv,  DeCuir  (1878),  5  Otto  (95  U.  S.)  485,  488, 
declared  that — 

The  line  which  separates  the  powers  of  the  States  from  this  exclusive 
power  of  Congress,  is  not  always  distinctly  marked,  and  oftentimes  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  on  which  side  a  particular  case  lielongs.  Judges 
not  unfrequently  differ  in  their  reasons  for  a  decision  in  which  they  con- 
cur. Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  a  useless  task  to  undertake  to 
fix  an  arbitrary  rule  by  which  the  line  must,  in  all*  cases,  be  located.  It  is 
"fiir  better  to  leave  a  matter  of  such  delicacy  to  be  settled  in  each  case,  upon 
a  view  of  the  particular  rights  involved. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  explained  (pages  421, 
422),  a  difficulty  must  be  observed.  Five  years  before  Gibbons 
V.  Ogden  was  decided,  the  same  Justices  held  that  the  power 
conferred  in  the  same  section  of  the  Constitution,  to  establish 
an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  and  an  uniform  bankrupt 
law,  were  not  exclusive.  But  such  decision  was  rendered 
because  these  powers  were  said  to  be  of  a  difficult  description 
from  those  which  require  Congress  to  exercise  exclusive 
powers  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  rule  was  also  plainly  declared — 

Whenever  the  terms  in  which  a  power  is  granted  by  the  Constitution, 
to  Congress,  or  wherever  the  nature  of  the  power  itself  requires  that  it 
shall  be  exclusively  exercised  by  Congress,  the  subject  is  as  completely 
taken  away  from  State  Legislatures  as  if  they  had  been  forbidden  to  act 
upon  it:  MarsuaUm  C.J.  (1819),  4  Wheat.  (17  U.  S.)  122,  193. 

The  opposite  view  was  believed  by  Taney  and  Woodbury 
to  be  the  same  as  the  construction  given  to  the  Constitution 
by  the  eminent  men  who  were  concerned  in  framing  it,  and 
active  in  supporting  it :  that  is — 
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The  necessity  of  a  concttrrent  jarisdicdon  in  certain  cases,  resnlts  firom 
the  division  of  the  sovereign  power ;  and  the  rule  that  all  anthorities,  oi 
which  the  States  are  not  explicitly  divested  in  fiivor  of  the  Union,  re- 
main with  them  in  full  vigor,  is  not  only  a  theoretical  conaequenoeofthat 
division,  bnt  is  clearly  admitted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  instnunent 
which  contains  the  articles  of  the  proposed  Conatitntioa.  We  there  find, 
that  notwithstanding  the  affirmative  grants  of  general  authorities,  there 
has  been  the  most  pointed  care  in  those  cases  where  it  was  deemed  im- 
proper that  the  like  authorities  should  reside  in  the  Statea,  to  insert  nega- 
tive clauses,  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  them  by  the  States.  The  Tenth 
Section  of  the  First  Article  consists  altogether  of  snch  pfoviaions :  The 
Federalist,  Nb.  3a. 

All  of  which  was,  however,  subject  to  the  Sixth  Article 
{su/ra,  page  42;),  and  consequently  amounted  in  practice  to 
no  more  than  the  position  of  Kent,  to  be  again  noticed  pres- 
ently. 

Still  there  was  no  mere  arbitrary  division  of  the  powers  of 
Congress,  and  Justice  McLean,  in  these  Passenger  Cases^  con- 
sidered the  test  to  be  the  same  as  subsequently  laid  down  in 
the  line  of  cases  beginning  ten  years  latter  with  CooUy  v. 
Part  Wardens ;  namely,  the  local  acti&n  of  the  State  in  bank- 
ruptcies, as  well  as  in  governing  the  militia  (see  Houston  v. 
Moore  (1820),  5  Wheat  18  U.  S.  i),  an4  this  is  probably  what 
Marshall,  meant — 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  nnifomi  laws  concerning  benkmptcieft 
ought  not  to  be  established,  it  does  not  foUow  that  partial  laws  may 
not  exist,  or  that  State  legislation  on  the  subject  must  cease :  Sturgis  t. 
Crowninshuld  (1819),  4  Wheat.  (17  U.  S.)  196. 

At  least,  this  seems  to  be  the  understanding  of  Justice 
Bradley,  in  Robins  v.  Taxing  District  (1887),  120  U.  S.  489, 
492,  and  the  concurring  Justices,  Miller,  Harlan,  Matthews^ 
and  Blatchford.  As  Justice  Matthews  did  not  sit,  and 
Chief  Justice  Waite  dissented  with  Justices  Gray  and  Field, 
in  the  uniformity  of  the  license,  this  understanding  may  be 
regarded  as  approved. 

Against  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Constitutional  power,  the 
practical  position  of  Kent,  supra,  pages  421,  430,  was  fre- 
quently opposed,  and  as  often  denied :  in  the  Passenger  Cases, 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  was  the  first  to  be  placed  upon  the 
ground  of  exclusiveness,  in  denial  of  ungranted  right  in  the 
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States  to  legislate  until  Congress  might  choose  to  act  The 
right  not  recognized  as  remaining  in  the  State,  would  have 
compelled  Congress  to  legislate  in  the  negative.  This  was 
thought  by  Justice  McLean  in  Graves  v.  Slaughter  (\%^\\  1$ 
Peters  40  U.  S.  449,  504,  to  be  as  bXaX  to  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  was  opposed  to  its  letter.  Under  the  prevailing 
interpretation,  there  are  some,  like  Justice  Woodbury  in  Pas- 
enger  Cases  7.  How.  (48  U.  S.)  560,  who  will  regard  the 
silence  of  Congress  more  formidable  than  its  action ;  but  all 
such  persons  do  not  wish  to  admit  the  full  extent  of  the  Con* 
stitutional  powers. 

In  the  course  of  his  concurring  opinion  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden^ 
Justice  Johnson  digressed  to  criticise  the  arguments  advanced 
to  establish  the  concurrent  power  of  the  State  government, 
under  the  Tenth  Section  of  the  Constitution,  supra^  page  425 ; 
while  merely  dicta^  the  language  is  worthy  of  remark  here : — 

The  same  bale  of  goods,  the  same  cask  of  provisions,  or  the  same  ship, 
that  may  be  the  subject  of  commercial  regulation,  may  also  be  the  vehicle 
of  disease.  And  the  health  laws  that  require  them  to  be  stopped  and 
ventilated,  are  no  more  intended  as  regulations  on  commerce  than  the 
laws  which  permit  their  importation  are  intended  to  inoculate  the  com- 
munity with  disease.  Their  different  purposes  mark  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  powers  brought  into  action  ;  and  when  frankly  exercised,  they 
can  produce  no  serious  collision :    (9  Wheat,  aa  U.  S.  235.) 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  upon  a  view  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  narrow,  would  have  construed  this  Section  with  equal 
advantage  to  interstate  commerce — 

If  it  be  a  rule  of  interpretation  to  which  all  assent  that  the  exception  of 
a  particular  thing  from  general  words,  proves  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
law-giver,  the  thing  excepted  would  be  within  the  general  clause,  had  the 
exception  not  been  made,  we  know  of  no  reason  why  this  general  rule 
should  not  be  as  applicable  to  the  Constitution  as  to  otlier  instruments. 
If  it  be  applicable,  then  this  exception  in  favor  of  duties  for  the  support  of 
inspection  laws,  goes  far  in  proving  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
classed  taxes  of  a  similar  character  with  those  imposed  for  the  purposes  of 
inspection,  with  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and  supposed  them  to  be 
prohibited :    Brown  Maryland^  12  Wheat.  25  U.  S.  438. 

This  rule  of  interpretation,  was  approved  by  Justice  Bald- 
win, in  Rliode  Islands.  Mass,  (1838),  12  Peters  (37  U.  S.)  657, 
717 ;  and  a  particular  result,  as  applied  to  State  taxation,  was 
thought  to  be  vital  to  the  existence  of  the   Constitutional 
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powers,  by  Makshall,  C.  J. ;  McCuilmtgh  y.  JfaryloMd (i8ig\ 
4  Wheat  (17  U.  S.)  316;  McLean,  J.,  Passenger  Cases  (1849), 
7  How.  (48  U.  S.)  283,  404,  406 ;  Catron,  J.,  Dred  Scoit  v. 
Sam^ard  {iiS6\  19  How.  (60  U.  S.)  393,  528. 

The  dissent  of  Justice  McLean  being  placed  upon  tiie  action 
of  Congress  towards  the  State  pilot  laws,  thi$  would  be  an  m>- 
propriate  place  to  consider  the  eflect  of  such  Congressional 
action,  but  for  the  recent  statute  {i9tfra\  canying  out  the  sug- 
gestion of  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  in  the  OrigtMal  Package  Case. 
The  subject  will,  therefore,  be  deferred  until  that  statute  is 
reached  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

XI. 

There  is  no  State  sovereignty  which  is  exclume  of  the  Comsti' 
tutional  regulation  of  cotnmerce. 

An  act  of  Congress  admitting  a  State  into  the  Unian^or  rai^ 
ing  a  compact  between  two  or  more  States,  is  not  a  regulatian  of 
commerce,  and  the  Constitutional  power  cemnoi  be  restrictedin 
this  manner. 

A  State  may  regulate  its  internal  commerce ^  notwithstanding 
a  condition  of  its  adtnission  into  the  Union,  requiring  freedom  of 
the  particular  commerce  efterwards  regulated.  Such  condition 
operates  only  to  prevent  discrimination  against  the  citizens  ef 
other  States. 

An  injunction  billwill licin  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  to 
restrain  an  interference  with  commercial  intercourse^  which 
amounts  to  a  nuisance,  or  creates  irreparable  damage,  notwith 
standing  the  absence  of  Congressional  action^  either  upon  the 
particular  subject  or  generally^  prohibiting  and  punishing  nuis- 
ances. 

A  State  may  proceed  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  to 
prevent  or  abate  an  obstruction  to  commercial  intercourse  grow- 
ing out  of  State  improvements. 

Congress  may  legalise  an  interference  with  commercied  inter- 
course. 

A  bridge  over  an  interstate  water-way,  is  not  necessarily  in-- 
compatible  with  navigation. 
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Congress  can  authorize  the  constnution  of  bridges,  dykes  and 
other  structures  for  the  assistance  of  commerce. 

The  case  of  Ttie  State  of  Pennsylvania  v.  The  Wheeling  & 
Belmont  Bridge  Co.,  began  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1849, 
by  the  presentation  of  an  injunction  bill  to  Justice  Gkier,  sit- 
ting at  Philadelphia,  whereby  the  interference  with  navigation 
in  the  river  Ohio  was  made  the  foundation  for  the  complaint 
against  a  bridge,  then  in  course  of  erection  across  the  channel 
of  the  river  at  Wheeling.  The  cause  was  adjourned  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  banc,  where  in  January  Term,  1850,  it 
was  referred  to  ex-Chancellor  Walworth,  of  New  York,  as 
commissioner,  to  report  upon  the  facts :  (9  How.  50  U.  S.  657), 
Justice  Daniel  dissenting  here  and  always  throughout  the 
case,  because  he  considered  the  Court  without  jurisdiction  :  (9 
How.  50  U.  S.  659 ;  13  How.  54  U.  S.  594  ;  18  How.  59  U.  S. 
451);  a  question  which  cannot  be  pursued  in  this  article  for 
want  of  space. 

The  testimony  having  been  taken  (11  How.  52  U.  S.  528), 
and  counsel  having  cited  the  repeated  refusal  of  Congress  to 
authorize  this  bridge  for  the  reason  avowed  in  the  bill,  the 
Court  proceeded  to  declare  this  suspension  bridge  a  nuisance, 
to  be  abated  by  changing  the  elevation  of  the  floor:  (13 
How.  54  U.  S.  518,  578,  625).  The  opinion  was  written  by 
Justice  McLean,  with  the  assent  of  Justices  Wavne,  Catron, 
McKiNLEY,  Nelson,  Grier  and  Curtis  ;  Chief  Justice  Taney 
and  Justice  Daniel  dissented,  the  latter,  among  other  reasons, 
upon  the  matter  of  &ct  ground  that  the  testimony  did  not  dis- 
close a  nuisance :    (Id.  602.) 

The  Chief  Justice  strenuously  objected  to  the  assertion  of 
the  power  to  abate  a  nuisance  without  an  Act  of  Congress; 
and  this  not  only  upon  his  general  principle  that  the  State 
might  act  until  Congress  legislated,  but,  also,  that  there  was 
no  common  law  of  the  United  States:  (13  How.  54  U.  ?. 
580.)  Justice  McLean,  speaking  for  the  majority  of  the  Court 
upon  the  latter  ground,  claimed  only  the  chancery  jurisdiction 
conferred  by  the  Judiciary  Act,  and  now  incorporated  in  the 
Revised  Statutes  as — 

Sec  723.  Suits  in  equity  shall  not  be  sustained  in  either  of  the  Courts 
of  the  United  States,  in  any  case  where  a  plain,  adequate,  and  complete 
remedy  ma}'  be  had  at  law. 
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The  power  to  enjoin  is  now  firmly  settled,  as  to  questions  of 
taxation  and  interference  with  commerce,  by  a  long  line  of 
casesof  which  only  a  few  need  be  mentioned  here:  Traxx* 
portaAon  Co.  y.  Pariersiurg  {i8Si),  ij  Otto  (107  U.  S.)  691; 
the  Virginia  Coupon  Cases  {iiZs\  114  U.  S.  311,  314,  315, 
336,  and  citations,  whose  controlling  principle  was  declared 
also  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Osbom  v.  The  Bank  (1824), 
9  Wheat.  (22  U.  S.)  738,  858-9;  Starin  v.  N.  Y.  (1885),  115 
U.  S.  248,  257  ;  also,  Irwin  v.  Dixion  (1850),  9  How.  (50  U.S.) 
10,  27,  a  case  of  an  obstruction  of  ancient  lights  ;Z7tfvu  v.  Gray 
(1873),  16  Wall.  (83  U.  S.)  203,  220,  where  a  receiver  ap- 
pointed by  a  United  States  Circuit  Court  was  aided  against  a 
State  Governor ;  Tennessee  v.  Datns  (1880),  10  Otto  (100  U.S.) 
257, 264,  where  a  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue  was  re- 
leased from  a  charge  of  murder;  Cunningham  v.  Macon  &  B. 
RR.  Co.  (1883),  109  U.  S.  446,  455,  where  an  injunction  was 
refused  because  a  State  was  a  necessary  party;  In  re  Ayers 
(1887),  123  Id.  443,  where  a  State  officer  was  released  from 
imprisonment  for  disobeying  an  injunction. 

Upon  the  general  subject  of  an  interference  with  commerce, 
the  decree  was  made  because  Congress  had  legislated  in  re* 
spect  to  the  river,  and  the  law  of  Virginia,  authorizing  the 
bridge,  must  give  way  to  the  paramount  authority.  The  Con- 
gressional action  consisted  in  ^yproving  the  compact  belweea 
the  States  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  {jnde  infrei^^ ,  and  per 
Bradley,  J.,  Transportation  Co.  v.  /Wvbrsteyy  (1883),  17  Otto, 
(107  U.  S)  691,  705,  and  WiUiamette  Iron  Bridge  Co.  v.  Hakk 
(1888),  125  U.  S.  I,  16,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  principle  of 
the  case,  which  was  thus  declared  by  Justice  McLean  (13  How. 
54 U.S.  $66),  and  recognized  by  Justice  Nelson  (18  How, 
59  U.  S.  430),  and  subsequently  by  Justice  Swayne,  in  the 
Chestnut  Street  Bridge  Case  of  Gi/man  v.  Fiila.  (1866),  3 
Wall.  (70  U.  S.)  713,  727.  The  distinction  between  this  last 
case  and  the  Wkee/ing  Bridge  Case  is  pointed  out  i^^ra,  page 
482. 

But  for  this  effect  of  the  approval,  by  Congress,  of  the  com- 
pact, undoubtedly  attention  would  have  been  given  to  the  in- 
terference with  the  steamboat  licenses,  as  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden^ 
supra^  as  was  actually  the  case  in  Sinnott  v.  Davenport  (if^ra). 
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The  entry  of  the  final  decree  was  deferred  until  the  first 
Monday  of  February,  1853,  to  permit  a  voluntary  abatement 
of  the  nuisance.  Then,  in  1854,  the  bridge  was  blown  down 
by  a  violent  storm,  and  while  its  reconstruction  was  uiulcr  way, 
the  complainant  filed  a  new  bill  and  obtained  a  preliminary  in- 
junction, June  26,  1854-  This  injunction  was  disregarded  by 
the  bridge  company,  and  the  bridge  was  reconstructed  by 
November  of  the  same  year,  under  the  authorization  of  two 
sections  tacked  on  to  the  Post-office  Appropriation  bill,  ap- 
proved August  31,  1852  : — 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  Tliat  the  hn<l;^cs  across  the  Ohio 
river  at  Wheeling,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  at  Bridj^cport,  in  the  Stale 
of  Ohio,  abutting  on  Zane's  Island,  in  said  river,  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  lawful  structures  in  their  present  position  and  elevation,  and  shall  })e 
so  held  and  taken  to  be,  anything  in  any  law  or  laws  of  the  Unitccl  States 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  7.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  said  bridges  are  declared 
to  be  and  are  established  post-roads  for  the  passage  of  the  mails  of  the 
United  States,  and  that. the  Wheeling  and  Belmont  Bridge  Company  are 
aathorized  to  have  and  maintain  their  said  bridges  at  their  present  site  and 
elevation  ;  and  the  officers  and  crews  of  all  vessels  and  boats  navigating 
said  river,  are  required  to  regulate  the  use  of  their  said  vessels  and  boats, 
and  of  any  pipes  or  chimneys  belonging  thereto,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  elevation  and  construction  of  said  bridges :    (10  Stat,  at  Large  112.) 

The  bridge  being  legalized,  all  proceedings  fell,  including 
the  punishment  impending  for  disregarding  the  injunction. 
Justice  Nelson  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  Court  sustaining  the 
constitutionality  of  the  legalizing  Act  under  the  commerce 
powers,  without  entering  at  all  upon  the  question  of  the  power 
"  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads,"  as  to  which  Justice 
McLean  came  to  an  un&vorable  conclusion,  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  (18  How.  59  U.  S.  431,  441);  but  the  subject  cannot 
be  considered  here,  at  all. 

Under  the  commerce  powers,  the  Act  was  allowed  to  annul 
the  decree  of  the  Court,  with  explicit  recognition  of  the  gen- 
eral proposition  that  no  act  of  Congress  could  ordinarily  do 
so,  and,  in  this  case,  could  not  do  so  as  respects  the  costs, 
which  the  Bridge  Company  was  compelled  to  pay  (page  459) ; 
though  as  to  this  Justice  Daniel  dissented. 
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But  that  part  of  the  decree,  directing  the  abatement  of  the 
ia  executory,  a  oootinmng  decree,  iHiich  reqnirea  ncyt  onlj  ttie  removal  of 
the  bridge,  but  enjoina  the  defendanta  againat  anj  reoooatHMtioa  or  con- 
tinnance.  Now,  whether  it  ia  a  Intnre  rxialiiigor  continnigg  obatmction, 
dependa  npon  the  qnestion,  whether  or  not  it  interferea  with  the  right  of 
navigation.  If,  in  the  meantime,  ainoe  the  decree,  tfaia  right  haa  been 
modified  by  the  competent  authority,  ao  that  the  bridge  ia  no  longer  an 
nnUwfhl  obitmction,  it  ia  quite  plain  the  decree  of  the  comt  cannot  be 
cnfaced:    Nblson,  J..  i8  How.  (59  U.  &)  45i-«. 

Justice  McLean  denied  to  Congress  the  powei'to  authorize 
a  bridge,  as  the  Constitutional  power  was  one  of  regulation 
and  not  construction :  (13  How.  54  U.  S.  623  and  18  How.  59 
U.  S.  442,  445) ;  but  the  majority  of  the  Court  necessarily 
thought  otherwise,  and  their  view  has  remained  the  accepted 
construction.  It  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  tiie  exclustve- 
ness  of  the  ConstituticMud  power:  sufra^  P^ffcs  420^  466; 
Justice  Neuson,  in  The  CUntam  Bridge  (1870),  10  Wall  (77 
U.  S.)  454, 462  ;  Justice  Strong,  in  5.  C  v.  Ga.  (1876),  3  Otto 
(93)  U.  S.  4,  13;  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  the  captured  and 
abandoned  property  case  of  U.  S.  v.  KUim  (1872X  13  Wall 
(80  U.  S.)  128,  146 ;  Justice  Swayne,  in  The  Chicago  &  N.  W. 
RR.  Co.  V.  Fuller  (1873),  17  Wall.  (84  U.  S.)  560,  569 ;  Justice 
Miller,  in  Stockdale  v.  Atlantic  Ins.  Co.  (1874),  20  Wall.  (87 
U.  S.)  323,  332,  and  Wisconsin  v.  Duluth  (1878X  6  Otto  (96 
U.  S.)  379,  387 ;  Chief  Justice  Waite,  in  Newport  &  On.  Bridge 
Co.  V.  U.  S.  (1882),  is  Otto  (ids  U.  S.)  470,  475,  480,  and 
Justice  Field,  dissenting  in  the  same  case,  page  493 ;  Justice 
Bradley,  in  the  Arthur  Kill  bridge  case  of  StackUm  v.  B.  &  N. 
Y.  RR.  Co.  (1887),  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct,  Dis't  N.  J.,  32  Fed.  Repr.  9; 
s.  c.  27  Amer.  Law  Register  775. 

There  was  another  objection  to  this  Act  of  Congress, 
founded  upon  the  preference  clause  of  the  Ninth  Section  of 
the  Constitution  {supta^  page  424) ;  this  was  denied  by  the 
majority  of  the  Court,  though  advocated  by  Justice  McLean, 
in  his  dissenting  opinion.  Want  of  space  forbids  further  con- 
sideration than  will  be  given  in  connection  with  Munn  v. 
Illinois^  infra. 

In  the  last  stage  of  the  case  Justice  Wayne  agreed  gener- 
ally with  Justice  McLean  in  his  dissent,  and  Justice  Gkier 
to  the  extent  of  objecting  to  the  Act  of  Congress. 
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The  complainants  insisted,  in  all  stages  of  the  case,  that  the 
compact  between  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  must  rule,  for  it 
provided — 

Sec  II.  Seventh t  that  the  use  and  navigation  of  the  river  Ohio,  so 
far  as  the  territory  of  the  proposed  State,  or  the  territory  which  will  re- 
main within  the  limits  of  this  Commonwealth,  lies  thereon,  shall  be  free 
and  common  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  respective  juris- 
dictions of  this  Commonwealth  and  of  the  proposed  State  on  the  river, 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  concurrent  only  with  the  States  which  may  possess 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  said  river:  (Act  of  Virginia,  passed  December 
18,  1789 ;  13  Hening*s  Stat.  17,  20 ;  made  part  of  Art.  VIII.  Const.  1792  of 
Kentucky  and  Art.  VI.  1 9,  Const.  1799,  and  Art.  VIII.  {  9,  Const.  1850.) 

In  their  dissenting  opinions,  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Justice 
Daniel  both  called  attention  (13  How.  54  U.  S.  583,  601)  to 
the  peculiarly  general  terms  upon  which  Kentucky  had  been 
admitted  into  the  Union.  This  peculiarity  also  extended  to 
the  declaration  of  the  equality  of  the  State  in  the  Union  : — 

Chap.  iv.  An  Act  dcclarinf^  the  consent  of  Conf^ress^  that  a  new  State 
be  formed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commonioealth  of  I'ir/^inia,  and 
admitted  into  this  Union  by  the  name  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 

Whereas,  the  legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  by  an  Act, 
entitled  **  An  Act  concerning  the  erection  of  tlie  District  of  Kentucky  into 
one  independent  State,"  passed  the  eighteenth  day  of  December,  one 
thousand,  seven  hnncbred  and  eighty-nine,  have  consentetl  that  the  District 
of  Kentucky,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  actual  boundaiies  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Act  aforesaid, 
should  be  formed  into  a  new  State  : 

And,  whereas,  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
said  District  of  Kentucky,  have  petitioned  Congress  to  consent  that,  on 
the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two,  the 
said  District  should  be  fonncd  into  a  new  State,  and  received  into  the 
Union,  l.y  the  name  of  '*  TIic  State  of  Kentucky." 

SkcTIOn  I.  /*r  a  r//ii(  ft  i/,  I'/i.,  Thaiihc  Conjrrcss  doth  consent,  that 
the  said  District  of  Kcntiirky,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlic  Common- 
wealth of  Virtriuia,  and  arconlin;^  to  its  actual  boundaries  on  the  ci.i;h- 
tccmh  day  of  Dccenihrr,  one  thousand,  sc\ en  hundred  and  eighty-nine, 
shall,  upon  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
two,  be  fomicfl  into  a  new  State,  separate  from  and  independent  of  tlie 
said  Coniniouwcalth  of  Virginia. 

Section  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  declared.  That  upon  the 
aforesaid  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand,  seven  hundre<l  and  ninety-two. 
the  said  new  State,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  shall 
be  received  and  admitted  into  this  Union,  as  a  new  and  entire  member  ol 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Approved,  February  4,  1791 ;  i  Stat,  at  Large  189. 
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This  is  the  whole  of  the  Act  of  Congress :  still,  Justice 
McLean  (13  How.  54  U.  S.  565),  and  especially  Justice  Nel-  . 
SON  (18  How.  59  U.  S.  433)  treated  this  as  an  assent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  compact,  following  Green  v.  Biddk  (1823),  8 
Wheat.  (21  U.  S.)  i,  85.  As  this  latter  case  remains  unre- 
versed, the  opinion  rendered  by  Justice  Nelson  is  doubly  in- 
teresting for  the  breadth  of  its  scope : — 

The  qnesdon  here  ia,  whether  ornot  the  oomfMct  eui  opente  as  a  fe> 
striction  upon  the  power  of  Congress,  nnder  the  Conatitiitioii,  to  itguhite 
commette  among  the  several  States?  Clcarlj  not  Otherwise  Ooi^reas 
and  two  States  would  possess  the  power  to  modify  and  alter  the  ConatitB- 
tion  itself. 

This  is  so  plain  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pmsue  the  aigument  further. 
But  we  may  refer  to  the  case  of  Wilson  ▼.  Mason  (1801),  i  Crsnch  (5  U.  S.) 
88,  92,  where  it  was  held  that  this  compact,  which  stipulated  that  rights 
acquired  under  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  shaU  be  decided  according 
to  the  then  existing  laws,  could  not  deprive^Conguss  of  the  power  to  r^- 
nkte  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  and  prefcnt  a  review  where 
none  was  given  in  the  State  law  existing  at  the  time  of  the  compact :  Nsir 
SON,  Jt,  Fa.  ▼.  Bridge  Co.  (1855),  x8  How.  59  U.  S.  433. 

Justice  Daniel  did  not  proceed  so  fundamentally,  as  he  was 
content  to  find  in  the  compact  no  Congressional  r^ulation: 
(13  How.  54  U.  S.  601.)  Others,  as  Chief  Justice  Taney  (Id 
584,  citing  Pollard  v.  Hagan)  have  been  content  to*  declare 
that  all  States,  after  the  admission  to  the  Union,  are  on  an 
equal  footing.  This  case  and  this  principle  have  been  repeatedly 
affirmed  in  commerce  cases,  in  a  line  of  decisions  at  present  end- 
ing  with  WUliamette  Bridge  Co.  v.  Hatch^  mentioned  in  the 
next  paragraph. 

So  &r  as  the  principles  of  Wilson  v.  Marsh  Co.^  and  the 
Wheeling  Bridge  Case,  could  be  affected  by  any  compact  be- 
tween the  States,  or  on  their  admission  into  the  Union,  a  series 
creases,  beginning  in  1845,  and  extending  to  March,  1888, 
not  only  confirm  the  opinion  of  Justice  Nelson,  just  quoted, 
that  the  Constitutional  power  cannot  be  thus  fettered;  but 
also  establish  that  the  power  of  the  States  over  commer- 
cial matters  is  equally  unfettered.  The  whole  subject  was 
elaborately  considered  and  the  principal  cases  cited  by  Justice 
Bradley  in  the  WUliamette  Iron  Bridge  Co.  v.  Hatch  (1888), 
125  U.  S.  I,  with  the  assentofChiefJusticeWAiTE  and  Justices 
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Miller,  Field,  Harlan,  Matthews,  Gray,  Blatchford  and 
Lamar.  The  general  principle  there  laid  down,  declared  that 
the  freedom  secured  upon  the  navigable  waters  in  and  around 
the  States  subject  to  such  compacts,  was  a  political  freedom, 
whereby  discrimination  against  citizens  of  other  States  was 
prevented ;  but  it  was  not  any  result  of  such  Congressional 
regulation  and  care  of  those  waters  as  might  be  assumed  at 
any  time. 

The  case  originated  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for 
the  District  of  Oregon,  in  an  injunction  proceeding  for  the 
abatement  of  a  bridge  over  the  Williamette  River  in  the  State 
of  Oregon,  erected  by  the  authority  of  that  State  alone.  The 
Circuit  Judge,  Sawyer,  granted  a  preliminary  injunction  (April 
21,  188 1 :  6  Fed.  Repr.  780),  and,  after  the  testimony  was 
taken,  a  final  injunction  (October  22,  1881 ;  See  19  Fed.  Repr. 
349),  because  the  Act  of  February  14, 1859,  (i  i  Stat,  at  Large 
383)  admitting  Oregon  into  "the  Union,  required  freedom  in 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  State.  An  appeal  was  taken  but 
not  prosecuted.  Alter  the  decision  in  Escanaba  Co.  v.  Chicago^ 
in  1883,  a  bill  of  review  was  filed,  but  dismissed,  upon  de* 
murrer,  by  the  District  Judge  Deady,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Circuit  Judge  (March  3,  1884;  19  Fed.  Repr.  347).  This 
last  decree  was  then  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  there  re- 
versed, with  instructions  to  dismiss  the  original  bill. 

This  Oregon  Case  differed  from  Wilson  v.  Marsh  Co, ;  Gil- 
man  v.  Phila, ;  The  Passaic  Bridge  Cases  (decided  in  1857,  by 
Justice  Grier  sitting  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  6  Amer.  Law  Register  6 ; 
s.  c  3  Wall.  (70.  U  S.)  782,  appendix),  in  calling  for  a  de- 
cision upon  the  effect  of  the  terms  of  the  Admission  Act, 
and,  in  this  respect,  was  precisely  the  same  as  the  Cali- 
fornia case  of  Cardzucil  v.  The  American  River  Eriilge  Co. 
(1885),  113  U.  S.  205,  affirming  s.  c.  (1884),  19  Fed.  Repr. 
562 ;  the  Mississippi  case  of  Hamilton  v.  Vicksburg  S.  &  P. 
RR,  Ci?.  (1886),  119  U.  S.  280;  the  Illinois  case  of  Escanaba 
Co,\.  Chicago  (1S83),  107  Id.  678;  the  case  of  the  Illinois 
river  dam  and  lock  {Huse  v.  Ghn'cr,  1883,  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct,  N. 
Dist.  III.,  IS  Fed.  Repr.  292;  affirmed.  1886,  107  U.  S.  543); 
the  Michigan  case  of  SlinJs  v.  Manistee  Rner  Improve,  Co. 
Vol  XXXVIII.-31. 
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(1887),  123  Id.  288;  and  the  judgment  in  each  case  was  the 
same :  that  is,  the  legality  of  the  bridge  was  sustained  upon 
the  principles  mentioned  on  page  474,  supra. 

In  the  direction  of  Congressional  action,  this  denial  by 
Justice  Nelson  {supra^  page' 480),  was  broadly  followed  by 
Justice  Strong,  with  the  assent  of  Chief  Justice  Wafte  and 
all  the  other  Associate  Justices — Cufford,  Swayne,  Miller, 
David  Davis,  Field,  Bradley  and  Hunt,  in  Sautli  Carolina  v. 
Georgia  (1876),  3  Otto  (93  U.  S.)  4,  12,  where  a  compact  be- 
tween those  States  was  made  the  foundation  of  a  bill  in  equity 
to  restiain  the  obstruction  of  one  of  the  channeb  of  the  Savan- 
nah river.  Those  States  had  agreed,  April  24, 1787,  that "  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Savannah ''  in  certain  reaches,  should 
''  be  henceforth  equally  free  to  the  citizens  of  both  States:" 
and  in  1874,  Congress  had  directed  the  erection  of  a  crib  for 
the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Savannah,  which  would 
prevent  the  free  use  of  one  channel.  This  compact  was  held 
to  be  of  no  strength  against  the  conmierce  powers  of  the 
United  States,  conferred  by  the  Constitution  of  1789,  and  this 
Wheeling  Bridge  Case  was  distinctf  y  made  the  foundation  of 
the  opinion. 

The  Wheeling  Bridge  Case  has  been  already  noticed  in  con- 
nection  with  Wilson  v.  Marsh  Co.,  supra,  pages  446,  447,  as 
differing  in  principle;  though  Chief  Justice  TANEvand  Justice 
Daniel  thought  otherwise,  and  dissented :  (13  How.  $4  U.  S. 
580,  58s.  S99) 

That  difference  of  principle  can  be  readily  seen  by  inlying 
to  the  dam  and  to  the  bridge,  the  modified  rule  of  Cooley  v. 
Port  Wardens,  supra,  page  466.  Both  affected  navigable  water, 
under  State  legislation,  in  the  absence  of  particular  Congres. 
sional  action  prohibiting  the  obstruction,  though  there  were 
general  laws  of  the  United  States  regulating  vessels.  While 
a  bridge  might  not,  and  this  particular  bridge,  when  sufficient- 
ly elevated  would  not  be  incompatible  with  the  free  navigation 
of  the  river ;  still  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  lies  in 
the  geographical  position  of  the  water.  If  within  a  State,  and 
purely  internal,  the  State  has  entire  control:  McLean,  J.,  13 
How.  54  U.  S.  566  and  18  How.  59  U.  S.  432 ;  Veazie  v.  Moor 
(1852),  14  How.  (55  U.  S.)  568  ;  and  the  Chestnut  Street  Bridge 
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Case^  supra^  page  445.  If  within  a  State,  but  forming  a  means 
of  interstate  commerce,  Congress  must  act  to  restrain  the 
State :  supra^  pages  445-8,  and  the  cases  there  cited.  If  between 
two  or  more  States,  then  the  £sulure  or  refusal  of  Congress  to 
act,  will  restrain  the  State  from  acting  only  when  the  waterway 
requires  general  regulation  :  supra^  pages  466,  448. 

The  power  of  restraint  which  was  established  in  the  Wfuel- 
ing  Bridge  Case^  was  recognized  by  Justice  Swayne,  in  Can- 
way  V.  Taylor's  £r.(.i862),  i  Black.  (66  U.  S.)  603.  634;  Jus- 
tice Catron,  in  Miss,  &  M.RR.  Co,  v.  Ward  (1863),  2  Black. 
(67  U.  S.)  485,  495  ;  Justice  Strong,  in  U.  P,  RR,  Co.  v.  Hall 
(1876),  I  Otto  (91  U.  S.)  343,  355  ;  Justice  Field,  in  Slurhck 
V.  Ailing {lijS),  3  Otto  (93  U.  S.)  99,  102,  and  in  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  Case  of  Miller  v.  TTie  Mayor  {iSS^),  109  U.  S.  385, 396. 

John  B.  Uhle. 

[The  unexpected  length  of  this  article  compels  its  division  and  the  in- 
sertion of  the  latter  part  in  the  November  number  of  this  magazine.^ 
Ed.] 

Supreme  Court  of  Iowa, 
COLLINS  V.  HILLS  et  al. 

The  original  package  is  not  broken  and  the  law  is  not  varied  by  seUing 
liquors  in  the  bottles  in  which  they  have  been  shipped  from  another  State, 
although  the  bottles  came  packed  in  boxes  and  barrels,  and  were  taken 
out  and  sold  singly  after  their  arrival. 

Delivery  of  property  to  the  consignee,  subjects  its  ownership  and  sale 
in  the  original  package,  to  the  laivs  of  the  State  where  it  is  delivered. 

Tike  License  Cases t  supra,  followed. 

Appeal  from  the  Superior  Court  of  Keokuk  County. 

D.  F,  MdUr,  Sr.,  J,  H,  Anderson,  H,  Scott,  Howell  &  Son, 
and  W.  B.  Collins,  for  the  plaintiff. 

Anderson  &  Davis  andy.  F,  Smith,  for  the  defendants. 

Reed,  C.  J.,  February  7,  1889.  This  was  an  action  in  equity 
to  enjoin  the  defendant  from  maintaining  a  nuisance.  It  is  al- 
leged in  the  petition,  that  the  defendant  kept,  in  a  designated 
building  in  the  City  of  Keokuk,  a  place  in  which  he  carried 
on  the  business  of  selling  intoxicating  liquors,  in  violation  o 
the  laws  of  this  State.  On  the  hearing,  the  Superior  Court 
found  that  at  the  time,  and  in  the  place  mentioned  in  the  pe- 
tition, the  defendant  kept  certain  intoxicating  liquors,  consist- 
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ing  of  whiskey  and  beer,  and  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  the 
business  of  selling  the  same ;  that  he  purchased  the  said 
liquors  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  iiii-> 
ported  the  same  into  this  State. 

The  beer,  when  purchased,  was  put  up  in  bottles,  which 
were  packed  in  cases,  a  certain  number  of  bottles  in  each  case. 
The  only  sale  of  beer  made  by  the  defendant,  was  by  the  case; 
this  is,  the  cases  were  not  opened  by  him,  but  were  delivered 
to  the  purchasers  in  the  same  condition  in  which  he  received 
them  from  the  carrier. 

The-whiskey  was  also  put  up  in  bottles.  One  brand,  pur- 
chased in  Ohio,  was  put  up  in  quart  bottles,  in  each  of  which 
was  blown  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  and  each,  when 
filled,  was  securely  sealed  with  a  metallic  cap,  and  placed  in  a 
pasteboard  box,  and  then  the  bottles  were  packed  in  boxes  or 
barrels,  for  shipment  Another  brand,  purchased  in  Ulinob, 
was  put  up  in  pint  bottles,  each  of  which,  when  filled,  was  se- 
curely closed  and  sealed,  and  these  were  also  packed  in  boxes 
or  barrels,  for  shipment,  and  were  received  by  the  defendant 
in  that  condition.  His  sales  of  whiskey  were  by  the  single 
bottle.  On  receiving  the  barrels  and  boxes  in  which  the  bot- 
tles were  packed,  he  opened  the  same,  and  placed  the  bottles  on 
the  shelves  in  his  store,  and  sold  the  same  to  his  customers  in 
such  numbers  as  they  required.  He  did  not,  in  any  instance^ 
open  the  bottles,  or  sell  the  liquors  in  quantities  less  than  that 
contained  in  them. 

When  he  made  the  purchases,  he  intended  to  sell  the  liq- 
uors  in  this  State  in  the  manner  pursued  by  him  subsequently 
in  making  the  sales.  He  was  not  a  registered  pharmacist,  nor 
did  he  have  a  permit  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  to  sell  in- 
toxicating liquors  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  liquors  are 
permitted  to  be  sold  by  the  statutes  of  the  State.  But  the  pur- 
chasers bought  the  liquors,  intending  to  use  the  same  as  a 
beverage,  and  that  intention  was  known  to  him  when  he  made 
the  sale. 

The  Superior  G>urt  hdd,  in  effect,  that  the  transaction  of 
selling  the  beer  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  was  be* 
yond  the  power  of  the  State  to  control  or  prohibit,  but.  was 
purely  a  matter  of  conveyance  between  the  States,  which 
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could  be  rcfjulated  only  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
.'ilso,  that  when  the  boxes  and  barrels  in  which  the  bottles  of 
whiskey  were  shipped  to  and  received  by  the  defendant,  were 
opened,  and  they  were  removed  therefrom,  the  transaction,  as 
a  matter  of  interstate  commerce,  was  fully  consummated,  and 
that  subsequent  dealings  with  the  liquors  were  governed  by 
the  statutes  of  this  State.  And  the  judgment  entered,  was  in 
accordance  with  those  views.  The  findings  of  iact  set  out  in 
the  judgment,  appear  to  be  sustained  by  the  evidence.  And, 
in  our  consideration  of  the  case,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
give  much  attention  to  the  testimony.  Both  parties  appealed, 
the  plaintiff's  appeal  being  first  perfected. 

The  distinction  drawn  by  the  Superior  Court  between  the 
different  transactions,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  rest  upon  any 
sound  legal  principle.  The  liquor  was,  in  each  case,  put  up 
by  the  manufacturer,  or  dealer,  in  another  State,  with  a  view 
to  sales  in  that  condition.  The  subsequent  packing  of  the 
bottles  in  boxes  and  barrels,  was  a  mere  matter  of  convenience 
in  the  sale  and  shipment  of  the  property.  When  the  defen- 
dant purchased  one  hundred  bottles,  either  of  beer  or  whiskey, 
he,  in  effect,  purchased  that  number  of  packages  of  the  article, 
and  when  he  sold  by  the  bottle,  the  transaction  was  of  the 
same  character.  The  fact  that,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in 
handling  during  the  transportation  of  the  property,  the  bottles 
were  packed  in  boxes  and  barrels,  can  make  no  difference  as 
to  the  character,  in  law,  of  the  transaction.  If  he  had  the 
right  to  bring  the  liquor  within  the  State,  and  to  sell  it  here, 
he  had  the  right  to  adopt  such  means  and  mode  of  shipment 
as  best  suited  his  convenience  or  interest ;  for,  so  far  as  we  are 
advised,  there  is  no  regulation  upon  the  subject  of  either  State 
or  National  enactment.  The  right  to  buy  and  sell  in  such 
quantities  as  he  chose,  is  necessarily  included  in  the  right  to 
buy  and  sell  in  any  quantity.  The  right  to  bring  it  within  the 
State  by  the  car-load  is  as  certain  as  the  right  to  bring  it  in  by 
the  single  bottle  or  other  package.  If  his  interest  or  conven- 
ience would  be  better  served  by  shipping  into  the  State  in  cars 
fitted  up  with  tanks,  or  other  vessels  attached  to  the  cars,  and 
from  which  the  liquors  must  be  drawn  at  the  end  of  the  voy- 
age, he  had  the  ricrht,  in  the  absence  of  statutory  recjulation. 
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to  adopt  that  mode  of  transportation.  But  in  that  case,  the 
liquors,  on  their  arrival  within  the  State,  would  of  necessity  be 
placed  in  other  vessels  than  those  in  which  they  were  brought 
within  the  State ;  and  the  result  of  the  distinction  would  be 
that,  while  he  had  the  right  to  bring  them  within  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  them  here,  yet,  having  brought  them 
here  in  the  exercise  of  that  right,  he  had  no  right  to  sell  them 
because  he  had  adopted  a  mode  of  transportation  which, 
although  perfectly  lawful,  required  their  removal  from  the  ves- 
sels in  which  they  were  transported.  The  unsoundness  of  the 
attempted  distinction  is  shown  by  the  absurd  results  to  which 
it  would  lead.  If  he  had  the  right  to  sell  the  liquors  in  the 
State  because  the  transaction  of  their  purchase  and  transporta- 
tion was  one  of  National,  rather  than  State,  jurisdiction,  it  fol- 
lows necessarily  that  he  had  the  right  to  make  the  sales  in 
whatever  form  or  quantity  he  saw  fit  Any  other  holding,  it 
seems  to  us,  would  lead  to  results  and  conclusions  which 
owing  to  their  absurdity,  would  be  shocking  alike  to  legal 
judgment  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

In  our  opinion,  then,  the  case  turns  solely  on  the  question 
whether  defendant  had  the  right,  notwithstanding  the  statute 
of  the  State,  to  sell  the  liquors  within  the  State.  And  in  con- 
sidering that  question,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
scope  and  object  of  the  statutes.  For  more  than  thirty  years, 
the  State  has  sought  by  legislative  enactments,  to  mitigate  the 
evils  of  intemperance.  During  all  that  time,  however,  it  has 
regarded  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  legitimate  article  of  com- 
merce, and  the  legislation  has  been  restrictive,  rather  than 
prohibitory.  The  sale  and  use  of  such  liquors  as  a  beverage 
has  been  regarded  as  an  evil  so  enormous  as  to  demand  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  State  for  its  suppression. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  article  had 
its  legitimate  uses.  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  legislation 
has  been  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  the  article  for  the  use 
wherein  it  has  been  a  continuous  and  crying  evil,  and  to  reg- 
ulate and  protect  it  for  such  uses  as  are  beneficial,  or  at  least 
not  hurtful.  The  statute  forbids  the  sale  of  such  liquors  for 
use  as  a  beverage,  and  prescribes .  severe  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  its  provisions ;  but  it  allows  sales  of  the  article  for  use 
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as  a  medicine,  and  in  the  arts,  and  f«>r  culinary  and  sacramen- 
tal purposes,  and  prescribes  certain  limitations  and  restrictions 
upon  the  traffic  for  those  uses. 

In  their  scope  and  object,  these  statutes  are  not  materially 
different  from  those  which  have  been  enacted  for  the  restric- 
tion of  the  sale  of  poisons,  and  the  regulation  of  the  storage, 
handling,  and  use  of  explosives,  and  other  articles  dangerous 
to  the  lives  or  property  of  the  people,  or  deleterious  to  society; 
and  they  were  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  power,  viz., 
the  police  power  of  the  State.  That  the  State  has  the  power 
to  enact  such  legislation  is  not  now  a  question  of  doubt,  and 
that  the  legislature  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  necessity  for  their 
enactment  is  equally  clear.  Laws  having  the  same  general 
objects  in  view  have  probably  been  enacted  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  their  validity  has  seldom  been  questioned.  The 
validity  of  these  particular  statutes  has  frequently  been  de- 
clared by  this  Court,  and  it  has  been  adjudged  by  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  nation  that  statutes  having  the  same  specific 
object  are  not  in  conflict  with  any  provision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution:  Miigler  v.  Kixnsas{\%%i),  123  U.  S.  623. 

The  statutes  called  in  question  in  the  License  Cases  (1847), 
5  How.  (46  U.  S.)  504,  were  not  essentially  different  in  their 
object  from  those  of  this  State.  They  were  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating,  and  to  some  extent  suppressing,  the 
evils  of  intemperance.  The  statute  of  Massachusetts  prohib- 
ited the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  by  all  persons  except 
those  holding  a  license  from  the  county  commissioners,  and 
licensed  vendors  were  forbidden  to  sell  in  quantities  less  than 
twenty -eight  gallons  in  any  single  sale.  Under  its  provisions, 
no  person  was  entitled,  as  matter  of  right,  to  receive  a  license 
but  the  question  whether  any  licenses  should  be  granted 
in  the  county  was  Ifeft  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  commis- 
sioners. A  person  who  did  not  hold  a  license,  engaged  in  the 
business  of  selling  foreign  liquors,  imported  into  the  United 
States  under  the  statutes  thereof.  He  was  indicted  and  con- 
victed in  the  State  courts  of  a  violation  of  the  statute  of  the 
State.  The  other  cases  were  under  similar  statutes  of  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  and  involved 
similar   states   of   fact.     The   causes  being  removed   to   the 
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Supreme  Court,  the  judgments  were  affirmed  Subsequently 
the  same  claim  of  right  was  urged  in  these  cases  that 
is  here  alleged  by  the  defendant,  viz. :  that  as  the  liquors  were 
transported  into  the  States  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  statutes,  it  was  not  competent  for  the  States 
to  prohibit  their  sale,  or  regulate  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  conducted.  But  the  Court  held  that  the  statutes  were  not 
in  their  operation  in  conflict  with  the  commercial  provisions 
of  the  federal  Constitution.  And  it  appears  to  us  that  this  is 
necessarily  so. 

When  the  power  of  the  State  to  legislate  with  reference  to 
the  subject  matter  is  conceded,  it  follows,  necessarily,  we 
think,  that  all  property  within  the  State  is  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations it  has  enacted  When  property  purchased  in  another 
State  is  transported  to  this  State,  and  here  delivered  to  the 
purchaser,  to  be  used  or  consumed  within  the  State,  the  trans- 
action, in  so  bit  as  it  is  governed  by  the  provisions  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce  among  the  States,  is  at  an  end.  The 
sale  and  delivery  are  then  consummated,  and  the  property  be- 
comes at  once  subject  to  the  laws  which  the  State  has  enacted 
governing  its  use  or  disposition.  It  is  true  that  some  things 
are  said  by  the  Court  in  Bowman  v.  Railway  Co.  (1888),  125  U. 
S.  465,  which  appear  to  be  in  conflict  with  that  view ;  but  we 
do  not  understand  that  the  question  was  involved  or  decided 
in  that  case!  The  sole  question  involved  was  as  to  the  validit}" 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  statute  which  forbade  common, 
carriers  from  transporting  to  any  point  within  the  State  intox- 
icating liquors,  unless  they  had  been  furnished  with  the  writ- 
ten evidence  of  the  right  of  the  consignee  to  sell  the  same  in 
the  State.  It  is  conceded  that  that  subject  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  State  to  legislate  upon.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  owner  has  the  right,  after  the  property  has  been 
ddivered  to  him  in  the  State,  to  use  or  dispose  of  it  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  that  prescribed  by  this  State  for  the  sale  or 
use  of  such  property  generally. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  on  defendant's 
sqppeal  the  judgment  should  be  affirmed,  while  on  plaintifi's 
appeal  it  will  be  reversed 
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This  cnse  is  printed  here  1»ccausc  articles  of  commerce  or  to  Ix!  clan- 
Lcny  V.  Hardtn  was  flccidctl  upon  gcrous  to  the  welfare  of  its  citizens, 
its  authority :  mfya,  page  490.  It  The  precise  point  in  respect  to 
is  also  interesting  as  showing  how  the  boxed  bottles  of  whiskey  was 
much  more  accurate  in  his  under-  not  involved  in  the  case  which  did 
standing  of  the  law,  was  tlie  Judge  reach  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
of  the  Superior  Court  (Hon.  Henry  United  States,  and  in  that  sense, 
Bank.  Jr.)  than  tlie  Supreme  Court  remains  undecided.  But  the  de- 
of  the  State,  owing  to  the  influence  cision  of  the  Superior  Court  is  so 
of  the  unreversed,  though  actually  advantageoos  to  the  powers  of  the 
valueless  License  Cases  of  1847.  local  authorities,  and  so  completely 
The  test  of  an  unbroken,  original  accords  with  the  principles  of 
package,  prevents  one  State  from  Brown  v.  Maryland^  that  it  would 
boycotting  the  products  of  other  be  a  aerions  taak  to  ask  its  re- 
States,  by  declaring  them  not  to  be  verul. 


Sup  feme  Court  of  Iowa.  ' 

GRUSENDORF  v.  HOWAT. 

The  sale  of  an  original  package  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  as  the 
Congressional  powers  over  interstate  commerce  terminate  upon  the  de- 
livery of  the  package  witliin  the  State. 

Certiorari  to  the  District  Court  of  Clinton  County. 

W.  C.  Grohe  and  P.  B.  Wolfe,  for  the  plaintiff. 

Hon.  A.  /.  Baker,  Attorney  General,  for  the  defendant 

Reed,  C.  J.,  February  7,  1889.  The  plaintiff  was,  in  a  pro- 
ceeding, enjoined  from  carrying  on  the  business  of  selling  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  a  certain  designated  building  in  the  City 
of  Qinton.  Afterwards  a  complaint  was  filed  in  the  Court, 
charging  him  with  a  violation  of  the  injunction.  He  was  cited 
to  appear  before  the  Court  and  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  punished  for  contempt.  On  the  trial,  it  was  shown  that  he 
had,  after  the  injunction,  sold  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  build- 
ing named.  In  defense,  he  showed  that  the  liquors  sold  by 
him  were  purchased  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  were  trans- 
ported to  him  in  this  State  by  a  common  carrier,  and  that  he 
sold  the  same  in  the  packages  in  which  they  were  when  he 
purchased  them,  and  in  which  they  were  transported  to  this 
State.  The  Court  adjudged  him  to  be  in  contempt,  and  en- 
tered judgment  against  him,  imposing  a  fine  and  imprison- 
ment.-   He  thereupon  sued  out  a  writ  of  certiorari  from  this 
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Court,  and  in  obedience  to  that  mandate,  the  trial  judge  has 
certified  the  record  of  the  proceeding  to  us.    The  judgment 
of  the  lower  court  is  in  accord  with  our  holding  in  the  fore- 
going case  of  Collins  v.  Hills. 
The  writ  will  tlierefore  be  dismissed. 

The  principle  of  this  case  is  clear-  pages  433,  456),  were  decided,  has 

ly  not  in  accord  with  the  law,  as  nourished   many    State    decisions 

stated  in  Brown  ▼.  Maryland  (su-  without  the  Courts  perceiving  the 

^a,  pages  439,  442),  Z^fcrv.^tu/fff  full   effect  of  the   principles  laid 

(Id.  443,  444),  The  Passenger  Cases  down  by  Justice  Curtis,  in  Cooley 

(Id.  459,  462,  465),  and  the  subae-  v.  Port  Wardens  {supra,  pages  466, 

quent   decisions   of  the   Supreme  470).    Careful  reading  cannot  but 

Court  of  the  United  States.    The  verify  the  statement  of  Chief  Justice 

first  positive  appearance   of  such  PuiXBR,  {infra,  page  507)  that  the 

doctrine  was  in  N.  K.  v.  MUn  {su-  authority  of  the  New  Hampshire 

pra,  pages  448,  450),  and  the  strong  License  Case  has  been   distinctly 

root  which  has  flourished  from  1847,  overthrown, 
when   the   License   Cases   {supra, 


Supreme  Court  of  lozva, 
LEISY  et  al,  v.  HARDIN. 

The  sale  of  liquors  in  the  original  packages  in  which  they  are  brought 
from  another  State,  may  be  prohibited  under  the  police  powers  of  the 
place  of  sale. 

Appeal  from  the  Superior  Court  of  Keokuk  County. 

William  B,  Collins  and  H.  Scott  Howell  &  Son,  for  the 
appellants. 

Anderson  &  Davis,  for  the  appellee. 

RoTHROCK,  J.,  October  4,  1889.  (After  stating  the  facts 
substantially  as  on  pages  490-2,  infra)  We  have  stated  the 
facts  somewhat  in  detail  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  that 
they  present  the  same  question  determined  by  this  Court  in 
the  cases  of  Collins  v.  Hills,  and  in  Grusendorf  v.  Howat, 
supra.  Counsel  for  appellees  concede,  in  argument,  that  the 
cases  cited  involve  the  same  controlling  question.  It  is  true 
they  claim  that  in  this  case  there  is  the  exception  that  the  plain- 
tiffs and  appellees  are  citizens  and  residents  of  Illinois,  and 
produce  and  manufacture  their  beer  in  that  State,  and  sell  it  as 
manufacturers ;  but  no  claim  is  made,  in  argument,  and  we 
can  discover  no  reason  why  the  laws  of  this  State,  which  for- 
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bid  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  arc  not  applicable  to  all  per- 
sons, no  matter  where  they  may  abide.  We  adhere  to  the  rule 
announced  in  the  cited  cases,  and  have  no  desire  to  further 
discuss  or  elaborate  the  questions  involved. 

The  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  will  be  reversed. 

The  case  was  then  removed  to  the  Sopreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  rerened :  See  next  case. 


Supreme  Court  of  tlu  United  States. 
LEISY//a/.v.  HARDIN. 

The  Constitational  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States,  has 
no  other  limits  than  those  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  itself.   ' 

Interstate  commerce,  or  the  purchase,  sale  and  exchange  of  commodi* 
ties,  requires  a  uniform  system,  and  in  the  absence  of  Congressional 
action  cannot  be  the  subject  of  State  laws. 

State  authority  may  be  exercised  over  subjects  of  interstate  commerce 
only  when  a  general  regulation  is  not  necessary  or  convenient,  and  Con- 
gress has  not  acted. 

The  responsibility  is  upon  Congress  to  permit  State  regulation  of  inter* 
state  traffic. 

Merchandise  brought  from  another  State  is  under  the  Constitutional 
power  exclusively,  until  it  has  been  sold  or  disposed  of  so  as  to  mingle 
with  the  common  mass  of  property  in  the  State  into  which  it  has  been 
brought. 

Liquor  imported  from  another  State  for  sale  in  the  packages  in  which  it 
has  been  shipped,  cannot  be  seized  under  State  laws,  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  consignee  in  the  original  packages,  awaiting  sale. 

Ardent  spirits,  distilled  liquors,  ale  and  beer,  are  the  subjects  of  ex- 
change, barter  and  traffic ;  that  is,  are  subjects  of  commerce  and  not  such 
articles  as  a  State  may  subject  to  sanitary  regulations,  upon  the  plea  of 
tending  to  spread  disease,  pestilence  and  pauperism. 

In  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Chief  Justice  Fulller  stated  the  case  thus: — 

Christiana  Leisy,  Edward  Leisy,  Lena  and  Albert  Leisy, 
composing  the  firm  of  Gus.  Leisy  &  Co.,  citizens  of  Illinois, 
brought  their  action  of  replevin  s^^nst  A.  J.  Hardin,  the  duly 
elected  and  qualified  Marshal  of  the  City  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and, 
^Xij^fci?,  Constable  of  Jackson  Township,  Lee  county,  Iowa,  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  Keokuk,  in  said  County,  to  recover  122 
one-quarter  barrels  of  beer,  171  one-eighth  barrels  of  beer. 
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and  1 1  sealed  cases  of  beer,  which  had  been  seized  by  him  in 
a  proceeding  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Iowa  against  said  de- 
fendants, under  certain  provisions  of  the  Code  of  the  State 
of  Iowa;  and  upon  issue  joined,  a  jury  having  been  duly 
waived  by  the  parties,  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  Court 
for  trial,  and,  having  been  tried,  the  Court,  after  having  taken 
the  case  under  advisement,  finally  rendered  and  filed  in  said 
cause  its  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  in  words 
and  figures  following,  to  wit : 

(i)  That  plainti&,  Gns.  Leisy  &  Co.,  are  a  firm  of  that  name  and 
style,  residing  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  principal  place  of  business  at 
Peoria,  III.;  that  said  firm  is  composed  wholly  of  citizens  of  Illinois ;  that 
said  firm  is  engaged  as  brewers  in  the  mannfactare  of  beer  in  the  said  city 
of  Peoria,  III.,  selling  same  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

(2)  That  the  property  in  question,  to  wit,  122  one-quarter  barrels  of 
beer,  of  the  value  of  $300,  171  one-eighth  barrels  of  beer,  value  $215,  and 
II  sealed  cases  of  beer,  value  of  $25,  was  all  manufiulnred  by  said  Leisy 
&  Co.  in  the  city  of  Peoria,  111.,  and  put  up  in  said  k^gs  and  cases  by  the 
manufacturers,  viz.,  Gus.  Leisy  &  Co.,  at  Peoria,  III.;  that  each  of  said 
k^gs  ¥ras  sealed  and  had  placed  upon  it,  over  the  plug  in  the  opening  of 
each  keg,  a  United  States  internal  revenue  stamp  of  the  district  in  which 
Peoria  is  situated ;  that  said  cases  were  substantially  made  of  wood,  each 
one  of  them  containing  24  quart  bottles  of  beer,  each  bottle  of  beer 
corked,  and  the  cork  Deistened  in  with  a  metallic  cap,  sealed  and  covered 
with  tin  foU,  and  each  case  was  sealed  with  a  metallic  seal ;  that  said 
beer  in  all  of  said  kegs  and  cases  was  manufactured  and  put  up  into  said 
k^gs  and  cases  as  aforesaid  by  the  mannfiu^urera,  to  wit,  Gns.  Leisy  & 
Co.,  plaintifis  in  this  suit,  and  to  open  said  cases  the  metallic  seals  had  to 
be  broken. 

(3)  That  the  property  herein  described  was  transported  by  said  Gus. 
Leisy  &  Co.  from  Peoria,  111.,  by  means  of  railways,  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in 
said  sealed  kegs  and  cases,  as  same  was  manufactured  and  put  up  by  them 
in  the  city  of  Peoria,  III. 

(4)  That  said  property  was  sold  and  offered  for  sale  in  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
by  John  Leisy,  a  resident  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  who  is  agent  for  said  Gus. 
Leisy  &  Co.;  that  the  only  sales  and  offers  to  sell  of  said  beer  was  in  the 
original  keg  and  sealed  case  as  manufactured  and  put  up  by  said  Gus. 
Leisy  &  Co.,  and  imported  by  them  into  the  State  of  Iowa ;  that  no  kegs 
or  cases  sold  or  offered  for  sale  were  broken  or  opened  on  the  premises ; 
that  as  soon  as  same  was  purchased  it  was  removed  from  the  premises  oc- 
cupied by  Gus.  Leisy  &  Co.,  which  said  premises  are  owned  by  Christiana 
Leisy,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gus.  Leisy  &  Co.,  residing  in  and  being  a 
citizen  of  Peoria,  111.;  that  none  of  such  sales  or  offers  to  sell  were  made 
to  minors  or  persons  in  the  habit  of  becoming  intoxicated. 

(5)  That  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1888,  the  defendant,  as  Constable  of 
Jackson  Township,  Lee  County,  lovm,  by  Tixtae  of  a  aeareh-warrant  is- 
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sued  by  J.  G.  Garrettson,  an  acting  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  said  Jackson 
Township,  upon  an  information  charging  that  in  premises  occupied  by 
said  John  Lcisy  there  were  certain  intoscicating  liquors,  etc.,  seized  the 
property  therein  described,  and  took  same  into  his  custody. 

(6)  And  the  Court  finds  that  said  intoxicating  liquors  thus  seized  by 
the  defendant  in  his  official  capacity  as  Constable  were  kept  for  sale  in 
the  premises  described  in  the  search-warrant  in  Keokuk,  Lee  County, 
Iowa,  and  occupied  by  Gus.  Leisy  &  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold, 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  Iowa,  but  which  laws,  the 
Court  holds,  are  unconstitutional  and  void,  as  herein  stated. 

(7)  That  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  1888,  plainti&  filed  in  this  Conrt  their 
petition,  alleging,  among  other  things,  that  they  were  the  owners  and  en- 
titled to  the  possession  of  said  property,  and  that  the  law  under  which 
said  warrant  was  issued  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  being  in  violation 
of  section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  hav* 
ing  filed  a  proper  bond  a  writ  of  replevin  issued,  and  the  poiiCiiion  of 
said  property  was  given  to  plainti£b. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  the  Conrt  finds  the  following  conclusions : 
That  plaintifis  are  the  sole  and  unqualified  owners  of  said  property, 
and  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  same,  and  judgment  for  $1.00  dam- 
ages for  their  detention,  and  costs  of  suit ;  that  so  much  of  chapter  6,  tit. 
XI,  Code  1873,  and  the  amendments  thereto,  as  prohibits  such  sales  by 
plaintifis,  is  unconstitutional,  being  in  contravention  of  section  8  of  arti* 
cle  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  that  said  law  has  been 
held  unconstitutional  in  a  like  case  heretofore  tried  and  determined  by 
this  Court,  involving  the  same  question,  in  the  case  of  Collins  v.  Hills,  de- 
cided prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  suit,  and  prior  to  the  seizure  of 
eaid  property  by  defendant ;  to  all  of  which  the  defendant  at  the  time  ex- 
cepted. 

Judgment  was  thereupon  rendered  as  follows : 

"  This  cause  coming  on  forbearing,  plaintiff  appearing  by  ^m£^.MMi  6f 
Davis,  their  attorneys,  and  the  defendant  by  H.  Scott  Howell  &  Son  and 
William  B.  Collins,  his  attorneys,  and  the  cause  coming  on  for  final  hear- 
ing on  the  pleadings  on  file  and  the  evidence  introduced,  the  Court  makes 
the  special  finding  of  fisicts  and  law  herewith  ordered  to  be  made  of  rec- 
ord, and  finds  that  plaintifis  are  the  sole  and  unqualified  owners  and  en- 
titled to  possession  of  the  following  described  personal  property,  to  wit : 
122  one-quarter  (X)  barrels  of  beer,  of  the  value  of  $300.00 ;  171  one- 
eighth  (X)  barrels  of  beer,  of  the  value  of  $215.00 ;  and  eleven  (11)  sealed 
cases  of  beer,  of  the  value  of  $25.00. 

That  plaintiffii  being  in  possession  of  said  property  by  virtue  of  a  bond 
heretofore  given,  said  possession  in  plaintiffs  is  confirmed. 

The  Court  farther  finds  that  the  writ  issued  by  J.  G.  Garrettson,  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  under  which  defendant  held  possession  of  said  property 
and  seized  same,  is  void,  same  having  been  issued  under  sections  of  the 
liw  of  Iowa  that  are  unconstitutional  and  void. 

That  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  one  dollar  damages  for  the  wrongful  deten- 
tion of  said  property. 
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It  is  therefore  ordered  and  considered  by  the  Comt  that  the  plaintiflfe 
have  and  recover  of  defendant  one  dollar  damages*  and  costs  of  this 
action,  taxed  at  | . 

To  which  findings,  order,  and  judgment  of  Coort  the  defendant  at  the 
time  excepts,  and  asks  nntil  the  31st  day  of  October,  1888,  to  pfepare  and 
file  his  bill  of  exceptions,  which  request  is  granted,  and  otder  hereby- 
made/* 

A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  made  and  overruled,  and  the 
cause  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  by  appeal,  and  er» 
rors  therein  assigned  as  follows ; 

"  (i)  The  Court  erred  in  finding  that  the  plaintifi  were  the  sole  and  un- 
qualified owners,  and  were  entittled  to  the  possession  of  the  intoxicating 
liqnofs  seized  and  held  by  appellant. 

(2)  In  finding  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  one  dollar  damagea 
fior  their  detention,  and  for  costs  of  suit. 

(3)  The  Court  erred  in  holding  that  the  sales  of  beer  in  '  original  pack- 
ages,' by  the  keg  and  case,  as  made  by  John  Leisy,  ageht  of  plaintifls» 
werelawfuL 

(4)  The  Court  erred  in  its  conclusions  and  finding  that  so  much  of  the 
law  of  the  State  of  lovm  embrsoed  in  chapter  6,  tit.  11,  Code  1873,  <^<1 
the  amendments  thereto,  as  prohibits  such  sales  of  beer  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  was  unconstitutional,  being  in  contravention  of  section  8,  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(5)  The  Court  erred  in  rendering  a  judgment  for  plaintiflb,  and  award- 
ing them  the  intoxicating  liquors  in  question,  and  damages  and  costs 
against  defendant. 

(6)  The  Court  erred  in  overruling  the  defendant's  motion  for  a  new 
trial." 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  entered  judgments  against  the  plaintiffs  and  their 
sureties  on  the  replevin  bond  in  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  with  costs.    The  judgment  thus  concluded : 

And  it  is  further  certified  by  this  Court,  and  hereby  made  a  part  of  the 
record,  that  in  the  decision  of  this  suit  there  is  drawn  in  question  the 
validity  of  certain  statutes  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  namely,  chapter  6  of  title 
II  of  the  Code  of  Iowa  of  1873  and  the  amendments  thereto,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  repugnant  to  and  in  contravention  of  section  8  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  said  appellees,  Gus. 
Leisy  &  Co.,  claiming  such  statutes  of  the  State  of  Iowa  are  invalid,  and 
the  decision  in  this  cause  is  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  said  statutes  of  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

To  review  this  judgment,  a  writ  of  error  was  sued  out  from 
this  Court.  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  not  yet  reported 
in  the  official  series,  will  be  found  [Supra  page  490]. 
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The  seizure  of  the  beer  in  question  by  the  constable  was 
made  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  8,  tit  ii,  Code  1873, 
and  amendments  thereto:  Code  1873, p.  279;  Laws  1884,  c. 
8,  p.  8;  c.  143,  p.  146;  Laws  1888,  c.  71,  p.  91;  i  McCIain, 
Ann.  Code,  §§  2359-2431,  p.  603. 

Section  1523  of  the  Code  is  as  follows : 

"  No  penon  shall  manu&ctnre  or  sell,  by  himself,  his  clerk,  steward,  or 
agent,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  intoxicating  liquors,  except  as  herein- 
after ptovided.  And  the  keeping  of  intoxicating  liquor,  with  the  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  thereof,  or  any  person  acting  under  his  authority, 
or  by  his  permission,  to  sell  the  isame  within  this  State,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  is  hereby  prohibited,  and  the  intoxicating 
liquor  so  kept,  together  with  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  contained,  is  de- 
clared a  nuisance,  and  shall  be  forfeited  and  dealt  with  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided." 

Chapter  71,  Laws  22d  Gen.  Assembly,  is  an  act  approved 
April  12,  1888  (Laws  of  Iowa,  1888,  p.  91),  of  which  the  first 
section  is  as  follows  : 

"  That  after  this  act  takes  effect,  no  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale, 
sell,  keep  for  sale,  give  away,  exchange,  barter,  or  dispense  any  intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  otherwise  than  as  provided  in  this 
act.  Persons  holding  permits  as  herein  provided  shall  be  authorized  to 
sell  and  dispense  intoxicating  liquors  for  pharmaceutical  and  medicinal 
purposes,  and  alcohol  for  specified  chemical  purposes,  and  wine  for  sacra- 
mental  purposes,  but  for  no  other  purposes  whatever ;  and  all  permits 
must  be  procured  as  hereinafter  provided  from  the  district  court  of  the 
proper  county  at  any  term  thereof  after  this  act  takes  effect,  and  a  permit 
to  buy  and  sell  intoxicating  liquors  when  so  procured  shall  continue  in 
force  for  one  year  from  date  of  its  issue,  unless  revoked  according  to  law, 
or  until  application  for  renewal  is  disposed  of,  if  such  application  is  made 
before  the  year  expires :  provided,  that  renewals  of  permits  may  be  annu- 
ally grant^  upon  written  application  by  permit  holders  who  show  to  the 
satis&ction  of  the  court  or  judge  that  they  have,  during  the  preceding 
year,  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  execute  a  new  bond 
as  in  this  act  required  to  be  originally  given,  but  parties  may  appear  and 
resist  renewals  the  same  as  in  applications  for  permits. 

Section  2  provides  for  notice  of  application  for  permit,  and 

section  3  reads  thus : 

Applications  for  permits  shall  be  made  by  petition  signed  and  sworn  to 
by  the  applicant,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of 
the  proper  county  at  least  ten  days  before  the  first  day  of  the  term  ;  which 
petition  shall  state  the  applicant's  name,  place  of  residence,  in  what  busi- 
ness he  is  then  engaged,  and  in  what  business  he  has  been  engaged  for 
two  years  previous  to  filing  petition ;   the  place,  particularly  describing 
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it,  where  the  biuinefls  of  buying  and  selling  liqnor  is  to  be  coodncted; 
that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Iowa ;  that 
he  is  a  registered  pharmacist,  and  now  is,  and  for  the  last  six  months  has 
been,  lawfully  conducting  a  pharmacy  in  the  township  or  town  wherein 
he  proposes  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  under  the  permit  i^yplied  for,  and, 
as  the  proprietor  of  such  pharmacy,  that  he  baa  not  been  adjudged  guilty 
of  violating  the  law  relating  to  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  last  two 
years  next  preceding  his  application ;  and  is  not  the  keeper  of  a  hot^ 
eating-house,  saloon,  restaurant,  or  place  of  public  amusement;  that  he 
is  not  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquon  as  a  beverage,  and  has 
not,  within  the  last  two  years  next  preceding  hiaiqpplicatioa,  been  directly 
or  indirectly  engaged,  employed,  or  interested  in  the  nnlAwfid  manvfiie- 
ture,  sale,  or  keeping  for  sale,  of  intoxicating  liquon ;  and  that  he  desiies 
a  permit  to  purchase,  keep,  and  sell  such  liquors  for  lawful  purposes  only. 

Various  sections  follow,  relating  to  giving  bond;  petition 
as  to  the  good  moral  character  of  applicant ;  hearing  on  the 
application;  oath  upon  the  issuing  of  permit;  keeping  of 
record ;  punishment  by  fine,  imprisonment,  etc. 

By  section  20,  sections  1524,  1526,  and  other  sections  of 
the  Code,  were,  in  terms,  repealed.  The  G>de  provided  for 
the  seizure  of  intoxicating  liquors  unlawfully  offered  for  sale, 
and  no  question  in  reference  to  that  arises  here,  if  the  law  in 
controversy  be  valid 

By  section  i,  c.  8,  Laws  1884,  p.  8,  ale,  beer,  wine,  spiritu- 
ous, vinous,  and  malt  liquors  are  defined  to  be  intoxicating 
liquors. 

Section  1524,  Code  1873,  p.  279,  was  as  follows: 

Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  forbid  the  sale,  by  the 
importer  thereof,  of  foreign  intoxicating  liquor  imported  under  the 
authority  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  r^;azding  the  importation  of 
such  liquors  in  accordance  with  such  laws :  provided,  that  the  said  liquor, 
at  the  time  of  said  sale  by  said  importer,  remains  in  the  original  casks  or 
packages  in  which  it  was  by  him  imported,  and  in  quantities  not  less  than 
the  quantities  in  which  the  laws  of  the  United  States  require  such  liquors 
to  be  imported,  and  is  sold  by  him  in  said  original  casks  or  packages,  and 
in  said  quantities  only ;  and  nothing  contained  in  this  law  shaU  prevent 
any  persons  from  manufocturing  in  this  State  liquors  for  'the  purpose  of 
being  sold  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  to  be  used  for 
mechanical,  medicinal,  culinary,  or  sacramental  purposes. 

This  section  is  substantially  identical  with  section  2  of  chq>- 
ter  45  of  the  Acts  of  the  Fifth  General  Assembly  of  Iowa,, 
approved  January  22,  1855,  (Laws  Iowa  1854-55,  p.  58)  and 
it  was  carried  into  the  revision  of  i860  as  section  1560  (Re- 
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vision  i860,  c.  64,  p.  259).    It  was  repealed  by  section  20  of 
the  act  of  April  12,  1888,  as  before  stated 

Section  1553  of  the  Gxle,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  April 
5,  1886,  (Laws  Iowa  1886,  p.  83,)  forbade  any  common  carrier 
to  bring  within  the  State  of  Iowa,  for  any  person  or  persons 
or  corporation,  any  intoxicating  liquors  from  any  other  State 
or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  without  first  having  been 
furnished  with  a  certificate,  under  the  seal  of  the  county  audi- 
tor of  the  county  to  which  said  liquor  was  to  be  transported, 
or  was  consigned  for  transportation,  certifying  that  the  con- 
signee, or  person  to  whom  such  liquor  was  to  be  transported, 
conveyed,  or  delivered,  was  authorized  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors  in  such  county.  This  was  held  to  be  in  contravention 
of  the  federal  Constitution,  in  Bowman  v.  Railway  Co.^  (1888) 
125  U.  S.  465. 

James  C,  Davis,  for  plaintifis  in  error. 

H.  ScoU  Howell,  Wm.  B.  ColUns,  and  John  Y.  Stone,  for  de- 
fendant  in  error. 

Chief  Justice  Fuller,  after  stating  the  &cts  as  above,  deliv- 
ered the  opinion  of  the  court,  April  28,  1890. 

The  power  vested  in  Congress  "  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes,"  is  the  power  to  prescribe  the  rule  by  which  that 
commerce  is  to  be  governed,  and  is  a  power  complete  in  itself, 
acknowledging  no  limitations  other  than  those  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution.  It  is  coextensive  with  the  subject  on  which 
it  acts,  and  cannot  be  stopped  at  the  external  boundary  of  a 
State,  but  must  enter  its  interior,  and  must  be  capable  of* 
authorizing  the  disposition  of  those  articles  which  it  intro- 
duces, so  that  they  may  become  mingled  with  the  common 
mass  of  property  within  the  territory  entered :  Gibbons  v. 
Ogden,  (1824)9  Wheat  (22  U.  S.)  i;  Brown  v.  Maryland, 
(1827)  12  Wheat  (25  U.  S.)  419.  And  while,  by  virtue  of  its 
jurisdiction, over  persons  and  property  within  its  limits,  a  State 
may  provide  for  the  security  of  the  lives,  limbs,  health,  and 
comfort  of  persons  and  the  protection  of  property  so  situated, 
yet  a  subject-matter  which  has  been  confided  exclusively  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Vol  XXXVIII.— 32. 
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the  police  power  of  the  State,  unless  placed  there  by  congres- 
sional action.  Henderson  v.  The  Mayor ^  (1876)  92  U.  S.  259; 
The  Hannibal  &  SL  Jo  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Husen,  (1878)  95  U.  S. 
465 ;  S.C.  17  American  Law  Register,  164;  Waiting' v.  Mici^ 
igan  (1886),  116  U.  S.  446;  Rabbins  v.  Taxing  DisL,  (1887) 
i2oU.  S.  489. 

The  power  to  r^^late  commerce  among  the  States  is  a  unit, 
but,  if  particular  subjects  within  its  operation  do  not  require 
the  application  of  a  general  or  uniform  system,  the  States 
may  legislate  in  regard  to  them  with  a  view  to  local  needs  and 
circumstances,  until  Congress  otherwise  directs ;  biit  the  power 
thus  exercised  by  the  States  is  not  identical  in  its  extent  with 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States.  The 
power  to  pass  laws  in  respect  to  internal  commerce,  inspection 
laws,  quarantine  laws,  health  laws,  and  laws  in  relation  to 
bridges,  ferries,  and  highways,  belongs  to  the  class  of  powers 
pertaining  to  locality,  essential  to  local  intercommunication,  to 
tiie  progress  and  development  of  local  prosperity,  and  to  the 
protection,  the  safety,  and  the  welfiire  of  society,  originally 
necessarily  belonging  to,  and  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution reserved  by  the  States,  except  so  (ar  as  fidling  within 
the  scope  of  a  power  confided  to  the  general  government 
Where  the  subject  matter  requires  a  uniform  system,  as  be- 
tween the  States,  the  power  controlling  it  is  vested  exclusively 
in  Congress,  and  cannot  be  encroached  upon  by  the  States ; 
but  where,  in  relation  to  the  subject-matter,  different  rules  may 
be  suitable  for  different  localities,  the  States  may  exercise 
powers,  which  though  they  may  be  said  to  partake  of  the 
•  nature  of  the  power  granted  to  the  general  government,  are 
strictly  not  such,  but  are  simply  local  powers^,  which  have  full 
operation  until  or  unless  circumscribed  by  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  effectuation  of  the  general  power :  CooUy  v.  Board  of 
Wardens  {\%i\\  12  How. (5 3  U.  S.)  299. 

It  was  stated  in  the  thirty-second  number  of  the  Federalist 
that  the  States  might  exercise  concurrent  and  independent 
power  in  all  cases  but  three:  Fifst^  where  the  power  was 
lodged  exclusively  in  the  federal  Constitution ;  second,  where 
it  was  given  to  the  United  States  and  prohibited  to  the  States ; 
thirds  where  from  the  nature  and  subjects  of  the  power,  it  must 
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be  necessarily  exercised  by  the  national  government  exclu- 
sively. But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Congress  may  assert  an 
authority,  under  one  of  the  granted  powers,  which  would  ex- 
clude the  exercise  by  the  States  upon  the  same  subject  of  a 
different,  but  similar  power,  between  which  and  that  possessed 
by  the  general  government  no  inherent  repugnancy  existed. 
Whenever,  however,  a  particular  power  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment is  one  which  must  necessarily  be  exercised  by  it,  and 
Congress  remains  silent,  this  is  not  only  not  a  concession 
that  the  powers  reserved  by  the  States  may  be  exercised  as  if 
the  specific  power  had  not  been  elsewhere  reposed,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  only  legitimate  conclusion  is  that  the  general 
government  intended  that  power  should  not  be  affirmatively 
exercised,  and  the  action  of  the  States  cannot  be  permitted  to 
eflect  that  which  would  be  incompatible  with  such  intention. 
Hence,  inasmuch  as  interstate  commerce,  consisting  in  the 
transportation,  purchase,  sale  and  exchange  of  commodities, 
is  natiooal  in  its  character,  and  must  be  governed  by  a  uniform 
system,  so  long  as  Congress  does  not  pass  any  law  to  regu- 
late it,  or  allowing  the  States  so  to  do,  it  thereby  indicates  its 
will  that  such  commerce  shall  be  free  and  untrammeled : 
County  cf  Mobile  v.  JCi'mia//  (iS8i),  I02  U.  S.  691 ;  Brawn  v. 
Houston  {\%%^),  114U.  S.  622,  631;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Illinois 
(1886),  118  U.  S.  557;  Robbins  v.  Taxing  Dist.  (1887),  120  U. 

S.  489.  493- 

That  ardent  spirits,  distilled  liquors,  ale  and  beer  are  sub- 
jects  of  exchange,  barter  and  traffic,  like  any  other  commo- 
dity in  which  a  right  of  traffic  exists,  and  are  so  recognized  by 
the  usages  of  the  commercial  world,  the  laws  of  Congress 
and  the  decisions  of  courts,  is  not  denied.  Being  thus  articles 
of  commerce,  can  a  State,  in  the  absence  of  legislation  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  prohibit  their  importation  from  abroad 
or  from  a  sister  State?  or  when  imported,  prohibit  their 
sale  by  the  importer?  If  the  importation  can  not  be  pro- 
hibited without  the  consent  of  Congress,  when  does  property 
imported  from  abroad,  or  from  a  sister  State,  so  become  part 
of  the  common  mass  of  property  within  a  State  as  to  be  sub- 
ject to  its  unimpeded  control  ? 

In  Brown  v.  Maryland,  supra,  the  act  of  the  State  Legisla- 
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ture  drawn  in  question,  was  held  invalid,  as  repugnant  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  Constitution  upon  the  States  to  lay  any  im- 
post or  duty  upon  imports  or  exports,  and  to  the  clause  grant- 
ing the  power  to  regulate  commerce ;  and  it  was  laid  down  by 
the  great  magistrate  who  presided  over  this  Court  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century,  that  the  point  of  time  when  the 
prohibition  ceases,  and  the  power  of  the  State  to  tax  com- 
mences, is  not  the  instant  when  the  article  enters  the  countiy, 
but  when  the  importer  has  so  acted  upon  it  that  it  has  become 
incorporated  and  mixed  up  with  the  mass  of  property  in  the 
country,  which  happens  when  the  original  package  is  no  longer 
such  in  his  hands ;  that  the  distinction  is  obvious  between  a 
tax  which  intercepts  the  import  as  an  import  on  its  way  to  be- 
come incorporated  with  the  general  mass  of  property,  and  a 
tax  which  finds  the  article  already  incorporated  with  that  mass 
by  the  act  of  the  importer;  that,  as  to  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  none  of  the  evils  which  proceeded  from  the  fedile- 
ness  of  the  federal  government  contributed  more  to  the  great 
revolution  which  introduced  the  present  system  than  the  deq> 
and  general  conviction  that  commerce  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  Congress ;  that  the  grant  should  be  as  extensive  as  the  mis- 
chief, and  should  comprehend  all  foreign  commerce,  and  all 
commerce  among  the  States ;  that  that  power  was  complete  in 
itself,  acknowledged  no  limitations  other  than  those  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution,  was  co-extensive  with  the  subject  on 
which  it  acts,  and  not  to  be  stopped  at  the  external  boundary 
of  a  State,  but  must  be  capable  of  entering  its  interior;  that 
the  right  to  sell  any  article  imported  was  an  inseparable  inci- 
dent to  the  right  to  import  it ;  and  that  the  principles  ex- 
pounded in  the  case  applied  equally  to  importations  from  a 
sister  State. 

Manifestly  this  must  be  so,  for  the  same  public  policy  ap- 
plied to  commerce  among  the  States  as  to  foreign  commerce, 
and  not  a  reason  could  be  assigned  for  confiding  the  power 
over  the  one  which  did  not  conduce  to  establish  the  propriety 
of  confiding  the  power  over  the  other:  Story,  Const  §  1066. 
And  although  the  precise  question  before  us  was  not  ruled  in 
Gibbons  v.  Ogden  and  Brcwn  v.  Maryland^  yet  we  think  it  was 
virtually  involved  and  answered,  and  that  this  is  demonstrated. 
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among  other  cases,  in  Bowman  v.  Railway  Co.  (1888),  125  U. 
S.  465. 

In  the  latter  case,  section  1553  of  the  Gxle  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  as  amended  by  chapter  66  of  the  Acts  of  the  Twenty- 
first  General  Assembly  in  1886,  forbidding  common  carriers 
to  bring  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  State  from  any  other 
State  or  Territory,  without  first  being  furnished  with  a  certifi- 
cate as  prescribed,  was  declared  invalid,  because  essentially 
a  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  States,  and  not  sanction- 
ed by  the  authority,  express  or  implied,  of  Congress.  The 
opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Matthews,  the 
concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Field,  and  the  dissenting 
opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Waite,  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  and  himself,  discussed  the  question 
involved  in  all  its  phases;  and  while  the  determination  of 
whether  the  right  of  transportation  of  an  article  of  commerce 
from  one  State  to  another  includes  by  necessary  implication 
the  right  of  the  consignee  to  sell  it  in  unbroken  packages  at 
the  place  where  the  transportation  terminates  was  in  terms  re- 
served, yet  the  argument  of  the  majority  conducts  irresistibly 
to  that  conclusion,  and  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  re- 
peat the  grounds  upon  which  the  decisi6n  was  made  to  rest 

It  is  there  shown  that  the  transportation  of  freight  or  of  the 
subjects  of  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  or  sale,  is 
beyond  all  question  a  constituent  of  commerce  itself;  that  this 
was  the  prominent  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  framersof  the  Con- 
stitution,  when  to  Congress  was  committed  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  among  the  several  States ;  that  the  power  to 
prevent  embarrassing  restrictions  by  any  State  was  the  end 
desired;  that  the  power  was  given  by  the  same  words  and  in 
the  same  clause  by  which  was  conferred  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations ;  and  that  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  transmission  of  the  subjects  of  trade  from 
the  State  of  the  buyer,  or  from  the  place  of  production  to  the 
market,  was  not  contemplated,  for  without  that  there  could  be 
no  consummated  trade,  either  with  foreign  nations  or  among 
the  States.  It  is  explained  that,  where  State  laws  alleged  to 
be  regulations  of  commerce  among  the  States  have  been  sus- 
tained, they  were  laws  which  related  to  bridges  or  dams  across 
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streams,  wholly  within  the  State,  or  police  or  health  laws,  or 
to  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature,  not  strictly  of  commercial  reg- 
ulation. But  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  of  merchan- 
dise from  one  State  to  another  is  in  its  nature  national,  admit- 
ting of  but  one  regulating  power;  and  it  was  to  guai'd  against 
the  possibility  of  commercial  embarrassments  which  would  re- 
sult if  one  State  could  directly  or  indirectly  tax  persons  or 
property  passing  through  it,  or  prohibit  particular  property 
from  entrance  into  the  State,  that  the  power  of  regulating  com- 
merce among  the  States  was  conferred  upon  the  federal 
government. 

"Ifin  the  present  case,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Matthews,  *'the 
law  of  Iowa  operated  upon  all  merchandise  sought  to  be 
brought  from  another  State  into  its  limits,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  a  regulation  of  commerce  among  the 
States ;  "  and  he  concludes  that  this  must  be  so,  though  it  ap- 
plied only  to  one  class  of  articles  of  a  particular  kind.  The 
legislation  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce 
by  means  of  railroads,  designed  to  remove  tranmiels  upon 
transportation  between  different  States,  and  upon  the  subject 
of  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise  (Rev.  St 
§§  4252-4289,  inclusive),  including  the  transportation  of  nitro- 
glycerine and  other  similar  explosive  substances,  with  the  pro- 
viso that,  as  to  them,  ''  any  state,  territory,  district,  city,  or 
town  within  the  United  States ''  should  not  be  prevented  by 
the  language  used  "  from  regulating  or  from  prohibiting  the 
traffic  in  or  transportation  of  those  substances  between  per- 
sons or  places  lying  or  being  within  their  respective  territorial 
limits,  or  from  prohibiting  the  introduction  thereof  into  such 
limits  for  sale,  use,  or  consumption  therein,"  is  referred  to  as 
indicative  of  the  intention  of  Congress  that  the  transportation 
of  commodities  between  the  States  shall  be  free,  except  where 
it  is  positively  restricted  by  Congress  itself,  or  by  States  in 
particular  cases  by  the  express  permission  of  Congress. 

It  is  said  that  the  law  in  question  was  not  an  inspection  law, 
the  object  of  which  "  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  articles  pro- 
duced by  the  labor  of  a  countiy,  to  fit  tiiem  for  exportation  ; 
or,  it  may  be  for  domestic  use"  {Gibbons  v.  Ogdtn  (1824),  9 
Wheat  (22  U.  S.)  1,203;  Turner  v.  Maryland  (1883),  107  U. 
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S.  38,  55) ;  nor  could  it  be  regarded  as  a  regulation  of  quaran- 
tine or  a  sanitary  provision  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
physical  health  of  the  community ;  nor  a  law  to  prevent  the 
introduction  into  the  State  of  diseases,  contagious,  infectious, 
or  otherwise. 

Articles  in  such  a  condition  as  tend  to  spread  disease  are 
not  merchantable,  are  not  legitimate  subjects  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  the  self-protecting  power  of  each  State,  there- 
fore, may  be  rightfully  exerted  against  their  introduction,  and 
such  exercise  of  power  cannot  be  considered  a  regulation  of 
commerce,  prohibited  by  the  Constitution ;  and  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Justice  Catron  in  the  License  Cases  (1847),  5  How.  (46 
U.  S.)  S04, 599,  are  quoted  to  the  effect  that  what  does  not  belong 
to  commerce  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State,  but  that  which  does  belong  to  commerce  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  that  to  extend  the  police 
power  over  subjects  of  commerce  would  be  to  make  commerce 
subordinate  to  that  power,  and  would  enable  the  State  to  bring 
within  the  police  power  "  any  article  of  consumption  that  a 
State  might  wish  to  exclude,  whether  it  belonged  to  that  which 
was  drunk,  or  to  food  and  clothing;  and  with  nearly  equal 
claims  to  propriety,  as  malt  liquors  and  the  products  of  fruits 
other  than  grapes  stand  on  no  higher  ground  than  the  light 
wines  of  this  and  other  countries,  excluded,  in  effect,  by  the 
law  as  it  now  stands.  And  it  would  be  only  another  step  to 
regulate  real  or  supposed -extravagance  in  food  and  clothing." 
And  Mr.  Justice  Matthews  thus  proceeds  : 

"For  the  purpose  of  protecting  its  people  against  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance, it  has  the  ri^^t  to  prohibit  the  mannfiurtnre  within  its  limits  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  It  may  also  prohibit  all  domestic  commerce  in 
them  between  its  own  inhabitants,  whether  the  articles  axe  introduced 
from  other  States  or  from  foreign  countries.  It  may  punish  those  who 
sell  them  in  violation  of  its  laws.  It  may  adopt  any  measures  tending, 
even  indirectly  and  remotely,  to  make  the  policy  effective,  until  it  passes 
the  line  of  power  delegated  to  Congress  under  the  Constitution.  It  can- 
not, without  the  consent  of  Congress,  express  or  implied,  regulate  com- 
merce between  its  people  and  those  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  in 
order  to  effect  its  end,  however  desirable  such  a  regulation  might  be. 
*  *  *  Can  it  be  supposed  that,  by  omitting  any  express  declaration 
on  the  subject.  Congress  has  intended  to  submit  to  the  several  States  the 
decision  of  the  question  in  each  locality  of  what  shall  and  what  shall  not 
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be  articlea  of  traffic  in  the  intentate  commerce  of  the  country?  If  ao,  it 
has  left  to  each  State,  accocding  to  its  own  caprice  and  arbitraxy  ¥dll,  to 
diacriminatefor  or  against  every  article  grown,  produced,  mannfactnred, 
or  sold  in  any  State,  and  songht  to  be  introduced  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce into  any  other.  If  the  State  of  Iowa  may  prohibit  the  importation 
of  intoxicating  liquors  from  all  other  States,  it  may  also  include  tobacco, 
or  any  other  article,  the  use  or  abuse  of  which  it  may  deem  deleterious. 
It  may  not  choose,  even,  to  be  governed  by  considerations  growing  out  of 
the  health,  comfort,  or  peace  of  the  community.  Its  policy  may  be  direct- 
ed to  other  ends.  It  may  choose  to  establish  a  system  directed  to  the 
promotion  and  benefit  of  its  own  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  arts  of  any 
description,  and  prevent  the  introduction  and  sale  within  its  limits  of  any 
or  of  all  articles  that  it  may  select  as  coming  into  competition  with  those 
which  it  seeks  to  protect  The  police  power  ofthe  State  would  extend  to 
such  cases,  as  well  as  to  those  in  which  it  was  sou^t  to  legislate  in  be- 
half of  the  health,  peace,  and  morals' of  the  people.  In  view  of  the  com- 
mercial anarchy  and  confusion  that  would  result  from  the  diverse  exer- 
tions of  power  by  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  Constitution  or  Congress  have  intended  to  limit  the  freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  several  States." 

Many  of  the  cases  bearing  upon  the  subject  are  cited  and 
considered  in  these  opinions,  and  among  others,  the  License 
Cases {iZ^y),  5  How.  (46  U.  S.)  504,  wherein  laws  passed  by 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,-  in  refer- 
erence  to  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  came  under  review, 
and  were  sustained,  although  the  members  of  the  court  who 
participated  in  the  decisions  did  not  concur  in  any  common 
ground  upon  which  to  rest  them.   ' 

That  of  Peirce  v.  New  Hampshire  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant to  be  referred  to  here.  In  that  case,  the  defendants 
had  been  fined  for  selling  a  barrel  of  gin  in  New  Hampshire 
which  they  had  bought  in  Boston,  and  brought  coastwise  to 
Portsmouth,  and  there  sold  in  the  same  barrel,  and  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  was  purchased  in  Massachusetts, 
but  contrary  to  the  law  of  New  Hampshire  in  that  behalf. 
The  conclusion  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  is  in 
these  words : 

"  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  law  of  New  Hampshire  is,  in  mj 
judgment,  a  valid  one ;  for,  although  the  gin  sold  was  an  import  fixmi 
another  State,  and  Congress  have  clearly  the  power  to  regulate  such  im- 
poftations,  under  the  grant  of  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States,  jet,  a^  Congress  has  made  no  regulation  on  the  subject, 
the  traffic  in  the  article  may  be  lawfully  r^[idated  by  the  State  as  soon  as 
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it  is  landed  in  its  territory ,  and  a  tax  imposed  upon  it,  or  a  license  requir- 
ed, or  the  sale  altogether  prohibited,  according  to  the  policy  which  the 
State  may  suppose  to  be  its  interest  or  duty  to  pursue." 

Referring  to  the  cases  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
the  Chief  Justice,  after  saying  that  if  the  laws  of  those  States 
came  in  collision  with  the  laws  of  Congress  authorizing  the 
importation  of  spirits  and  distilled  liquors,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Court  to  declare  them  void,  thus  continues : 

'*Ithas,  indeed,  been  suggested  that,  if  a  State  deems  the  traffic  in 
anient  spirits  to  be  injurious  to  its  citizens,  and  calculated  to  introduce 
immorality,  vice,  and  pauperism  into  the  State,  it  may  constitutionally 
reliise  to  permit  its  importation,  notwithstanding  the  laws  of  Congress ; 
and  that  a  State  may  do  this  upon  the  same  principles  that  it  may  resist 
and  prevent  the  introduction  of  disease,  pestilence,  or  pauperism  from 
abroad.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  disease,  pestilence,  and  pauper- 
ism are  not  subjects  of  commerce,  although  sometimes  among  its  attendant 
evils.  They  are  not  things  to  be  r^[idated  and  trafficked  in,  but  to  be 
prevented,  as  fiu:  as  hutnan  foresight  or  human  means  can  guard  against 
them.  But  spirits  and  distilled  liquors  are  universally  admitted  to  be 
subjects  of  ownership  and  property,  and  are  therefore  subjects  of  exchange, 
barter,  and  traffic,  like  any  other  commodity  in  which  a  right  of  property 
exists.  And  Congress,  under  its  general  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  may  prescribe  what  article  of  merchandise  shall  be 
admitted  and  what  excluded ;  and  may  therefore  admit  or  not,  as  It  shall 
deem  best,  the  importation  of  ardent  spirits.  •  And,  inasmuch  as  the  laws 
of  Congress  authorize  their  importation,  no  State  has  a  right  to  prohibit 
their  introduction.  *  *  •  These  State  laws  act  altogether  upon  the 
retail  or  domestic  traffic  within  their  respective  borders.  They  act  upon 
the  article  after  it  has  passed  the  line  of  foreign  commerce,  and  become  a 
part  of  the  general  mass  of  property  in  the  State.  These  laws  may»  in- 
deed, discourage  imports,  and  diminish  the  price  which  ardent  spirits 
would  otherwise  bring.  But,  although  a  State  is  bound  to  receive  and  to 
permit  the  sale  by  the  importer  of  any  article  of  merchandise  which  Con- 
gress authorizes  to  be  imported,  it  is  not  bound  to  furnish  a  market  for  it» 
nor  to  abstain  from  the  passage  of  any  law  which  it  may  deem  necessary 
or  advisable  to  guard  the  health  or  morals  of  its  citizens,  although  such 
law  may  discourage  importation,  or  diminish  the  profits  of  the  importer, 
or  lessen  the  revenue  of  the  general  government.  And  if  any  State  deems 
the  retail  and  internal  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  injurious  to  its  citizens,  and 
calculated  to  produce  idleness,  vice,  or  debauchery,  I  see  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  it  from  regulating  and  re- 
stxaining  the  traffic,  or  from  prohibiting  it  altogether,  if  it  thinks  proper," 

The  New  Hampshire  case,  the  Chief  Justice  observed,  differs 
from  Brown  v.  Maryland^  in  that  the  latter  was  a  case  arising 
out  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  which  Congress  had 
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regulated  by  law ;  whereas,  the  case  in  hand  was  one  of  com- 
merce between  two  States,  in  relation  to  which  Congress  had 
not  exercised  its  power  : 

"  But  the  law  of  New  Hampifaire  acts  directly  npoB  sn  impoit  from  one 
State  to  aaothor,  iHiile  in  the  hands  of  the  importer  far  sale,  and  ia  there- 
fafe  a  rqpilation  of  commerce,  acting  upon  the  aitide  while  it  ia  within 
the  admitted  Jnriadiction  of  the  general  govenmicnt,  and  subject  to  its 
control  and  regulation.  The  question,  therefore,  hron^^  up  for  decision 
ia  whether  a  State  ia  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
from  making  any  legulationa  <^  foreign  commerce  or  of  commerce  with 
another  State,  althou^  such  regulation  ia  confined  to  its  own  territory  and 
made  for  its  own  coaTenience  or  interest,  and  doea  not  come  in  conflirt 
with  any  law  of  Congress.  In  other  words,  whether  the  great  of  power 
to  Congress  is  of  itself  a  prohibition  to  the  Statea,  and  rendcn  all  State 
laws  upon  the  subject  null  and  void." 

He  declares  it  to  appear  to  him  very  dear — 

"  That  the  mere  great  of  power  to  the  genersl  goyemment  cannot, 
upon  any  just  principles  of  construction,  be  construed  to  be  an  afaac^ute 
prohibition  to  the  exercise  of  any  power  over  the  same  subject  by  the 
States.  The  controlling  and  supreme  power  over  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  the  seveial  Statea  ia  undoubtedly  conferred  upon  Congress. 
Yetl  in  my  judgment,  the  State  may,  nevertheless,  for  the  safety  or  con- 
venience of  trade,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  its  citizens,  make 
rqpilationaof  commerce  for  its  own  ports  and  harbors,  and  for  its  own 
territory  ;  and  auch  regulatiooa  are  valid  unless  they  come  in  conflict  with 
a  law  of  CongrcsB." 

He  comments  on  the  omission  of  any  prohibition  in  terms 

and  concludes  that  if,  as  he  thinks — 

"The  framers  of  the  Consthntion  (knowing  that  a  multitude  of  minor 
regulations  must  be  necessary,  which  Congress  amid  its  great  concema 
could  never  find  time  to  consider  and  provide)  intended  merely  to  make 
the  power  of  the  federal  government  aupreme  upon  thia  subject  over  that 
of  the  Statea,  then  the  omission  of  any  prohibition  ia  accounted  for, 
and  is  consistent  with  the  whole  instrument.  The  supremacy  of  the  laws 
of  Congress,  in  cases  of  collision  with  State  laws,  is  secured  in  the  article 
which  dedarea  that  the  laws  of  Congresa,  passed  in  puxsnance  of  the 
powers  granted,  shall  be  the  supreme  law ;  and  it  is  only  where  both  gov- 
ernments may  l^^islate  on  the  same  subject  that  thia  article  can  operate." 

And  he  considers  that  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  the 
States  has  conformed  to  this  construction  from  the  foundation 
of  the  goyemment,  as  exemplified  in  State  laws  in  relation  to 
pilots  and  pilotage,  and  health  and  quarantine  laws. 

But,  conceding  the  weight  properly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
judicial  utterances  of  this  eminent  jurist,  we  are  constrained 
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to  say  that  the  distinction  between  subjects  in  respect  of  which 
there  can  be  of  necessity  only  one  system  or  plan  of  regula- 
tion for  the  whole  country,  and  subjects  local  in  their  nature, 
and,  so  far  as  relating  to  commerce,  mere  aids,  rather  than 
regulations,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  sufficiently 
recognized  by  him  in  arriving  at  the  conclusions  announced. 
That  distinction  has  been  settled  by  repeated  decisions  of  this 
Court,  and  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  open  to  re-exam- 
ination. After  all,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  drawing  the 
line  between  the  exercise  of  power  over  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  States  and  the  exercise  of  power  over 
purely  local  commerce  and  local  concerns.  The  authority  of 
Peirce  v.  Nnv  Hampshire,  in  so  far  as  it  rests  on  the  view  that 
the  law  of  New  Hampshire  was  valid  because  Congress  had 
made  no  regulation  on  the  subject,  must  be  regarded  as  having 
been  distinctly  overthrown  by  the  numerous  cases  hereinafter 
referred  to. 

The  doctrine  now  firmly  established  is,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Field,  in  Bowman  v.  Railway  Co.  (1888)  125  U.  S.  507 — 

-*  That  where  the  tabject  upon  which  ^Congrett  can  act  nnder  its  com- 
mercial power  is  local  in  its  nature  or  tphere  of  operation,  such  as  harbor 
pilotage,  the  improvement  of  haxbors,  the  ftbiMishwent  of  beacons  and 
buoys  to  guide  vessels  in  and  out  of  port,  the  construction  of  bridges  over 
navigable  livers,  the  erection  of  wharves,  piers,  and  docks,  and  the  like, 
which  can  be  properly  regulated  only  tyy  special  provisions  adapted  to 
their  localitite,  the  State  can  act  until  Congress  interferes  and  superMdes 
its  authority ;  but  where  the  subject  is  national  in  its  character,  and  admits 
and  requires  uniformity  of  regulation,  afiecting  alike  all  the  States, 
such  as  transportation  between  the  States,  including  the  importation  of 
goods  fix>m  one  State  Into  another,  Congress  can  slone  act  upon  it,  and  pro> 
vide  the  needed  regulations.  The  absence  of  any  law  of  Congress  on  the 
subject  is  equivalent  to  its  declaration  that  commerce  in  that  matter  shaU 
be  free.  Thus  the  absence  of  regulations  as  to  intentate  commerce  vrith 
reference  to  any  particular  subject  is  taken  as  a  declaration  that  the  im- 
portation of  that  article  into  the  States  shaU  be  unrestricted.  It  is  only 
after  the  importation  is  completed,  and  the  property  imported  is  mingled 
with  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  general  property  of  the  State,  that  its 
regulations  can  act  upon  it,  except  so  fiu*  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
safety  in  the  disposition  of  the  import  until  thus  mingled.*' 

The  conclusion  follows  that,  as  the  grant  of  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  States,  so  iaj  as  one  system  is 
required,  is  exclusive,  the  States  cannot  exercise  that  power 
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without  the  assent  of  Congress,  and,  in  the  absence  of  legis- 
lation, it  is  left  for  the  courts  to  determine  when  State  action 
does  or  does  not  amount  to  such  exercise,  or,  in  other  words, 
what  is  or  is  not  a  regulation  of  such  commerce.  When  that 
b  determined,  controversy  is  at  an  end.  Illustrations  exem- 
plifying the  general  rule  are  numerous.  Thus  we  have  held 
the  following  to  be  regulations  of  interstate  conmierce:  A 
tax  upon  freight  transported  from  State  to  State,  Case  cf  ike 
SiaU  FreiglU  Tax,  (1873)  15  Wall.  (82  U.  S.)  232;  a  statute 
imposing  a  burdensome  condition  on  ship-masters  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  landing  of  passengers,  Henderson  v.  Mayor,  eic^ 
(1876),  92  U.  S.  259 ;  a  statute  prohibiting  the  driving  or  con- 
veying of  any  Texas,  Mexican,  or  Indian  cattle,  whether  sound 
or  diseased,  into  the  State  between  the  ist  day  of  March  and 
the  1st  day  of  November  in  each  year,  Railroad  Co.  v.  Husen, 
(1878)  95  U.  S.  465 ;  a  statute  requiring  every  auctioneer  to 
collect  and  pay  into  the  State  treasury,  a  tax  on  his  sales,  when 
applied  to  imported  goods  in  the  original  packages  by  him  sold 
for  the  importer,  Cook  v.  Pennsylvania,  (1878)  97  U.  S.  566;  a 
statute  intended  to  regulate  or  tax,  or  to  impose  any  other  re- 
striction upon,  the  transmission  of  persons  or  property,  or  tde- 
grsqphic  messages,  from  one  State  to  another.  Railway  Co.  v. 
nUnais,  (1886)  118  U.  S.  5S7;  a  statute  levyii^  a  tax  upon 
non-resident  drummers  oflering  for  sale  or  selling  goods,  wareSi^ 
or  merchandise  by  sample,  manu&ctured  or  belonging  to  dti- 
sens  of  other  StateSp  RoMins  v.  Taxing  Dist,  (1887)  120 
U.  S.  489. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  decided  in,  County  of  Mobile  v. 
Kimball,  (1881)  102  U.  S.  691,  that  a  State  statute  providing 
fer  the  improvement  of  the  river,  bay,  and  harbor  of  Mobile, 
since  what  was  authorized  to  be  done  was  only  as  a  mere  aid 
to  commerce,  was,  in  the  absence  of  action  by  Congress,  not 
in  conflict  with  the  Constitution ;  in  Escanaba  Co.  v.  Ckicago^ 
(1883)  107  U.  S.  678,  that  the  State  of  Illinois  could  lawfully 
authorize  the  City  of  Chicago  to  deepen,  widen,  and  change 
the  channel  of,  and  construct  bridges  over,  the  Chicago  river; 
in  Transportation  Co.  v.  Parkersburg,  (1883)  107  U.  S.  691, 
that  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  wharves  properly  belong 
to  tiie  States  in  which  they  are  situated,  unless  otherwise 
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provided;  in  Brown  v.  Houston  (1885),  1 14  U.  S.  622,  that  a 
general  state  tax  laid  alike  upon  all  property,  is  not  unconsti* 
tutional,  because  it  happens  to  fall  upon  goods  which,  though 
not  then  intended  for  exportation,  are  subsequently  exported ; 
in  Morgan's  S.  S,  Co.  v.  Board  of  Health,  (1886)  u8  U.  S.455, 
that  a  state  law  requiring  each  vessel  passing  a  quarantine 
station  to  pay  a  fee  for  examination  as  to  her  sanitary  condi- 
tion, and  the  ports  from  which  she  came,  was  a  sightful  exer- 
cise of  police  power;  in  Smith  v.  Alabama,  (1888)  124  U.  S. 
465,  and  in  Railway  Co.  v.  Alabama,  ( 1 888)  1 28  U.  S.  96,  that  a 
statute  requiring  locomotive  engineers  to  be  examined  and  ob* 
tain  a  license  was  not  in  its  nature  a  regulation  of  commerce ;  and 
in  Kimmish  v.  Call,  ( 1 889)  1 29  U.  S.  2 1 7,  that  a  statute  providing 
that  a  person  having  in  his  possession  Texas  cattle,  which  had 
not  been  wintered  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri 
at  least  one  winter,  shall  be  liable  for  any  damages  which  may 
accrue  from  allowing  them  to  run  at  large,  and  thereby  spread 
the  disease  known  as  the  Texas  fever,  was  constitutional 

We  held  also  in  Welton  v.  State,  (1876)  91  U.  S.  275,  that  a 
State  statute  requiring  the  payment  of  a  license  tax  from  per- 
sons dealing  in  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  which  are  not  the 
growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  State,  by  going  from 
place  to  place  to  sell  the  same  in  the  State,  and  requiring  no  such 
license  tax  from  persons  selling  in  a  similar  way  goods  which 
are  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  State,  is  an  un- 
constitutional regulation ;  and  to  the  same  effect  in  WeUling  v. 
Michigan,  (1886)  1 16  U.  S.  446,  in  relation  to  a  tax  upon  non- 
resident sellers  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  shipped  into  a 
State  from  places  without  it  But  it  was  held  in  Patterson  v. 
Kentucky,{\%7g)  97  U. S.  501, and  in  Webberw.  Virginia, (1881) 
103  U.  S.  344,  that  the  right  conferred  by  the  patent  laws  of 
the  United  States  did  not  remove  the  tangible  property  in 
which  an  invention  might  take  form  in  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  the  State,  nor  restrict  the  power  of  the  latter  to  pro- 
tect the  community  from  the  direct  danger  inherent  in  par- 
ticular articles. 

In  Mugler  v.  Kansas  (1887),  123  U.  S.  623,  it  was  adjudged 
that— 

'*  State  legislation  which  prohibits  the  manufacture  of  spiritons,  vinous, 
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fennented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquoiB  within  the  limits  of  the  State* 
to  be  there  sold  or  bartered  for  general  nae  as  a  bererage,  does  not  neces- 
sarily infringe  any  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  secured  by  the  Oonstitn- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the  Amendments  thereto." 

And  this  was  in  accordance  with  our  decisions  in  Barieiniyer 
V.  Iowa,  (1874)  18  Wall.  (85  U.  S.)  129;  Beer  Co.  y.  Massachu- 
setts, {liji)  97  U.S.  25;  and  Faster  v.  Kansas,  {1%^  112 
U.  S.  201.  So  in  Kidd  v.  Pearson,  (1888)  128  U.  S.  l,  it  was 
held  that  a  State  statute  which  provided  (i)  that  foreign  intoxi- 
cating liquors  may  be  imported  into  the  State,  and  there  kept  for 
sale  by  the  importer,  in  the  original  packages,  or  for  trans- 
portation in  such  packages  and  sale  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
State,  and  (2)  that  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  manu&ctured 
and  sold  within  the  State  for  mechanical,  medicinal,  culinaiy, 
and  sacramental  purposes,  but  for  no  other,  not  even  for  the 
purpose  of  transportation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  was 
not  an  undertaking  to  jq^ulate  commerce  among  the  States. 
And  in  EUenbecker  v.  District  Court  (1890),  134  U.  S.  31,  we 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  Iowa,  sustain- 
ing the  sentence  of  the  district  court  of  Plymouth,  in  that 
State,  imposing  a  fine  of  ^[500  and  costs  and  imprisonment  in 
jail  for  three  months,  if  the  fine  was  not  paid  within  30  days» 
as  a  punishment  for  contempt  in  refusing  to  obey  a  writ  of  in- 
junction issued  by  that  court,  enjoining  and  restrainii^  the 
defendant  from  selling  or  keeping  for  sale  any  intoxicating 
liquors,  including  ale,  wine,  and  beer,  in  Plymouth  county. 
Mr.  Justice  Killer  there  remarked : 

"  If  the  objection  to  the  statute  is  that  it  authorizes  a  proceeding  in 
the  natore  of  a  snit  in  equity  to  snppieas  the  mannfactnre  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  which  are  by  law  prohibited,  and  to  abate  the 
nnisance  which  the  statute  declares  such  acts  to  be,  wherever  carried  on, 
we  respond  that,  ao  &r  as  at  present  advised,  it  appears  tons  that  all  powers 
of  a  court,  whether  at  common  law  or  in  chancery,  may  be  caUed  into 
operation  by  a  legislative  body  for  the  purpose  of'  suppressing  this  objecr 
tionable  trafBc :  and  we  know  of  no  hindrance  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  form  of  proceedings,  or  to  the  court  in  which  this 
remedy  shaU  be  had.  Certainly  it  seems  to  us  to  be  quite  as  wise  to  use 
the  processes  of  the  law  and  the  powers  of  a  court  to  prevent  the  evil,  as 
to  punish  the  offense  as  a  crime  after  it  has  been  committed.'* 

These  decisions  rest  upon  the  undoubted  right  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  to  control  their  purely  internal  affiurs,  in  doing 
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which  they  exercise  powers  not  surrendered  to  the  national 
government:  but  whenever  the  law  of  the  State  amounts 
essentially  to  a  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or 
among  the  States,  as  it  does  when  it  inhibits,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  receipt  of  an  imported  commodity,  or  its  dis- 
position before  it  has  ceased  to  become  an  article  of  trade 
between  one  State  and  another,  or  another  country  and  this, 
it  comes  in  conflict  with  a  power  which,  in  this  particular,  has 
been  exclusively  vested  in  the  general  government,  and  is 
therefore  void. 

In  Mugler  v.  Kansas^  supra^  the  Court  said  that  it  could 
not — 

"  Shut  out  of  view  the  &ct,  within  the  knowledge  of  all,  that  the  pub- 
lic health,  the  public  morals,  and  the  public  safety  may  be  endangered  by 
the  general  use  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  nor  the  fact  established  by  statis- 
tics accessible  to  every  one,  that  the  idleness,  disorder,  pauperism,  and 
crime  existing  in  the  country  are,  in  some  degree  at  least,  traceable  to 
this  evil." 

And  that— 

'*  If  in  the  judgment  of  the  legislature  [of  a  State]  the  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  liqnors  for  the  maker's  own  use,  as  a  beverage,  would  tend 
to  cripple,  if  it  did  not  defeat,  the  effort  to  guard  the  community  against 
the  evils  attending  the  excessive  use  of  such  liquors,  it  is  not  for  the 
courts,  upon  their  views  as  to  what  is  best  and  safest  for  the  community, 
to  disregard  the  legislative  determination  of  that  question.  *  «  «  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  government  interferes  vrith  or  impairs  anyone's  consti- 
tutional rights  of  liberty  or  of  property,  when  it  determines  that  the 
manufiurture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  for  general  or  individual 
use,  as  a  beverage,  are  or  may  become,  hurtful  to  society,  and  constitute, 
therefore,  a  business  in  which  no  one  may  lawfully  engage." 

Undoubtedly  it  is  for  the  legislative  branch  of  the  State 
governments  to  determine  whether  the  manufacture  of  partic- 
ular articles  of  traffic,  or  the  sale  of  such  articles,  will  injuri- 
ously affect  the  public,  and  it  is  not  for  Congress  to  determine 
what  measure  a  State  may  properly  adopt  as  appropriate  or 
needful  for  the  protection  of  the  public  morals,  the  public 
health,  or  the  public  safety;  but,  notwithstanding  it  is  not 
vested  with  supervisory  power  over  matters  of  local  adminis- 
tration, the  responsibility  is  upon  Congress,  so  &r  as  the 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce  is  concerned,  to  remove  the 
restriction  upon  the  State  in  dealing  with  imported  articles  of 
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tiade  within  its  limits,  which  have  not  been  mingled  with  the 
common  mass  of  property  therein,  if  in  its  judgment  the  end 
to  be  secured  justifies  and  requires  such  action. 

Prior  to  1888,  the  statutes  of  Iowa  permitted  the  sale  of 
foreign  liquors  imported  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
provided  the  sale  was  by  the  importer  in  the  original  casks  or 
packages,  and  in  quantities  not  less  than  those  in  which  they 
were  required  to  be  imported;  and  tiie  provisions  of  the 
statute  to  this  effect  were  declared  by  tiie  Supreme  Court  of 
Iowa  in  Pearson  v.  Distillery  (1887),  72  Iowa,  354,to  be — 

"  Intended  to  confonn  the  statute  to  the  doctrine  of  the  United  Stitet 
Supreme  Court,  announced  in  Brown  y.  Maryland  (1837),  13  Wheat,  ('i^ 
U.  S.)  419,  and  License  Cases  (1847),  5  How.  (46  U.  S.)  504,  so  that  the 
statute  should  not  conflict  with  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

But  that  provision  of  the  statute  was  repealed  in  1888,  and 
the  law  so  br  amended  that  we  understand  it  now  to  provide 
that,  Whether  imported  or  not,  wine  cannot  be  sold  in  Iowa 
excq>t  for  sacramental  purposes,  nor  alcohol  except  for  speci- 
fied chemical  purposes,  nor  intoxicating  liquors,  including 
ale  and  beer,  except  for  pharmaceutical  and  medicinal  pur- 
poses, and  not  at  all,  exce)[yt  by  citizens  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
who  are  registered  pharmacists,  and  have  permits  obtained  as 
prescribed  by  the  statute,  a  permit  being  also  grantable  to  one 
discreet  person  in  any  township  where  a  pharmacist  docs  not 
obtain  it 

The  plaintiffs  in  error  are  citizens  of  Illinois,  and  not  phar- 
macists, and  have  no  permit,  but  import  into  Iowa  beer  which 
they  sell  in  original  packages,  as  described.  Under  our  deci- 
sion in  Bozvman  v.  Railway  Co,^  supra^  they  had  the  right  to 
import  this  beer  into  that  State,  and  in  the  view  which  we 
have  expressed  they  had  the  right  to  sell  it,  by  which  act 
alone  it  would  become  mingled  in  the  common  mass  of  prop> 
erty  within  the  State.  Up  to  that  point  of  time,  we  hold  that, 
in  the  absence  of  Congressional  permission  to  do  so,  the 
State  had  no  power  to  interfere  by  seiiure,  or  any  other  action, 
in  prohibition  of  importation  and  sale  by  the  foreign  or  non- 
resident importer. 
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Whatever  our  individual  views  may  be  as  to  the  deleter- 
ious or  dangerous  qualities  of  particular  articles,  we  cannot 
hold  that  any  articles  which  Congress  recognizes  as  subjects 
of  interstate  commerce  are  not  such,  or  that  whatever  are  thus 
recognized  can  be  controlled  by  State  laws  amounting  to  reg- 
ulations, while  they  retain  that  character ;  although,  at  the 
same  time  if  directly  dangerous  in  themselves,  the  State  may 
take  appropriate  measures  to  guard  against  injury  before  it 
obtains  complete  jurisdiction  over  them.  To  concede  to  a 
State  the  power  to  exclude,  directly  or  indirectly,  articles  so 
situated,  without  congressional  permission,  is  to  concede  to  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  a  State,  represented  in  the  State  leg- 
islature,  the  power  to  regulate  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  States,  by  determining  what ,  shall  be  its  subjects,  when 
that  power  was  distinctly  granted  to  be  exercised  by  the  peo* 
pie  of  the  United  States,  represented  in  Congress,  and  its  pos- 
session by  the  latter  was  considered  essential  to  that  more 
perfect  Union  which  the  Constitution  was  adopted  to  create. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between 
the  municipal  powers  of  the  one  government  and  the  commer- 
cial powers  of  the  other,  but  when  that  line  is  determined,  in 
the  particular  instance,  accomodation  to  it,  without  serious  in- 
convenience, may  readily  be  found,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr. 
Justice  Johnson  in  Gibbons  v,  Ogden  (1824),  9  Wheat.  (22  U. 
S.)  1,238,  in  "  a  frank  and  candid  co-operation  for  the  general 
good.'*  The  legislation  in  question  is  to  the  extent  indicated, 
repugnant  to  the  Third  Clause  of  Section  Eight,  Article  One, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  is  reversed,  and  the 
cause  remanded  for  further  proceedings  not  inconsistent  with 
this  opinion. 

Gray,  J.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  and 
myself  are  unable  to  concur  in  this  judgment  As  our  dis- 
sent is  based  on  the  previous  decisions  of  this  Court,  the  re- 
spect due  to  our  associates,  as  well  as  to  our  predecessors, 
induces  us  to  state  our  position,  as  &r  as  possible,  in  the  words 
in  which  the  law  has  been  heretofore  declared  from  this 
bench. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  substance  of  the  statutes 
Vol.  XXXVIIL— 33. 
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whose  validity  b  drawn  in  question,  may  be  briefly  stated. 
It  was  an  action  of  replevin  of  sundry  kegs  and  cases  of  beer, 
begun  in  an  inferior  court  of  the  State  of  Iowa  against  a  con- 
stable of  Lee  County,  in  Iowa,  who  had  seized  them  at  Keo- 
kuk, in  that  County,  under  a  search-warrant  issued  by  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  pursuant  to  the  statutes  of  Iowa,  which  pro- 
hibit the  sale,  the  keeping  for  sale,  or  the  manufacture  for  sale, 
of  any  intoxicating  liquor  (including  malt  liquor)  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  except  for  pharmaceutical,  medicinal,  chemical, 
or  sacramental  purposes,  and  under  an  annual  license  granted 
by  the  district  court  of  the  proper  county,  upon  being  satisfied 
that  the  applicai.L  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  a  resident  of  the  county,  and  otherwise 
qualified. 

The  plaintiffs  were  citizens  and  residents  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  engaged  as  brewers  in  manufacturing  beer  at  Peoria, 
in  that  State,  and  in  sellii^  it  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
The  beer  in  question  was  manufactured  by  them  at  Peoria, 
and  there  put  up  by  them  in  said  kegs  and  cases ;  each  k^ 
being  sealed,  and  having  upon  it,  over  the  plug  at  the  opening, 
a  United  States  internal  revenue  stamp;  and  each  case  being 
substantially  made  of  wood,  containing  two  dozen  quart  bot- 
tles of  beer,  and  sealed  with  a  metallic  seal,  which  had  to  be 
broken  in  order  to  open  the  case.  The  kegs  and  cases  owned 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  so  sealed,  were  transported  by  them  from 
Peoria  by  railway  to  Keokuk,  and  there  sold  and  offered  for 
sale  by  their  agent,  in  a  building  owned  by  one  of  them,  and 
without  breaking  or  opening  the  kegs  or  cases. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  having  given  judgment  for  the 
defendant,  the  question  presented  by  this  writ  of  error  is 
whether  the  statutes  of  Iowa,  as  applied  to  these  &cts,  contra- 
vene Section  Eight  of  Article  One,  or  Section  Two  of  Article 
Four  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  Section  One 
of  Article  Fourteen  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

By  Section  Eight  of  Article  One  of  the  Constitution — 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power,"  among  other  things,  "  to  regnlate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  Slatss,"  and  "to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cati».A  u<w  foregoing  powers." 
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By  Section  Two  of  Article  Four— 

"  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

By  Section  One  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment — 

"  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privil- 
eges or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  State 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law; 
nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurbdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
Uws." 

By  the  Tenth  Amendment — 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively, 
orto  the  people." 

Among  the  powers  thus  reserved  to  the  several  States,  is 
what  is  commonly  called  the  "  police  power/' — ^that  inherent 
and  necessary  power,  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  civil 
society,  and  the  safeguard  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State 
against  disorder,  disease,  poverty,  and  crime. 

"  The  police  power  belonging  to  the  States  in  virtue  of  their  general 
sovereignty,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Storv,  delivering  the  judgment  of  this 
Court,  "  extends  over  all  subjects  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  States, 
and  has  never  been  conceded  to  the  United  States."  Prigg  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania (1842),  z6  Pet.  (41  U.  S.)  539,  625. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  recent  adjudications,  that  a 
statute,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  illuminating  oils  below  a  certain 
fire  test,  is  beyond  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
enact,  except  so  fax  as  it  has  effect  within  the  United  States 
(as,,  for  instance,  in  the  District  of  Columbia)  and  without  the 
limits  of  any  State ;  but  that  it  is  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  a  State  to  pass  such  a  statute,  even  as  to  oils  manu* 
iactured  under  letters  patent  from  the  United  States  :  U,  S, 
V.  DeWitt  (1869),  9  Wall.  (76  U.  S.)  41 ;  Patterson  v.  Kentucky 
(1878),  97  U.S.  501. 

The  police  power  includes  all  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  life;  the  health,  the  property,  and  the  wel&ire  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  for  the  promotion  of  good  order  and  the  public 
morals.  It  covers  the  suppression  of  nuisances,  whether  in-^ 
jurious  to  the  public  health,  like  unwholesome  trades,  or  to 
the  public  morals,  like  gambling-houses  and  lottery  tickets : 
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Slaugkier-House  Cases  (1872),  16  WaU.  (84  U.  S)  36,  62,  87 ; 
Fertilizing  Co.  \.  Hyde  Park  {\%jj\  97  U.  &  659;  PhaUnw. 
Virginia  (1850),  8  How.  (49  U.  S.)  163,  168;  Stone  v.  Mtsas- 
sipfi{iS79),  loi  U.  S.  814. 

This  power  bdng  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  author- 
ity of  local  government,  and  to  the  safety  and  wd£une  of  the 
people,  is  inalienable.  As  was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Watte^ 
referring  to  earlier  decisions  to  the  same  effect : — 


"  No  legiflUtnre  can  bargsin  away  the  public  health  or  the  pnblic  1 
alt.  The  people  iheiiiaelTcs  cannot  do  it,  much  lew  their  wemmtB,  The 
•npervision  of  both  these  rabjecti  of  governmental  power  is  oontinning 
in  ita  natnre,  and  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  special  cdgencieB  of  the 
moment  may  require.  GoTemmcnt  ia  organized  with  a  Tiew  to  their 
preservation,  and  cannot  divest  itself  of  the  power  to  provide  lor  them. 
For  this  purpose,  the  largest  legislative  discretion  is  allowed,  and  the  dia- 
crction  cannot  be  parted  with  any  more  than  the  power  itsel£"  Siome  v. 
Mississippi  (1879),  loi  U.  S.  814,  819. 

See,  also,  Butchers'  Union,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Crescent  City,  ete.^  Co. 
(1884),  III  U.  S.  746,  753  ;  New  Orleans  Gas  Co.  v.  Lomsuma 
Light  Co.  (1885),  I  IS  U.  S.  650,  672 ;  New  Orleans  y.  Houston 
(1886),  11917.5.265,275. 

The  police  power  extends  not  only  to  things  intrinsically 
dangerous  to  the  public  health,  such  as  infected  rags  or  dis- 
eased meat,  but  to  things  which,  when  used  in  a  lawful  man- 
ner, are  subjects  of  property  and  commerce,  and  yet  may  be 
used  so  as  to  be  injurious  or  dangerous  to  the  life,  the  health, 
or  the  morals  of  the  people.  Gunpowder,  for  instance,  is  a 
subject  of  commerce,  and  of  lawful  use ;  yet,  because  of  its 
explosive  and  dangerous  quality,  all  admit  that  the  State  may 
regulate  its  keeping  and  sale.  And  there  is  no  article,  the 
right  of  the  State  to  control  or  prohibit  the  sale  or  manu&c- 
ture  of  which  within  its  limits,  is  better  established  than  in- 
toxicating liquors :  License  Cases  {li^j),  5  How.  (46  U.  S.) 
504 ;  Downham  v.  Alexandria  Council {i86g),  10  WalL  (77  U. 
S.)  173;  BarUmeyerv.  Iowa  (1873),  18  Wall.  (85  U.  S.)  129; 
Beer  Co.  v.  Massachusetts  (1877),  97  U.  S.  25;  Tteman  v. 
^111^^(1880),  F02  Id.  123;  Foster  w.  Kansas  (1884),  112  U. 
S.  201 ;  Muglerv.  Kansas  and  Kansas  v.  Ziebold  (1887),  123 
Id.  623 ;  Kiddw.  Pearson  (1888),  128  U.  S.  i ;  Eilendecker  v. 
District  Court  (1890),  134  U.  S.  31. 
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In  Beer  Co.  v.  Massachtisetts  above  cited,  this  Court  affirm- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu* 
setts,  reported  in  115  Mass.  153,  held  that  a  statute  of  the 
State,  prohibiting  the  manu&cture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  including  malt  liquors,  except  as  therein  provided,  ap- 
plied to  a  corporation  which  the  State  had  long  before  char- 
tered, and  authorized  to  hold  real  and  personal  property,  for 
the  purpose  of  manu&cturing  malt  liquors.  Among  the  rea- 
sons assigned  by  this  Court  for  its  judgment  were  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  If  the  public  safety  or  the  public  morals  require  the  discontinuance  of 
any  manufiEurtore  or  traffic,  the  hand  of  the  legislature  cannot  be  stayed 
from  providing  for  its  discontinuance,  by  any  incidental  inconvenience 
which  individuals  or  corporations  may  suffer.  All  rights  are  held  subject 
to  the  police  power  of  the  State.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  police  power,  and  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  render  a  satisfiurtory  definition  of  it,  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  it  doe«  extend  to  the  protection  of  the  lives,  health,  and 
property  of  the  citizens,  and  to  the  preservation  of  good  order  and  the 
public  morals.  The  legislature  cannot,  by  any  contract,  divest  itself  of 
the  power  to  provide  for  these  objects.  They  belong  emphatically  to  that 
class  of  objects  w^hich  demand  the  application  of  the  maxim,  solus populi 
suprema  lex;  and  they  are  to  be  attained  and  provided  for  by  such  ap- 
propriate means  as  the  legislative  discretion  may  devise.  That  discretion 
can  no  more  be  bargained  away  than  the  power  itself.  Since  we  have 
already  held,  in  the  case  of  Bartemeyery,  lazua,  that  as  a  measure  of  police 
regulation,  looking  to  the  preservation  of  public  morals,  a  State  law  pro- 
hibiting tlie  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  not  repugnant 
to  any  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we  see  nothing  in 
the  present  case  than  cau  afford  any  sufficient  ground  for  disturbing  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts : "  (97  U.  S.  32,53). 

In  Muglcr  v.  Kansas  and  Kansas  v.  Ziebotd,  above  cited,  a 
statute  of  Kansas,  prohibiting  the  manu&cture '  or  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  declaring  all  places 
where  such  liquors  were  manu&ctured  or  sold  in  violation  of 
the*  statute  to  be  common  nuisances,  and  prohibiting  their 
future  use  for  the  purpose,  was  held  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of 
the  police  power  of  the  State,  even  as  applied  to  persons  who, 
long  before  the  passage  of  the  statute,  had  constructed 
buildings  specially  adapted  to  such  manufacture.  It  has 
also  been  adjudged  that  neither  the  grant  of  a  license  to 
sell  intoxicating  liquors,  nor  the  payment  of  a  tax  on  such 
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liquors  under  the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States, 
affords  any  defense  to  an  indictment  by  a  State  for  selling  the 
same  liquors  contrary  to  its  statutes:  License  Tax  Cases 
(1866),  5  Wall.  (72  U.  S.)  462 ;  Peryearv.  Com.  (1866),  Id  475. 
The  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  "  the 
citizens  ot  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States/'  has  no  bearing 
upon  this  case.  The  privileges  and  immunities  thus  secured 
are  those  fundamental  rights  and  privil^es  which  appertain 
to  citizenship:  Conner  v.  Elliott  (1855),  **  How.  (59  U.  S.) 
591,  593;  Curtis,  J.,  in  Scott  v.  Sanford  {ii^6),  19  How.  (60 
U.  S.)  393,  580;  Paul  V.  Virginia  (1868),  8  Wall.  (75  U.  S.) 
168,  180;  McCready  v.  Virginia  (1876),  94  U.  S.  391,  395.  As 
observed  by  the  Court  in  Bartemeyer  v.  Iowa  ".• — 

"  The  right  to  sell  intozicatiiig  liqnon,  so  far  as  snch  a  right  exists,  is 
not  one  of  the  ri^ts  growing  oat  of  citizenship  of  the  United  States: " 
(18  WaU.  133). 

Nor  is  the  case  affected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  As  was  said  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
this  Court  in  Barbier  v.  Connolly,  after  stating  the  true  scope 
of  that  Amendment : — 


*'  Bnt  neither  ths  Amendment,— broad  and  comprehensive  as  it  ia,- 
any  other  Amendment,  was  designed  to  interfere  ¥rith  the  power  of  the 
State,  sometimes  termed  its  'police  power,*  to  prescribe  regulations  to 
promote  the  health,  peace,  morals,  education  and  good  order  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  legislate  so  as  to  increase  the  industries  of  the  State,  develop 
its  resources,  and  add  to  its  wealth  and  prosperity :  **  (113  U.  S.  37,  31). 

Upon  that  ground,  the  Amendment  has  been  adjudged  not 
to  apply  to  a  State  statute  prohibiting  the  sale  or  manufacture 
of  intoxicating  liquors  in  buildings  long  before  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  or  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  lawfully  manu- 
fiictured  before  the  passage  of  the  statute :  Mugler  v.  Kansas 
(1887),  123  U.  S.  623,  663  ;  Powell  V.  Pennsylvania  (1887),  127 
U.  S.  678,  683,  687. 

The  remaining  and  the  principal  question  is  whether  the 
statutes  of  Iowa,  as  applied  to  the  sale  within  that  State  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  the  same  cases  or  kegs,  unbroken  and  un- 
opened, in  which  they  were  brought  by  the  seller  from  another 
State,  is  repugnant  to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  granting 
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to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  States. 

In  the  great  and  leading  case  of  Gibbons  y.  Ogden  (1824),  9 
Wheat.  (22  U.  S.)  i,the  point  decided  was  that  acts  of  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  granting  to  certain  persons  for  a 
term  of  years  the  exclusive  navigation  by  steamboats  of  all 
waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  were,  so  far  as  they 
aflected  such  navigation  by  vessels  of  other  persons  licensed 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  repugnant  to  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution  empowering  Congress  to  regulate  foreign 
and  interstate  commerce.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  deliv- 
ering judgment,  after  speaking  of  the  inspection  laws  of  the 
States,  and  observing  that  they  had  a  remote  and  considerable 
influence  on  commerce,  but  that  the  power  to  pass  them  was 
not  derived  from  a  power  to  regulate  commerce,  said : — 

"  They  form  a  portion  of  that  immense  mass  of  legislation  which  em- 
bcaces  eyerything  within  the  territory  of  a  State  not  surrendered  to  the 
general  government, — all  which  can  be  most  advantageoualy  exercised 
by  the  States  themseWea.  Inspection  laws,  quarantine  laws,  health  laws 
of  erery  description,  as  well  as  laws  for  regulating  the  Internal  commerce 
of  a  State,  and  those  which  respect  turnpike  roads,  ferries,  etc.,  are  com- 
ponent parts  of  this  mass.  No  direct  general  power  over  these  (>bjects  is 
granted  to  Congress ;  and,  consequently,  they  remain  aubject  to  State  leg- 
islation. If  the  legislative  power  of  the  Union  can  reach  them,  it  must 
be  for  national  purposes ;  it  must  be  where  the  power  is  expressly  given 
for  a  special  purpose,  or  is  clearly  incidental  to  some  power  which  is 
expressly  given :  '*  (Pages  303,  304). 

Again,  he  said  that  quarantine  and  health  laws  "  are  consid- 
ered as  flowing  from  the  acknowledged  power  of  a  State  to 
provide  for  the  health  of  its  citizens,*'  and  that  the  constitution- 
ality of  such  laws  had  never  been  denied :  (Page  205). 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  in  his  concurring  opinion,  said : — 

'* It  is  no  objection  to  the  existence  of  distinct,  substantive  powers  that, 
in  their  application,  they  bear  upon  the  same  subject.  The  same  bale  of 
goods,  the  same  cask  of  provisions,  or  the  same  ship  that  may  be  the 
subject  of  commercial  regulation  may  also  be  the  vehicle  of  disease.  And 
the  health  laws  that  require  them  to  be  stopped  and  ventilated  are  no 
more  intended  as  regulations  on  commerce  than  the  laws  which  permit 
their  importation  are  intended  to  inoculate  the  community  with  disease. 
Their  different  purposes  mark  the  distinction  between  the  powers  brought 
into  action,  and,  while  frankly  exercised,  they  can  produce  no  serious 
collision : "  (Paj<e  235). 
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That  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  his  associates  did  not 
consider  the  constitutional  grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  regu- 
late foreign  and  interstate  commerce,  as,  of  its  own  force,  and 
without  national'legislation,  impairing  the  police  power  of  each 
State  within  its  own  borders  to  protect  the  health  and  wel&re 
of  its  inhabitants,  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  passages  above 
quoted  from  the  opinions  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  and  is  conclu- 
sively proved  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Court  deliv- 
ered by  the  Chief  Justice,  five  years  later,  in  Willson  v.  Marsh 
Co.  (1829),  2  Pet  (27  U.  S.)  245.  In  that  case,  the  Legislature 
of  Delaware  had  authorized  a  dam  to  be  erected  across  a  navi- 
gable tide-water  creek  which  opened  into  Delaware  bay» 
thereby  obstructing  the  navigation  of  the  creek  by  a  vessel 
enrolled  and  licensed  under  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  decision  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  was  cited  by  counsel 
as  conclusive  against  the  validity  of  the  statute  of  the  State. 
But  its  validity  was  upheld  by  the  Court,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

*'  The  act  of  sMembly,  by  which  the  plaintiffii  were  authorized  to  con- 
struct their  dam,  ahows  plainly  that  this  is  one  of  those  many  creeks, 
passing  thxongh  a  deep,  level  marsh  adjoining  the  I>elaware,  np  which 
the  tide  flows  some  distance.  The  valne  of  the  property  on  its  banks  mnst 
be  enhanced  by  excluding  the  water  fiom  the  marsh,  and  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  probably  improved.  Measures  calculated  to  produce 
these  objects,  provided  they  do  not  come  into  collision  with  the  powers  of 
the  general  government,  are  undoubtedly  within  those  which  are  reserved 
to  the  States.  But  the  measure  authorized  by  this  act  stops  a  navigable 
creek,  and  must  be  supposed  to  abridge  the  rights  of  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  use  it  But  this  abridgment,  unless  it  comes  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  is  an  affidr  between 
the  government  of  Delaware  and  its  citizens,  of  which  thiscocrtcan  take 
no  cognizance.  The  counsel  foivthe  plaintiflb  in  error  insists  that  it 
comes  in  conflict  with  the  power  of  the  United  States  '  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States.'  If  Congress 
had  passed  any  act  which  bore  upon  the  case ;  any  act  in  ezecntiou  of  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  the  object  of  which  was  to  control  State  legis- 
lation over  those  small  navigable  creeks  into  which  the  tide  flows,  and 
which  abound  throughout  the  lower  country  of  the  middle  and  southern 
States, — we  should  feel  not  much  difficulty  in  saying  that  a  State  law 
coming  in  conflict  with  such  act,  would  be  void.  But  Congress  has  pass- 
ed no  such  act  The  repugnancy  of  the  law  of  Delaware  to  the  Constitn- 
tion  is  placed  entirely  on  its  repugnancy  to  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States, — a  power  which 
has  not  been  so  exercised  as  to  affect  the  question.    We  do  not  think  that 
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the  act  empowering  the  Blackbirri  Creek  Marsh  Compaay  to  place  a  clam 
acroas  the  cieek  can,  nncler  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  consid- 
ered as  repugnant  to  tlic  power  to  regulate  commerce  in  its  dormant 
state,  or  as  being  in  conflict  with  any  law  passed  on  the  sabject :"  (2  Pet. 
251,  252). 

In  Brawn  v.  Maryland  {liiy),  12  Wheat.  (25  U.  S.)  419,  the 
point  decided  was  that  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland^ 
requiring  all  importers  of  foreign  goods  by  the  bale  or  pack- 
age, or  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  *'  other  persons  selling  the 
same  by  wholesale,  bale  or  package,  hogshead,  barrel,  or 
tierce/'  to  first  take  out  a  license  and  pay  II50  for  it,  and  im- 
posing a  penalty  for  failure  to  do  so,  was,  as  applied  to  sales 
by  an  importer  of  foreign  liquors  in  the  original  packages,  un- 
constitutional, both  as  laying  an  impost,  and  as  repugnant  ta 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  foreign  commerce.  The 
statute  there  in  question  was  evidently  enacted  to  raise  rev- 
enue from  importers  of  foreign  goods  of  every  description,, 
and  was  not  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State. 
And  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  answering  an  argument  of 
counsel,  expressly  admitted  that  the  power  to  direct  the  re* 
moval  of  gunpowder,  or  the  removal  or  destruction  of  infec- 
tious or  unsound  articles  which  endanger  the  public  health, 
"  is  a  branch  of  the  police  power,  which  unquestionably  re- 
mains and  ought  to  remain  with  the  States  :*'  (Pages  443, 444). 
Moreover,  the  question  there  presented  and  decided  con- 
cerned foreign  commerce  only,  and  not  commerce  among  the 
States.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  at  the  outset  of  his  opinion 
so  defined  it,  saying : — 

"  The  cause  depends  entirely  on  the  question  whether  the  legislatnie  of 
a  State  can  constitutionally  require  the  importer  of  foreign  articles  to  take 
out  a  license  from  the  State,  before  he  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  a  bale  or 
package  so  imported  :*'  (Page  436). 

It  is  true  that,  after  discussing  and  deciding  that  question; 
he  threw  out  this  brief  remark  : — 

**  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  we  suppose  the  principles  laid  down  in 
this  case  to  apply  equally  to  importations  from  a  sister  State:"  (Page  449). 

But  this  remark  was  obiter  dictum,  wholly  aside  from  the 
question  before  the  Court,  and  having  no  bearing  on  its  deci- 
sion, and  therefore  extra-judicial,  as  has  since  been  noted  by 
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Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Mr.  Justice  McLean  in  the  License 
Cases  (1847),  5  How.  (46  U.  S.)  504,  575,  578.  594 ;  and  by  Mr. 
Justice  Miller  in  Woodruffs,  Parliam  (1869),  8  Wall.  (75  U. 
S.)  123,  139.  To  a  remark  made  under  such  circumstances, 
are  peculiarly  applicable  the  warning  words  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  himself  in  an  earlier  case,  where,  having  occasion 
to  explain  away  some  dicta  of  his  own  in  delivering  judgment 
in  Marbury  v.  Madison  (1803),  i  Cranch.  (5  U.  S.)  137,  he 
said: — 

"  It  IB  a  maadin  not  to  be  disregarded,  that  general  ezpreanons,  in  every 
opinion,  are  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  case  in  which  those  ex- 
pressions are  used.  If  they  go  beyond  the  case,  they  may  be  respected, 
bnt  ought  not  to  control  the  judgment  in  a  subsequent  suit  when  the  very 
point  is  presented  for  decision.  The  reason  of  this  maxim  is  obvious. 
The  question  actually  before  the  court  is  investigated  with  care,  and  con- 
sidered in  its  full  extent.  Other  principles,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
it,  are  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  case  decided,  but  their  possible 
ibeaiing  on  all  other  cases  is  seldom  completely  investigated :  Cohens  v. 
Virginia  (1821),  6  Wheat.  (19  U.  S.)  264,  399,  400." 

Another  striking  instance  in  which  that  maxim  has  been 
applied  and  acted  on,  is  to  be  found  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  at  the  present  term  in  Hans  v.  Louisiana  (1890),  134  U. 
5.  I,  20. 

But  the  unanimous  judgment  of  this  court  in  i847,in/Vt>r^ 
V.  New  Hampshire,  reported  together  with  Thurlow  v.  Massa- 
ckusetts  and  Fletcher  v.  Rhode  Island  as  the  License  Cases  ( 1 847), 
5  How.  (46  U.  S.)  504,  is  directly  in  point,  and  appears  to  us 
conclusively  to  govern  the  case  at  bar.  Those  cases  were 
•elaborately  argued  by  eminent  counsel,  and  deliberately  con- 
sidered by  the  Court,  and  Chief  Justice  Taney,  as  well  as  each 
of  six  associate  Justices,  stated  his  reasons  for  concurring  in 
\the  judgment.  The  cases  from  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Is- 
'.land  arose  under  statutes  of  either  State  prohibiting  sales 
•  of  spirituous  liquors  by  any  person,  in  less  than  certain  quan- 
tities, without  first  having  obtained  an  annual  license  from 
municipal  officers, — in  the  one  case  from  county  commission- 
•^ers,  who  by  the  express  terms  of  the  statute  were  not  required 
-to  grant  any  licenses  when  in  their  opinion  the  public  good 
'did  not  require  them  to  be  granted ;  and  in  the  other  case, 
from  a  town  council,  who  were  forbidden  to  grant  licenses 
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whenever  the  voters  of  the  town  in  town-meeting  decided  that 
none  should  be  granted:  Rev.  St  Mass.  1836,  c.  47,  §§  3,  17, 
23-25  ;  St  1837,  c.  242,  §  2;  Pub.  Laws  R.  I.  1844,  p-  49^, 
54;  Laws  1845,  p.  72;  5  How.  (46  U.  S.)  506-5 to,  540. 
Those  statutes  were  held  to  be  constitutional,  as  applied  to 
foreign  liquors  which  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  im- 
porter; while  it  was  assumed  that,  under  the  decision  in 
Brown  v.  Maryland,  those  statutes  could  be  allowed  no  effect 
as  to  such  liquors  while  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  im- 
porter in  the  original  packages  upon  which  duties  had  been 
paid  to  the  United  States :  5  How.  (46  U.  S.)  576,  590,  610, 
618. 

The  case  of  Peirce  v.  New  Hampshire  directly  involved  the 
validity,  as  applied  to  liquors  brought  in  from  another  State, 
of  a  statute  of  New  Hampshire,  which  imposed  a  penalty  on 
any  person  selling  any  wine,  rum,  gin,  bfandy,  or  other  spirits, 
in  any  quantity,  "  without  license  from  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  or  place  where  such  person  resides:"  Laws  N.  H.  1838, 
^'  3^9  5  How.  555.  The  plaintiffs  in  error,  having  been  in- 
dicted under  that  statute  for  selling  to  one  Aaron  Sias,  in  the 
town  of  Dover,  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  one  barrel  of 
gin  without  license  from  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  at  the 
trial  admitted  that  they  so  sold  to  him  a  barrel  of  American 
gin;  and  introduced  evidence  that  the  barrel  of  gin  was 
purchased  by  the  defendants  in  Boston,  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  brought  coastwise  to  the  landing  at 
Piscataqua  bridge,  and  from  thence  to  the  defendants'  store  in 
Dover,  and  afterwards  sold  to  Sias  in  the  same  barrel  and  in 
the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  purchased  in  Massachusetts. 
The  defendants  contended  that  the  statute  was  unconstitu- 
tional, because  it  was  "  in  violation  of  certain  public  treaties  of 
the  United  States  with  Holland,  France  and  other  countries, 
containing  stipulations  for  the  admission  of  spirits  into  the 
United  States ;"  and  because  it  was  repugnant  to  the  clauses 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  restricting  the  power 
of  the  States  to  lay  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  and  grant- 
ing the  power  to  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  States.  Chief  Justice  Parker 
instructed  the  jury — 
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*'  That  this  State  could  not  regulate  commerce  between  this  and  other 
States ;  that  this  State  could  not  prohibit  the  introduction  of  articles  from 
another  State  with  such  a  view,  nor  prohibit  a  sale  of  them  with  such  a 
purpose ;  but  that,  althou^  the  State  could  not  make  such  laws  with 
such  views  and  for  such  purposes,  she  was  not  entirely  forbidden  to  legis- 
late in  relation  to  articles  introduced  from  foreign  countries,  or  from 
other  States ;  that  shemig^t  tax  them  the  same  as  other  property,  and 
might  regulate  the  sale  to  some  extent ;  that  a  State  might  pass  health 
and  police  laws,  which  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  affect  foreign  com- 
merce, and  commerce  between  the  States  ;  and  that  this  statute  was  a 
r^rniation  of  that  character,  and  constitutionaL" 

After  a  verdict  of  guilty,  exceptions  to  this  instruction  were 
overruled  by  the  highest  court  of  the  State :  5  How.  (46  U.  S.) 
554-557  ;  13  N.  H.  536.  In  that  case,  as  in  the  case  at  bar, 
the  statute  of  the  State  prohibited  sales  of  intoxicating  liquors 
by  any  person  without  a  license  from  municipal  authorities, 
and  authorized  licenses  to  be  granted  only  to  persons  residing 
within  the  State ;  and  the  liquors  were  sold  within  the  State 
by  the  importer,  and  m  the  same  barrel,  keg,  or  case,  unbroken 
and  in  the  same  condition  in  which  he  had  brought  them  from 
another  State.  Yet  the  juc^ment  of  the  highest  Court  of 
New  Hampshire  was  unanimously  affirmed  by  this  Court 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  Mr.  Justice  Catron,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Nelson  were  of  opinion  that  the  statute  of  New  Hampshire 
was  a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  but  yet  valid,  so  long 
as  it  was  not  in  conflict  with  any  act  of  Congress.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney,  after  recognizing  that : — 

**  Spirits  and  distilled  liquors  are  uniTezsally  admitted  to  be  subiects  of 
ownership  and  property,  and  are  therefore  subjects  of  exchange,  barter, 
and  traffic,  like  any  other  commodity  in  which  a  right  of  property  exists ; 
and  Congress,  under  its  general  power  to  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  may  prescribe  what  articles  of  merchandise  shall  be  admitted 
and  what  excluded,  and  may  therefore  admit  or  not,  as  it  shaU  deem  best, 
the  importation  of  ardent  spirits ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  Congress 
authorize  their  importation,  no  State  has  a  right  to  prohibit  their  intro- 
duction." 

And  yet  upholding  the  validity  of  the  statutes  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  as  not  interfering  with  the  trade 
in  ardent  spirits  while  they  remained  a  part  of  foreign  com- 
merce, and  were  in  the  hands  of  the  importer  for  sale,  in  the 
cask  or  vessel  in  which  the  laws  of  Congress  authorized  them 
to  be  imported  (page  577),  proceeded  to  state  the  case  from 
New  Hampshire  as  follows : — 
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"The  preMiit  case,  however,  differs  from  Brown  ▼.  Maryland  in  this : 
that  the  former  was  one  arising  out  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
which  Congress  had  regulated  by  law ;  whereas,  the  present  is  a  case  of 
commerce  between  two  States,  in  relation  to  which  Congress  has  not  ex- 
ercised its  power.  Some  acts  of  Congress  have,  indeed,  been  refened 
to  in  relation  to  the  coasting  trade.  But  they  are  evidently  intended 
merely  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  do  not  regulate  imports  or  exports 
from  one  State  to  another.  This  case  differs  also  from  the  cases  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island ;  because,  in  these  two  cases,  the  laws  of  the 
States  operated  upon  the  articles  after  they  had  passed  beyond  the  limits 
of  foreign  commerce,  and  consequently  were  beyond  the  control  and 
power  of  Congress.  But  the  law  of  New  Hampshire  acts  directly  upon 
an  import  from  one  State  to  another,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  importer 
for  sale,  and  is  therefore  a  r^ulation  of  commerce,  acting  upon  the  arti- 
cle while  it  is  within  the  admitted  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government, 
and  subject  to  its  control  and  regulation :  *'    (Page  578). 

And  he  concluded  his  opinion  thus : — 

"  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  law  of  New  Hampshire  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  valid  one ;  for,  although  the  gin  sold  was  an  import  from  another 
State,  and  Congress  have  clearly  the  power  to  regulate  such  importations, 
under  the  grant  of  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States, 
yet,  as  Congress  has  made  no  regulation  on  the  subject,  the  traffic  in  the 
article  may  be  lawfully  regulated  by  the  State  as  soon  as  it  is  landed  in 
its  territory,  and  a  tax  imposed  upon  it,  or  a  license  required,  or  the  sale 
altogether  prohibited,  according  to  the  policy  which  the  State  may  sup- 
pose to  be  its  interest  or  duty  to  pursue. ' '    (Page  586). 

Mr.  Justice  Catron  expressed  similar  views.  While  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  ultimate  right  of  determining  what  commod- 
ities might  be  lawful  subjects  of  interstate  commerce  be- 
longed to  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  and  not  to  the  States  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  he  was  equally  clear  that  the  statute  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  a  valid  regulation,  in  the  absence  of  any  legislation 
upon  the  subj'ect  by  Congress.  After  pointing  out  the  diffi- 
culties standing  in  the  way  of  any  attempt  by  Congress  to 
make  the  special  and  various  regulations  required  at  different 
places  at  the  maritime  or  inland  borders  of  the  States,  he  said : 

«<  I  admit  that  this  condition  of  things  does  not  settle  the  question  of  con- 
tested power  \  but  it  satis£Eu:torily  shows  that  Congress  cannot  do  what  the 
States  have  done,  are  doing,  and  must  continue  to  do,  from  a  controlling 
necessity,  even  should  the  exclusive  power  in  Congress  be  maintained  b}* 
our  decision : "  (Page  606).  *' Congress  has  stood  by  for  nearly  sixty 
years,  and  seen  the  States  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country, 
more  or  less,  at  the  ports  of  entry  and  at  all  their  borders,  without  objec- 
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tion ;  and  for  this  Court  now  to  decide  that  the  power  did  not  exist  in  the 
States,  and  that  all  they  had  done  in  this  respect  was  void  from  the  be- 
ginning, would  overthrow  and  annul  entire  codes  of  State  legislation  on 
the  particular  subject.  We  would  by  our  decision  expunge  more  State 
laws  and  city  corporate  regulations  than  Congress  is  likely  to  make  in  a 
century  on  the  same  subject ;  and  on  no  better  assumption  than  that  Con- 
gress and  the  State  legislatures  had  been  altogether  mistaken  as  to  their 
respective  powers  for  fifty  years  and  more.  If  long  usage,  general  ac- 
quiescence, and  the  absence  of  complaint,  can  settle  the  interpretation  of 
tiie  clause  in  question,  then  it  should  be  deemed  as  settled  in  conformity 
to  the  usage  by  the  Courts :"    (Page  607). 

And  finally,  in  summing  up  his  conclusions,  he -said: — 

«  That  the  law  of  New  Hampshire  was  a  regulation  of  commerce  among 
the  States  in  regard  to  the  article  for  selling  of  which  the  defendants  were 
indicted  and  convicted ;  but  that  the  State  law  was  constitutionally  passed, 
because  of  the  power  of  the  State  thus  to  regulate ;  there  being  no  reg- 
ulation of  Congress,  special  or  general,  in  existence,  to  which  the  State 
law  was  repugnant : "    (Pages  608,  609). 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  opin- 
ions delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Catron  : 
(Page  618).  Justices  McLean,  Daniel,  Woodbury  and  Grier, 
oa  the  other  hand,  were  of  opinion  that  the  license  laws  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  well  as  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Is- 
land, were  merely  police  regulations,  and  not  regulations  of 
commerce,  although  they  might  incidentally  affect  commerce. 
Mr.  Justice  McLean,  in  the  course  of  his  opinion  in  Thur^ 
lew  V.  Massachusetts,  said  : — 

"  The  license  acts  of  Massachusetts  do  not  porport  to  be  a  r^;nlation  of 
commerce.  They  are  essentially  police  laws.  Bnactments  similar  in 
principle  are  common  to  all  the  States.  Since  the  adoption  of  its  Consti- 
tution they  have  existed  in  Massachusetts :  *  *  (Page  588).  [St  Mass.  1786, 
c.  68 ;  1792,  c.  25 ;  7  Dane,  Abr.  43,  44]  **  It  is  the  settled  construction  of 
every  regulation  of  commerce  that,  under  the  sanction  of  its  general 
laws,  no  person  can  introduce  into  a  community  malignant  diseases,  or 
an3rthing  which  contaminates  its  morals,  or  endangers  its  safety.  And 
this  is  an  acknowledged  principle  applicable  to  all  general  regulations. 
Individuals  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  rights  must  be  careful  not  to 
injure  the  rights  of  others.  Prom  the  explosive  nature  of  gunpowder,  a 
city  may  exclude  it.  Now,  this  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  not 
known  to  carry  infectious  disease  ;  yet,  to  guard  against  a  contingent  in- 
jury, a  city  may  prohibit  its  introduction.  These  exceptions  are  always 
implied  in  commercial  regulations,  where  the  general  government  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  the  exclusive  power.    They  are  not  regulations  of  com- 
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merce,  bnt  acts  of  self-prcseryatioii.  And,  though  tliey  aifect  commerce 
to  some  extent,  yet  such  effect  is  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted 
power  in  the  State:"  (Pages  589,  590).  **A  discretion  on  this  subject 
must  be  exercised  somewhere,  and  it  can  be  exercised  nowhere  but  under 
the  State  authority.  The  State  may  regulate  the  sale  of  foreign  spirits, 
and  snch  regulation  is  valid,  though  it  reduce  the  quantity  of  spirits  con- 
sumed. This  is  admitted.  And  how  con  this  discretion  be  controlled  ^ 
The  powers  of  the  General  Government  do  not  extend  to  it.  It  is  in 
every  respect  a  local  regulation,  and  relates  exclusively  to  the  internal 
police  of  the  SUte  :**  (Page  591).  '*  The  police  power  of  a  Sute  and  the 
foreign  commercial  power  of  Congress  must  stand  together.  Neither  of 
them  can  be  so  exercised  as  materially  to  affect  the  other.  The  sources 
and  objects  of  these  powers  are  exclusive,  distinct,  and  independent,  and 
are  essential  to  both  governments :"  (Page  592). 

In  his  opinion  in  Peirce  v.  New  Hafnpslnrc,  he  declared  that 
the  same  views  were  equally  applicable  to  that  case,  and  ad- 
ded:— 

*'The  tax  in  the  form  of  a  license,  as  here  presented,  connteimcts  no 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  repugnant  to  no  power  it  can  exer- 
cise, and  is  imposed  by  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  power  in  the  State. 
The  license  system  is  a  police  regulation,  and,  as  modified  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  was  designed  to  restrain  and  prevent  immoral  indul- 
gences, and  to  advance  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  society.  If 
this  tax  had  been  laid  on  the  property  as  an  import  into  the  State,  the 
law  would  have  been  repugnant  to  the  Constitution.  It  would  have  been 
a  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  States,  which  has  been  exclusively 
given  to  Congress.  But  this  barrel  of  gin,  like  all  other  property  within 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  was  liable  to  taxation  by  the  State.  It 
comes  under  the  general  regulation,  and  cannot  be  sold  without  a  license. 
The  right  of  an  importer  of  ardent  spirits  to  sell  in  the  cask  without  a 
license,  does  not  attach  to  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  on  account  of  their  hav- 
ing transported  this  property  from  Massachusetts  to  New  Hampshire:'* 
(Pages  595,  596). 

Mr.  Justice  Daniel  said : — 

**  The  license  laws  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire^ 
now  under  review,  impose  no  exaction  on  foreign  commerce.  They  are 
laws  simply  determining  the  mode  in  which  a  particular  commodity  may 
be  circulated  within  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  those  States,  vesting 
in  their  domestic  tribunals  a  discretion  in  selecting  the  agents  for  snch 
circulation,  without  discriminating  between  the  sources  whence  commod- 
ities may  have  been  derived.  They  do  not  restrict  importation  to  any  ex. 
tent ;  they  do  not  interfere  with  it,  either  in  appearance  or  reality  ;  thc\' 
do  not  prohibit  sales,  cither  by  wholesale  or  retail ;  they  assert  only  tlic^ 
power  of  regulating  the  latter,  but  this  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  their 
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peculiar  antliority.  These  Uim  are  therefore  in  violation  neither  of  the 
Conatitntion  of  Uie  United  States,  nor  of  any  law  nor  treaty  made  in  pnr- 
«nance  or  under  authority  of  the  Constitution :"  (Page  617). 

Mr.  Justice  Woodbury  repeated  and  enforced  the  same 
views,  sajdng,  among  other  things : — 

^*  It  is  manifest,  also,  whether  as  an  abstract  proposition  or  practical 
-measure,  that  a  prohibition  to  import  is  one  thing,  while  a  prohibition  to 
sell  without  license  is  another  and  entirely  different.  The  first  would 
operate  on  foreign  commerce,  on  the  voyage.  The  latter  affects  only  the 
internal  business  of  the  State  after  the  foreign  importation  is  completed 
.and  on  shore :"  (Page  619).  **  The  subject  of  buying  and  selling  within 
a  State  is  one  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  power  of  the  State  over  its 
internal  trade  as  that  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  is  with  the  General 
^Government,  under  the  broadest  construction  of  that  power.  The  idea, 
too,  that  a  prohibition  to  sell  would  be  tantamount  to  a  prohibition  to 
import  does  not  seem  to  me  either  logical  or  founded  in  &ct.  For,  even 
under  a  prohibition  to  sell,  a  person  could  import,  as  he  often  does,  for 
his  own  consumption,  and  that  of  his  femily  and  plantations ;  and  also  if 
a  merchant,  extensively  engaged  in  commerce,  often  does  import  articles 
with  no  view  of  selling  them  here,  but  of  storing  them  for  a  higher  and 
more  suitable  market  in  another  State  or  abroad:'*  (Page  620).  "But 
this  license  is  a  regulation  neither  of  domestic  commerce  between  the 
States,  nor  of  foreign  commerce.  It  does  not  operate  on  either,  or  the 
imports  of  either,  till  they  have  entered  the  State,  and  become  component 
parts  of  its  property.  Then  it  has  by  the  Constitution  the  exclusive 
power  to  regtdate  its  own  internal  commerce  and  business  in  such  articles, 
and  bind  all  residents,  citizens  or  not,  by  its  regulations,  if  they  ask  its 
protection  and  privileges  ;  and  Congress,  instead  of  being  opposed  and 
thwarted  by  regtdations  as  to  this,  can  no  more  interfere  in  it  than  the 
States  can  interfere  in  regulation  of  foreign  commerce:"  (Page  625). 
*^  Whether  such  laws  of  the  States  as  to  licenses  are  to  be  classed  as  police 
measures,  or  as  regulations  of  their  internal  commerce,  or  as  taxation 
merely,  imposed  on  local  property  and  local  business,  and  are  to  bejusti- 
fied  by  each  or  by  all  of  them  together,  is  of  little  consequence,  if  they 
are  laws  which  from  their  nature  and  object  must  belong  to  all  sovereign 
States.  Call  them  by  whatever  name,  if  they  are  necessary  to  the  well- 
ibeing  and  independence  of  all  communities,  they  remain  among  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  States,  no  express  grant  of  them  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment having  been  either  proper,  or  apparently  embraced  in  the  Con- 
stitution. So  whether  they  conflict  or  not,  indirectly  and  slightly,  with 
some  regulations  of  foreign  commerce,  after  the  subject  matter  of  that 
commerce  touches  the  soil  or  waters  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  is  not 
perhaps  very  material,  if  they  do  not  really  relate  to  that  commerce,  or 
4my  other  topic  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government:*' 
<Page627). 

Mr.  Justice  Grier  did  not  consider  the  question  of  the  ex- 
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clusiveness  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  foreign  and 
interstate  commerce  as  involved  in  the  decision,  but  maintain- 
ed the  validity  of  the  statutes  in  question  under  "  the  police 
power,  which  is  exclusively  in  the  States  :**    (P^es  631,  632). 

The  other  members  of  the  Court  at  that  time  were  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Wayne  and  Mr.  Justice  McKinley,  who  do  not  appear  by 
the  report  to  have  taken  part  in  the  decision  of  those  cases, 
although  the  former  appears,  at  page  545,  to  have  been  present 
at  the  argument,  and  by  the  clerk's  minutes  to  have  been  upon 
the  bench  when  the  judgments  were  delivered.  It  is  certain 
that  neither  of  them  dissented  from  the  decision  of  the  Court 

The  consequences  of  an  opposite  conclusion  in  the  case 
from  New  Hampshire*  regarding  liquors  brought  from  one 
State  into  another  were  forcibly  stated  by  several  of  the 
judges.     Mr.  Justice  McLean  said  : — 

'  *  If  the  mere  conveyance  of  property  from  one  State  to  another  shall  ex- 
empt it  from  taxation,  and  from  genenal  State  regulation,  it  wiU  not  be 
difficult  to  avoid  the  police  laws  of  any  State,  especially  by  those  who  live 
at  or  near  the  boundary.  *  *    (Page  595). 

Mr.  Justice  Catron  said : — 

*'  To  hold  that  the  State  license  law  was  void,  as  respects  spirits  coming 
in  from  other  States  as  articles  of  commerce,  would  open  the  door  to  an 
almost  entire  evasion,  as  the  spirits  might  be  introduced  in  the  smallest 
divisible  quantities  that  the  retail  trade  would  require ;  the  consequence 
of  which  would  be  that  the  dealers  in  New  Hampshire  would  sell  only 
spirits  produced  in  other  States,  and  that  the  products  of  New  Hampshire 
would  find  an  unrestrained  market  in  the  neighboring  States  having 
similar  license  laws  to  those  of  New  Hampshire :  *  *    (Page  608  J . 

Mr.  Justice  Woodbury  said : — 

*'  If  the  proposition  was  maintainable,  that,  without  any  legislation  by 
Congress  as  to  the  trade  between  the  States  (except  that  in  coasting, 
as  before  explained,  to  prevent  smuggling),  anything  imported  from 
another  State,  foreign  or  domestic,  could  be  sold  of  right  in  the  package 
in  which  it  was  imported,  not  subject  to  any  license  or  internal  regulation 
of  a  State,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  license  system  may  be  evaded 
and  nuUifibd,  either  from  abroad  or  from  a  neighboring  State.  And  the 
more  especially  can  it  be  done  from  the  latter,  as  imports  may  be  made  in 
bottled  of  any  size,  down  to  half  a  pint,  of  spirits  or  wines ;  and,  if  its 
sale  cannot  be  interfered  with  and  regulated,  the  retail  bt'  'iicss  can  be 
carried  on  in  any  small  quantity,  and  by  the  most  irrespons  Ac  and  unsuit- 
able persons,  with  perfect  impunity :  "  (Pages  625,  626), 
Vol.  XXXVIII.—34. 
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Mr.  Justice  Grier,  in  an  opinion  marked  by  his  character- 
istic vigor  and  directness  of  thought  and  expression  (after  say- 
ing that  he  mainly  concurred  with  Mr.  Justice  McLean),  sum- 
med up  the  whole  matter  as  follows  : — 

**  The  true  question  presented  by  these  cases,  and  one  which  I  am  not 
disposed  to  evade,  is,  whether  the  States  have  a  right  to  prohibit  the  sale 
and  consumption  of  an  article  of  commerce  which  they  believe  to  be  per- 
nicious in  its  efifects,  and  the  cause  of  disease,  pauperism,  and  crime.  I 
do  not  consider  the  question  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  as  necessarily  connected  with  the  decision  of  this 
point.  It  has  been  finequcntly  decided  by  this  Court  *that  the  powers 
which  relate  to  merely  municipal  regulations,  or  what  may  more  properly 
be  called  "internal  police,'*  are  notsurxenderedby  the  States,  or  restrained 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  that,  consequently,  in  rela- 
tion to  these,  the  authority  of  a  State  is  complete,  unqualified,  and  exclu- 
sive.' Without  attempting  to  define  what  are  the  peculiar  subjects  or 
limits  of  this  power,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  every  law  for  the  re- 
straint and  punishment  of  crime,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
health,  and  morals,  must  come  within  this  category.  As  subjects  of  legis- 
lation, they  are  fixnn  their  very  nature  of  primary  importance ;  they  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  social  existence ;  they  are  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
liberty,  and  necessarily  compel  all  laws  on  subjects  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, which  relate  only  to  property,  convenience,  or  lulxury,  to  recede, 
when  they  come  in  conflict  or  collision :  solus  populi  suprema  lex.  If 
the  right  to  control  these  subjects  be  'complete,  unqualified,  and  exclu- 
sive '  in  the  State  legislatures,  no  regulations  of  secondary  importance 
can  supersede  or  restrain  their  operations,  on  any  ground  of  prerogative 
or  supremacy.  The  exigencies  of  the  social  compact  require  that  such 
laws  be  executed  before  and  above  all  others.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
quarantine  laws,  which  protect  the  public  health,  compel  mere  commer- 
cial regulations  to  submit  to  their  control.  They  restrain  the  liberty  of 
the  passengers,  they  operate  on  the  ship  which  is  the  instrument  of  com- 
merce, and  its  officers  and  crew,  the  agents  of  navigation.  They  seize  the 
infected  cargo,  and  cast  it  overboard.  The  soldier  and  the  sailor,  though 
in  the  service  of  the  government,  are  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  punished 
for  their  offenses  against  society.  Paupers  and  convicts  are  refused  ad- 
mission into  the  country.  All  these  things  are  done,  not  from  any  power 
which  the  States  assume  to  regulate  commei ce  or  to  interfere  with  the 
regulations  of  Congress,  but  because  police  laws  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  prevention  of  crime,  and  protection  of  the  public  wel&re  must  of 
necessity  have  full  and  free  operation,  according  to  the  exigency  which 
requires  their  interference.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  justifying 
the  State  legislation  now  under  consideration,  to  array  the  appalling 
statisticB  of  misery,  pauperism,  and  crime  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
use  or  abuse  of  ardent  spirits.  The  police  power,  which  is  exclusively  in 
the  States,  is  alone  competent  to  the  correction  of  these  great  evils,  and 
all  measures  of  restraint  or  prohibition  necessary  to  effect  the  purpose  are 
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u'ithin  the  scope  of  that  anthority.  There  ia  no  conflict  of  power,  or  of 
legislation,  as  bet¥reen  the  States  and  the  United  States :  each  is  acting 
within  its  sphere,  and  for  the  public  good ;  and,  if  a  loss  of  revenue  should 
accrue  to  the  United  States  from  a  diminished  consumption  of  ardent 
spirits,  she  will  be  the  gainer  a  thousand-fold  in  the  health,  wealth,  and 
happiness  of  the  people : ' '    (Pages  63 1 ,  632) . 

This  abstract  of  the  License  Cases  shows  (what  is  made  yet 
clearer  by  an  attentive  reading  of  the  opinions  as  a  whole), 
that  the  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Judges  was  upon  the 
question  whether  the  State  statutes,  which  all  agreed  had  some 
influence  upon  commerce,  and  all  agreed  were  valid  exercises 
of  the  police  power,  could  properly  be  called  regulations  of 
commerce.  While  many  of  the  judges  said  or  assumed  that  a 
State  could  not  restrict  the  sale  by  the  importer  and  in  the 
original  packages  of  intoxicating  liquors  imported  from  a 
foreign  country,  which  Congress  had  authorized  the  importa- 
tion of,  and  had  caused  duties  to  be  levied  upon,  all  of  them 
undoubtingly  held  that  where  Congress  had  not  legislated,  a 
State  might,  for  the  protection  of  the  health,  the  morals,  and 
the  safety  of  its  inhabitants^  restrict  or  prohibit,  at  its  discretion 
and  according  to  its  own  views  of  policy,  the  sale  by  the  im- 
porter of  intoxicating  liquors  brought  into  it  from  another 
State,  and  remaining  in  the  barrels  or  packages  in  which  they 
were  brought  in. 

The  ability  and  thoroughness  with  which  those  cases  were 
argued  at  the  bar  and  on  the  Bench,  the  care  and  thought 
bestowed  upon  their  consideration,  as  manifested  in  the  opin- 
ions delivered  by  the  several  Judges,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  each  Judge  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  result, 
make  the  decision  of  the  highest  possible  authority.  It  has 
been  accepted  and  acted  on  as  s.uch  by  the  legislatures,  the 
courts,  and  the  People,  of  the  nation  and  of  the  States,  for  forty 
years.  It  has  not  been  touched  by  any  act  of  Congress ;  it 
has  guided  the  legislation  of  many  of  the  States ;  and  it  has 
been  treatpd  as  beyond  question  by  this  Court  in  a  long  series 
of  cases :  Veaziew,  Moarf  {18^2),  14  How.  (55  U.S.)  568,  575  ; 
Sinnoi  v.  Davenport  (1859),  22  How.  (63  U.  S.)  227,  243  ;  Gil- 
man  V.  PhUadelphia  (1865),  3  Wall.  (70  U.  S.)  713,  730;  Per- 
vearv.  Com.  (1866),  5  Wall.  (72  U.  S.)  475,  479;   Woodruff  w. 
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Parham  (1868),  8  WaU.  (75  U.  S.)  123.  139;  U,  S.  v.  DeWitt 
<i869),  9  WaU.  (76  U.  S.)  41.  45  ;  Henderson  v.  Mayor  (1875), 
92  U.  S.  259,  274;  Beer  Co.  v.  Massachusetts  (1877),  97  W. 
25,  33;  Patterson  v.  Kentucky  (1878),  Id.  501,  503;  Mobile 
Co.  V.  Kimball  (1880),  102  Id.  691,  701  ;  Brown  v.  Houston 
<i885),  114  Id  622,  631  ;  Walling  v.  Michigan \i^i6\  116 
Id.  446,  461 ;  Mugler  v.  Kansas  (1887),  123  Id.  623,  637, 
657,  658. 

In  the  Passenger  Cases  (1849),  7  How.  (48  U.  S.)  283, 
•decided  in  1849,  ^^o  years  after  the  License  Cases,  statutes  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  imposing  taxes  upon  alien  pas- 
sengers arriving  from  abroad,  were  adjudged  to  be  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore void,  by  the  opinions  of  Justices  McLean,  Wayne,  Cat- 
ron, McKiNLEY,  and  Grier,  against  the  dissent  of  Chief 
Justice  Taney  and  Justices  Daniel,  Nelson,  and  Woodbury, 
each  of  the  Judges  delivering  a  separate  opinion.  The  deci- 
sion in  the  License  Cases  was  relied  on  by  each  of  the  dis- 
senting Judges  (pages  470,  483,  497,  518,  524,  559)  ;  and  no 
doubt  of  the  soundness  of  that  decision  was  suggested  in  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  Court,  or  in  any  of  the  subse- 
'quent  cases  in  which  the  judgment  of  that  majority  was  after- 
wards approved  and  followed-:  Henderson  v.  Mayor,  and  Com- 
missioners V.  North  German  Lloyd  (1875),  92  U.  S.,  259;  Chy 
Lungy,  Freeman  (1876),  Id.  275  ;  People  v.  Compagnie,  etc, 
<i883),  107  U.  S.  59;  Head  Money  Cases  (1849),  112  U.S. 
580. 

When  Mr.  Justice  Grier,  in  the  Passenger  Cases  (1849),  7 
How.  (48  U.  S.)  462,  said — 

"  And  to  what  weight  is  that  argument  entitled  which  aasnmes  that, 
because  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  leave  this  intercourse  free,  there- 
fore it  has  not  been  regulated,  and  each  State  may  put  as  many  restrictions 
upon  it  as  she  pleases  ?  *'— 

the  context  shows  that  he  had  in  mind  cases  in  which  the 
policy  to  leave  commerce  free  had  been  manifested  by  statute 
or  treaty,  and  he  has  already  (page  457)  made  it  manifest  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  retract  or  to  qualify  his  opinion  in  the 
License  Cases. 
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An  intention  on  the  part  of  Congress  that  commerce  shall 
be  free  from  the  operation  of  laws  passed  by  a  State  in  the 
exercise  of  its  police  power  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  mere 
tact  of  there  being  no  national  legislation  upon  the  subject^ 
unless  in  matters  as  to  which  the  power  of  Congress  is 
exclusive.  Where  the  power  of  Congress  is  exclusive,  the 
States  have,  of  course,  no  power  to  legislate ;  and  it  may  be 
said  that  Congress,  by  not  legislating,  manifests  an  inten- 
tion that  there  sh^ld  be  no  legislation  on  the  subject.  But 
in  matters  over  which  the  power  of  Congress  is  paramount 
only,  and  not  exclusive,  the  power  of  the  State  is  not  excluded 
until  Congress  has  legislated ;  and  no  intention  that  the  States 
should  not  exercise,  or  continue  to  exercise,  their  power  over 
the  subject  can'  be  inferred  from  the  want  of  Congressional 
legislation:  Trampartation  Co.  v.  Parkersburg  (1883),  107 
U.  S.  691,  702-704. 

The  true  test  for  determining  when  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  is,  and  when  it  is  not,  exclusive,  was 
formulated  and  established  in  CooUy  v.  Board,  nf  Wardens^ 
(185 1 ),  12  How.  (53  U.  S.)  299,  concerning  the  validity  of  a 
State  law  for  the  regulation  of  pilots  and  pilotage,  in  which  Mr. 
Justice  Curtis,  in  delivering  judgment j  said : — 

"  When  the  nature  of  a  power  like  this  iB  spoken  of,  when  it  ib  said 
that  the  nature  of  the  power  requires  that  it  should  be  exercised  exclusively 
by  Congress,  it  must  be  intended  to  refer  to  the  subjects  of  that  power,  and 
to  say  they  axe  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  exclusive  legislation  by  Con* 
gress.  Now,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  embraces  a  vast  fields 
containing  not  only  many,  but  exceedingly  various,  subjects,  quite  unlike 
in  their  nature ;  some  imperatively  demanding  a  single  uniform  rule, 
operating  equally  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  every  port ; 
and  some,  like  the  subject  now  in  question,  as  imperatively  demanding 
that  diversity  which  alone  can  meet  the  local  necessities  of  navigation. 
Either  absolutely  to  affirm  or  deny  that  the  nature  of  this  power  requires 
exclusive  legislation  by  Congress  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects of  this  power,  and  to  assert,  concerning  all  of  them,  what  is  reaUy 
applicable  but  to  a  part.  Whatever  subjects  of  this  power  are  in  their 
nature  national,  or  admit  only  of  one  uniform  system  or  plan  of  regula- 
tion, may  justly  be  said  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  exclusive  legist 
lation  by  Congress." 

He  then  stated  that  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  7, 1789, 
c.  9,  §  4  (i  St  54),  in  regard  to  pilotage,  manifested  the  under- 
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standing  of  Congress,  at  the  outset  of  the  Government,  that 
the  nature  of  the  subject  was  not  such  as  to  require  its  exclu- 
sive legislation,  but  was  such  that,  until  Congress  should  find 
it  necessary  to  exercise  its  power,  it  should  be  left  to  the 
legislation  of  the  States,  because  it  was  local,  and  not  national, 
and  was  likely  to  be  best  provided  for,  not  by  one  system  or 
plan  of  regulation,  but  by  as  many  as  the  legislative  discretion 
of  the  several  States  should  deem  applicable  to  the  local  pecu- 
liarities of  the  ports  within  their  limits ;  an4he  added,  in  words 
which  appear  to  us  equally  appropriate  to  the  case  now  before 
the  Court : — 

"  The  practice  of  the  States,  and  of  the  National  GoTemment,  haa  been 
in  conformity  with  this  declaration,  from  the  origin  of  the  National  Goy- 
emment  to  this  time ;  and  the  natnre  of  the  subject,  when  examined,  is 
snch  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  superior  fitness  and  propriety,  not  to  say 
the  absolute  necessity,  of  different  systems  of  regulation,  drawn  from  local 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  conformed  to  local  wants.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  this  State  law  was  enacted  by  virtue  of  a  power  residing  in 
the  State  to  legislate ;  that  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  any  law  of  Congress ; 
that  it  does  not  interfere  with  any  S3rstem  which  Congress  has  established 
by  making  regulations,  or  by  intentionally  leaving  individuals  to  their 
own  unrestricted  action :  '*    I3  How.  (53  U.  S.)  319-321. 

In  GUman  v.  Philadelphia  (1866),  3  Wall  (70  U.  S.)  713. 
730,  this  Court,  speaking  by  Mr.  Justice  Swayne,  applying  the 
same  test,  and  relying  on  Willsan  v.  Marsh  Co,  and  Cooley  v. 
Board  of  Wardens,  above  cited,  upheld  the  validity  of  a  statute 
of  Pennsylvania  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Schuylkill  river,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  vessels 
with  masts ;  and,  after  stating  the  points  adjudged  in  Brown  v. 
Maryland,  and  in  the  Passenger  Cases,  said: — 

"  But  a  State,  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power,  may  forbid  spirituous 
liquor  imported  from  abroad,  or  from  another  State,  to  be  sold  by  retail, 
or  to  be  sold  at  all,  without  a  license  ;  and  it  may  visit  the  violation  of  the 
prohibition  with  such  punishment  as  it  may  deem  proper:*'  License 
Cases,  5  How.  504. 

By  the  same  test,  and  upon  the  authority  of  Willson  v. 

Marsh  Co,,  a  statute  of  Wisconsin,  authorizing  the  erection  of 

.  a  dam  across  a  navigable  river,  was  held  to  be  constitutional  in 

Pounds,  Turck  (1878),  95  U.  S.  459,  463.     To  the  like  effect 
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are  Bridge  Co.  v.  HaUh  (1888),   125  U.  S.  i,  8-12,  and  other 
cases  there  cited. 

Upon  like  grounds,  it  was  held,  in  Mobile  Co.  v.  Kimball 
(1881),  102  U.S.  691,  that  a  statute  of  Alabama,  authoriz- 
ing the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Mobile,  did  not  trench 
upon  the  commercial  power  of  Congress ;  and  the  Court,  after 
pointing  out  that  some  expressions  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  as  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  were  restricted  by  the  iiaurts  of 
that  case,  and  by  the  subsequent  judgment  in  WtUson  v.  Marsh 
Co.^  said  :— 

**  In  the  £f^»M^C4M«f,  which  were  befixre  the  Court  in  1847,  there  was 
great  diversity  of  views  in  the  opinions  of  the  diftrent  Judges  npon  the 
operation  of  the  grant  of  the  commercial  power  of  Congreiain  the  absence 
of  Congressional  legislation.  Extreme  doctrines  npon  both  sides  of  the 
question  were  asserted  by  some  of  the  Judges ;  bnt  the  decision  reached, 
so  fiu-  as  it  can  be  viewed  as  determining  any  question  of  construction, 
was  confirmatory  of  the  doctnne  that  legislation  of  Congress  is  M«^«t^^' 
to  prohibit  the  action  of  the  States  npon  the  subjects  there  considered: " 
(loa  U.  S.  700,  701). 

In  Woodruff  v.  Parkam  {1869),  8  Wall.  (75  U.  S.)  123,  a 
State  statute,  imposing  a  uniform  tax  on  all  sales  by  auction 
within  it,  was  held  constitutional,  as  applied  to  sales  of  goods 
the  product  of  other  States,  and  sold  in  the  original  and 
unbroken  packages. 

In  Hinson  v.  Lott,  Id.  148,  decided  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
adjudged  that  a  State  statute  which  prohibited  any  dealers, 
introducing  any  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  State,  from  offer- 
ing them  for  sale,  without  first  paying  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  a 
gallon,  and  imposed  a  like  tax  on  liquors  manufactured  within 
the  State,  was  valid,  as  applied  to  liquors  brought  from  another 
State,  and  held  and  offered  for  sale  in  the  same  barrels  or 
packages  in  which  they  were  brought  in;  because,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  in  both  cases,  it  was  not  "  an  attempt  to  regulate 
commerce,  but  an  appropriate  and  legitimate  exercise  of  the 
taxing  power  of  the  State:"  (8  Wall.  153).  These  two  cases 
were  cited  by  the  Court  in  Low  v.  Austin  (1872),  13  Wall.  (80 
U.  S.)  29,  34,  and  in  Cookv,  Pennsylvania  (1878),  97  U.  S.  566, 
573,  in  which,  in  accord  with  the  opinions  in  the  License  Cases, 
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State  taxation  upon  original  cases  of  wines  imported  from  a 
foreign  country,  and  upon  which  duties  had  been  paid  under 
Acts  of  Congress,  was  held  to  be  invalid. 

In  Welton  v.  Missouri  (1876),  91  U.  S.  275,  the  point  decided 
was  that  a  State  statute,  requiring  the  payment  of  a  license 
tax  from  persons  selling,  by  going  from  place  to  place  within 
the  State  for  the  purpose,  goods  not  the  growth  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  State,  and  not  from  persons  so  selling  goods  which 
were  the  growth  or  manu&cture  of  the  State,  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void,  by  reason  of  the  discrimination  ;  and  in  Ma- 
chine Co,  V.  6^0^^  (1880),  100  U.  S.  676,  a  State  statute  imposing 
a  like  tax,  without  discriminating  as  to  the  place  of  growth  or 
produce  of  material  or  manu&cture,  was  adjudged  to  be  con- 
stitutional and  valid,  as  applied  to  machines  made  in  and 
brought  from  another  State. 

In  Browny.  Houston  (1885),  1 14  U.  S.  622,  it  was  decided 
that  coal  mined  in  Pennsylvania,  and  brought  in  boats  by 
river  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  to  be  there  sold  by  the 
boat-load  on  account  of  the  Pennsylvania  owner,  and  remain- 
ing afloat  in  its  original  condition  and  original  packages,  was 
subject,  in  common  with  all  other  property  in  the  city,  to  taxa- 
tion under  the  general  tax  laws  of  Louisiana ;  and  the  Court 
referred  to  Woodruff  v.  Parham,  above  cited,  as  upholding  the 
validity  of  a  ''  tax  laid  on  auction  sales  of  all  property  indis- 
criminately," and  "  which  had  no  relation  to  the  movement  of 
goods  from  one  State  to  another  : "  (i  14  U.  S.  634). 

In  Walling  v.  Michigan  (1886),  1 16  U.  S.  446,  the  statute  of 
Michigan,  which  was  hdd  to  be  an  unconstitutional  restraint 
of  interstate  commerce,  imposed  a  different  tax  upon  persons 
engaged  within  the  State  in  the  business  of  selling  or  soliciting 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  sent  into  the  State,  from 
that  imposed  upon  persons  selling  or  soliciting  the  sale  of  such 
liquors,  manufactured  within  the  State ;  and  the  Court  declared 
that  the  statute  would  be  perfectly  justified  as : — 

"  An  exercise  by  the  legialatnxe  of  Michigan  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State  for  the  disconragment  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liqnon,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people,  *  *  if  it  did  not 
discriminate  against  the  citizens  and  products  of  other  States  in  a  matter 
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of  commtrce  between  the  States,  and  thna  usurp  one  of  the  prevogatiTes 
of  the  national legislttturei"  (ii6  U.  S.  460). 

In  Raitway  Co.y.  lUifuns  (1886),  118  U.  S.  557,  the  ovXy 
point  decided  was  that  a  State  had  no  power  to  regulate  the 
rates  of  freight  of  any  part  of  continuous  transportation  upon 
railroads  partly  within  the  State  and  partly  in  other  States.  In 
Robbinsy,  Taxing  Dist.  (1887),  120  U.  S.  489,  a  SUte  law 
requiring  the  payment  of  a  license  tax  by  drummers  and  per«^ 
sons  not  having  a  regularly  licensed  house  of  business  within 
the  taxing  district,  oflering  for  sale  or  selling  any  goods  by 
sample,  was  decided  to  be  unconstitutional  as  I4>plied  to  per* 
sons  ofTering  to  sell  goods  on  behalf  of  merchants  residing  in 
other  States,  because,  as  the  majority  of  the  Court  held,  its 
effect  was  "  to  tax  the  sale  of  such  goods,  or  the  offer  to  sell 
tliem,  before  they  are  brought  into  the  State:'*  (120 U.S. 
497).  Neither  of  those  cases  appears  to  us  to  tend  to  limit  the 
police  power  of  the  State  to  protect  the  public  health,  the 
public  morals,  and  the  public  peace  within  its  own  bordem. 

As  was  said  by  this  Court  in  Sherlock  y-  Ailing  {iS^^g^ 
U.  S.99.  103:— 


*'In  conferring  upon  Congress  the  ngnlation  of  commerce,  it 
never  intended  to  cut  the  States  off,  from  legislating  on  aU  snti}ects  relat- 
ing to  the  health,  likt,  and  salety  of  their  citizens,  though  the  legislation 
might  indirectly  afiect  the  commerce  of  the  coontry.  Legislation,  in  a 
great  variety  of  wa3r8,  may  affect  commerce  and  penwna  engaged  in  it» 
withoBt  constituting  a  regulation  of  it,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitntion.'* 

It  was  accordingly  held  in  that  case  that  an  action  against  a 
carrier  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  might  be  maintained 
under  a  State  statute  giving  a  civil  remedy,  unknown  to  the 
common  law,  for  negligence  causing  death  ;  and  in  subsequent 
cases  that  wfiat  a  State  might  punish  or  afford  redress  for  it 
might  seek  by  proper  precautions  to  prevent ;  and  consequently 
that  a  State  statute  requiring,  under  a  penalty,  engineers  of  all 
railroad  trains  within  the  State  to  be  examined  and  licensed 
by  a  State  board,  either  as  to  their  qualifications  generally,  or 
as  to  their  capacity  to  distinguish  between  color  signals^  was 
not  in  its  nature  a  regulatibn  of  commerce,  but  was  a  consti- 
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tutional  exercise  of  the  power  reserved  to  the  States,  and 
intended  to  secure  the  safety  of  persons  and  property  within 
their  territorial  limits,  and,  so  far  as  it  affected  interstate  com- 
merce, not  in  conflict  with  any  express  enactment  of  Congress 
^lpon  the  subject,  nor  contrary  to  any  intention  of  Congress  to 
be  presumed  from  its  silence:  SmiA  v.  Alabanta {i^i^\  124 
U.  S.  465  ;  Railway  Co.  v.  Alabama  (1888),  128  U.  S.  96. 

In  Railroad  Co.  v.  Husen  (1878),  95  U.  S.  465,  it  was 
expressly  conceded,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Strong,  that  a  State,  in  the  exercise  .of  its  police 
jpower,  could  'Meg^slate  to  prevent  the  spread  of  crime  or 
pauperism  or  disturbance  ot  die  peace,"  as  well  as  "justify  the 
exclusion  of  property,  dangerous  to  the  property  of  citizens  of 
Ihe  State ;  for  example,  animals  having  contagious  or  infectious 
^diseases : "  (Id.  471).  And  the  decision,  by  which  the  statute 
«bf  Missouri,  forbidding  the  introduction  of  any  Texas,  Mexi- 
'can,  or  Indian  cattle  into  the  State,  was  held  to  be  an  unconsti- 
tutional interference  with  interstate  commerce,  rested,  as  clearly 
appears  in  the  opinion  in  that  case,  and  has  since  been  dis- 
tinctiy  recognized  by  the  Court,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
rdtatute  made  no  distinction  in  the  transportation  forbidden, 
l)etween  cattle  which  might  be  diseased  and  those  which  were 
not:  Kimmish  v.  jff^(i889),  129  U.  S.  217,  221. 

The  authority  of  the  States,  in  the  exercise  of  their  police 
power,  and  for  the  protection  of  life  and  health,  to  pass  laws 
affecting  things  which  are  lawful  subjects  or  instruments  of 
<commerce,and  even  while  they  are  actually  employed  in  com- 
;inerce,  has  been  expressly  recognized  by  Congress  in  the  acts 
r  regulating  the  transportation  of  nitro-glycerine,  as  well  as  in 
*«the  acts  for  the  observation  and  execution  of  the  quarantine 
^and  health  laws  of  the  States  :  Rev.  St.  §§  4278-4280,  4792- 
-4796. 

In  Morgan's  S.  S.  Co,  v.  Board  of  Health  (1886),  118  U.  S. 
^55,465,  the  system  of  quarantine  laws  established  by  the 
iStateof  Louisiana  was  held,  in  accordance  with  earlier  opin- 
iions,  to  be  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the  police  power ;  and 
^t  was  said  by  the  Court : — 

*'  Qiiarantine  laws  belong  to  that  daas   of  State   legislation   which. 
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whether  peased  with  intent  to  regulate  commerce  or  not,  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  that  eflfect,  and  which  are  valid  until  displaced  or  contra- 
vened by  some  legislation  of  Congress.  The  matter  is  one  in  which  the 
rules  that  should  govern  it  may  in  many  respects  be  different  in  different 
localities,  and  te  that  reason  be  better  understood  and  more  wisely  es- 
tablished by  the  local  authorities.  The  practice  which  should  control  a 
quarantine  station  on  the  Mississippi  river,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea, 
may  be  vridely  and  wisely  different  from  that  which  is  best  for  the  haitxyr 
of  New  York." 

It  was  added  that,  in  this  respect,  the  case  fell  within  the 
principle  of  IVtUsan  v.  Marsh  Co.;  Cooley\.  Board  of  Wardens; 
Gilman  v.  Philadelphia  ;  Pound  v.  Turck^  and  other  cases. 

In  Mugler  v.  Kansas  (1887),  123  U.  S.  623,  the  Court  said : 

"  In  the  License  Cases,  5  How.  504,  the  question  was  whether  certain 
statutes  of  Msssachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire,  relating  to 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  were  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  determining  that  question,  it  became  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  there  was  any  conflict  between  the  exercise  by  Congress 
of  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  or  among  the 
several  States,  and  the  exercise  by  a  State  of  what  are  called  '  police 
powers.'  Although  the  members  of  the  Court  did  not  fully  agree  as  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  decision^  should  be  placed,  they  were  unanimous 
in  holding  that  the  statutes  then  under  examination  were  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  Act  of  Congress:" 
(123  U.  S.  657,  658). 

In  Bowman  V.  Railway  Co.  (1888),  125  U.  S.  465,  the  point, 
and  the  only  point,  decided,  was  that  a  statute  of  Iowa,  which 
forbade  common  carriers  to  bring  intoxicating  liquors  into  the 
State  from  any  other  State,  without  first  obtaining  a  certificate 
from  a  county  officer  of  Iowa  that  the  consignee  was  author- 
ized by  the  laws  of  Iowa  to  sell  such  liquors,  was  an  unconsti- 
tutional regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  While  Mr.  Justice 
Field  in  his  separate  opinion  (page  507)  intimated,  and  three 
dissenting  Justices  (pages  514,  5 1 5)  feared,  that  the  decision 
was  in  effect  inconsistent  with  the  decision  in  the  License  Cases, 
Mr  Justice  Matthews,  who  delivered  the  judgment  of  a 
majority  of  the  Court,  not  only  cautiously  avoided  committing 
the  Court  to  any  such  conclusion,  buttook  great  pains  to  mark 
the  essential  difference  between  the  two  decisions.  On  the 
one  hand,  after  making  a  careful  analysis  of  the  opinions  in 
the  Lice)ise  Cases ^  he  said : — 
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"  Ftom  this  analysis,  it  is  apparent  that  the  question  presented  in  tfai» 
case  was  not  decided  in  the  License  Cases.  The  point  in  judgment  in 
them  was  strictly  confined  to  the  right  of  the  States  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor  after  it  had  been  brought  within  their  territorial  limits. 
The  right  to  bring  it  within  the  States  was  not  questioned." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  stating  the  reasons  for  holding  the 
statute  of  Iowa,  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  liquors  from 
another  State,  not  to  be  a  legitimate  exertion  of  the  police 
power  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  he  said : — 

"  It  is  not  an  exercise  of  the  )urisdiction  of  the  State  orer  persons  and 
property  within  its  limits.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  attempt  to  exert 
that  jurisdiction  over  penons  and  property  within  the  limits  of  other 
States.  It  seeks  to  prohibit  and  stop  their  passage  and  importation  into 
its  own  limits,  and  is  designe  J  as  a  regulation  for  the  conduct  of  com- 
merce before  the  merchandise  is  brought  to  its  border. 

But  the  right  to  prohibit  sales,  so  fiir  as  conceded  to  the  States,  arises 
only  after  the  act  of  transportation  has  terminated,  because  the  sales 
which  the  State  may  forbid  are  of  things  within  its  jurisdiction.  Its 
power  over  them  does  not  begin  to  operate  until  they  are  brought  within 
the  territorial  limits  which  circumscribe  it:"    (125  U.  S.  479,  498,  499). 

In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  in  that  case,  it 
was  noted  that  the  omission  of  Congress  to  legislate  might 
not  so  readily  justify  an  inference  of  its  intention  to  exclude 
State  legislation  in  matters  affecting  interstate  commerce,  as 
in  those  affecting  fordgn  commerce ;  Mr.  Justice  Matthews 
saying : — 

"The  organization  of  our  State  and  federal  system  of  government  ia 
such  that  the  People  of  the  seyeral  States  can  have  no  relations  with  for- 
eign powers  in  respect  to  commerce  nor  any  other  subject,  except  through 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  its  laws  and  treaties.  The 
same  necessity  does  not  exist  equally  in  reference  to  commerce  among  the 
States.  The  power  conferred  upon  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  States  is  indeed  contained  in  the  same  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  confers  upon  it  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 
The  grant  is  conceived  in  the  same  terms,  and  the  two  powers  are  un- 
doubtedly of  the  same  class  and  character,  and  equally  extensive.  The 
actual  exercise  of  its  power  over  either  subject  is  equally  and  necessarily 
exclusive  of  that  of  the  States,  and  paramount  over  all  the  powers  of  the 
States ;  so  that  State  legislation,  however  legitimate  in  its  origin  or  object, 
when  it  conflicts  with  the  positive  legislation  of  Congress,  or  its  inten- 
tion reasonably  implied  from  its  silence,  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  com- 
merce of  both  kinds,  must  fail.    And  yet,  in  respect  to  commerce  among 
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the  Stales,  it  may  be,  for  the  reason  already  assigned,  that  the  same  in- 
ference is  not  always  to  be  drawn  from  the  absence  of  Congressional  leg- 
islation as  mi^t  be  in  the  case  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  The 
question,  therefore,  may  be  still  considered  in  each  case  as  it  arises, 
whether  the  fiurt  that  Congress  has  &iled  in  the  particnlar  instance  to  pro- 
vide by  law  a  regulation  of  commerce  among  the  States  is  conclusive  of 
its  intenti<m  that  the  snt»ject  shall  be  free  from  all  positive  regulation,  or 
that,  until  it  positively  interferes,  such  commerce  may  be  left  to  be  freely 
dealt  with  by  the  respective  States  :**  (125  U.  S.  482,  483). 

In  Kidd  v.  Pearson  (1888),  128  U.  S.  i,  a  statute  of  Iowa, 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
except  for  mechanical,  medicinal,  culinary  and  sacramental 
purposes  only,  and  authorizing  any  building  used  for  their  un- 
lawful manu&cture  to  be  abated  as  a  nuisance,  was  unanimous- 
ly held  to  be  constitutional,  as  applied  to  a  case  in  which  the 
liquors  were  manufactured  for  exportation  and  were  sold  out- 
side the  State ;  and  the  Court,  in  showing  how  impracticable 
it  would  be  for  Congress  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  goods 
in  one  State  to  be  sold  in  another,  said : — 

"The  demands  of  such  a  supervision  would  require,  not  uniform  leg- 
islation generally  applicable  throughout  the  United  States,  but  a  swarm  of 
statutes  only  locally  applicable  and  utterly  inconsistent  A  situation 
more  paral3rzing  to  the  State  governments,  and  more  provocative  of  con- 
flicts between  the  General  Government  and  the  States,  and  less  likely  to 
have  been  what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  imagine:"  (128  U.  S.  21,  22). 

The  language  thus  applied  to  Congressional  supervision  of 
the  manu&tcture  within  one  State  ot  intoxicating  liquors  in- 
tended to  be  sold  in  other  States  appears  to  us  to  apply  with 
hardly  less  force  to  the  regulation  by  Congress  of  the  sale 
within  one  State  of  intoxicating  liquors  brought  from  another 
State.  How  far  the  protection  of  the  public  order,  health, 
and  morals  demands  the  restriction  or  prohibition  of  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  is  a  question  peculiarly  appertaining  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  and  to  be  determined  by 
them  upon  their  own  views  of  public  policy,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  needs,  the  education,  the  habits,  and  the  usages 
of  people  of  various  races  and  origin,  and  living  in  regions 
fiir  apart  and  widely  differing  in  climate  and  in  physical  char- 
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acteristics.  The  local  option  laws  prevailing  in  many  of  the 
States  indicate  the  judgment  of  as  many  legislatures  that  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  does  not  admit  of  regulation  by  a 
uniform  rule  over  so  large  ah  area  as  a  single  State,  much  less 
over  the  area  of  a  continent 

It  is  manifest  that  the  r^ulation  of  the  sale,  as  of  the  man- 
ufacture, of  such  liquors  manu&cti^red  in  one  State  to  be  sold 
in  another,  is  a  subject  which,  iar  from  requiring,  hardly  ad- 
mits of  a  uniform  S3rstem  or  plan  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  is,  in  its  very  nature,  not  national,  but  local;  and 
must,  in  order  to  be  either  reasonable  or  effective,  conform  to 
the  local  policy  and  legislation  concerning  the  sale  or  the 
manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  generally.  Congress  can- 
not regulate  this  subject  under  the  police  power,  because  that 
power  has  not  been  conceded  to  Congress,  but  remains  in  the 
several  States;  nor  under  the  commercial  power,  without 
either  prescribing  a  general  rule  unsuited  to  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  the  subject,  or  else  departing  from  that  uni- 
formity of  regulation  which,  as  declared  by  this  Court  in  Kidd 
V.  Pearson^  above  cited,  it  was  the  object  of  the  conmierdal 
clause  of  the  Constitution  to  secure. 

The  above  review  of  the  judgments  of  this  Court,  since  the 
decision  in  the  License  Cases ^  appears  to  us  to  demonstrate  that 
that  decision,  while  often  referred  to,  has  never  been  overruled 
or  its  authority  impugned.  It  only  remains  to  sum  up  the 
reasons  which  have  satisfied  us  that  the  judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Iowa  in  the  case  at  bar  should  be  affirmed. 

The  protection  of  the  safety,  the  health,  the  morals,  the  good 
order,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  chief  end  of 
the  government  Solus  populi  suprema  lex.  The  police  power 
b  inherent  in  the  States,  reserved  to  them  by  the  Constitution, 
and  necessary  to  their  existence  as  organized  governments. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  being  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  all 
statutes  of  a  State  must,  of  course,  give  way,  so  far  as  they 
are  repugnant  to  the  National  Constitution  and  laws.  But  an 
intention  is  not  lightly  to  be  imputed  to  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  or  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  sub- 
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ordinate  the  protection  of  the  safety,  health  and  morals  of  the 
people  to  the  promotion  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  police  power  extends  to  the  control  and  r^ulation  of 
things  which,  when  used  in  a  lawful  and  proper  manner,  are 
subjects  of  property  and  of  commerce,  and  yet  may  be  used 
so  as  to  be  injurious  or  dangerous  to  the  public  safety,  the 
public  health  or  the  public  morals.  G>mmon  experience  has 
shown  that  the  general  and  unrestricted  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  tends  to  produce  idleness,  disorder,  disease,  pauperism,, 
and  crime.  The  power  of  regulating  or  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  appropriately  belongs^ 
as  a  branch  of  the  police  power,  to  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  can  be  judiciously  and  effectively  exercised  by 
them  alone,  according  to  their  views  of  public  policy  and  iocat 
needs ;  and  cannot  practically,  if  it  can  constitutionally,  be 
wielded  by  Congress  as  part  of  a  national  and  uniform: 
system. 

The  statutes  in  question  were  enacted  by  the  State  of  Iowa, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  undoubted  power  to  protect  its  inhabi- 
tants against  the  evils,  physical,  moral  and  social,  attending 
the  free  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  They  are  not  aimed  at 
interstate  commerce.  They  have  no  relation  to  the  move- 
ment of  goods  from  one  State  to  another,  but  operate  only  onr 
intoxicating  liquors  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State* 
They  include  all  such  liquors  without  discrimination,  and  da 
not  even  mention  where  they  are  made  or  whence  they  come* 
They  affect  commerce  inuch  more  remotely  and  indirectly 
than  laws  of  a  State  (the  validity  of  which  is  unquestioned)^ 
authorizing  the  erection  of  bridges  and  dams  across  naviga* 
ble  waters  within  its  limits,  which  wholly  obstruct  the  course 
of  commerce  and  navigation  ;  or  than  quarantine  laws,  which 
operate  directly  upon  all  ships  and  merchandise  coming  inta 
the  ports  of  the  State. 

If  the  statutes  of  a  State,  restricting  or  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  within  its  territory,  are  to  be  held  inop- 
erative and  void  as  applied  to  liquors  sent  or  brought  from 
another  State,  and  sold  by  the  importer  in  what  are  called 
"  original  packages,"  the  consequence  must  be  that  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  State  may,  under  the  pretext  of  interstate  corr.- 
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mcrce^and  without  license  or  supervision  of  any  public  author- 
ity»  ouny  or  send  into,  and  sell  in,  any  or  all  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  intoxicating  liquors  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion, in  cases  or  kegs,  or  even  in  single  bottles  or  flasks,  de* 
spite  any  legtslation  of  those  States  on  the  subject,  and 
altlKMigh  his  own  Slate  should  be  the  only  one  which  had  not 
enacted  similar  laws.  It  would  require  positive  and  explicit 
legisiatioQ  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  convince  us  that  it  con- 
tempbted  or  intended  such  a  result 

The  decision  in  the  License  Cases  (1847),  5  How.  (46  U.  S.) 
504.  by  which  the  Court,  maintaining  these  views,  unanimously 
adjudged  that  a  general  statute  of  a  State,  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  without  license  from  municipal  author- 
ities^  included  liquors  brought  from  another  State  and  sold  by 
the  importer  in  Uie  original  barrel  or  package,  should  be  up- 
held and  followed,  because  it  was  made  upon  full  argument  and 
Rfral  consideration ;  because  it  established  a  wise  and  just  rule 
fr>:4rvling  a  most  delicate  point  in  our  complex  system  of  gov- 
criutKnt.  a  point  always  difficult  of  definition  and  adjustment, 
the  c\HU;jKt  between  the  paramount  conrnierdal  power  granted 
tvKVni^res^  and  the  inherent  police  power  reserved  to  the 
StAUw :  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  usage  and  prac- 
tK^  which  haw  prevailed  during  the  century  since  the  adop- 
iHMi  iif  the  Constitution ;  because  it  has  been  accepted  and 
iicHnI  v>n  li»i  R^rty  wur^  by  Congress,  by  the  State  legislatures, 
b\  the  CouitH  and  by  the  People;  and  because  to  hold  other- 
wiHc  vi^^da  4vkl  ttothino.  to  the  dignity  and  supremacy  of  the 
|H»wcix  v*l  Con-icss.  while  it  would  cripple,  not  to  say  destroy, 
\\w  \\\kAk^  cont.ol  of  ever>-  State  over  the  sale  of  intoxicating 

Uv  ..IvMKv  aiKl  inaction  of  Congress  upon  the  subject,  dur- 
M^  llv  IvMi^i  ^vuvHt  sinv-e  the  decision  of  the  License  Cases, 
Hnv,u  to  vuto  KHjuiic  thc  iiitVr^nce  that  Congress  intended 
i^  a  tU.  Uw  .hv^uUl  ,vtua.n  as  thereby  declared  by  this  Court, 

!?    Ua         ''^  ''*''*^*'^'  '^^^^  P'csu.nptiou  that  Congress  intend- 
;;^|j;;  ^  -;-;^*vv  .uu..^  the  Sut.^  shouW  be  fi^  from  the 

' --'-t:::,-:^-^-^^^ 
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For  these  reasons  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from  the 
opinion  and  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Court. 


The  fandammtml  principle,  upon 
which  was  founded  the  popular  ob- 
jections to  the  foregoing  judgment, 
was  a  principle  of  Constitutional 
interpretation  irreconcilable  with 
that  declared  and  applied  by  Mar- 
shall {anU,  pages  451.  417.  4i8)» 
and  Johnson  (anU,  page  419) »  and 
even  Baldwin  (anU^  page  420); 
that  is,  the  commerce  powers  ought 
to  be  exercised  in  subordination  to 
the  supreme  dominion  of  the  States. 
Its  usual  form  of  application  is  that 
delivery  to  the  consignee  terminates 
the  importation  and  the  State  may 
immediately  act  upon  the  merchan- 
dise: anie^  pftgn  450,  46a.  This 
is  one  of  the  commonest  errors, 
even  by  writers  who  ought  to  be 
£untliar  with  the  principles  of 
Brown  v.  Maryland^  The  Passen- 
ger Cases,  Cooiey  ▼.  Port  Wardens, 
and  the  decisions  based  upon  these 
judgments  {ante,  pages  420,  439, 
441.  442,  459»  462,  466,  470).  The 
newspaper  writers  cannot  therefore 
be  expected  to  do  better  than  criti- 
cise the  claim  that  there  must  be  a 
transfer  of  the  property  from  the 
consignee  before  the  State  law  ap- 
plies, as  "unreasonable  and  illogi- 
cal," and  even  without  a  shadow  of 
reason  and  justice. 

A  curious  variation  of  this  legal 
heresy  is  the  denial  that  the  owner 
of  an  original  package  has  any  more 
rights  than  he  who  has  broken  up 
the  packages  in  which  his  merchan- 
dise was  received,  and  offers  the 
separate  parcels  for  sale.  This 
denial  appears  to  be  prevalent  in 
the  Western  States,  and  is  perhaps 
as  well  expressed  as  may  be  by 
Chief  Justice  Rbbd  of  Iowa  in  Col- 
lins V.  Hills  (supra  y  pages  483, 
485).    To  that  opinion  may  be  ad- 


ded another  thought  which  has  also 
prevailed,  thou^  no  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  given  it  countenance.  It  is,  that 
the  State  has  power  to  declare  cer- 
tain articles  prohibited  and  no 
longer  merchandise.  But  Chief 
Justice  Tanhy,  in  the  License  Cases 
{snpra,  pages  456-7)  at  its  first  sug- 
gestion and  Chief  Justice  FULLER, 
in  the  Original  Package  Case 
{snpra,  page  499)»  •t  its  last,  have 
alike  laid  down  the  rule  that  com- 
mercial usage,  and  not  bucolic  sim- 
plicity, or  State  prejudice  affords 
the  test  of  an  article  of  commerce. 
The  difficulty  arises  from  a  mis- 
reading of  Brown  y,  Maryland  und 
Woodruffs.  Parham,  Asthe cor- 
rect understanding  of  these  cases  is 
the  subject  of  the  fourteenth  divi- 
sion of  the  leading  article  (suprtC) 
on  the  law  govering  an  original 
package,  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
peat it  here:  the  power  of  the  State 
does  not  attach  until  the  original 
package  is  broken,  but  in  Brown 
▼.  Maryland  the  Court  was  com- 
pelled by  the  dissent  of  Justice 
Thompson  {supra,  page  444)  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  of  allowing  the 
State  to  act  upon  broken  up  origi- 
nal packages.  Yet  the  line  was 
drawn  at  that  point  in  the  boundary 
between  goods  brought  in  for  sale, 
and  those  incorporated  and  mixed 
up  with  the  mass  of  property  sub- 
ject to  State  laws. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Justice  Gray  has  no 
other  foundation  than  the  License 
Cases.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
what  has  been  already  printed  on 
pages  453-^.  <»«^^/  the  effort  to 
separate  the  interpretation  of  two 
imme<liately  adjoining  and  similar 
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merce,and  without  license  or  supervision  of  any  public  author* 
ity,  carry  or  send  into,  and  sell  in,  any  or  all  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  intoxicating  liquors  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion, in  cases  or  kegs,  or  even  in  single  bottles  or  flasks,  de- 
^ite  any  legislation  of  those  States  on  the  subject,  and 
although  his  own  State  should  be  the  only  one  which  had  not 
enacted  similar  laws.  It  would  require  positive  and  explicit 
l^islation  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  convince  us  that  it  con- 
templated or  intended  such  a  result. 

The  decision  in  the  License  Cases  (1847),  5  How.  (46  U.  S.) 
504,  by  which  the  Court,  maintaining  these  views,  unanimously 
.adjudg^ed  that  a  general  statute  of  a  State,  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  without  license  from  municipal  author- 
ities, included  liquors  brought  from  another  State  and  sold  by 
the  importer  in  the  original  barrel  or  package,  should  be  up- 
held and  followed,  because  it  was  made  upon  full  argument  and 
f^reat  consideration ;  because  it  established  a  wise  and  just  rule 
regarding  a  most  delicate  point  in  our  complex  system  of  gov- 
ernment, a  point  always  difficult  of  definition  and  adjustment, 
the  contact  between  the  paramount  commercial  power  granted 
to  Congress,  and  the  inherent  police  power  reserved  to  the 
States ;  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  usage  and  prac- 
tice which  have  prevailed  during  the  century  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution ;  because  it  has  been  accepted  and 
acted  on  for  forty  years  by  Congress,  by  the  State  legislatures, 
by  the  Courts  and  by  the  People ;  and  because  to  hold  other- 
wise would  add  nothing  to  the  dignity  and  supremacy  of  the 
powers  of  Congress,  while  it  would  cripple,  not  to  say  destroy, 
the  whole  control  of  every  State  over  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  within  its  borders. 

The  silence  and  inaction  of  Congress  upon  the  subject,  dur- 
ing the  long  period  since  the  decision  of  the  License  Cases, 
appear  to  us  to  require  the  inference  that  Congress  intended 
that  the  law  should  remain  as  thereby  declared  by  this  Court, 
rather  than  to  warrant  the  presumption  that  Congress  intend- 
ed that  commerce  among  the  States  should  be  free  from  the 
indirect  effect  of  such  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  for  the 
public  safety,  as  had  been  adjudged  by  that  decision  to  be 
nvithin  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  States. 
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For  these  reasons  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from 
opinion  and  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Court. 


the 


The  fnndamentml  principle,  upon 
which  was  founded  the  popnUur  ob- 
jections to  the  foregoing  judgment, 
was  A  principle  of  ConstitntionAl 
interpretation  irreconcilable  with 
that  declared  and  applied  by  Mar- 
shall {anie,  pages  451.  417.  4i8)» 
and  Johnson  [amU,  page  419),  and 
even  Baldwin  (anU,  page  4^); 
that  is,  the  commerce  powers  ought 
to  be  exercised  in  subordination  to 
the  supreme  dcmiinion  of  the  States. 
Its  usual  fonn  of  application  is  that 
delivery  to  the  consignee  terminates 
the  importation  and  the  State  may 
immediately  act  upon  the  merchan- 
dise: anie,  pages  450,  462.  This 
is  one  of  the  commonest  errors, 
even  by  writers  who  ought  to  be 
fomUiar  with  the  principles  of 
Brawn  ▼.  Maryland^  The  Passen- 
ger Cases,  Cooiey  ▼.  Port  Wardens, 
and  the  decisions  based  upon  these 
judgments  {ante,  pages  420,  439, 
441,  442,  459.  462,  4^.  470).  The 
newspaper  writers  cannot  therefore 
be  expected  to  do  better  than  criti- 
cise the  claim  that  there  must  be  a 
transfer  of  the  property  from  the 
consignee  before  the  State  Uw  ap- 
plies, as  "unreasonable  and  illogi- 
cal," and  even  without  a  shadow  of 
reason  and  justice. 

A  curious  variation  of  this  legal 
heresy  is  the  denial  that  the  owner 
of  an  original  package  has  any  more 
rights  than  he  who  has  broken  up 
the  packages  in  which  his  merchan- 
dise was  received,  and  offers  the 
separate  parcels  for  sale.  This 
denial  appears  to  be  prevalent  in 
the  Western  States,  and  is  perhaps 
as  well  expressed  as  may  be  by 
Chief  Justice  Rebd  of  Iowa  in  Col- 
lins V.  Hills  (supra  ^  pages  483, 
485).    To  that  opinion  may  i>e  ad- 


ded another  thought  which  has  also 
prevailed,  thou^  no  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  given  it  countenance.  It  is,  that 
the  State  has  power  to  declare  cer- 
tain articles  prohibited  and  no 
longer  merchandise.  But  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  in  the  Licenu  Cases 
{smpra,  pages  45^7)  ^t  its  first  sug- 
gestion and  Chief  Justice  FULLER, 
in  the  Original  Package  Case 
(supra,  page  499),  at  its  last,  have 
alike  laid  down  the  rule  that  com- 
mercial usage,  and  not  bucolic  sim- 
plicity, or  State  prejudice  affords 
the  test  of  an  article  of  commerce. 
The  difficulty  arises  from  a  mis- 
reading of  Brawny,  Maryland Bsiidi 
Woodruff  V.  Parham.  As  the  cor- 
rect understanding  of  these  cases  is 
the  subject  of  the  fourteenth  divi- 
sion of  the  leading  article  (supra) 
on  the  law  govering  an  original 
package,  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
peat it  here:  the  power  of  the  State 
does  not  attach  until  the  original 
package  is  broken,  but  in  Brawn 
V.  Maryland  the  Court  was  com- 
pelled by  the  dissent  of  Justice 
Thompson  (supra,  page  444)  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  of  allowing  the 
State  to  act  upon  broken  up  origi- 
nal packages.  Yet  the  line  was 
drawn  at  that  point  in  the  boundary 
between  goods  brought  in  for  sale, 
and  those  incorporated  and  mixed 
up  with  the  mass  of  property  sub- 
ject  to  State  laws. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Justice  Gray  has  no 
other  foundation  than  the  License 
Cases.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
what  has  been  already  printed  on 
pagca  453-^.  <»«^^/  the  effort  to 
separate  the  interpretation  of  two 
imme<liateiy  adjoining  and  similar 
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qualifications  of  the  phrase  "To 
regulate  commerce,"  {aniCt  page 
420)  could  have  no  other  reasonable 
basis  than  the  principle  of  State 
superiority  already  mentioned.  Yet, 
when  applied  in  this  manner,  such 
principle  of  interpretation  carries 
with  it  the  means  of  its  own  de- 
struction whenever  the  necessities 
of  interstate  commerce  should  be- 
come as  pressing  as  those  which 
arose  from  State  regulation  of  for- 
eign commerce:  (ante^  pages  416, 
422).  The  much  safer  interpreta- 
tion is  that  which  from  time  to 
time,  as  new  necessities  arise,  like 
the  telegraph  and  telephone,  ap- 
plies (in  the  absence  of  Congres- 
sional action)  the  test  of  the 
necessity  of  general  as  distinguish- 
ed from  State  regulation. 

The  effort  in  the  License  Cases, 
the  MUn  case,  and  in  this  dissenting 
opinion  of  Justice  Gray,  was  really 
to  define  the  police  powers  of  the 
States.  By  the  authority  of  these 
powers  and  the  great  mass  of  judi-  . 
cial  expressions  relating  to  them, 
instead  of  an  Act  of  Congress, 
every  State  was  to  regulate  its  own 
internal  traffic,  so  far  as  to  single 
out  certain  commodities  introduced 
from  other  States  and  effectually 
prevent  their  sale  within  the  State 
to  which  they  might  be  shipped. 
Thus,  it  has  been  said  that  a  person 
in  a  State  which  prohibits  the  sale 
of  liquor,  may  import  it  for  his  own 
use,  **but  if  he  proceed  to  employ 
it  as  a  stock  in  trade,  the  local  gov- 
ernment may  put  forth  its  police 
power  to  restrain  the  inhibited  traf- 
fic, even  by  seizure  and  destruction 
of  the  property.*'  Such  is  not  the 
law,  simply  because  the  local 
authority  is  made  expressly  subject 
to  the  Constitutional  powers: 
{supruy  page  425). 

Vol.  XXXVllI.— 35. 


The  dissentitigopinion  of  Justice 
Gray  operates  to  uphold  restraints 
upon  the  liquor  traffic  by  giving 
full  play  to  State  laws  in  all  cases 
where  Congress  had  not  acted. 
Upon  first  thought,  nothing  is  more 
entrancing :  the  local  authority 
should  be  able  to  protect  the  local 
community,  even  if  that  com- 
munity be  some  small  local  option 
township.  But  this  principle  of 
KiCNT  (<i«/^,  page  431)  was  not  legiti- 
mately used.  For  this,  the  inaction 
of  Congress  was  largely  the  cause, 
and  that,  in  turn,  was  the  result  of 
the  reaction  which  bronght  Jeffer- 
son to  be  a  commanding  political 
personage:  in  other  words,  the 
country  was  not  truly  commercial, 
not  yet  bound  together  by  the  rail- 
road, the  telegraph  and  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  principles  of  local 
and  social  prejudice  were  dominant 
In  this  condition  of  the  country, 
State  jealousies  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  a  Wheeling  Bridge 
Case  as  well  as  Passenger  Cases, 
and  forced  that  Court  to  proceed 
somewhere,  either  straight  along 
the  boundary  laid  out  by  Mar- 
shall, or  declining  more  or  less 
away  from  it  towards  encouraging 
the  jealousies  which  called  for  deci- 
sions upon  concurrent  powers  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution, 
as  well  as  upon  the  immediate 
questions  of  navigation,  immigra- 
tion, and  State  taxation.  Such  de- 
cisions proceeded  from  a  Court 
whose  supreme  judgment  had  been 
denied,  refused  execution  by  a 
president  of  the  United  States,  and 
finally  sustained  only  by  repeated 
reversals  of  the  State  Courts  by  Jus- 
tices of  both  political  fidths.  It  was 
natural  that  the  Court  would  up- 
hold its  own  authority,  and  would 
carefully  guard  the  commerce  di- 
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rectly  under  the  care  of  Congress.  The  Conrt  was  almost  compelled  to 

Who  else  conld  authoritatively  de-  decide   that  Congressional  action 

cide  upon  the  effect  of  such  action  and  non-action   alike  were  effica- 

as  suitors  would  suppose  to  have  cious  to  regulate  commerce  with 

been  taken  by  Congress  in  coasting  foreign    nations,    and   among  the 

licenses,  revenue  laws  and  foreign  several  States,  and  vrith  the  Indian 

treaties:  for  this  authority  lay  at  Tribes, 
the  foundation  of  the  jurisdiction.  John  B.  Uhi3. 
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Action. 

An  answer  alleging  that  a  note  was  executed  in  conaideration  of 
the  extension  of  a  street  railroad  by  the  payee,  and  deposited  with 
a  bank,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  was  not  to  be  delivered  until 
the  condition  was  fulfilled,  is  not  demurrable,  the  road  not  having 
been  extended.    McLaughlin  v.  Clansen,  S.  Ct.  Cal.,  Aug.  4, 1890. 

Admiralty. 

A  court  of  admiralty  has  only  jurisdiction  of  a  maritime  tort 
where  the  damage  has  been  done,  and  the  injury  consummated, 
upon  the  water.  The  fact  that  the  wrongful  act  was  done  upon  a 
ship  is  insufficient.  Therefore,  where  liMant,  was  engaged  in  re- 
pairing a  vessel  lying  in  winter  quarters  at  her  wharf,  access  being 
gained  by  means  of  a  ladder  leading  from  the  whaif  to  her  bul- 
warks, which  was  secured  at  the  bottom  by  a  cleat,  the  removal  of 
which,  while  the  libelant  was  on  the  vessel  and  without  his  knowl- 
edge, caused  injury,  he  cannot  recover.  TheH,  S,  Pickands,  D.  Ct., 
£.  D.  Mich.,  March  17,  1890. 

Lien  is  not  lost  by  the  fact  that  suit  is  brought  by  the  master, 
who  is  also  manager  of  the  company  to  which  the  vessel  belongs, 
for  the  engineer's  wages,  in  thelatter's  absence,  although  the  claim 
be  knowingly  brought  for  less  than  is  due,  and  although  the  man- 
ager inform  the  engineer  he  could  afterwards  claim  the  balance,  pro- 
vided the  engineer  does  not  admit  the  claim  as  for  the  full  amount, 
except  by  ratifying  the  suit.  Tlhc  Lillie,  Crosby  v.  Tke  LiUie,  C. 
Ct,  S.  D.  Fla.,  March  26,  1890. 

Appeal. 

Failure  to  file  the  record  at  the  term  succeeding  the  allowance  of 
an  appeal,  causes  the  appeal  to  have  no  operation  or  effect.  Small 
v.  Northern  Pac,  R,  Co,,  S.  Ct.  U.  S.,  March  31,  1890. 

But,  such  failure  is  not  a  bar  to  another  appeal  within  the  pre- 
scribed time,  '  Evans  et  ux.  v.  State  Nat,  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  S. 
Ct.  U.  S.,  March  17,  1890. 

/^i7f«^  the  transcript  of  the  record,  although  no  citation  is  ob- 
tained or  bond  given  until  after  the  time  prescribed  for  appeal,  will 
give  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  of  an  itp- 
peal  from  a  circuit  court.    Id. 
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Banks  and  Banking. 

An  acceptance  of  a  draft  will  be  established  by  a  telegram  promis- 
ing to  pay.     In  re  Armstrong,  C.  Ct.,  S.  D.  Ohio,  Jan.  18,  1890. 

Carriers. 

Equity  has  no  power,  either  at  common  law  or  nnder  the  inter- 
state commerce  act,  to  compel  a  railroad  company  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  another  company  for  a  joint  through  rate  and  joint 
through  routing  of  freight  and  passengers :  Little  Rock  &  M.  R. 
Co.  V.  St,  Louis,  /.  M,  iSf  S,  Ry.  Co.  etal,,  C.  Ct.,  E.  D.  Ark.,  March 
20,  1890. 

Ladies^  jewelry  carried  by  a  man,  traveling  alone,  in  his  trunk  for 
transportation  is  not  passengers*  baggage,  and  the  carrier  will  not 
l)e  liable  therefor.  Melz  v.  California  South  R,  Co.,  S.  Ct..  Cal., 
Aug.  4,  1890. 

The  condition  of  the  cattle  at  the  time  of  shipment  must  be  looked 
4it,  in  an  action  for  damages,  and  the  defendants  will  not  be  liable 
where  the  damage  resulted  from  the  condition  of  the  animals. 
Missouri Pac.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Texas  iSf  P.  Ry.  Co.  {Williams,  Inter- 
venor),  C.  Ct.,  E.  D.  Ind.,  April  12,  1890. 

731^  duty  to  feed  and  water,  imposed  upon  a  carrier  by  Rev.  St. 
Texas,  Art.  284,  does  not  arise  where  there  is  a  special  contract  that 
plaintiff  shall  water  and  feed  the  cattle,  and  the  carrier  is  to  stop  at 
a  given  place  for  the  purpose,  provided  the  carrier  was  not  requested 
to  stop  before  reaching  such  place.     Id. 

And  under  Rev.  St.  U.  S.  §4386,  which  provides  that  no  railroad 
^hall  confine  live-stock  in  cars  for  more  than  twenty-eight  consec- 
utive hours  without  unloading  them,  for  rest  and  feeding,  for  at 
least  five  consecutive  hours,  where  there  is  such  a  special  contract 
and  no  specific  evidence  of  damage  fix>m  failing  to  feed  and  water, 
the  carrier  will  not  be  liable.    Id, 

Charities. 

The  validity  of  a  charitable  gift  for  educating  two  persons  for 
the  ministry  is  not  affected  by  a  condition,  that  they  shall,  after 
entering,  pursue  a  certain  course,  which  is  not  optional  with  the 
minister,  but  subject  to  the  control  of  the  bishop,  such  condition 
being  subsequent.  Field  ei  al,  v.  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  C.  Ct., 
D.  D^.,  February  10,  1890. 

A  bequest  to  a  corporation  not  in  existence  at  the  testator's 
death,  but  to  be  subsequently  created  by  legislative  enactment,  is 
valid.     Id. 

A  charitable  use  is  created  by  a  bequest  for  the  education  of  **two 
young  men,  for  all  coming  time,"  for  the  Christian  ministry  ;  and 
is  valid.    Id. 

Constitutional  Law. 

Jurisdiction  is  not  conferred  upon  the  circuit  courts,  in  actions 
a.srainst  a  State  which  involve  questions  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  by  Art.  3,  Sec.  2  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  or  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1875. 
Hansv.  State  0/ Louisiana,  S.  Ct.  U.  S.,  March  3,  1890. 
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Jurisdidian  cannot  be  conferred  upon  the  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  States,  in  actions  against  a  State  with  such  State's  consent 
in  questions  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
StaU  0/  North  Carolina  ei  aL  v.  TempU,  S.  Ct.  U.  S.,  Match  3» 
1890. 

Shipping  merchandise  from  one  State  to  another  is  interstate  com* 
merce,  and  any  statute,  the  requirements  whereof  are  in  conflict 
with  those  of  the  interstate  commerce  act,  is  not  valid :  Bairdv.  St. 
Louis,  I.  M.  &  S.  Ry.  Co.,  C.  Ct.,  £.  D.  Ark.,  liarch  18,  1890. 

Contract. 

Any  act  of  ratification  after  knowledge  of  facts  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  rescind  a  contract  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  will  amount 
to  an  affirmance,  and  will  terminate  the  right  to  rescind.  Croohs 
V.  Nippolt,  S.  Ct.  Minn.,  Aug.  8,  i8go. 

Custom  Duties. 

Gun  blocks  not  "rough-hewn  or  sawed  only,*'  but  planed  on 
two  sides,  are  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  under  Act  ofCongress, 
March  3,  1883,  which  prescribes  the  rates  of  duty  on  wood,  and 
wooden  wares.  Unless  **  rough-hewn  or  sawed  only''  they  fall 
within  the  classification  of  *'  manufactures  of  wood  not  specifically 
enumerated  or  provided  for.*'  U,  S.  v.  Windmulleret  al.,  C  Ct., 
S.  D.  N.  Y.,  April  29,  1890. 

Ejectment. 

An  action  in  ejectment  can  only  be  had  in  the  Federal  Courts 
upon  the  strict  legal  title ;  therefore,  one  holding  a  State  certificate 
of  purchase,  which  is  but  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  land,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  patent  conveying  the  legal  title,  cannot  maintain  such 
an  action  in  those  courts,  whatever  effect  may  be  given  in  the  State 
courts  to  the  State  Statute  making  such  certificates  prima  facie 
evidence  of  title.  Sweattv,  Burton,  C.  Ct.,  S.  D.  Cal.,  April  28» 
1890. 

Evidence. 

Knowledge  of  the  profits  of  a  business  and  of  the  books  of  account 
is  admissible  in  an  action  by  a  manager  against  his  master  on  a 
contract  whereby  the  former  is  to  receive  half  the  profits  of  the 
business  for  his  services,  and  the  books  are  not  the  only  evidence 
of  profit.    Schurtz  v.  Kerkow,  S.  Ct.  Cal.,  Aug.  4,  1890. 

Fire  Insurance. 

Condition,  in  a  policy  making  it  void  in  case  inflammable  mate- 
rials are  kept  or  used  on  the  premises  but  excepting  certain  oils  used 
for  lamps  if  drawn  and  filled  during  the  day,  applies  where  the  oil 
is  drawn  at  dusk  near  a  lighted  lamp,  even  though  the  lamps  are 
not  then  filled.  GuntheretaL  v.  Liverpool  L.  &  G.  Ins,  Co.,  S. 
a.  U.  S.,  March  3,  1890. 
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Foreign  Judgments. 

A  fortign  judgmeni  is,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  conclusive,  if 
xendered  by  a  conit  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  a  suit  between  the 
same  parties,  defendant  appearing  by  counsel,  although  rendoed 
in  his  absence  and  without  his  knowledge,  where  he  does  not  deny 
connseFs  authority  to  appear.  McMulUm  ei  al.  v.  Richie^  C.  (X« 
N.  D.  Ohio,  February  17,  1890. 

Fraudulent  Conveyance. 

Adual  or  constructive  notice  of  the  vendor's  financial  position 
must  be  brought  home  to  the  purchaser,  where  the  sale  is  at  a  £ur 
price  for  a  new  consideration,  part  whereof  is  paid  down  and  the 
EMdance  in  the  future,  in  order  to  invalidate  the  sale  as  a  fraud  upon 
creditors.    KeltaretaL  v.  Taylor,  S.  Ct.  Ala.,  May  27,  1890, 

Mortgage  by  one  of  the  partners  of  a  firm  of  his  own  property  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  firm  is  not  a  fraudulent  con- 
veyance.   Rio  Grande  R.  Co.  v.  Vinei,  S.  Ct  U.  8.,  Dec.  29, 1889. 

Guardian  and  Ward. 

Compound  interest  may  be  charged  where  a  g^uardian  collects  and 
uses  his  wards*  money,  and  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  it  until 
compelled  to  do  so.  In  te  Eschrick's  Estate,  S.  Ct.  Cal.,  July  30, 
1890. 

Injunction. 

An  injunction  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  a  judgment  will  not 
be  granted  merely  upon  the  ground  that  the  attorney  has  been 
guilty  of  negligence  in  defending  the  suit;  the  proper  remedy  is 
against  the  attorney  to  recover  damages.  Bathurst  et  ux,  v.  Arm- 
^rong  ^  aL,  C.  Ct.,  S.  D.  Ohio,  March  29,  1890. 

Injunction  will  not  be  granted,  in  the  absence  of  negligence,  and 
of  wanton  or  unnecessary  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others,  where  the 
defendants  are  making  lawful  use  of  the  franchise  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  State,  in  a  manner  contemplated  by  the  statute.  Cum^ 
berland  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co,  v.  UniUd  Electric  Ry.  Co.  etal^ 
C.  Ct.,  M.  D.  Tenn.,  May  19,  1890. 

Judgment. 

A  temporary  stay  of  execution,  may  be  granted  by  a  federal  cir- 
cuit court,  upon  its  own  judgments.  Eaton  v.  Cleveland,  St.  L,<2f 
K.  C.  Ry.  Co.  et  al.  ;  Shrop  v.  Same,  C.  Ct.,  E.  D.  Mo.,  Februarj- 
21,  1890. 

Libel. 

Libel  per  se  is  not  sustained  by  a  statement  that  the  plaintiff  was 
not  prompted  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  the  World's  Fair  by  pa- 
biotism  or  love  of  his  guild,  but  by  the  stimulus  of  a  compensation 
of  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  diem.  Goldberger  v.  Philadelphia 
Grocer  Pub.  Co.,  C.  Ct.,  S.  D.  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1890. 
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Nuisance. 

A  nuisance  is  not  created  per  se  where  the  defendants  are  making 
a  lawfnl  use  of  the  franchise  conferred  npon  them  by  the  State,  in 
a  manner  contemplated  by  the  statute.  Cumberland  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co,  v.  Untied  Electric  Ry,  Co,  et  aL,  C.  Ct..  M.  D. 
Tenn.,  May  19,  1890. 

Partnership. 

A  dissolution  may  be  sued  for  at  once  in  equity  where  a  party  has 
been  induced  to  enter  into  a  partnership  through  deceit,  or  where 
the  business  cannot  be  conducted  at  a  profit.  Rosentein  et  al,  v. 
Bums  et  at.,  C.  Ct.,  S.  D.  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1882. 

An  executor  of  a  deceased  partner  carrying  on  the  partnership 
business  with  the  testator's  assets  for  the  benefit  of  his  estate,  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  with  the  surviving  partner, 
is  not  personally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  firm  contracted  during 
the  testator's  life,  and  the  surviving  partner  cannot  bind  him 
therefor.    Mattison  v.  Famham  et  at,,   S.  Ct.  Minn.,  July  17,  1890. 

Patents  and  Inventions. 

The  expiration  of  letters  patent  between  the  date  of  service  of  the 
bill  for  infringement  and  the  return  day  will  bar  relief  in  equity, 
where  no  special  facts  are  shown.  American  Cable  Ry,  Co,  v. 
Chicago  City  Ry,  Co.etaL,  C.  Ct.,  N.  D.  111..  February  10,  1890. 

Principal  and  Surety. 

Contribution  will  be  refused  in  equity  to  an  administrator  of  the 
pa3ring  surety  after  an  unaccounted  delay  of  nearly  eighteen  years, 
the  legal  action  being  barred  after  three  years.  Pickering  v.  Leib- 
erman,  D.  Ct.,  D.  Del.,  January  8,  1890. 

Insanity  of  a  surety  does  not  excuse  delay  on  the  part  of  his 
co-surety  who  has  paid  the  debt,  where  a  trustee  has  been  appointed 
who  has  sufficient  assets  to  pay  the  suret3''s  debts.     Id. 

Sureties  are  liable  on  their  bond,  for  the  misappropriation  of  money 
paid  to  the  clerk  of  a  district  court  as  clerk,  where  the  condition  is 
that  he  shall  "  properly  account  for  all  money  coming  into  his 
hands,**  even  though  the  order  is  not  based  upon  direct  statutory 
authority  but  upon  the  practice  of  the  court,  fn  re  Finks. ^  D.  Ct., 
W.  D.  Va..  September  7,  1889. 

Railroad. 

Negligence  can  only  be  rebutted  in  an  action  for  damages  caused 
by  sparks  from  a  locomotive,  by  showing  not  only  that  proper  ap- 
pliances were  used  to  arrest  the  sparks,  but  also  that  the  same  were 
operated  in  a  careful  manner  by  a  skillful  engineer.  Missouri Pac, 
Ry.  Co,  V.  Texas  &  P,  Ry.  Co,,  Bossetal.,  Jntervenors,  C.  Ct,  E. 
D.  La.,  April  i>  1890. 

Real  Estate. 

Recovery  on  a  quantum  meruit  will  not  be  allowed  for  services 
rendered  by  a  real  estate  agent  under  a  contract  to  make  him  the 
sole  agent  to  sell  lots  on  commission,  **  which  shall  be  in  full  for 
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any  service  he  may  render  in  surveying  and  laying  ont  the  land/' 
even  where  the  agent  has  made  no  sales.  Gilbert  v.  Judson,  S.  Ct. 
Cal.,  July  30,  18^. 

Set-off, 

Counter-daim  for  loss  of  trade  occasioned  by  selling  infericvr 
articles  will  not  be  sustained  in  an  action  for  the  price  of  goods- 
sold,  where  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  sold  is  easily 
ascertainable  by  the  senses,  defendant  having  elected  to  dispose  oF 
and  pay  for  them,  not  the  contract  price,  but  their  real  vsdne. 
Stewart  Hoi.  v.  Tammsemd,  C.  Ct.,  D.  S.  C,  January  25,  1890. 

Shipping. 

NegUdefimfy  owed  by  the  owner  of  a  ship  to  the  seamen  is  not 
sustained  by  the  fiBdlnre  of  a  freighting  vessel  to  provide  a  physician 
or  nurse  during  a  voyage.  McCamuuk  v.  The  Wensleydale^  D.  Ct^ 
B.  D.  N.  Y.,  MKfch  10.  1890. 

Trespass. 

Seizure  by  a  mortgagee  of  the  property  under  a  chattel  mortgage 
which  is  void  on  the  ground  of  usury  or  fraud,  without  the  moit- 
ffagor*s  consent  is  a  trespass  for  which  action  lies,  and  exemplary 
damages  may  be  allowed  where  the  property  is  taken  and  carried 
away.    Kemmiit  v.  Adamsom,  S.  Ct.  Minnv,  July  18,  1890. 

Usury. 

Actum  ties  to  recover  back  the  difiference  between  the  usurious 
interest  actually  paid,  and  the  amountthat  would  be  due  for  interest 
at  the  highest  legal  rate,  even  where  there  is  no  statute  giving  such 
right,  and  although  the  payment  be  voluntary.  Bexar  Buiiding^ 
&  Loan  Atfn.  v.  Robinson,  S.  Ct.  Texas,  June  17,  1890. 

A  note  given  for  seventeen  dollars  with  interest  at  ten  per  cent, 
per  annum,  only  fifteen  dollars  being  loaned,  the  two  being  added 
as  additional  interest,  is  void  as  usurious.  Kemmitt  v.  Adamson^ 
S.  Ct.  Minn.,  July  18,  1890. 

Vendor  and  Vendee. 

Imprwementi  made  by  a  party  upon  property  which  he  has  con- 
tracted to  buy  from  husband  and  wife,  and  upon  which  he  has  en- 
tered without  consent,  the  contract  being  silent  as  to  possession, 
and  the  wife  subsequently  refusing  to  convey,  cannot  be  recovered 
as  damages  in  an  action  for  breach  of  contract.  Cartin  v.  Ham- 
mond, S.  Ct.  Mon.,  July  22,  1890. 

Warranty. 

An  implied  warranty,  that  goods  are  of  a  certain  quality,  and 
known  to  the  trade  by  certain  names,  does  not  exist  where  the  con- 
tract states  *'  These  goods  to  be  exactly  the  same  quality  as  we 
make  for  other  persons,'*  *'and  as  per  sample  bbls.  delivered.*' 
"  Turpentine  cop^d  varnish  at  65  cts.  per  gallon  ;  turpentine  japan 
drsrer  at  55  cts.  per  gallon,*'  the  last  clause  being  merely  a  regula- 
tion of  the  price.  De  Witt  et  al.  v.  Berry  et  al,,  S.  Ct.  U.  S.,  March 
17,  1890.  Ernest  Watts. 
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THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  THE  CAMERA 
IN  THE  DETECTION  OF  FORGERY. 


EXEMPUFIED  BY  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  SIGNATURES  IN 
THE  JEROME  WILL  CASE. 


The  subject  of  this  paper  is  one  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance in  the  administration  of  justice;  and  while  not  under- 
taking to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively ,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
give  some  points  which  may  be  of  value  in  subsequent 


The  modes  of  conmiitting  forgery  are  various:  (i)  By 
alteration  of  the  document  in  question,  which  may  consist 
(a)  of  an  erasure  or  erasures;  (b)  of  additions  to  the  instru- 
ment ;  (c)  of  both  erasures  and  additions.  (2)  By  the  for- 
gery of  the  entire  writing,  or  of  the  signature.  This  may 
be  accomplished  in  several  methods :— (a)  by  tracing  a  fraud- 
ulent signature  over  a  genuine  signature  by  means  of  the 
pen  or  pencil ;  and  (b)  by  copying  or  imitating  the  genuine 
signature  otherwise  than  by  tracing. 

The  methods  of  detecting  frauds  thus  committed  are  var- 
ious, according  to  the  nature  of  the  fraud : 

First:  Composite  Photography  has  been  proposed  as  a 
means  of  determining  the   authorship  of  disputed  docu- 
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ments.  While  this  method  seems  to  be  founded  on  correct 
scientific  principles,  yet  in  our  opinion  the  cases  in  which  it 
may  be  applied  in  practice  will  be  very  few,  if  any.  In 
order  to  apply  this  method  for  the  identification  of  a  writing, 
whose  authenticity  is  questioned,  very  much  more  material 
is  required  than  is  usually  available  in  any  case  presented  in 
court  As  a  rule,  questions  of  authenticity  arise  principally 
with  refi^ence  to  disputed  signatures;  and  under  the  rulesof 
evidence  applicable  in  England  and  in  most  of  the  States,  it 
is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  procure  other  similar 
signatures,  as  a  means  of  identification;  and  without  a  very 
considerable  number  of  similar  signatures,  this  method  can 
not  be  adopted.  Moreover,  the  difficulties  of  technique  are 
such  as  to  render  it  impracticable  in  the  hands  of  an  ordi- 
nary observer. 

Second :  Another  means  of  identifying  the  authorship  of 
a  document  is  that  proposed  by  Prof.  T.  C  Mendenhall,  and 
published,  I  believe,  in  Science  some  years  since.  This 
method  consists  in  what  may  be  styled  "Curves  of  Literary 
Style,"  the  co-ordinates  of  which,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
consist  of  the  number  of  words  and  the  number  of  syllables 
which  they  respectively  contaiu.  This  method,  although 
very  interesting  and  probably  of  considerable  scientific  value 
in  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  of  any  practical  value  in  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tmtion  of  justice  as  cases  are  presented  for  adjudication  in 
court ;  for  the  reason  that  it  requires  vastly  more  material 
than  is  ever  accessible  in  ordinary  practice. 

Third:  The  ordinary  method  of  identifying  writing  in 
use  in  courts  of  justice  is  that  styled  "  Comparison  of 
Hands."  In  this  connection  a  brief  review  of  the  rules  of 
law  applicable  to  this  case  may  not  be  inappropriate.  By 
the  English  common  law,  a  witness  is  competent  to  testify 
respecting  the  genuineness  of  a  disputed  writing— (i)  if  he 
has  seen  the  party  alleged  to  have  made  the  writing  in  ques- 
tion, write  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  that  the  wit- 
ness has  seen  him  write  but  once,  and  then  only  his  name. 
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(2)  The  second  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  hand- 
writing of  another,  is  by  the  receipt  from  such  person  of 
written  communicatiotis  purporting  to  be  in  his  hand-writ- 
ing, either  in  the  usual  course  of  business  or  in  reply  to  let- 
ters written  by  the  witness,  provided  such  communications 
have  been  acted  upon  as  genuine  by  the  parties,  or  adopted 
as  such  in  the  regular  course  of  business.  (3)  Another 
method  is  by  means  of  the  comparison  of  the  specimen  in 
question  with  &irly  selected,  undisputed  specimens  of  the 
alleged  hand-writing.  With  respect  to  this  third  method, 
there  is  considerable  conflict  of  authority.  By  the  English 
common  law  such  comparison  was  permitted  in  two  cases 
— (a)  where  the  writings  in  question  are  of  such  antiquity 
that  living  witnesses  can  not  be  had,  and  yet  are  not  so  old 
as  to  prove  themselves.  Here  the  course  is,  to  produce 
ofher  documents,  either  admitted  to  be  genuine  or  proved  to 
have  been  respected,  treated  and  acted  upon  as  such  by  the 
parties,  and  to  call  experts  to  compare  them  and  to  testify 
their  opinion  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  instrument 
in  question,  (b)  Where  other  writings  admitted  to  be  gen- 
uine are  already  in  the  case. 

Considerable  diversity  of  practice  at  present  prevails  in 
England  and  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union ;  tliis  diversity 
has  been  brought  about  partly  by  statutory  eiiactment,  and 
partly  by  decisions  of  tlie  courts.  Without  undertaking  to 
go  into  the  details  of  the  subject,  we  may  state  that  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  the  English  rule  is  applied  with  some  strict- 
ness, and  excluding  the  case  of  ancient  documents,  the  only 
case,  as  we  understand  it,  in  which  a  comparison  of  hands  by 
experts  is  permitted,  is  where  other  writings  admitted  or 
proved  to  be  genuine,  are  properly  in  evidence  and  perti- 
nent to  the  case;  Brobston  v.  CahiU {i9>T2\  64  Ills.  356,  in 
which  the  rule  laid  down  in  Jnmpertz  v.  The  People  (1859), 
21  Id.  408,  is  explained  and  qualified.  See  also  in  general, 
I  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  Sec.  577  ^/  seq,;  Chamberlayne's 
Best  on  Evidence,  Sec  232  and  Note;  Roger's  on  Expert 
Testimony,  Sec  139,  140  ct  seq. 
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With  reference  to  this  third  method,  by  comparison  of 
hands,  two  cases  arise — First,  Where  the  material  upon 
which  the  judgment  is  based  consists  of  the  disputed  and 
genuine  signatures,  and.  Second,  Where  the  material  at  hand 
consists  of  a  letter  or  letters,  or  other  documents  more  vol- 
nminons.  In  the  former  case,  the  judgment  arrived  at  does 
not,  of  course,  possess  the  same  weight  as  where  more  ma- 
terial is  at  hand  upon  which  to  form  a  judgment;  neverthe- 
kflB,  cases  do  arise  in  which  the  expert  is  warranted,  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  signatures,  in  expressing  a  very  dear  opin- 
ion that  the  signatures  were  or  were  not  made  by  the  same 
poson. 

As  to  the  method  of  arriving  at  an  opinion  upon  the  com- 
parison of  one  or  more  other  signatures,  the  cases  are  so  di- 
verse that  no  general  rules  can  be  laid  down.  Each  case 
must  be  decided  upon  its  own  particular  bets. 

In  the  second  case,  not  unfrequently  a  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at  having  a  high  degree  of  probability  amounting  al- 
most to  a  moral  certainty.  In  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  many 
tUngs  are  to  be  considered — ^not  only  is  the  form  of  the  let- 
tea  important,  but  their  manner  of  combination  to  form 
words  is  even  mote  important  The  use  of  capitals,  punctua- 
tkm,  mode  of  dividing  into  paragraphs,  of  making  erasures 
and  interlineations^  idiomatic  expressions^  orthography,  me- 
chanical construction^  style  of  combination,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  habit,  are  important  elements  upon  which  to  form 
a  judgment  An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the 
Greenwich  County  Court;  the  party  denied  most  positively 
that  a  certain  receipt  was  in  his  hand-writing.  It  read: 
"Received  the  Hole  of  the  above."  Upon  being  asked  to 
write  a  sentence  containing  the  word  *  whole' ;  he  took  pains 
to  disguise  his  hand ;  but  used  the  above  phonetic  style  of 
spelling,  even  writing  the  capital  "  H" ;  and  then  he  ran  away 
to  escape  prosecution  for  perjury:  Roger*s  Expert  Testi- 
mony, Sec.  146;  Taylor  on  Evidence,  Sec.  1669.  Note;  I 
Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  Sec  581.  Note. 

Some  years  since,  two  anonymous  letters,  together  with  ft 
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number  of  letters  written  by  several  different  persons^  and  the 
minutes  of  a  scientific  meeting  written  by  a  party  not  sus- 
pected of  being  the  author  of  the  anonymous  letters,  were 
submitted  to  the  writer  for  his  opinion.  A  careful  study  of 
the  documents  led  the  writer  to  the  conclusion  that  the  an- 
onymous letters  were  written  by  the  writer  of  the  minutes 
above  referred  to;  this  conclusion  was  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  party  who  submitted  the  documents 
for  examination  that  he  was  disposed  to  reject  it  The  writer, 
however,  persisted  in  his  opinion,  and  upon  confronting  the 
supposed  author  of  the  anonymous  letters  with  the  opinion, 
and  accusing  him  of  the  authorship  of  saidanonymousletters, 
he  broke  down  and  acknowledged  himself  to  be  their  author. 
In  this  case,  while  the  form  of  the  letters  in  the  several  docu- 
ments was  not  by  any  means  identical,  yet  the  manner  of 
combining  the  several  letters  to  form  the  more  common 
particles,  such  as  "the",  *  and",  "of,  "to",  "for",  etc,  was 
identical  in  every  instance,  thus  demonstrating  to  the  mind 
of  the  writer  the  identity  of  their  authorship. 

Perfect  identity  of  two  signatures  is  very  strong,  if  not  con- 
clusive, evidence  of  fraud.  No  two  autograph  signatures  by 
the  same  hand  will  be  exactly  alike.  In  the  femous  Howland 
Will  case  {jnfra  page  562),  Professor  Pierce,  at  that  time 
professor  of  Mathematics  in  Harvard  University,  testified  that 
the  odds  were  2,866,000,000,000,000,000,000,  to  i,  that  an 
individual  could  not  with  a  pen  write  his  name  three  times 
so  exactly  as  were  the  three  alleged  signatures  of  Sylvia  Ann 
Howland,  the  alleged  testatrix  of  the  will  and  two  codicils. 
If,  therefore,  upon  superposition  against  the  light,  two  signa- 
tures exactly  coincide,  it  is  morally  certain  that  one  of  them 
is  a  forgery. 

(4)  Another  means  of  detecting  forgery  is  by  the  inter- 
nal evidences  of  fraud,  afforded  by  the  writing  itself,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  comparison  with  other  and  genuine  writ- 
ing. 

These  internal  evidences  may  consist  of  alterations,  such  as 
erasures,  additions,  etc,  above  described,  or  of  tracings  of 
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the  genuine  signattue  by  means  of  a  pen  or  pencil,  which 
tracings  are  afterwards  inked  over  with  a  pen  ;  or  they  may 
be  found  in  a  copy  of  a  genuine  signature  otherwise  than  by 
tracing  in  the  several  manners  above  described.  The  copy 
or  imitation  of  the  genuine  signature  may  be  either  free- 
hand or  composite,  by  which  latter  is  meant  that  the  signa- 
ture is  made  discontinuously  or  by  ^lece-meaL  The  detec- 
tion of  frauds  attempted  in  the  maimer  first  above  described 
is  comparatively  easy.  A  very  low  power  of  the  micro- 
scope will  readily  reveal  the  erasures,  and  not  unfrequently, 
the  word  erased  may  be  made  out  When  the  signature  has 
been  traced  over  a  genuine  signature,  usually  the  forger  will 
be  found  to  have  failed  to  entirely  cover  the  original  tracings, 
the  character  of  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  low  power  can  usu- 
ally be  satis&ctorily  made  out  In  this  case,  also,  the  signa- 
ture will  usually  be  found  to  be  discontinuous,  and  the 
places  where  the  pen  has  been  put  upon  and  removed  from 
the  paper  in  endeavoring  to  cover  up  the  original  tracings 
can  be  readily  made  out,  and  when  thus  made  out  this  fact  is 
strong,  if  not  conclusive,  evidence  of  fraud.  When  the  sig- 
nature has  not  been  traced,  but  is  composite  or  made  by 
pieoe^sieal  in  the  maimer  above  described,  this  can  almost 
always  be  satis&ctorily  made  out  by  the  use  of  a  low 
power,  and  when  this  composite  character  is  so  made  out  it 
IS  likewise  strong,  if  not  conclusive,  evidence  of  fraud.  Not 
unfrequently,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  it  can  be  deter- 
mined that  alterations  of  the  instrument  were  made  with  a 
di£krent  pen  and  with  different  ink ;  and,  not  unfi^uently, 
the  order  in  point  of  time  in  which  they  were  made,  can  like- 
wise be  determined.  In  questions  of  this  sort,  and  in  general  in 
cases  of  disputed  signatures,  photography  is  of  very  great  ser- 
vice. In  the  comparison  of  disputed  signatures,  the  writing 
in  question  should,  if  possible,  be  compared  with  the  original 
and  not  with  a  photographic  copy,  such  copy  being  considered 
by  most  courts  as  secondary  evidence ;  nevertheless,  photo- 
graphic enlargements  of  genuine  and  disputed  signatures, 
the  correctness  of  which  is  established  by  testimony,  are  very 
useful  as  a  means  of  illustrating  the  evidence  of  the  expert 
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Not  uiifrequently  also,  by  the  aid  of  photography,  differences 
in  ink  may  be  made  out  which  are  insensible  to  ordinary  ob- 
servation. 

Many  of  the  points  above  discussed  were  well  exemplified 
in  the  Jerome  will  case  recently  decided  by  the  Probate 
Court  of  Cook  County.  In  this  case  a  most  audacious  at- 
tempt was  made  to  impose  upon  the  Court  a  forged  for  a 
genuine  will.  The  case  turned  upon  the  authenticity  of  the 
signature  to  the  will,  there  being  no  dispute  as  to  the  hand- 
writing in  the  body  of  the  will.  The  signature  in  question 
(a  bromide  enlargement  of  which  is  herewith  presented  for 
.consideration)  was  what  I  liave  above  styled  as  a  composite 
signature. 

At  what  I  may  style  the  cardinal  points  of  the  signature 
there  appeared  upon  the  paper,  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
to  the  signature,  numerous  indentations^  which  appeared  to 
have  been  made  with  an  instrument  with  a  somewhat  rotmd- 
ed  point;  these  indentations  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
did  not  come  in  contact  with  the  writing  ;  the  writer  was 
clearly  of  the  opinion  and  so  testified,  that  in  his  opinion, 
firom  their  position,  they  were  made  as  caliper  marks  or 
guides  to  the  signature  subsequently  written.  In  one  in- 
stance, namely,  at  the  top  of  the  initial ''  L,"  the  mark  took 
the  form  of  a  line  extending  across  the  loop  of  the  letter 
"L,"  and  the  writer  was  able  by  microscopic  examination, 
to  testify  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  made  before  the  signa- 
ture was  written.  As  also  was  the  case  with  respect  to  one 
or  two  other  of  these  indentations.  The  signature  was  like- 
wise a  composite  one  from  the  fact  that  the  pen  of  the  writer 
appeared  to  have  been  removed  from  the  paper  at  unusual 
places,  forming  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  letters  which  are 
usually  made  by  a  continuous  motion  of  thepen.  This  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  photographs.  An  examination  under  a 
low  power  likewise  revealed  the  fact,  that  in  a  number  of 
instances,  the  signature  had  been  patched,  or  the  lines  re- 
traced in  certain  portions  where  such  patching  or  re-tracing 
would  not  ordinarily  occur  if  the  signature  were  a  natural  or 
genuine  signature. 
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From  the  combination  of  these 
three  different  classes  of  facts,  the 
writer  was  able  to  testify  to  the 
opinion  that  the  signature  was  a 
forgery.  At  this  time,  there  was 
not  in  the  case  any  genuine  signa- 
ture with  which  the  signature  in 
question  could  be  compared,  and 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, as  I  have  already  stated,  no 
signature  could  be  used  for  such 
purposes  unless  properly  in  evi- 
dence in  the  case.    This  want,  the 

»  proponent's  counsel  supplied  by 
his  manner  of  cross^xamination 

;  of  one  or  more  witnesses  put  upon 
the  stand  by  the  party  opposed  to 
the  probate  of  the  will.  Enlarged 
copies  of  two  of  the  signatures 

!  thus  received  in  evidence  are  here- 
with presented,  The  differences 
between  the  forged  and  the  gen- 
uine signatures  will  be  apparent 
from  the  examination  of  these  en- 
largements. 

The  Court  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  signature  was  not  a  gen- 
uine signature,  and  probate  of  the 
will  was  refused. 

Marshall  D.  Ewell. 

Chicago,  III. 

[Tlie  above  was  read  before  TTie 
American  Society  of  Microscopists  at  their  meeting  in  Detroit, 
August  12,  1-890,  and  in  connection  with  appended  state- 
ment of  the  Rowland  Will  Case,  will  assist  in  establishing 
the  limit  upon  this  use  of  expert  evidence. — Ea 

Vou  XXXVIIL— 36. 
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THE  HOWLAND  WILL  CASE. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  of  The  American  Law  Review^  tlie 
following  extract  from  the  pages  of  that  magazine  (vol.  4,  pages  629-54) 
is  appended  for  the  elucidation  of  Prof.  Evrell's  reference,  supra^  page 
556:- 

The  will  of  Miss  Rowland  was  duly  proTed  in  the  Court  of  Probate  for 
Bristol  County.  An  appeal  was  then  taken  by  Miss  Robinson,  on  the 
ground  that  the  testatrix  was  incompetent  to  make  a  will  by  reason  of 
mMi»al  and  bodily  weakness  and  infirmity;  and  that  being  in  feeUe 
health  and  of  weak  mind  she  was  unduly,  improperly,  and  illegally 
infiuenoed  by  those  about  her.  But  the  appeal  was  shortly  after  with- 
drawn, dnd  the  decree  of  the  Probate  Court  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  at  the  November  term,  1865.  On  the  second  day  of 
December,  1865,  Miss  Robinson  filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  she  being  then,  as  she  alleged,  a 
citizen  of  New  York,  a  bill  of  complaint  against  the  executors  and  trus- 
tees, which  initiated  tliis  litigation. 

This  bill,  in  addition  to  the  facts  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  called,  makes  in  brief  the  following  allegations :  that  the  com- 
l^nant  had  been  educated  by  her  aunt,  who  had  long  stood  to 
her  in  place  of  her  mother,  and  that  her  aunt,  being  at  variance 
with  her  &ther,  and  being  anxious  that  no  property  finom  the  How- 
land  stock  should  come  to  him,  had  requested  her  to  make  a  will 
mw^wMtt^  her  fiither  fnm  inheriting  her  property,  and  had  agreed  to  do 
likewise;  that  thereopon  she  and  her  amt  had  made  mntoal  wiUsexdnd- 
iogher  itfher  from  suda  inheritance,  and  had  exchanged  them  ;  and  that 
it  wea  agreed  between  them  that  neither  should  make  any  other  will 
\,  notifying  the  other,  and  tetmrning  the  other's  will ;  that  this  had 
I  done,  and  that  the  complainant  had  no  knowledge  that  her 
anat  had  ever  made  another  will  until  after  her  death.  The  bill  all^;es, 
in  ofdluaiy  form,  the  execution  of  the  will ;  and  then  it  is  allied  that 
"  befoie  signing  the  aaid  will,  the  said  Sylvia  Ann  signed  the  paper  writ- 
ingcalled  therein  the  second  page  of  this  will,  which  last  mentioned 
paper  was  attached  to  the  said  will  by  the  said  Sylvia  Ann  before  the  said 
will  of  the  said  Sylvia  Ann  was  signed  by  the  said  Sylvia  Ann ;  '*  that 
this  paper  was  delivered  to  the  complainant  with  the  will ;  that  in 
refiefence  to  the  statement  contained  in  the  paper,  '*  excepting  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  presents  to  my  friends  and  relations,"  the 
complainant  when  she  received  the  will,  promised  to  distribute  this 
amount  among  such  persons  as  her  aunt  should  designate,  and  that  her 
aunt  did  designate  certain  persons  to  whom  this  sum  should  be  paid.  The 
pn3rer  of  the  bill  was  for  the  specific  performance  of  this  agreement, 
and  that  the  ezecatois  should  be  decreed  to  hold  her  aunt's  property  (all 
of  which  was,  by  the  will,  aaid  to  have  been  made  in  accofdance  with 
this  agreement,  left  to  Hetty,  absolutely),  in  tmst  tor  her,  and  should  be 
ordered  to  convey  it  to  her.  To  the  bill  was  annexed  a  copy  of  the  will 
then  made  by  the  complainant,  bearing  date  September  9,  i860,  which. 
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after  bequeathing  her  property  to  her  cliildren,  should  she  liave  any, 
gives  the  whole  of  it  in  case  of  her  ilcccasc  without  issue,  to  Uie  Home 
for  Children  in  Xcw  Bctlford. 

Of  the  aunt^s  will,  the  following  is  a  copy.  How  much  of  the  date 
was  written  at  the  execution  was  disputed.  The  itaiUs  are  hereafter 
explained. 

First  Page. 

Be  it  remembered  that  I,  Sylvia  Ann  Howland,  of  New  Bedford,  in  the 
county  of  Bristol  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  of  lawful  age, 
and  of  sound  an<l  disposing  mind  and  memory,  do  make,  publish,  and 
declare  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  following  to  wit : — 

First.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  niece,  Hetty  Howland  Robinson, 
all  my  Real  and  Pei^nal  estate,  goods,  and  chattels,  of  every  description, 
incloding  the  Round  Hill  Farm,  and  every  thing  thereon  ;  house  on  the 
cor  of  Water  and  School  and  First,  and  every  thing  on  and  beloning 
land  and  buildings  to  her  the  said  Hetty  H.  Robinson,  and  her  children 
and  assigns  for  ever. 

Second.  If  the  said  Hetty  H.  Robinson  dies  withont  children  or 
grand-children  before  me,  I  wish  it  to  go  to  the  Charity  Schools  and 
institutions  named  in  will  of  1856, — 3  month,  4th  day, — with  these  trus- 
tees, Thomas  Mandell,  Cornelius  Howland,  Henry  Tat>er. 

Third  Page. 

Third,  I  appoint  Thomas  Mandell  of  New  Bedford,  Bxecntor  of  this  my 
last  will  and  testament  also  Executor  of  the  2d  page  of  this  witl. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  aeaXthiseiei/enthd^y 
oi  January t  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  two.  Sylvia  Ann  Howland^  (SBAt.) 

Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  Sylvia  Ann  How- 
land, 88  and  for  her  last  will  and  testament,  in  presence  of  us,  who,  at  her 
request,  and  in  her  presence,  here  hereto  set  our  names  as  witnesses. 

Peleg  Howland,  (seal.) 
Kezia  R.  Price,  (seal.) 
Electa  Montague,  (seal  ) 
And  to  this  is  annexed  the  singular  paper  following,  known  throughout 

the  case  as  the 

Second  Page. 

Beit  remembered  that  I,  Sylvia  Ann  Howland,  of  New  Bedford,  in 
County  of  Bristol,  do  hereby  make,  publish,  and  declare  this  the  second 
page  of  this  will  and  testament  made  on  the  eleventh  of  January  in  manner 
following :  to  wit,  hereby  revoking  all  wills  made  by  me  before  or  after 
this  one — I  give  this  will  to  my  niece  to  shew  if  there  appears  a  will  made 
without  notifying' her,  and  without  returning  her  will  to  her  through 
Thomas  Mandell,  as  I  have  promised  to  do,  I  implore  the  Judge  to  decide 
in  favor  of  this  will,  as  nothing  would  induce  me  to  make  a  will  unfavor- 
able to  my  niece ;  but  being  ill  and  afraid  if  any  of  my  caretakers  insisted 
on  my  making  a  will  torefose,  as  they  might  leave  or  be  angry,  and  know- 
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ing  my  niece  had  this  will  to  show — my  niece  fearing  also  after  she  went 
away — I  hearing  but  one  side,  might  feel  hurt  at  what  they  might  say  of 
her,  as  they  tried  to  make  trouble  by  not  telling  the  truth  to  me,  when  she 
was  here  even  herself.  I  give  this  will  to  my  niece  to  shew,  if  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  it,  to  appear  against  another  will  found  after  my  death. 
I  wish  her  to  show  this  will,  made  when  I  am  in  good  health,  for  me  ;aBd 
my  old  torn  will,  made  on  the  fourth  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  to  show  also  as  proof  that  it  has  been 
my  lifetime  wish  for  her  to  have  my  property.  I  therefore  give  my  prop, 
erty  to  my  niece  as  freely  as  my  fiither  gave  it  to  me.  I  have  promised 
him  once,  and  my  sister  a  number  of  times,  to  give  it  to  her,  all  excepting 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  presents  to  my  friends  and  relations. 
In  witness  whereof  I  have  set  thereto  my  hand  and  seal  this  eleventh  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Locd  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
two. 

Syx,viA  Ann  Howi,and.  (Sbal.) 

The  answer  of  the  executors  is  quite  long,  and  alleges  a  great  many 
matters  in  defence.  It  denies  that  the  complainant  was  educated  by  her 
aunt.  It  admits  Hetty's  ill-feelings  towards  her  father ;  but  denies  that 
any  such  existed  between  her  father  and  her  aunt  It  alleges  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  secret  arrangement  as  to  the  mutual  wills,  and  states  that  if 
any  such  existed,  it  had  its  origin  in  Hetty's  ill-feelings  toward  her  fiither. 
It  alleges  that  Mr.  MandeU  had  care  of  Miss  Howland's  property  for 
thirty  yean ;  that  she  never  manifested  any  desire  that  Hetty  should  have 
the  whole ;  but  that  during  this  time  she  made  several  wills  inconsistent 
with  such  desire ;  that  if  Miss  Howland  signed  the  second  page,  she  did 
so  without  such  knowledge  or  understanding  of  its  contents  as  would  in 
law  or  equity  bind  her  ;  that  its  contents  are  at  variance  with  Miss  How- 
land's  well-known  wishes  and  sentiments.  It  denies,  on  infixrmation  and 
belitl^  the  attachment  of  the  "  second  page  "  to  the  wiU,  and  the  cir- 
cmnstances  of  its  delivery  to  Hetty  alleged  in  the  bill ;  and  it  avers  that 
Hetty  knew  of  the  will  admitted  to  probate. 

The  answer  also  alleges  that  the  will  and  '*  second  page  "  are  in  the 
handwriting  of  Hetty,  and  that  if  her  aunt  signed  the  latter,  she  was  forced 
to  do  so  by  her  niece's  continued  importunity  and  undue  influence; 
that  Hetty  took  back  into  her  possession  her  own  will,  and  has  since  made 
other  inconsistent  wills. 

The  answer  then  sets  up  as  defences,  in  matter  of  law,  that  upon  Mr. 
Robinson's  death,  the  consideration  of  the  alleged  compact  &iled ;  that, 
in  any  event,  it  was  void  as  against  good  morals  and  public  policy ;  that 
considering  the  large  property  possessed  by  the  aunt,  and  the  compara- 
tively insignificant  sum  held  by  the  niece,  it  was  unequal  and  uncon- 
scionable ;  that  by  Mr.  Robinson's  death,  the  agreement  became  inopera- 
tive because  no  money  could  be  left  him ;  that  its  terms  are  too  vague  to 
be  enforced ;  that  her  father  is  not  legally  excluded  by  Hetty's  will,  but 
might  possibly  inherit ;  that  Hetty's  will  was  revocable  by  marriage ;  that 
Mr.  Robinson's  death  absolved  Miss  Howland  from  notifying  Hetty  of  her 
change  of  intention ;  that  the  will  of  Miss  Howland  was  not  in  conformity 
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with  the  agreement ;  that  the  probate  of  the  will  was  conclusive  npon  the 
questions  raised  by  the  bill ;  that  the  alleged  agreement  was  not  in  writ* 
ing,  and  void  by  the  Statnte  of  Frands ;  and,  generally,  that  such  an 
agreement  was  void,  and  conld  not  be  enforced  in  equity. 

The  will  of  Miss  Howland  and  '*  the  second  page  "  were  admitedly,  as 
allied  in  the  answer,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  niece ;  the  signature, 
"  Sylvia  Ann  Howland,"  being  all  that  was  claimed  to  be  in  the  aunt's 
handwriting.  The  main  issoe  of  Act  raised  was  whether  the  signature  to 
the  second  page  was  written  by  Miss  Howland,  or  whether  it  was  a  for- 
gery. If  it  was  a  forgery,  of  course  it  followed  that  the  complainant's 
case,  which  rested  mainly  on  her  own  evidence,  was  but  a  tissue  of  fraud. 
The  objedt  of  thedelence  of  the  executors  upon  matters  of  frict  was  to 
cast  such  taint  upon  the  agreement  that  sufficient  credence  oould  not  be 
given  to  the  story  to  justify  a  court  of  equity  in  decreeing  specific  per- 
formance, or  if  btlidt  could  be  attained  in  the  existence  of  the  agree- 
ment and  the  genuineness  of  the  "  second  page  "  to  show  the  agreement 
9o  nn&ir,  indefinite,  and  inequitable,  and  so  contrary  to  the  public  policy, 
that  a  court  of  equity  would  decline  to  order  its  specific  execution. 

Desiring^  therefore,  to  set  down  the  fruits,  as  they  are  found  recorded  is 
the  printed  testimony  of  the  cause,  and  not  oar  own  conclusions,  we  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  evidence  of  the  complainant  This  at  once  divides  it- 
self into  two  distinct  parts :  Jirsi,  the  evidence  tending  to  prove  the  frets 
of  the  agreement  for  the  mutual  wills,  the  execution  of  Miss  Howland's 
will  with  "  the  second  page,"  the  delivery  of  these  to  the  complainant, 
the  execution  of  the  complainant's  will,  its  delivery  to  Miss  Howland 
and  its  subsequent  discovery  among  the  effects  of  Mias  Howland  after 
her  death ;  suomd^  the  evidence  brought  to  contradict  the  testimony  of 
the  respondents  of  the  foigery  of  the  signature  to  "  the  second  page." 
thit  first  dass  consists  of  testimony  of  fiicts,  the  second  of  testimony  of 
opinion. 

Considering,  then,  this^j/  dass,  it  is  found  to  rest  mainly  upon  the 
complainant's  testimony.  The  other  witnesses  to  fiicts  do  little  more  than 
corroborate  her  in  certain  particular^  To  the  actual  agreement  itself  there 
is  but  the  single  testimony  of  the  complainant,  corroborated  by  no  living 
witness,  but  solely  by  "  the  second  page  "  in  her  own  handwriting,  the 
authenticity  of  which  rested  solely  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  signature 
of  the  aunt. 

Hetty  Robinson  draws  this  picture  of  her  aunt :  an  old  woman,  fixmi 
her  birth  an  invalid ;  weak  in  body,  but  sound  in  mind  ;  timid,  anxious, 
surrounded  by  house-keepera  and  nurses  who  constantly  looked  for  her 
death,  and  longed  for  their  own  expected  legades;  sharp  old  New  Eng- 
land fismales,  called  by  the  expressive  term,  '*  care-taken  ;'*  depending 
solely  upon  Hetty,  loving  her,  fearing  *'  the  care-takers,"  saying,  *'  they 
would  not  get  the  advantage  of  her  as  long  as  she  had  any  strength  left;" 
'*  that  she  would  pacify  them  by  telling  them  that  she  would  give  them 
(not  leave  them)  money,  which  would  make  it  for  their  advantage  to  keep 
her  alive;"  trusting  wholly  in  her  only  niece;  so  nervous  as  for  many 
yean  before  her  death  to  be  unable  to  write  anything  but  her  name  ;  sub- 
ject to  such  "  distressed  spells,"  that  she  could  hardly  write  a  letter,  and 
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therefore  making  this  niece  not  only  her  confidant,  but  her  amanuensis ; 
of  herself  as  substantially  the  adopted  child  of  her  old  aunt,  under  her 
care  as  a  child,  as  a  woman  never  doing  anything  of  importance  without 
her  aunt's  knowledge ;  living  with  her  many  years  iu  the  closest  of  inti- 
macy, protecting  her  from  the  **  care-takers,"  the  prop  and  support  of  her 
old  age.  She  tells  o£  the  indignation  felt  by  Miss  Rowland  at  Mr.  Robin- 
son's taking  the  property  of  his  wife  according  to  Judge  Thomas's  opin- 
ion. '*  She  was  so  much  grieved  about  it,"  she  sajrs,  "crying,  to  think 
that  my  father  had  enough  already  of  the  Howland estate." 

Then  she  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  compact.  "  She  asked  me  if  I  would 
make  a  will  satisfactory  to  her,  she  would  make  a  will  in  my  favor,  so  that 
my  father  could  get  no  more  of  the  Howland  estate,  and  we  would  make 
a  solemn  contract  that  neither  ¥rill  should  be  revoked  without  returning 
the  other's  will  to  the  other  through  Thomas  Mandell.  She  was.to  keep 
mine  and  I  hers:  mine  to  stand  just  as  it  was  until  hers  and  my  Other's 
death.  Her  will  I  had  was  to  be  until  her  death."  To  this  proposal  the 
niece,  as  she  says,  agreed.  Through  the  mediation  of  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr. 
Prescott,  of  New  Bedford,  drafted  a  will  for  Miss  Robinson ;  but  as  this 
contained  a  legacy  to  Mr.  Robinson,  his  sister-in-law  objected  to  it ;  and 
the  two  women,  being  then  at  Round  Hills,  sitting  down  and  using  a 
slate,  and  referring  to  the  Prescott  draft  for  forms,  taking  a  number  of 
days  for  the  work,  the  aunt  dictating,  the  niece  vrriting,  finally  accom- 
plished the  will  of  Miss  Robinson,  leaving  all  her  property  to  her  issue, 
or,  fiiiling  issue,  to  the  Home  for  Children.  This  was  subsequently  exe- 
cuted and  witnessed,  placed  in  a  long  yellow  envelope,  and  given  to  the 
aunt  to  b^  kept  among  her  private  papers.  This  will  was  wptten,  Excepting 
the  date,  at  Round  Hills,  and  was  signed  by  Miss  Robinson  in  black  ink. 
When  she  came  up  finm  Round  Hills,  she  wrote  over  her  signature  in  blue 
ink,  adding  also  the  dale  (Sept  9,  i860)  in  blue ;  then  the  witnenes 
signed. 

The  slate  was  tumd  in  dmfUng  the  aunt's  will  at  Round  Hills.  Two 
drafts  were  made  and  faiought  up  to  New  Bedford,  one  of  which  was  the 
will  subsequently  executed,  which  has  been  given  on  page  563.  The  words 
printed  in  Holies  w^p«  not  then  written.  The  will  was  not  executed,  for 
the  reason,  as  Miss  Robinson  explained,  that  both  aunt  and  niece  thought 
that  the  later  a  will  was  executed  prior  to  the  testatrix's  decease,  the  more 
binding  it  would  be.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  i860.  There  was  then 
in  existence,  a  former  will  of  the  aunt's,  made  in  1850,  with  a  codicil  in 
1854,  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Mandell.  This  will,  a  very  long  document,  placed 
her  propertf  in  trust,  and,  after  some  legacies,  gave  the  income  to  her 
sister  and  niece ;  and  after  their  death,  divided  it  in  certain  proportions 
between  Hetty's  issue  and  charity.  This,  the  complainant  sa3rs,  her  aunt 
cancelled  in  August,  186 1 ;  tearing  off  her  signature,  and  giving  it  thus 
mutilated  to  her  niece,  *'  to  show  that  I  had  the  whole  income  after  my 
mother's  death,  and  also,  as  she  had  torn  her  signature  off,  to  show  that  it 
was  not  satisfactory  to  her. ' ' 

We  next  come  to  the  niece's  account  of  the  execution  of  the  will, 
drafted,  according  to  her  story,  in  the  summer  of  i860,  but  bearing  date 
the  nth  of  January,  1862,  and  its  curious  and  singular  connection  with  the 
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second  page.  Tlie  story  passes  to  January,  1863.  The  aunt  and  niece  are 
then  at  New  Bedionl,  at  the  aunt's  house ;  and  Miss  Robinson  reUites  the 
following  events  as  occurring  between  the  ist  of  January  and  the  nth,  the 
day  of  execution  of  the  will.  Taking  the  slate,  the  two  women  compose 
the  contents  of ''the  second  page,"  and  Hiss  Robtnaon  copies  it  out  on 
paper, — ^a  copy  subsequently  burned. 

Then  a  will  is  written  out  on  paper  substantially  the  same  as  that  given 
on  page  563,  except  that  the  document  known  as  the  "  second  page*'  is 
incorporated  in  it,  and  forms  its  ucond  page.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
term  "second  page.'*  This  is  exhibit  numbered  11.  It  is  produced,  and  is 
in  the  niece's  handwriting.  It  did  not  bear  Miss  Howland's  signature, 
and  was  never  execute.l,  as  explained  by  the  complainant,  "because  my 
aunt  so  assured  me  that  they  would  not  get  the  advantage  of  her,  aajring, 
that  if  she  broke  her  promise  to  her  niece,  that  she  had  taken  fiom  her 
dying  mother  to  live  with  her  again,  that  she  would  be  worse  than  most 
any  one  in  the  House  of  Correction,  because  they  wouldn't  lie  to  their 
relatives  as  a  general  thing.  .  .  If  tliey  do  get  a  will  out  of  me,  it  will 
be  after  I  have  no  strength  to  oppose  them ;  and  3rou  will  see  how  rapidly 
I  will  &de  away.  If  they  are  bad  enough  to  tease  me  to  make  a  will, 
after  I  have  distinctly  told  them  that  I  have  promised  not  to,  any  will 
that  they  would  get  me  to  make,  it  would  take  a  great  deal  to  satisfy  them. 
And  they  would  have  so  much  of  human  nature,  it  would  be  to  their  in- 
terest to  get  possession  of  their  money,  tieing  human  nature  enough  to 
say,  '  Poor  Miss  Howland,  she  can't  enjoy  life,  she  suffers  so  much.'" 
The  niece,  as  she  says,  then  suggested  to  her  to  leave  ont  that  part  called 
the  second  page,  "because  it  would  be  very  awkward  for  me  to Iwve it  re- 
corded, if  they  did  not  succeed  in  having  her  to  make  a  will, — if  the  care- 
takers did  not  succeed."  It  was  then  axnnged  that  the  "  second  page" 
should  be  written  out  separately,  and  attached  to  a  will  in  a  manner  which 
would  render  it  eoaily  detached.  "  If  they  did  not  get  the  advantage  of 
her,  then  I  could  detach  it,  only  showing  it  to  Mr.  Mandell,  and  perhaps 
the  judge  ;  and  if  they  did  get  the  advantage  of  her,  telling  the  judge  that 
it  was, — ^that  she  hoped  that  he  would  take  them  as  woids  that  die  would 
say  if  she  was  alive.  Then,"  says  Miss  Robinson,  "I  was  to  copy 
the  '  second  page'  of  Bxhibit  11  (the  draft,  we  repeat,  of  the  will  incor- 
porating the  second  page,  and  thus  giving,  as-  it  vi^as  doimed,  the 
designation  '  second'),  beginning  it  something  as  a  will,  and  ending  it 
something  as  a  will."  By  her  aunt's  permission,  she  then  added  a  few 
words  to  the  draft  made  at  Round  Hills,  namely,  the  words  printed  in 
italics, '' first  page,''  '*  third  page,'*  **  also  the  executor  of  the  2d  page  0/ 
this  will,"  and  the  date.  Then  she  wrote  ont  two  copies  of  the  "second 
page."  Both  of  these  her  aunt  signed,— one  in  the  morning  of  the  nth 
of  January,  the  other  after  tea  the  same  day.  The  niece  took  "  very  fine 
thread,"  and  caught  both  these  copies  to  the  first  page  of  -the  will,  and 
arranged  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  not  be  seen  by  the  attest- 
ing witnesses.  In  the  evening,  Peter  Howland,  Keziah  R.  Price,  and 
Electa  Montague  were  called  in.  The  old  woman  told  her  niece  to  stand 
by,  and  if  she  forgot  to  say  it  was  her  last  will  and  testament,  to  suggest 
to  her  to  do  so,  and  thus  the  will  was  executed.    She  read  it  over  next 
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morning,  says  her  niece,  *'  patting  her  hand  on  a  Bible  where  the  names 
of  her  relatiTes  were  registered.  * '  About  this  time,  too,  was  composed  the 
list  of  the  relations  among  whom  the  $100,000  were  to  be  divided.  A  slate 
of  these  was  made  np,  and  a  copy  kept  by  the  niece,  while  at  the  same 
tune  another  copy  was  prepared  on  tissue  paper,  and  kept  by  the  old  lady 
in  her  spectacle  case,  for  easy  reference.  The  duplicate  second  pages 
remained  attached  to  the  will  but  a  single  night.  Next  morning,  the 
'very  fine  thread  was  severed  by  Hetty  in  the  presence  of  her  aunt.  One 
duplicate  was  given  to  her  to  take  to  New  York,  with  directions  to  reattach 
it  to  the  will,  should  the  influence  of  the  care-takers  overcome  the  invalid's 
resolutiott ;  while  the  other  was  placed  in  a  white  envelope,  together  with 
A  copy  of  the  will,  and  retained  by  Miss  Howland. 

The  duplicate  selected  for  the  niece  was  that  signed  after  tea,  for  the 
curious  alleged  reason  that,  being  signed  nearer  the  moment  of  the  eze- 
cntion  of  the  will,  it  more  nearly  resembled  the  signature  to  that  instru- 
ment than  that  signed  earlier  in  the  same  day. 

Time  goes  on,  and  in  a  little  more  than  three  years  fix>m  these  events 
the  aunt  dies.  On  the  evening  of  the  day,  or  the  day  after,  her  funeral, 
the  niece,  with  Mrs.  Brownell  the  house-keeper,  go  to  a  little  hair  trunk 
in  a  closet,  where  the  aunt  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  her  papers.  The 
aeaich  is  for  Miss  Robinson's  will.  They  do  not  find  that,  but  do  find  the 
white  envelope  containing  the  copy  of  the  aunt's  vnll  and  the  duplicate 
"second  page"  (known  as  Exhibit  15)  retained  by  her.  Next  morning 
the  aeaich  is  renewed,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bdwaxd  H.  Green,  to  whom 
Mitt  Robfaifloa  is  now  betrothed,  and  the  long  yellow  envelope  containing 
bar  will  is  discovered  and  <^)ened.  The  niece  has  never  heard  of  the  new 
wDL    The  mntnal  contract  has  been  violated,  and  thus  ends  the  story. 

To  tills  secret  agreement  between  the  old  woman  and  the  young,  there 
is  professedly  no  coRobontion.  Its  very  essence  was  secrecy.  The  com- 
plalflsnt  tells  her  story.  The  lips  of  the  other  party  to  the  contract  axe 
closed  in  death.  No  human  eye  had  ever  beheld  these  duplicate  second 
pages  before  the  death  of  the  woman  who  is  claimed  to  have  signed  them. 
They  were  purposely  hidden  fix>m  the  witnesses  who  signed  the  will  of 
whichthey  arealleged  tobeaparL  These  witnesses  each  tell  the' story 
of  their  witnessing  Miss  Howland's  will.  The  execution  of  Miss  Robin- 
son's will  also  is  proved.  Mr.  Green  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
the  papers  in  the  aunt's  trunk  after  her  death.  Miss  Virginia  R.  T.  Gerriah 
corroborates  the  complainant  as  to  the  intimate  and  affectionate  relations 
testified  by  her  to  have  existed  between  her  aunt  and  herself,  and  relates 
that,  in  New  York,  on  the  Sunday  evening  when  the  news  came  of  Miss 
Howland's  death,  the  niece  produced  and  read  to  her  the  will  and  "  second 
page."  This,  with  the  documentary  evidence,  makes  the  complainant's 
case, — always  excepting  the  expert  testimony  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
several  documents,  of  which  hereafter.  And  to  this  should  be  added  the 
admission  contained  in  the  answer  of  one  of  the  defendants.  Dr.  Gordon, 
whedier  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it  are  &vorable  or  unfavorable 
to  the  complainant,  that  Miss  Howland  had  said  to  him  in  substance,  "  I 
would  rather  not  make  a  will  if  I  could  help  it,  on  account  of  Hetty.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  promise  her  that  I  would  not  make  a  will  without 
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letting  her  know  it."  Also,  **  that,  she  would  make  a  will  if  it  was  not 
for  her  pledge  or  promise  to  Iftas  Hetty/'  and  that  8he  aaid,  as  a  part  of 
the  last  con^efsation,  **  I  was  forced  to  promise  her  so,  she  dinned  me, 
and  teased  me,  and  gave  me  no  peace  till  I  did ;"  that  she  asked  Gordon 
his  advice,  and  that  thereupon  he  said  that  he  believed  a  promise  extorted 
from  one  was  not  oonsideied  binding  in  honor  or  in  law,  to  which  Sylvia 
Ann  replied,  "  No  ?    Well,  it  wss  so,  it  was  Ibfced  from  me.*' 

We  turn  now  to  the  evidence  of  the  ezecntoiB.  Their  foremost  de- 
fence ia  forgery.  They  claim  that  the  signatnxes  to  both  the  duplicate 
second  pagea  Exhibits  "10"  and  *'  15"— were  foiged  by  Miss  Robinson  by 
tracing  frv>m  the  signature  to  the  will  admitted  to  be  genuine.  Thischarge 
they  attempt  to  support  by  a  vast  mass  of  expert  testimony,  which  will  be 
considered  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  not  only  however  upon  this  expert 
testimony  of  the  fiUsity  of  the  signature  that  the  executors  rely.  Taking 
up  the  complainant's  testimony,  they  proceed  to  introduce  evidence  tend- 
ing to  contradict  it  in  a  number  of  particulars.  The  care-takers  are  called 
*'nurse-witnesB-legatees,"  as  they  are  characterized  by  Miss  Robinson's 
counsel,  and  proceed  to  give  a  very  different  account  of  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  aunt  and  niece.  Electa  Montague,  one  of  the  care- 
takers, a  veteran  companion  of  aged  ladies  of  New  Bedford  ;  Sally  Brownell 
another  caie-taker,  the  house-keeper,  for  over  twenty  years  a  servant  of 
Miss  Howland's ;  Sarah  Howland,  a  distant  connection,  but  a  constant 
visitor,  who  nursed  the  old  woman  in  her  last  illness;  Eliza  H.  Brown, 
the  night  nurse  ;  Hetty  H.  Hussey,  her  cousin ;  Joanna  Curtis,  the  cook, 
all  substantially  concur.  They  represent  the  relations  existing  between 
the  aunt  and  niece  as  not  always  the  most  agreeable,  and  depict  themselves 
as  the  &ithful  friends  upon  whose  consolation  and  support  the  old  lady 
was  wont  chiefly  to  rely.  They  are  most  of  them  legatees  under  the  last 
will,  and  profess  little  love  for  the  complainant. 

By  these,  and  other  witnesses,  the  defendants  endeavor  to  paint  in  dif- 
ferent colors  the  fiicts  testified  to  by  the  complainant,  and  to  throw  new 
lights  upon  affiiirs  at  Round  Hills  and  New  Bedford.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, in  the  limits  of  this  article^  to  detail  their  varjring  success  or 
failure  in  controlling  the  niece's  testimony.  In  a  cause  as  carefully  tried 
as  this,  so  elaborately  argued,  scarce  a  fact  is  elicited  on  this  record  of  a 
thousand  pages,  which  does  not  tend  to  sustain  some  theory,  some  prob- 
ability, on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Some  striking  points  of  the  defen- 
dant's case  only  can  be  mentioned.  By  the  evidence  of  the  relations  of 
the  parties,  it  was  claimed  the  improbability  of  the  contract  was  demon- 
strated. It  was  argued,  too,  that  this  duplicate  paper  contained  state- 
ments in  regard  to  Miss  Rowland's  faithful  attendants,  false  in  fact,  con- 
trary to  her  daily  expressions  of  feeling  and  habits  of  thought.  Much, 
evidence  was  introduced  that,  so  far  from  the  will  being  readily  made  by 
the  aunt  in  fulfilment  of  a  contract,  *'  a  clear  understanding,"  it  was  exe- 
cuted only  alter  long  and  persistent  importunities  of  the  niece.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  draft  of  the  aunt's  will,  executed  January  11,  1862,  was 
not  made  in  i860  with  the  niece's,  to  be  afterwards  executed,  that  it  was 
never  written  until  1862.  The  paper  itself  was  relied  on  to  show  this,  and 
expert  testimony  brought  to  prove  this  date  to  have  been  written  at  t!x 
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same  time  as  the  body.  The  nnezecated  will,  incorponting  the  *'  aeoood 
page,"  Bzhibit  ii,  contained  a  blot  or  ciaanre  of  the  date,  explained  bj 
Miss  Robinson  to  have  been  made  because  of  a  change  of  the  day  on 
which  it  was  to  have  been  executed.  It  is  argued  that  thia  paper  was 
never  prepared  before  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  1862,  as  it  must  have 
been  to  account  for  the  term  "second  page."  used  in  the  will  and  else- 
where ;  but  that  it  was  subsequently  written  by  the  niece,  and  that  the 
date  was  destroyed  by  acids  (traces  of  which  were  found  on  it  by  experts) 
for  the  purposes  of  the  case ;  an  argument  most  ingeniously  met  by  the 
complainant's  counsel  by  the  suggestion  that  the  ink-bottle  getting  low 
was  reinforced  by  the  vinegar-cruet,  and  by  the  more  convincing,  if  less 
ingenious,  argument,  that  if  Miss  Robinson  desired  to  produce  a  fidse 
paper  wholly  in  her  own  writing,  she  could  have  as  easily  made  a  fiur 
copy,  bearing  no  marks  of  erasure,  as  broug^  into  court  one  which  bore 
signs  of  acid  on  its  fiEice. 

Letters  are  produced  from  Hetty,  showing  her  style  to  have  been  the 
same  as  appears  in  the  second  page.  Former  wills  of  the  aunt  are  intro- 
duced, in  none  of  which,  as  in  that  of  1850,  already  referred  to,  did  she 
leave  her  whole  property  to  the  niece,  and  strong  declarations  in  &vor  of 
the  one  admitted  to  probate  are  put  in.  '*  I  have  made  it  good  and 
strong ;  Edward  Robinson,"  she  said,  "  would  not  dare  to  put  down  such 
a  man  as  Dr.  Bigelow  "  (one  of  the  witnesses  of  this  will). 

The  omission  of  the  father's  name  from  the  niece's  will  was  claimed  to 
have  been  actuated,  not  by  the  aunt's  advice,  but  by  the  taking  of  the 
trust-money  by  the  &ther,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  oocnrred  in  i860, 
the  year  both  of  the  mother's  death  and  the  niece's  wilL 
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Contradiction  is  made  of  the  placing  the  papers  in  the  trunk,  and 
of  their  discovery.  Mrs.  Brownell,  who  had  constant  charge  of  the  trunk 
and  keys,  says  that  Miss  Howland  wished  her  to  put  the  yeltow  envckipe 
(containing  Miss  Robinson's  will,  it  will  be  recollected)  into  the  trunk 
"  for  Hetty ;  "  that  she  put  in  a  white  paper  in  i860,  soon  after  Mis. 
Robinson's  death  ;  but  since  that  time  no  other  papers,  except  bills  and 
receipts  once  a  year,  and  that  the  yellow  paper  was  put  in  afler  the  white. 
When  and  by  whom  then,  it  is  asked,  was  the  white  envelope  put  into 
the  trank  ?  Mrs.  Brownell  and  Miss  Montague  also  contradict  some  of 
the  details  of  the  discovery  of  these  papers,  Mrs.  Brownell  not  having  been 
present,  according  to  their  account,  when  the  yellow  envelope  was  found. 

Testimony  is  produced  to  show  that  the  aunt  and  niece  were  not 
together  at  Round  Hills  in  the  summer  of  i860,  when  the  alleged  contract 
was  made,  and  the  slate  so  much  in  use ;  that  Miss  Howland  only  drove 
there  occasionally  that  summer.  The  same  witness,  the  hack-driver 
Pardon  Gray,  testifies  that  the  complainant  told  him  in  reference  to  the  will 
ultimately  proved,  of  the  existence  of  which  she  says  she  was  ignorant, 
"  that  they  need  not  have  been  so  secret  about  making  the  will,  for  she 
knew  all  about  it  soon  after."  The  conduct,  too,  of  the  complainant  after 
her  aunt's  death,  in  not  referring  to  any  agreement,  but  in  endeavoring 
to  have  her  aunt's  will  set  aside  on  other  grounds,  is  much  relied  on. 

Thus,  wherever  a  discrepancy  could  be  discovered,  or  an  improbability 
pointed  out,  the  defendants  have  done  so ;  but,  after  all,  their  main  re- 
liance, and  the  chief  struggle,  was  over  the  genuineness  of  the  signatures 
to  the  duplicate  '*  second  page,"  Exhibits  10  and  15 ;  and  it  is  for  the  ex- 
traordinary conflict  of  expert  testimony,  demonstrating  how  completely 
scientific  opinion  may  differ,  that  this  case,  after  the  interest  awakened  t^ 
the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  has  died  away,  will  be  moat  famous  in  the 
annals  of  the  law.  Here  were  three  signatures  of  Sylvia  Ann  Howland : 
one  to  her  will  of  1862,  Exhibit  i ;  one  to  each  duplicate  second  page, 
Exhibits  10  and  15.  That  to  the  will  was  confessedly  genuine.  But  it  ap- 
peared upon  superposing  the  other  two  over  this,  that  the  covering  was  so 
exact,  letter  for  letter,  stroke  for  stroke — "10"  (the  duplicate  "second 
page  "  given  to  the  niece)  somewhat  closer  than  "  15  "  (that  kept  by  the 
aunt,  and  found  in  the  trunk) — and  that  not  merely  this  covering  existed, 
together  with  identity  of  all  the  spaces  between  the  letters  and  the  words, 
but  that  the  locality  on  the  paper  and  the  distance  from  the  maigins  of  the 
signatures  so  nearly  coincided,  that  the  defendants,  supported  by  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  best  experts  in  the  country,  were  led  to  bring  for- 
ward the  theory  that  this  extraordinary  coincidence  was  not  the  result  of 
chance,  but  of  design.  They  claimed  that  these  signatures  had  been  forged 
to  these  papers  by  the  complainant,  by  tracing  upon  "the  original  signa- 
ture of  the  will.  It  was,  a  priori^  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability, 
they  signed,  that  this  coincidence  of  precise  covering  could  occur,  in  short, 
practically  an  impossibility ;  but  infinitely  incredible,  that  just  the  signa- 
ture the  plaintiff  wanted  should  match  the  only  one  she  had.  They  claim- 
ed that  the  signatures  10  and  15  bore  in  themselves  marks  of  tracing,  and 
produced  a  large  number  of  bills  of  lading  signed  by  the  deceased,  none 
of  which,  they  claimed,  bore  the  characteristics  of  the  disputed  signatures. 
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Thk  iiMie  was  folly  and  sqiiarely  met  by  the  oompbdiuuit's  ooiinid« 
They  answcfed  that,  the  idea  that  no  two  signatnrea  ooald  cover  was  fiUie 
itt  theory  and  in  fiurt,  and  they  prodnced  stgnatoiea  of  many  well-known 
penons,  which  they  claimed  covered  better  than  the  signatnrea  of  the  de- 
ceased lady.  They  met  expert  by  erpert.  Wall  Street  and  State  Street 
teniahed  tieir  moat  eminent  Judges  of  handwriting  to  the  one  aide  orthe 
otfier.  The  rival  "  commercial  collegea  "  sent  presidents  and  vepceaenta- 
tivest  each  equally  positive,  and  ready  to  support  by  oath  the  truth  of 
their  sevcrsl  opinions.  The  Coast  Survey  sent  on  from  Washington  one 
of  its  most  eminent  members.  The  science  of  photography  was  ez- 
JMnsted  in  the  variety  and  number  of  pictures  of  the  disputed  signatnrea. 
Recourse  was  had  to  the  magnifying  glass.  Numberiesa  exaggerated 
{■ages  of  the  words  *'  Sylvia  Ann  Rowland  "  were  manufiictured,  and  ap- 
pear upon  the  files  of  the  court  in  immense  books  of  exhibits ;  and  not 
■Krriy  of  tiieae  signatures,  but  of  the  many  which  are  claimed  to  cover  as 
w^  as  the  disputed  signatures ;  and  of  other  signatnrea  of  the  testatrix, 
of  the  will  itself,  cf  the  papers  lo  and  15.  Learned  chemists  were  called, 
who  gave  their  judgment  of  the  ink.  Skilled  engravers,  habituated  in 
tte  art  of  tracing,  pored  over  the  strokes  and  curves  of  the  letters. 
Harvard  Univetaity  contributed  to  the  list  of  witnesses  three  of  its  most 
distinguished  names.  The  most  celebrated  mathematician  of  the  country 
was  invoked,  who  stated  the  doctrine  of  chancea  with  a  predsaon  and 
aolcmnity  which  astounded  the  uneducated  underrtanding.  The  learned 
pbyaidan,  so  famed  both  in  poetry  and  science,  applied  hia  microsoope, 
and  gave  his  opinion.  The  natnnlist,  whoae  name  on  both  continenta  is 
Hoond  only  to  Humboldt's,  who,  as  he  testified,  begpui  natural  history  as 
a  efalld,  and  is  to-day  a  student,  gives  his  analysis  with  chancteristic  zeal 
awi  amcsnieaa. 

The  testimony  of  witnesses  developed  weeks  of  laborious  preparation. 
Befoe  they  came  on  the  stand,  many  of  these  witnesses  pawed  monthsin 
tta  doaet,  working  sometimes  ten  hours  a  day,  comparing,  analyzing, 
pbotographing,  magnifying,  doing  every  thing  that  science  and  expert 
ienoe  could  suggest,  to  fit  themselves  to  give  a  correct  opinion.  They 
produced  the  result  of  their  labors  in  the  elaborate  magnified  exhibits, 
which,  bound  in  large  volumes,  are  lasting  proofii  of  their  diligence  and 
ingenuity.  Not  a  curve  in  a  letter,  not  a  down  stroke,  or  an  up  stroke  of 
the  pen,  not  a  dot  of  an  t  or  a  cross  of  a  /,  or  a  waver  of  the  hand,  but 
what  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  searching  examination  under  power- 
fol  microscopes,  while  essays  are  read  upon  the  philosophy  of  handwrit- 
ing, in  theory  and  practice.  Page  follows  page  of  minute  criticism  of 
hair-linea,  loops,  curves,  turns,  body  strokes,  and  so  on,  to  utter  weari- 
ness.   Yet,  after  all,'with  what  result? 

No  slur  can  be  cast  upon  the  integrity  of  any  of  these  gentiemen. 
They  have  no  interest  in  the  result  of  the  suit.  Their  characters  are 
above  suspicion.  Truth  is  primarily  their  object.  Did  that  old  woman 
beyond  the  grave,  sign  those  two  papera  ?  On  this  side  of  the  grave,  the 
niece  alone  knows.  The  niece  says  she  did.  But  for  this,  if  an  untruth, 
she  is  to  have  millions.  Can  science  give  her  the  lie  ?  So  scientific  men 
pore  over  these  nine  little  words  for  many  months.    They  apply  to  them 
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the  many  instmments  that  the  laboring  biaina  of  fonner  acientific  men 
have  invented,  and  the  scientific  data  of  past  yean.  Yet,  with  all  this, 
they  stand  ranged  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  differing  fiom  and  contra- 
dicting one  another,  not  only  on  the  main  qnctlion  of  the  forgery,  but  in 
a  thousand  more  minnte  but  still  important  particulan,  equally  confident 
of  adverse  opinions,  until  the  brain  of  the  unprejudiced  reader  of  this 
mass  of  conflicting  opinions  swims  with  confusion,  and  he  asks,  with 
"jesting  Pilate,'*  H^hai  is  iruth  f  Thus  the  result  of  so  much  labor  of 
experts, — their  skill,  their  ingenuity,  their  patience,  their  anxiety,  simply 
demonstrates  to  the  profession  their  inutility  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of 
justice.     Fact  is  untrustworthy  enough. 

Of  a  single  occurrence  a  hundred  different  accounts  may  be  given  in 
good  fiuth  by  honest  spectators.  But  when  we  come  to  opinion,  who  shall 
state  the  limit  of  discrepancy,  or  dare  to  name  the  number  of  conflicting 
theories?  Let  it  not  be  understood  that  it  is  desired  to  cast  reflections 
upon  science,  nor  upon  the  curious  and  ingenious  means  which  it  sup- 
plied,— ^unhappily  not  for  the  elucidation  of  this  case.  Let  any  one  take 
the  testimony  of  either  one  or  the  other  side  to  this  controversy,  and  he 
will  marvel  at  the  precision  with  which  it  was  possible,  by  the  resources 
of  science,  to  supply  the  conclusions  which  were  wanting  to  fiicts.  Let 
one  read  only  the  evidence  of  the  defendants,  and,  however  little  prone  to 
moralize,  he  will  wonder  at  the  appliances  of  modem  art  which  has 
detected,  both  by  mathematical  demonstration,  and  by  an  analysis  of 
han4writing  and  chemical  investigation,  very  nearly  amounting  tomathe- 
matica  demonstration,  a  hidden  crime,  and  made  it  as  patent  as  the  day- 
light«  This,  he  will  say,  is  providential.  No  link  is  wanting.  The 
discovery  of  the  footprint,  the  traces  of  blood,  bears  no  comparison  to 
this.  Hereafter,  the  curious  stories  of  Poe  will  be  thought  the  paltriest 
imitations,  when  real  life  affords  such  an  instance  of  the  detection  of 
guilt  by  the  unanimous  testimony,  not  of  eye-witnesses,  but  of  banken, 
photographers,  writing-masters,  mathtaiaticians,  and  naturalists.  So 
positive  is  their  testimony,  so  exact  in  its  details,  so  nicely  docs  one  fiict 
fit  the  other,  and  so  curiously  is  each  explained  and  reconciled,  that  the 
eye  will  almost  see  Hetty  H.  Robinson  holding  to  the  window  the 
genuine  document,^  folding  over  it  the  spurious  paper,  wetting  her  pencil, 
and  tracing  the  words,  and  then  covering  the  pencil  tracings  with  ink. 

But  let  the  testimony  of  the  complainant's  experts  alone  be  read,  and 
the  picture  is  wholly  changed.  The  providential  detections  of  science 
become  unjustifiable  slanders ;  it  is  the  old  woman  who  has  traced,  with 
trembling  fingers,  her  fixed  and  formal  autograph.  The  genuineness  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  is  patent  upon  a  comparison  with  the  aunt's  former 
undisputed  signatures.  The  signs  of  tracing  are  but  the  nervous  tremb- 
ling of  old  age ;  the  curious  covering,  the  not  unusual  result  of  writing 
from  the  wrist,  v\  a  cramped  position,  by  an  aged  woman,  unused  for 
many  years  to  write  more  than  her  signature. 

Who  then  shall  decide  when  such  doctors  disagree,  or  do  more  than 
review  their  testimony,  and  wonder,  on  the  one  hand,  at  its  ingenuity,  its 
research,  and  its  elaboration ;  on  the  other  hand,  at  its  curious  discrep- 
ancies,  its  multifold  and  manifold  contradictions?    Take  first  that  of  the 
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defendants,  for  with  them  the  ducnasion  originates.  At  the  head  of  their 
experts,  marches  Albert  S.  Somiktuorik,  one  of  the  earliest  photographers 
in  the  conntry,  for  twenty-five  years  engaged  in  this  business  ;  once  a 
teacher  of  penmanship,  and  for  six  or  seven  years  much  devoted  to  ques- 
tions of  hand-writing,  a  frequent  expert  in  courts  of  law.  The  study  of 
these  signatnres  and  theae  enlarged  photographs  has  Occupied  him  Ibr 
weeks.  "The  two  signatnres,"  he  ssjrs, — ^Nos.  loand  15, — *' are  simu- 
lated signatnres  of  the  hand  in  the  standards  and  in  No.  i,  and  are  made 
np,  traced,  and  copied  by  another  hand  from  No.  i,  as  an  original,  and 
are  not  genuine."  He  produces  magnified  riders  of  transparent  paper, 
snpetposing  the  supposedly  spurious  upon  the  admittedly  genuine  signs- 
tare,  to  show  the  exactitude  of  the  covering.  He  came  to  this  opinion, 
he  says,  by  being  shown  the  papers  in  the  clerk's  office  by  a  perfect 
stranger,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  one  of  the  defendants'  counsel. 
He  compares  the  disputed  signatures  with  others  of  the  aunt's  admitted 
to  be  genuine,  also  with  the  writing  of  the  body  of  the  disputed  instru- 
ments admitted  to  have  been  written  by  her  niece,  and  declares  these 
disputed  signatnres  to  have  been  written,  not  by  the  aunt,  but  by  the 
niece;  and  he  adds, — 

*'  And  my  mind  would  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  had  I  not 
have  had  any  genuine  writing  of  Sylvia  Ann  Howland's  before  me.  I 
should  say  also,  with  the  signatures  10  and  15  alone,  I  should  have  con- 
.aidered  them  simulated  without  any  other  writing  whatever.  Taking 
ekfacr  of  them  separately,  I  should  have  believed  them  simulated  from 
the  internal  evidence  in  each ;  and  taking  them  with  the  signatures  of 
trivia  Ana  Howland  in  either  of  the  three  particulars  which  I  have 
miiriniifd,  alone,  with  the  filling;  and  altogether,  in  either  of  those 
three,  tkve  ia  overwhelming  evidence,  in  my  own  mind  that  signatures 
to  Noa.  10  and  15  are  not  genuine." 

He  goea  over  the  writings,  Jetier  by  letter,  curve  by  curve,  with 
cautiiiouA  detail,  and,  in  comparing  the  disputed  signatures  with  the  fill- 
iflf  ol  the  papers  in  the  niece's  hand,  adds  the  following  curious  com- 


"  Indeed,  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  forms,  and  charscteriatics  unlike, 
and  not  presenting  characteristics  in  10  and  15,  than  it  is  to  see  those  that 
are  natural  and  the  habit  of  the  hand ;  and  the  whole  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion may  be,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  point  or  a  place  where  the  hand  is  not 
distinctly  traced.  Not  that  one  of  these  points  or  places,  or  two,  or  ten, 
constitute  sufficient  ground  for  an  opinion ;  but  in  their  mathematical 
arrangement,  and  absolute  harmony  in  every  respect,  disconnected  from 
the  simulation  of  the  signatures  in  10  and  15,  they  are  like  the  footsteps 
of  an  individual,  under  different  circumstances, — sometimes  slow  and 
sometimea  rapid ;  sometimes  on  a  hard  path,  and  sometimes  in  the  sand ; 
somctinies  with  the  measured  tread  on  the  floor,  or  on  tiptoe  on  the 
muddy  flag-stone ;  sometimes  in  the  slipper,  in  the  boot,  or  in  the  rubber, 
or  baidbot ;  sometimes  in  the  jostling  crowd,  the  measured  step  to  the 
drum,  the  whirl  of  the  giddy  dance ;  and  in  every  other  position  in  which 
the  step  or  mark  oonld  be  seen,  measured,  compared,  and  recognized^ 
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mathematically.  So  many  combinations  of  characteristics  are  circnm- 
stantial  truths  to  my  mind,  making  it  an  absolute  demonstration." 

John  E,  IViiit'afMs,  for  ten  years  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank  of 
New  York  city,  delares  10  and  15  spurious,  and  '*  has  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  has  come.'* 

Joseph  £,  Paine,  of  Brooklyn,  an  accountant  of  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence, an  expert  who  accomplished  the  curious  feat  of  the  pen,  known  as 
the  **  Emancipation  Proclamation,"  states  the  signatures  10  and  15  not  to 
be  genuine,  and  to  have  been  undoubtedly  formed  by  tracing  in  some  Otie 
of  its  various  methods.  When  asked  as  to  his  confidence  in  his  opinion, 
he  answers,  *'I  should  say  the  next  degree  to  knowing  absolutely  who 
did  sign  them, — seeing  them  signed.  I  mean  by  that  I  have  not  a  soli- 
tary doubt  that  they  are  forged  or  simulated  signatures." 

George  Phippen,  Jr,,  of  Boston,  for  twelve  years  assistant  paying  teller 
of  the  Suffolk  National  Bank,  declares  it  impossible  for  any  person  to 
make  a  signature  that  shall  so  closely  resemble  another,  that  he  has  tried 
his  own  signature  hundreds  of  times,  also  the  signatures  of  others,  and 
never  found  two  signatures  of  his  own  or  of  others  that  would  match 
exactly  with  each  other  in  every  detail ;  that  he  has  *'  no  possible  doubt " 
of  the  want  of  genuineness  of  10  and  15. 

Solomon  Lincoln,  formerly  cashier,  now  president  of  the  Webster 
National  Bank,  declares  that  his  degree  of  confidence  that  the  signatures 
are  not  genuine  amounts  almost  to  moral  certainty ;  that  he  has  fre- 
quently tried  to  write  alike  for  the  purpose  of  making  uniform  signatures 
to  bank-bills ;  but  always  without  success. 

Charles  A,  Putnam,  a  broker  and  banker  of  Boston,  for  twenty-three 
years  connected  with  banks  as  clerk,  teller,  or  cashier,  pronounces  10  and 
15  not  genuine,  and  *'  has  hardly  a  doubt "  on  the  subject. 

George  N.  Comer,  the  well-known  president  of  the  Commercial  Col- 
lege in  Boston,  who  has  made,  he  says,  the  critical  examination  and  com- 
parison of  handwritings  a  study  for  twenty-five  years  past;  who  has  been 
consulted  as  an  expert  in  handwriting  continually  during  the  whole  of 
that  time ;  who  has  testified  as  ax;  expert  in  various  courts  of  this  and 
other  States  upwards  of  two  hundred  times;  and  has  t)een  ooosnlted  in 
probably  a  dozen  cases,  for  every  one  in  which  he  has  testified,— dedans 
that  xo  was  copied  by  having  been  placed  over  i,  and  written  with  a  lead 
pencil  wetted,  and  then  written  over  with  pen  and  ink ;  that  15  was  writ- 
ten over  the  signature  of  i,  without  the  intervention  of  wetted  pencil  or 
similar  material;  that  he  is  "as  confident  of  this  as  if  he  had  seen 
them  written  ;"  that  the  writing  of  no  two  persons  stains  the  paper,  that 
is,  produces  the  same  microscopical  effects,  in  the  same  way,  and  that  the 
ink  in  10  and  15  stains  the  paper  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  body  of 
these  papers,  and  not  as  the  genuine  signature  in  i ;  that  the  same  hand 
wrote  10  and  15  that  wrote  this  filling,  and  that  he  gave  these  opinions 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  case  on  the  side  that  asked  his 
opinion. 

James  B.  Congdon^  treasurer  and  collector  of  New  Bedford,  for  thirty- 
two  years  cashier  of  Merchants*  Bank  of  that  city,  declares  it  his  opinion 
that  it  is  "utterly  impossible  for  any  individual  to  write  his  name  thre? 
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tiflMt  to  tint  tiie  RMmbluioe  may  be  such  as  afypeaxs  in  x,  lo,  and  15 ; 
tiiatlie  has  examined  tiie  signatnxes  of  eleyen  different  persons,  five  hui- 
dred  and  aetenty-two  signstnres,  rendering  necessary  thirty-seven  thon- 
sand  seven  tandrad  comparisons,  and  fonnd  no  snch  resemblance  between 
any  two  of  tiiem ;  that  his  conviction  is  entire  and  undoubted  that  they  sre 
not  titt  signatnxes  of  Sylvia  Ann  Rowland. '  * 

WaUmm  #*.  Davis,  of  Boston,  broker,  formerly  cleik  in  the  Sofiblk 
Ban!:,  fcr  twenty  years  a  student  of  handwriting,  has  no  doubt  in  his  own 
ja48ncBt  that  10  and  15  were  traced  from  i. 

AkMmmder  C.  Ouy,  manager  of  the  Boston  office  of  the  American  Bank 
Nnle  CoBtpany,  gives  much  the  same  testimony.  He  declares  that  is 
slipped  in  tte  trsdiig.  He  feels  certain  of  all  this.  There  is  *'no  doubt 
whatever*'  in  his  own  mind. 

George  C  Smiik,  an  engraver  since  18x1,  from  his  eaperieiicenf  over 
half  a  oeatoiy,  dedaica  that*  aaauming  I  to  be  genuine,  the  others  could  not 
poMibly  be ;  that  he  haa  never  known  three  signatures  soto  oorreapood. 

Jckm  E.  Gavii,  of  New  York,  president  of  the  American  Bank  Note 
Oonpany  of  the  city  of  New  York, — the  principal  company  in  the  worid, 
—haa  never  in  hia  experience  found  two  signatures  by  the  same  hand 
ahaolutdy  ideadcel,/ie-Hmiles,  and  states  with  a  "great  deal  of  confi- 
dence," thoqgh  fedbig  it  to  be  a  "  grave  caae,"  hia  opinion  of  the  tracing. 

Ceerge  A.  Sawyer,  of  Boaton,  a  writing-master  and  student  of  hand- 
writflBg,  dechtteah  hia  "conviction"  that  the  signatures  to  z  and  15  are 
fite.    Heaaya,- 

'They  ate  not  natuial :  they  axe  studied.  They  exhibit  great  effort 
ISflMkethemlookexactlylifceNoi.  Superpose  1000 1,  they  will  almost 
perfcctly  coincide  thfongfaont,  altiiough  there  ia  no  line  to  guide  thehand 
la  writing.  ICalch  tfaemaigina  of  the  papers  10  and  i,  and  the  aignatufcs 
will  atiperpoae ;  thadiitance  from  the  margins  on  either  side  of  the  signs- 
tnres  of  10  and  i  are  the  aaaie  on  the  coneapoadlag  sides.  There  is  uni- 
farmlly  in  length  of  signatmes  and  spacing  of  tte  letters.  No.  i  indicatea 
a  tfemUittg  hand,  bot  perfectiy  natural  movement  No.  10  shows  great 
sfcrt  to  imitate  No.  i,and  although  quite  sucoessihl  in  some  parts,  yet 
idls  in  others.  The  eflbrt  to  imitate  a  trembling  hand  exhibits  •  more  of 
a  vibntory  movement.  There  is  evidence  of  retouching,  and  this  fe> 
tnncfaing  is  apparently  done  with  great  care.  Noa.  10  and  15  exhibit  morfe 
finnncas  of  hand  than  No.  i.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  signatures  of  Zand 
10  coincide  so  perfectly  without  any  line  to  guide  the  hand.  The  impres- 
sion that  I  received  when  I  first  saw  the  signatures  i  and  10,  was,  that  No. 
10  waa  not  natural ;  I  have  seen  nothing  in  subsequent  investigation  to 
change  that  impression. *' 

Dr,  Charles  T.Jacksam,  the  well-known  chemist  and  State  Assayer  of 
Masssflmsfttw,  femiliar  with  the  microscope  since  1825,  finds  upon  micro- 
aoopical  examination  the  signature  of  No.  10  to  consist  of  two  inkings,— 
**  a  aignature  written  in  pale  ink,  being  covered  with  a  very  thick  and 
black  and  gnmmy  ink. " 

Lemmei  Gulliver,  for  over  twenty  years  cashier  of  the  National  Union 
Bank,  declares  10  and  15  forgeries,  and  traced  from  i.  He  haa  great  confi- 
dence in  his  opinion. 
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Professor  Eben  N,  Horsford^  formerly  professor  of  chemistry  in  Har- 
vard College,  discovers,  upon  microscopical  examination,  signs  of  double 
Mrriting  in  No.  lo.  He  declares  it  to  have  been  rewritten,  or  painted,  as  the 
expression  is.    He  finds  indications  of  tracing  in  both  loand  15. 

Finally,  Professor  Benjamin  Peirce^  formerly  of  Harvard  College,  now 
Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  has,  with  his  ton,  Mr.  Charles  8. 
Peirce,  also  a  skilful  mathematician,  carefully  examined  the  signatures 
and  observed  their  coincidences.  He  has  the '  'utmostdegree  of  confidence" 
that  No.  10  is  not  an  original  signature.  In  such  marked  language  does 
he  give  his  testimony,  that  the  liberty  is  taken  of  transcribing  a  portion 
of  it.    After  stating  in  detail  his  method  of  calculation,  he  proceeds,— 

*'  In  the  case  of  Sylvia  Ann  Howland,  therefore,  this  phenomenon 
could  occur  only  once  in  the  number  of  times  expressed  by  the  thirtieth 
power  of  five,  or,  more  exactly,  it  is  once  in  (3666)  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of  times,  or  2,666,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000. 

"This  number  fax  transcends  human  experience.  So  vast  an  improb- 
ability is  practically  an  impossibility.  Such  evanescent  shadows  of  prob- 
ability 'cannot  belong  to  actual  life.  They  are  unimaginably  less  than 
thoae  least  things  which  the  law  cares  not  for. 

'*  The  coincidence  which  is  presented  to  us  in  this  case  cannot  therefore 
he  reasonably  regarded  as  having  occurred  in  the  ordinary  conxse  of  signing 
a  name.  Under  a  solemn  sense  of  the  responsibility  involved  in  the  as- 
sertion, I  declare  that  the  coincidence  which  has  here  occnrred  must  have 
had  its  origin  in  an  intention  to  produce  it  If  coinddenoe  is  ever  of  any 
value  as  evidence  concerning  form,  figure,  or  fiux,  it  is  valid  here ;  and  it 
is  utterly  repugnant  to  sound  reason  to  attribute  this  coincidence  to  any 
cause  but  design.  But  even  here  the  statement  of  the  case  b  not  dosed. 
There  is  still  an  impossibility  to  be  piled  upon  the  immense  barrier  which 
has  been  exhibited.  The  signatures  which  were  compared  together 
were  all  written  upon  ruled  lines.  The  signatures  Nos.  i  and  10  were  not 
so  %vritten.  Had  they  been  so  vrritten,  the  improbability  of  coinddenoe 
would  have  been  just  that  which  I  Have  given.  An  additional  datum  Is 
required  fi-om  observation  ;  namely,  the  tendency  to  uniformity  of  levd 
in  the  characteristic  lines  of  Sylvia  Ann  Howland's  signature  whe&  her 
writing  was  not  guided  by  a  ruled  line. .  The  means  of  obtaining  this 
datum  are  meagre.  Nevertheless,  it  is  apparent  from  the  irregular  cur- 
vature of  the  lower  lines  of  the  few  of  her  signatures  which  I  have  seen, 
written  in  this  way,  that  her  uniformity  of  placing  her  characteristic  lines 
on  a  level  was  not  so  great  as  would  be  expressed  by  the  number  one-half; 
that  is,  it  would  not  occur  half  the  time  with  each  characteristic  line. 
But  even  were  this  the  case,  a  complete  uniformity  in  the  level  of  all  the 
characteristic  lines  would  not  occur  once  in  two  hundred  millions  of 
times.  There  is  another  pmctical  impossibility,  which  b  quite  indepen- 
dent of  that  previously  obtained.  There  is  still  to  be  introduced  the  im- 
probability of  having  the  two  signatures  at  the  same  exact  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  paper,  which  increases  the  improbability  at  least  ten 
times,  and  probably  a  hundred-fold.'* 
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Against  this  vast  mass  of  testimony  it  would  seem  as  if  no  defence  conld 
be  tnterpoaed.  It  should  crash,  one  would  say,  by  its  enormous  weight 
Yet  the  complainant's  counsel  were  not  daunted.  In  the  fiist  {dace,  to 
the  theory,  upon  which  hangs  the  reasoning  of  many  of  the  defendant's 
witnesses,  that  no  two  signatures  will  ever  cover,  they  oppose  a  flat 
denial.  They  go  forth,  apparently,  into  the  community,  and  seek  for  sig- 
natures that  will  cover ;  and  they  are  successful, — after  how  much  search 
or  how  much  disappbintment  it  is  not  known.  But  the  result  must  have 
exceeded  their  most  aident  anticipations. 

John  Quincy  Adams  finds  among  the  papers  in  the  study  of  his  grand- 
father, the  President,  many  returned  checks ;  of  these,  one  hundred  and 
ten  are  given  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Crosaman,  an  experienced  engraver  of  Boston. 
These  are  carefoUy  compared  by  him,  one  with  another,  and  numbered, 
— making  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  oompariaona.  Twelve  signatures 
are  selected  as  being  the  most  similar,  and  are  photographed  in  a  nu^i- 
fied  form,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Black,  the  photographer.  Two  cop- 
ies of  all  are  made,  one  upon  transparent  paper,  so  that  any  one  signature 
may  be  auperposed  on  any  other.  These  are  filed  in  the  case  as  exhibits, 
and  the  accuracy  of  their  covering  speaks  for  itself.  The  signature  is  '*  J. 
Q.  Adams."  They  certainly  show  a  moat  striking  similarity,  both  in  the 
formation  of  the  letters  and  the  spaces  between  both  the  vrorda  and  the 
lettCfB.  Crosaman,  and  many  other  experts,  testify  at  length  aa  to  the 
oompariaona.  One  ia  found  which,  in  his  judgment,  shows  a  more  ac- 
cnnte  correspondence  than  lo  over  i.  Several  better  than  i  over  lo,  or 
15  over  I. 

In  like  manner,  the  checka  of  Samuel  W.  Swett,  president  of  the  Suf- 
folk National  Bank  of  Boston,  are  taken :  sixty-four  given  to  the  expert, 
four  thousand  and  ninety-six  comparisons  made  of  hia  signature,  seven- 
teen enhttged  photographs  are  made,  which  are  treated  in  the  same' man- 
ner, and  ahow  a  moat  remarkable  uniformity.  The  same  course  is  pur- 
aoed  with  the  signaturea  of  Dr.  Clement  A.  Walker,  superintendent  of 
the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital ;  Stephen  Pairtianka,  late  treasurer  of  the 
Western  Railroad ;  George  C.  Wilde,  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court;  Francis  W.  Palfrey,  connsellor-at-law,  and  special  examiner  for 
the  court  of  the  complainant's  vntnesses ;  and  Joseph  B.  Spear,  aoopyist, 
former  clerk  to  Governor  Andrew.  These  signatures  all  ahow  a  remarka- 
ble uniformity,  and  in  some  of  them  the  covering  appears  as  remarkable 
aa  of  thoae  in  the  case  at  bar. 

The  result  in  general  terms  is,  that  several  are  found  which  cover  aa 
well,  or  about  as  well,  as  10  covers  i  ;  and  very  niany  that  cover  better 
than  I  coven  10,  or  15  covers  i.  By  these  the  complainant's  counsel 
claim  to  have  destroyed  the  non-covering  theory  of  the  defendants,  and 
advance  one  of  their  own,  which  is  aptly  exemplified  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Wilde :  '*  I  should  think  the  uniformity  of  my  signature  has  increased  for 
the  paat  ten  or  fifteen  years;  though,  alwajrs  having  written  with  dif- 
ficulty, I  have  written  with  care." 

Not  content  with  this,  the  complainant's  counsel  take  the  signatures  of 
Sylvia  Ann  Howland  upon  the  bills  of  lading  produced  as  exemplars  of 
her  signature  by  the  defendants,  and  photograph  them,  placing  them  in 
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snccession  one  below  the  other,  and  claim  by  this  means  to  show  a  great 
uniformity  in  Miss  Rowland's  method  of  signing  her  name,  also  in  the 
length  of  signatures  and  spacings  of  the  words.  Grossman  testifies  that 
one  of  these  covers  another  almost  as  well  as  10  covers  i  ;  and  finds  sev- 
eral instances  where  the  covering  is  better  than  15  of  i,  or  i  of  10. 

Passing  to  the  opinion  of  experts,  the  complainant  calls  George  H. 
Morse,  a  plate  engraver,  of  Boston,  of  twenty-five  years*  experience. 
After  an  examination  of  all  the  papers,  including  the  signatures  to  the 
bills  of  lading,  he  finds  no  signs  of  tracing  in  10  and  15,  and  pronounces 
them  both  genuine. 

TTiomcLS  C.  Afuilin,  a  teacher  of  penmanship,  has  made  the  same  exam- 
ination, and  believes  the  signatures  genuine.  He  has  seen  writings  cover 
quite  as  well,  and  would  expect  this  to  f)e  the  case  with  people  who  wrote 
a  cramped  or  mechanical  hand.  It  would  be  likely  to  be  the  case  with  a 
person  who  had  not  a  good  command  over  the  pen,  or  a  free  use  of  their 
hands,  but  wrote  carefully  letter  by  letter,  as  a  lame  man  would  walk, 
step  for  step. 

Joseph  A.  Willard,  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  County  of 
Suffolk,  a  well-knoMrn  and  highly  esteemed  expert  in  handwriting,  de- 
clares the  signatures  of  10  and  15  genuine ;  and  has  seen  signatures 
cover  better,  considering  all  the  surrounding  circumstances. 

Charles  French^  the  principal  of  French's  Commercial  and  Nautical 
College,  also  a  well-known  and  experienced  expert  of  long  standing, 
gives  the  same  opinion,  with  a  lengthy  analysis. 

IVilliafH  H.  Eaton ,  of  another  commercial  college  bearing  his  name, 
called  frequently  as  an  expert  for  seventeen  years,  is  convinced  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  signatures.  *' It  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  with 
me/'  he  says,  *'to  notice  that  certain  classes  of  writers  repeat  them- 
selves;" and  he  distinguishes  between  people  writing  from  the  thumb 
joint  and  those  writing  with  an  arm  motion,  who  generally  write  a 
freer  hand,  and  are  subject  to  more  irregularities.  A  person  in  ill  health, 
rarely  writing,  in  a  cramped  position,  and  propped  up,  would  be,  he 
thinks,  apt  to  repeat  herself. 

IV.  W,  CrapOt  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  complainant,  to  be  sure, — but 
the  only  witness  called  who  had  seen  Miss  Howland  write, — thinks  the 
signatures  genuine. 

John  A.  Lowell,  engraver,  can  see  no  indications  of  tracing  or  of 
counterfeiting,  and  believes  the  signatures  genuine.  He  also  testifies, 
that  if  15  had  been  traced  from  i,  and  slipped  in  the  tracing,  at  least  forty 
separate  slippings  would  be  necessary  to  account  for  the  differences. 

Georgo  Pye,  a  draughtsman,  with  much  experience  in  tracing,  finds  no 
evidence  that  his  art  has  been  called  in  play.  * 

George  Mathiot^  since  1850  in  charge  of  the  electrotype  and  photo- 
graphic division  of  the  Coast  Survey,  pronounces  15  to  be  a  writing,  made 
by  a  pen  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  i,  and  infers  the  same  of  10.  He 
gives  his  opinion,  that  the  tracing  attributed  to  Miss  Robinson  '*  might 
possibly  have  been  done  by  an  ingenious  card  engraver,  with  his  special 
appliances  for  tracing,  but  not  by  any  peraon  who  had  not  united  practice 
with  great  capabilities."    He  finds  in  the  exhibits  of  the  signatures  of 
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Pictideiit  Adams,  and  tome  of  the  rest,  greater  siiiiilarities  than  cziit  be- 
tween the  genuine  and  diapnted  onca  of.  Ifiaa  Howland. 

y.  C.  Grossman^  already  relerred  to,  haa  a  great  degree  of  confidence 
that  the  signatures  are  genuine,  based  on  the  resemblances,  local  and 
general,  of  the  disputed  signaturea  to  thoae  on  the  billa  of  lading,  aome 
of  which  bear  signs  of  hsTing  been  retooched  by  the  writer. 

Proiessor  Agassiz  haa  subjected  the  disputed  aignatorea  to  a  most 
f  rritiitg  microscopic  test  Under  a  compound  microacope,  with  a 
power  exceeding  thirty  diameters,  the  paper  appeared  to  oonaiat  of  '*  fibies 
felted  together,  intercrossing  each  other  in  e?ery  directiofa,  not  unlike  a 
pile  of  chipa  pressed  together."  The  action  of  the  ink  on  theae  fibies  is 
analysed  and  exfdained  with  his  usual  desmess ;  the  thicker  portions  be> 
ing  accumulated  upon  the  superficial  fibrea,  like  mnd  along  the  river-aide 
after  a  fiieahet,  while  the  more  fluid  portion  haa  penetrated  deeper. 
Pencil,  not  being  a  fluid  substance,  would  have  left  a  mark  upon  the 
superficial  fibres ;  ofthiahefindsnotraoe,noriatheaurfiMeofthep^ier 
disturbed  as  it  would  have  been  if  india-rubber  had  been  used.  He  de- 
clares that  the  inequality  of  the  distribution  of  the  ink  haa  led  to  a  mis- 
taken theory  about  the  lead  pencil.    He  sees  no  maska  of  tracing. 

Dr,  OUver  WendOl  Holmes  finds  nothing  in  the  disputed  signaturea, 
while  placed  under  the  microscope,  to  give  indication  of  the  nae  of  two 
inka,  nor  any  thing  to  show  that  either  had  been  tmoed. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  plaintiff  called  e^perta,  who  pranonnoed  the 
Voigtlander  lens  used  by  the  defendants  in  their  photpgrsphy  to  be  inac- 
cuzate ;  andthis,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  rebutted  by  the  defendants. 
Issues  were  raiaed  aa  to  the  color  prodaeed  in  a  photogreph  by  certain 
.colon  in  nature.  Bvidcnce  waa  introduced  tending  to  show  that  the  de- 
fendants' photographs  had  been  touched  with  a  brush.  Ifiss  Alice  Cor- 
nelia DriscoU,  going  to  Whipple's  photogreph  rooms,  to  examine  aome 
l^hotogrspha  of  ladica  and  gentiemen  of  the  American  Baptiat  M ia- 
aiooary  Union,  being  a  young  lady  who  testifies  that  she  is  carefhl  in  all 
things  to  study  to  show  herself  approved  unto  God,  finds  herself  provi. 
dentially  brought  into  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  ncticia^  atm^itpr 
young  lady,  with  bonnet  and  shawl,,  engiged  with  a  brush  over  the  sig^- 
nature  of  Sylvia  Ann  Howland;  and  she  again  is  coslndicted  by  evidence 
from  this  establishment 

Of  the  large  amcmnt  of  evidence  repotted  more  than  half,  donbtleM, 
waa  inadmissible,  and  would  have  been  excluded.  One  of  the  eminent 
counsel  expressed  the  opinion,  in  argument,  that  all  the  testimony  drawn 
from  photographs  wss  clearly  inadmisaible.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
decision  admitting  such  testimony  upon  a  question  of  handwriting.  It 
is  hearsay  of  the  sun.  This  caae  is  an  instance  of  the  number  of  collater- 
al issues  raised.  The  correctness  of  the  lens,  the  stste  of  the  weather, 
the  skill  of  the  operators,  the  color  of  the  impremion,  the  purity  of  the 
chemicsls, — these,  and  many  others  iasucfi,  eaaily  conceivable,  would  be 
raised  in  every  ease.  Again,  the  competency  of  the  similsrity  of  the-aig- 
natures  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  and  the  rest,  seems  extreme- 
ly doubtful,  as  tending  to  prove  that  Sylvia  Ann  Howland'a  signatures 
would  have  the  same  similarity.    True,  thia  is  introduced  to  contradict 
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aMcrtiona  of  the  respondents'  witnesses,  that  no  two  signatores  of  the 
aune  person  would  cover ;  which  was  a  reason  given  by  many  of  them  for 
their  opinion  of  the  want  of  genuineness  of  Sylvia  Ann  Rowland's.  But 
in  point  of  fact,  how  can  it  be  possible  to  argue  one  petson's  liability  to 
refwodnce  her  signature,  from  the  habit  of  six  others  selected  for  this  con- 
cededly  singular  peculiarity  ?  It  would  be  as  well,  as  was  suggested,  to 
infer  one*s  power  of  shooting  with  precision,  ploughing  a  straight  furrow, 
or  drawing  a  straight  line  from  an  examination  of  the  performances  of 
others.  A  variety  of  collateral  issues  are  raised ;  it  must  be  shown  not 
only  that  the  person  wrote  the  signature,  but  under  what  circumstances  he 
wrote ;  what  was  his  bodily  health  and  his  state  of  mind ;  and  this  must  be 
repeated  as  to  every  signature.  The  book  of  exhibits  of  the  signatures  of 
John  Qnincy  Adams  and  the  rest  does  not  show  the  average  number  of 
times  the  signatures  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals  selected  at  hap- 
hazard— ^for  instance,  on  a  page  of  a  directory  or  in  a  college  class— 
wonld  cover  ;  but  it  merely  shows,  that  after  diligent  search,  and  after 
much  selection,  signatures  can  be  found  that  will  cover.  It  certainly 
contradicts  the  broad  assertion  that  such  a  thing  has  never  existed,  and  is 
therefore  impossible.  In  short,  it  shows  it  possible ;  but  affords  no  means 
of  judging  whether  it  is  probable.  But  whether  this  reason  of  some  of  the 
respondents'  witnesses  for  their  opinion  is  sufficient  ground  for  admitting 
the  similarity  of  J.  Q.  Adams's  signature,  on  a  question  of  the  forgery  of 
Sylvia  Ann  Rowland's,  seems  doubtful.  If  this  evidence  is  competent, 
it  certainly  would  have  been  admissible  for  the  respondents  to  have  re- 
butted by  introducing  photographs  ad  infinitum  of  the  signatures  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  when  would  there  have  been  an  end  to  this 
testimony? 

[As  no  evidence  existed  that  the  "second  page  "  ever  formed  a  part  of 
the  aunt's  will ;  or  that  the  aunt  ever  had  any  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plainant's will,  found  in  her  trunk ;  except  the  testimony  of  the  com- 
plainant herself,  the  Court  allowed  her  examination  as  a  witness,  but  re- 
served for  the  final  hearing  the  question  of  her  competency  and  admissi- 
bility as  a  witness  under  section  858  Rev.  Stat.  U.  S.  and  section  14  Gen. 
Stats.  Mass.,  chap.- 131.  The  Circuit  Court  finally  refused  to  admit  the 
complainant's  testimony,  and  dismissed  the  bill  with  costs.  An  appeal 
was  taken,  but  withdrawn,  on  a  settlement  between  the  parties  whereby 
the  complainant  received  her  expenses,  costs,  and  counsel  fees.  The 
probate  of  the  will  of  September  i,  1863,  therefore ,» remained  undisturbed, 
and  under  the  trusts  of  the  will,  the  complainant  received,  during  her 
life,  the  income  of  about  one-half  of  the  estate,  in  lieu  of  absolutely 
owning  the  whole  estate. — Ed.] 
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A  poftal  card,  on  which  u  written  a  demand  for  a  debt,  coupled  with  a 
threat  to  place  the  account  with  a  lawyer  or  law  agency  for  collection,  is 
non-mailable  matter  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congiesa  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1888. 

But  a  demand  for  a  debt,  stating  that  it  is  long  past  due  and  that  the 
qaditor's  collector  has  called  for  it  seyeral  times,  may  be  written  upon  a 
postal  card,  if  couched  in  lespectful  language,  and  not  put  in  such  form 
as  to  attract  public  notice  or  make  it  offensive  to  the  person  sddressed, 
•ad  such  poiial  card  will  not  &11  within  the  statutory  prohibition. 

On  demurrer  to  an  indictment  under  Section  One  of  the 
Act  of  September  26,  1888  [25  Stat  at  Large  496],  which 
provides — 

BeUenmcUd^  eU.,  That  the  last  clause  of  the  second  section  of  "  An 
Act  rdsting  to  postal  crimes,  and  amendatory  of  the  statutes  therein 
mentiaoed,  **  approved  June  18, 1888  [25  Stat,  at  I^aige  187],  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  so  amended,  as  to  read  as  foUows,  and  to  constitute  the 
third  section  of  said  Act. 

Sbc.  3.  That  all  matter  otherwise  msilsble  by  law,  upon  the  envelope 
or  outside  cover  or  wiappei  of  which,  or  any  postsl  card  upon  which,  any 
deUneatiooa,  epithcti^  tenas  or  language  of  an  indecent,  lewd,  lasdvi- 
oas,  obscene,  libekNis,  scnrilous,  defamatory,  or  threatening  character,  or 
^y^\»^mA  by  the  terms  or  manner  or  style  of  dispUy  and  obviously  in- 
tended to  reflect  it^niiously  upon  the  character  or  conduct  of  anodier 
may  be  written  or  printed,  or  otherwise  impressed  or  apparent,  areherdyy 
dedsred  non-mailable  matter,  and  shall  not  be  conveyed  in  the  mails,  nor 
ddivcnd  from  any  post-offioe  nor  by  any  letter  carrier,  and  shaU  be  with- 
drawn from  the  mails  under  such  regulations  aa  the  Postmasler-Oenenl 
shall  prescribe ;  and  any  peraon  who  shall  knowingly  deposit,  or  cause  to 
bedeposttsdlbrmailingorddivery,  anything  dedaied  by  this  section  to 
be  non-mailsble  matter,  and  any  peraon  who  shsU  knowingly  take  the 
same  or  cause  the  same  to  be  taken  from  the  mails,  lor  the  purpose  of  cir- 
culating or  disposing  of,  or  of  siding  in  the  circulation  or  disposition  of 
the  same,  shall,  for  each  and  every  offense,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  five  thousand  doUaxs,  or  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

George  D.  Reynolds^  U.  S.  District  Attorney. 
D.  P.  Z>v^  for  defendant 

Thaybr,  J.  December  14,  1889.  This  is  an  indictment 
in  three  counts,  under  the  Act  of  September  26,  1888  (25 
St  U.  &  496),  for  depositing  postal  cards  of  an  all^;ed  non- 
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mailable  character  in  the  mails.  The  postal  cards  in  ques- 
tion were  each  addressed  to  John  Greb,  2aoi  Franklin 
avenue,  St  Louis,  and  are  of  the  following  tenor — 

*St.  Louis,  April  12th,  1889. 
"  Please  caU  and  settle  account,  which  is  long  past  due,  and  for  which 
our  collector  has  called  several  times,  and  oblige, 

**  Respectfully,  St.  Louis  Prbtzbx,  Co." 

**  ST.  Louis,  April  i8th,  1889. 
'*You  owe  us  $1.80.    We  have  called  several  times  for  same.    If  not 
paid  at  once,  we  shall  place  same  with  our  law  agency  for  collection. 
**  Respectfully,  St.  Louis  Prbtzbx,  Co." 

"  St.  Louis,  May  ist,  1889. 
"  You  owe  us  $1.80,  long  past  due.    We  have  called  several  times  for 
the  amount.     If  it  is  not  paid  at  once,  we  shall  place  same  with  our  law- 
yer for  collection. 

**  Respectfully,  ST.  Louis  PRBTZBt  Co." 

Section  One  of  the  Act  of  September  26,  1888,  provides: 
[here  follows  a  quotation  of  the  first  half  of  the  section,  to 
the  words  "not  be  conveyed  in  the  mails.*'] 

If  the  postal  cards  in  question  are  non-mailable,  it  is 
because  they  contain  language  of  a  "threatening  character/' 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  or  because  they  contain 
language  "calculated  *  *  *  and  obviously  intended  to 
reflect  injuriously  upon  the  chamcter  or  conduct"  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  were  addressed.  It  is  clear  that  they  fidl 
within  no  clause  of  the  statute  unless  they  are  within  the 
clauses  last  referred  to.  Two  of  the  cards,  as  it  will  be  ob- 
served, contain  a  demand  for  the  payment  of  money  alleged 
to  be  due,  and  a  threat  to  place  the  demand  in  the  hands  of 
a  lawyer  for  collection,  if  not  paid  at  once.  The  question, 
therefore,  arises  whether  Congress  intended  to  prohibit  the 
mailing  of  postal  cards  containing  or  on  which  are  written 
threats  of  that  kind.  The  language  of  the  statute  is  very 
general,  and  Certainly  may  be  construed  as  a  prohibition 
against  mailing  postal  cards  which  contain  threats  to  bring 
suits  if  debts  are  not  paid,  as  well  as  being  a  prohibition 
against  mailing  cards  containing  threats  of  personal  violence 
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or  thteats  of  any  other  chaiacter.  It  is  most  probable,  I 
diink,  that  Congress  intended  the  Act  should  xeodve  that 
construction. 

It  is  a  well-known  &ct  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law 
amne  persons  had  made  a  practioe  of  enforcing  the  payment 
of  debts  by  mailing  post^  cards  or  letters  bearing  oflfensive, 
threatening,  or  abusive  matter,  which  was  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  all  persons  through  whose  hands  such  postal 
cards  or  letters  happened  to  pass.  In  some  quaxtecs  the 
practice  alluded  to  of  sending  communications  through  the 
mail  that  were  both  calculated  and  intended  to  humiliate, 
and  injure  the  persons  addressed  in  public  estimation,  had 
become  one  of  the  recognized  methods  of  compelling  the 
payment  of  debts.  Congress  evidently  intended  by  die  Act 
of  September  26,  1888,  to  utterly  suppress  the  practioe  in 
question.  It  has  not  only  declared  that  libelous^  scurrilous, 
and  de&matory  matter  written  on  postal  cards,  or  on  enve- 
lopes containing  letteis,  shall  not  be  disseminated  through 
the  mails,  but  that  no  matter  of  a  ''thxeatening  character," 
or  that  is  even  "calculated  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  ♦♦♦  in- 
tended to  reflect  injuriously  upon  the  character  or  conduct," 
shall  be  so  dissemiioated,  if  written  on  postal-caxdsi  or  on  the 
envelopes  of  letters,  and  hence  is  open  to  public  inspection. 
I  conclude  that  a  postal'  card  on  which  is  written  a  demand 
for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  and  a  threat  to  sue,  or  to  place 
the  demand  in  the  hand  of  a  lawyer  for  suit,  if  the  debt  is 
not  paid,  is  now  mm-mailable  matter.  Henceforth  persons 
writing  such  demands  and  threats  must  indoae  them  in  sealed 
envelopes,  or  subject  themselves  to  criminal  prosecution. 
The  demurrer  to  the  second  and  third  counts  is  not  well 
taken,  and  is  therefore  overruled  as  to  those  counts. 

The  lar^fuage  employed  in  the  postal  card  described  in  the 
firrt  count  is  not  of  a  threatening  character,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  no  jury  would  be  warranted  in  finding,  in  view  of 
its  contents,  that  it  was  obviously  intended  by  the  writer  to 
reflect  injuriously  on  the  character  or  conduct  of  the  person 
addressed,  or  to  injure  or  d^^iade  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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public.  It  is  true  that  it  contains  a  demand  for  the  payment 
of  a  debt,  and  says  it  is  long  past  due,  and  that  a  collector 
has  called  several  times;  but  it  is  couched  in  respectful 
terms,  and  no  intent  is  apparent  to  put  it  in  such  form  as  to 
attract  public  notice,  or  to  make  it  offensive  to  the  person 
addressed.  Congress  has  not  declared  that  postal-caids  shaU 
not  be  used  to  make  such  demands,  and  a  construction  of 
the  Act  ought  not  to  be  adopted  that  will  unnecessarily  re> 
strict  their  use  for  business  purposes.  The  card  in  question 
cannot  be  held  to  be  non-mailable,  without  being  overcritical 
and  extremely  punctilious  in  the  choice  of  language  which 
men  may  lawfully  use  in  their  daily  transactions.  The 
demurrer  is  accordingly  sustained  as  to  the  first  count 


The  Act  of  Congress  of  June  18, 
1888  (25  U.  S.  SUt.  at  Large,  ch. 
394,  sec.  2),  provided  that  "all 
matter  otherwise  mailable  by  law 
upon  the  envelope  or  outside  cover 
or  wrapper  of  which,  or  postal  card, 
upon  which  indecent,  lewd,  lasciv- 
ious,obscene,  libelous,  scnrrilous,  or 
threatening  delineations,  epithets, 
terms,  or  language,  or  reflecting  in- 
juriously upon  the  character  or  con- 
duct of  another,  may  be  written  or 
printed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
non-mailable  matter,  and  shaU  not 
be  conveyed  in  the  mails,  nor  be 
delivered  from  any  post-office  nor 
by  any  letter-carrier ;  and  any  per- 
son who  shaU  knowingly  deposit, 
or  cause  to  be  deposited,  for  mail- 
ing or  delivery  anything  declared 
by  this  section  to  be  non-mailable 
matter,  and  any  person  who  shall 
knowingly  take  the  same  or  cause 
the  same  to  be  taken  from  the  mails, 
for  the  purpose  of  circulating  or 
disposing  of  or  of  aiding  in  the  cir- 
culation or  disposition  of  the  same, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  shaU,  for  each  and 
every  offense,  be  fined  not  less  than 
^100,  nor  more  than  $5000,  or  im- 


prisoned at  hard  labor  not  less 
than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court." 

The  same  Congress,  by  Act  of 
September  26,  1888  (25  U.  S.  SUt. 
atl^arge,  ch.  1039,  sec,  2),  under 
which  the  indictment  in  the  prin- 
cipal case  was  framed,  amended  the 
Act  of  June  18,  1888,  by  adding  to 
the  adjectives  used  in  the  latter 
Act  as  descriptive  of  the  delineations 
epithets,  terms  or  language  which 
would  render  unmailable  the  mat- 
ter upon  which  they  appeared,  the 
word  **  defamatory,"  by  snbstitnt- 
ing  for  the  words  "reflecting  in- 
juriously" the  following  :  "  calcu- 
lated by  the  terms  or  manner  or 
style  of  display,  and  obviously  in- 
tended, to  reflect  injuriously,"  and 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "writ- 
ten or  printed,"  the  words  "or 
otherwise  impressed  or  apparent." 
The  intention  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  1888,  was  evidently  to  lay 
down  a  more  stringent  rule  and  to 
close  up  some  loop-holes  which  had 
been  discovered  in  the  more  gener- 
al terms  of  the  earlier  Act,  through 
which  ofienders  might  find  means 
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of  escape.  At  the  same  time  the 
•ynniiihinrnt  prescribed  by  the  June 
.  Act  was  xednced  by  that  of  Septem- 
ber to  a  fine  of  not  morethan  $5000, 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both,  and  no  minimum 
penalty  was  fixed. 

In  U.  S.  V.  Bonier  (U.  S.  C.  a., 
D.  Nd>.,  1888)  37  Fed.  Repr.  55,  it 
ivas  held  by  Dundy,  J.,  that  the 
.  Act  of  June  18  was  repealed  by  that 
•■of  September  26,  and  that  a  convic- 
tion under  the  fonner  Act  for  an  of- 
fonse  committed  between  the  two 
•  dates,  conld  not  be  sustained.    This 
legislation,  the  Court  adds  in  its 
-opinion,    "seems    to  have    gone 
further  than  Congress  has  ever  be- 
.fore   ventured   in   that   direction. 
New  offenses  have  been  created,  and 
:new  penalties  have  been  prescribed 
lar  old  offenses." 

In  U.  5.  Y.SmM  (U.  8.  C.  Ct. 
D.  Ky.,  1883),  XX  Fed.  Repr.  664, 
the  legislation  of  Congress  upon  the 
subject  of  non-mailable  matter  is 
reviewed  as  follows:  "The  first 
Act  upon  this  subject  was  approved 
lAuch  3.  i86i5,  and  ia  that  Act  the 
language  was  'no  obscene  book, 
pamphltt,  ptctiire,  paper,  writing, 
print,  or  other  pofalication  of  a 
vvlgsr  and  Indecmt  character.' 
The  next  Act  was  apptoved  June  8, 
1872,  and  provided  that '  no  obscene 
hock^  &c,  (or  other  publication  of 
■a  vulgar  or  indecent  character,  or 
.any  letter  upon  the  envelope  of 
-which,  or  postal  card,  upon  which, 
scurrilous  epithets  may  have  been 
written  or  printed,  or  disloyal  de- 
Tices  printed  or  engraved,  shall  be 
carried  in  the  maiL'  The  next  Act 
was  March  3, 1873,  ^nd  ^^t  provid- 
ed '  no  obscene,  lewd,  or  Isscivious 
book,  &C.,  or  other  publicstion  of 
an  indeoentcharacter  *  *  *  nor  any 
written  or  printed  card,  circular 
•  •    «    npon    which    scurrilous 
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epithets  may  be  *  *  *  shall  be 
carried  in  the  mails.  Section  3893 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  provided 
that  envelopes  and  postal  cards 
upon  which 'indecent  or  acnirilons 
epithets  are  written  or  printed 
should  be  non-mailable.'  It  will 
be  noticed,  from  this  review  of  the 
legislation  of  Congresa,  that  the 
Act  of  1873  omitted  the  words  *  dis- 
loyal  devices,'  which  were  in  the 
Act  of  1873,  but  retained  the  njrord 
'  scurrilous,'  which  was  used  in  the 
Revised  Statutes,  but  that  the  Act 
of  1876  omitted  the  word  <  scurrilous' 
and  the  law  ia  now  substantially  as 
originally  enacted  in  1865."  This 
Act  of  July  13,  1876,  which  exclud- 
ed firom  the  mails  envelopes  and 
postal  cards  "  upon  which  indecent, 
lewd,  obscene,  or  lasdviousdelinea- 
tions,  epithets,  terms  or  language, 
may  be  written  or  printed,'*  re- 
mained unchanged  until  the  amen- 
datory Acts  of  1888,  which  have 
been  dted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
annotation. 

The  oiustUatioiial  power  of  Con- 
gress to  dfsignate  what  shall  be 
carried  in  the  mail  and  vdiat  ez- 
dudedf  has  been  expressly  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ex  parU 
Jackson  (1877),  96  U.  8.  737 ;  s.  c 
17  Ambkican  Law  RaGistER,  596, 
a  case  arising  under  U.  S.  Rev. 
Stat  Sect.  3894t  And  the  amenda- 
tory Act  of  July  13,  1876  (19  Stat,  at 
Large,  90),  which  forbid  the  carry- 
ing in  the  mails  of  any  '*letteror 
circular  oonceming  lotteries,  so- 
called  gift  concerts,  or  other  similar 
enterprises  offering  prizes."  Mr. 
Justice  FiEXiD  there  says:  **Tlie 
power  vested  in  Congress  'to  es- 
tablish post-offices  and  post-roads, 
has  been  practicslly  construed  since 
the  foundation  of  the  government, 
to  authorize  not  merely  the  desig- 
naticm  of  the  routes  over   i^ch 
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'the  mail  shall  be  carried,  and  the 
•offices  where  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments shall  be  received  to  be  dis- 
•tribnted  or  forwarded,  but  the 
carriage  of  the  mail,  and  all  meaa- 
ures  necessary  to  secure  its  safe  and 
apeedy  transit,  and  the  prompt  de- 
livery of  its  contents.  The  validity 
of  legislation  prescribing  what 
should  be  carried,  and  its  weight 
and  form,  and  the  charges  to  which 
it  should  be  subjected,  has  never 
been  questioned.  What  should  be 
mailable  has  varied  at  different 
times,  changing  with  the  facility  of 
transportation  over  the  post-roads. 
At  one  time,  only  letters,  newspa- 
pers, magazines,  pamphlets  and 
other  printed  matter,  not  exceeding 
a  prescribed  weight,  as  well  as  books 
and  printed  matter  of  all  kinds,  are 
transported  in  the  mail.  The  power 
possessed  by  Congress  embraces  the 
regulation  of  the  entire  postal  sys- 
tem of  the  country.  The  right  to 
designate  what  shall  be  carried  nec- 
essarily involves  the  right  to  deter- 
mine what  shall  be  excluded.  The 
difficulty  attending  the  subject 
arises,  not  from  the  want  of  power 
in  Congress  to  prescribe  regulations 
as  to  whatshall  constitute  mail  mat- 
ter, but  from  the  necessity  of  en- 
forcing them  consistently  with 
rights  reserved  to  the  people,  of  far 
^greater  importance  than  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mail.  In  their  en- 
forcement, a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  different  kinds  of 
mail  matter,  between  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  kept  free  from  inspec- 
tion, such  as  letters,  and  sealed 
packages  subject  to  letter  postage ; 
and  what  is  open .  to  inspection, 
such  as  newspapers,  magazines, 
pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter 
purposely  left  in  a  condition  to 
be  examined.  Letters  and  sealed 
packages  of  this  kind  in  the  mail 
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are  as  fully  guarded  from  examina- 
tion and  inspection,  except  as  to 
their  outward  form  and  weight,  as 
if  they  were  retained  by  the  parties 
forwarding  them  in  their  own 
domiciles.  The  constitutional  guar- 
anty of  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  papers  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  ex- 
tends to  their  papers,  thus  closed 
against  inspection,  wherever  they 
may  be.  Whilst  in  the  mail,  they 
can  only  be  opened  and  examined 
under  like  warrant,  issued  npon 
similar  oath  or  affirmation,  partic- 
ularly describing  the  thing  to  be 
seized,  as  is  required  when  papers 
are  subjected  to  search  in  one's  own 
household.  No  law  of  Congress 
can  place  in  the  hands  of  offidala 
connected  with  the  postal  service 
any  authority  to  invade  the  secrecy 
of  letters  and  such  sealed  packages 
in  the  mail ;  and  all  regulations 
adopted  as  to  mail  matter  of  this 
kind  must  be  in  subordination  to 
the  great  principle  embodied  in  the 
fourth  amendment  of  the  Constita- 
tion  *  *  *  Whilst  regulatioiis  ex- 
cluding matter  from  the  mail  can« 
not  be  enforced  in  a  way  which 
would  require  or  permit  an  exami- 
nation into  letters,  or  sealed  pack- 
ages subject  to  letter  postage,  with- 
out warrant,  issued  npon  oath  or 
affirmation,  in  the  search  for  pro- 
hibited matter,  they  may  be  en- 
forced upon  competent  evidence 
of  their  violation  obtained  in  other 
ways  ;  as  from  the  parties  receiving 
the  letters  or  packages,  or  from 
agents  depositing  them  in  the  post- 
office,  or  others  cognizant  of  the 
fricts.  And  as  to  objectionable 
printed  matter,  which  is  open  to 
examination,  the  regulations  may 
be  enforced  in  a  similar  way,  by 
the  imposition  of  penalties  for  their 
violation  through  the  courts,  and,  in 
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some  cues,  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  officers  of  the  postal  service. 
*  *  *  InexdtidingTBrioiis  articles 
from  the  mail,  the  object  of  Con- 
gress has  not  been  to  interfere  with 
the  fiecdom  of  the  press,  or  with 
any  other  rights  of  the  people ;  bat 
^refase  its  fiicilities  for  the  dis- 
tribaticm  of  matter  deemed  inj  orions 
to  the  public  morals.  *  *  *  AUthat 
Congress  meant  by  this  Act  [Act  of 
March  3, 1873]  was,  that  the  mail 
sbonld  not  be  used  to  tranportsnch 
coiiuptlng  publications  and  articles, 
and  that  any  one  who  attempted  to 
Qseitlbr  that  purpose  shonld  be 
pnnished.  The  same  inhibition 
haa  been  extended  to  circnlars  con- 
cerning lotteries,  institntions  which 
•fc  supposed  to  have  a  dcmoraliz- 
lag  influence  upon  the  people. 
There  is  no  question  before  us  as 
to  the  cridence  upon  which  the 
conylction  of  the  petitioner  was  had; 
nor  does  it  appear  whether  the 
cnfelope  la  iHiich  the  prohibited 
dflcnlar  was  deposited  m  the  mail 
was  sealed  or  left  open  for  exami- 
natkw.  The  only  question  for  our 
determiuatioM  relates  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Act;  and  of  that 
we  have  no  doubt." 

In  (/.  S.  ▼.  BenneU  (U.  S.  C.  Ct, 
S.  D.  N.  Y.,  1879),  16  BUtch.  338, 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Acts  of 
Congreisdedaringunmailablc  "  ob- 
scene, lewd  or  lascivious"  matter, 
was  called  in  question,  but  Justice 
BlaTCRVORD,  then  Circuit  Judge, 
held  that  the  question  had  been 
"definitely  setUed  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ex  parte 
Jackson^**  supra.  "That decision," 
the  Court  said,  "  related  to  a  stat- 
ute excluding  from  the  mails  letters 
and  circulars  concerning  lotteries, 
but  the  views  of  the  Court  apply 
fuUy  to  the  present  case."  The 
same  views  apply  with  equal  apt- 


ness to  the  Acts  of  Congress  now 
under  discussion.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  their  constitutionality. 

The  main  questions  that  will  arise 
under  this  legislation  will  be  as  to 
what "  delineations,  epithets,  terma 
or  language  "  bXL  within  the  statu- 
tory prohibition.    The  descriptive 
¥rords  used  in  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 36, 1888,  are  as  follows :  "of  an 
indecent,  lewd,  lascivious,  obscene, 
libelous,  scurrilous,  defamatory,  or 
threatening  character,  or  calculated 
by  the  terms  or  manner  or  style  of 
display  and  obviously  intended  to 
reflect  injuriously  upon  the  char- 
acter or  conduct  of  another. ' '    The 
meanings  of  the   adjectives  "in- 
decent," "lewd,"  "lascivious" and 
"obscene,"  were  well  setUed,  prior 
to  1888,  in  numerous  prosecutiona 
under  the  postal  laws  then  in  force. 
In  U.  S.  V.  BenneU,  supra.  Judge 
BlaTCHvord  held,  after  a  careful 
and  thorough  consideration  of  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  that  the 
test  within   the  meaning  of  the 
statute  is,  "whether  the  tendency 
of  the  matter  is  to  deprave  andcor^ 
rupt  the  morals  of  those  whose 
minds  are  open  to  such  influencea» 
and  into  whose  hands  a  publicatioa 
of  Uiis  sort  may  faU."    Thia  case 
has  been  generally  accepted  aa  a 
correct  interpretation  of  the  statn- 
tory  language,  and  the  test  laid 
down  has  been  irequentiy  applied 
by  other  courts:  U.  S.  v.  Briiiom 
(Commissioner's  Ct.,  S.  D.  Ohio, 
1883),  17  Fed.  Rcpr.  731 ;  U,  S.  v. 
Bedout  (U.  S.  D.  Ct,  N.  D.  Ohio, 
1886),  28  Id.  522 ;  [/.  S,  V.  JVi^ki- 
man  (U.  S.  D.  Ct.,  W.  D.  Pa.,  1886), 
29  Id.  636;  U.  S.  V.  Stenker  (U.  S. 
D.  Ct,  W.  D.  Va.,  1887),  32  Id. 
691. 

"  Ubelons  "  is  another  word  with 
a  long  settied  technical  legal  mean- 
ing, which  it  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
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«ider  here.  "  Defiimatory "  has 
also  a  settled  meaning.  "Words 
which  produce  perceptible  injnrj 
to  the  reputation  of  another  are 
described  as  defamatory:"  Ander- 
son's Diet,  of  Law ;  Odgers  on  Li- 
bel and  Slander,  i.  '*Bydefiima- 
tkm  is  understood  a  &lse  publication 
calcnlated  to  bring  one  into  disre- 
pute:** Cooley  on  Torts,  193.  "Scur- 
rilous," however,  is  a  new  word  to 
the  law.  It  is  defined  in  none  of 
the  law  dictionaries,  nor  in  any 
reported  case.  It  was  originally 
used,  as  already  stated,  in  the 
Acts  of  Congress  of  June  8,  1872, 
and  March  3,  1873,  *nd  in  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  but  was  omitted 
firom  the  Act  of  July  is,  1876. 
Webster  defines  scurrilous  as  '*  con- 
taining low  indecency  or  abuse; 
mean ;  foul ;  vile ;  obscenely  jocu- 
lar." In  U.  S,  V.  SmUA  (U.  S.  C. 
Ct,  D.  Ky.,  1882),  II  Fed.  Repr. 
664,  the  words  "d-~d  scoundrel 
and  rascal,"  are  recognized  as  com- 
ing within  this  term.  "Threaten- 
ing,'* as  used  in  these  Acts,  also 
requires  judicial  definition.  An- 
derson's Diet  of  Law  defines  a 
threat  to  be  "  a  menace  of  destruc- 
tion or  injury  to  one's  life,  reputa- 
tion or  property."  Whether  any 
threat  whatever,  however  mild,  if 
written  upon  an  envelope  or  postal 
card,  will  render  the  writer  liable 
to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress, has  not  yet  been  decided.  If 
the  language  of  the  statute  is  to  be 
literally  interpreted,  this  must  be 
the  construction  placed  upon  it. 

In  addition  to  these  adjectives, 
descriptive  of  non-mailable  matter, 
tlie  prohibition  is  e^nded  by  the 
Act  to  language,  etc,  calculated 
«iid  intended  "to  reflect  injuri- 
onsly  upon  the  character  or  con- 
tact of  another."  These  broad 
jords  seem  to  cover  an  immense 


field,  which  was  not  reached  by  the 
earlier  statutes.  It  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  abso- 
lutely close  the  mails  to  all  unsealed 
matter  which  was  not  merely  of  a 
character  to  offend  the  instincts  of 
propriety  and  decency,  but  which 
was  calculated  in  any  way  to  bring 
another  penon  than  the  writer  into 
disrepute  or  lower  him  in  the  es- 
teem of  those  befofe  whose  eyes 
such  matter  mig^t  happen  to  come. 
The  truth  of  the  allegations  makes 
no  difierence,  nor  does  the  Act  con* 
fine  the  forbidden  references  to  the 
person  addressed.  Language  re- 
lating to  a  third  party  is  equally 
within  its  penalties. 

The  Act  under  considentifm  is  of 
such  recent  date  that  there  have  as 
yet  been  but  few  reported  decisions 
construing  it 

In  U.  S.  V.  Oiney  (U.  S.  D.  Ct, 
W.  D.  Tenn.,  1889),  38  Fed.  Repr. 
338,  the  defendant  wrote  upon  a 
postal  card  as  follows:  **Mr,  Ed- 
iior :  I  thought  that  you  was  pub- 
lishing a  paper  for  the  wheel,  but  I 
see  nothing  but  rotten  Democracy. 
I  am  a  Republican  and  a  wheeler, 
and  you  can  take  your  paper  and 
Democracy,  and  go  to  hell  with 
it ' '  The  Court  declined  to  charge, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  that  these 
words  were  scurrilous  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  but  left  the 
question  to  the  jury,  subsequently 
sustaining  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

In  U,  S.  V.  Davis  (  U.  S.  C.  Ct, 
W.  D.  Tenn.,  1889),  38  Fed.  Repr. 
326,  the  exact  language  upon  the 
postal  card  is  not  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  case,  but  sufficiently 
appears  from*  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  (Hammond,  Ct  J.),  which 
was  as  follows :  "  Since  the  exten- 
tion  by  this  Act  of  former  statutes 
on  this  subject,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  that  which  is  written  on 
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cuds  most  be  dean  and  de- 
cent, and  wlioUy  free  from  the  ob- 
jcctknis  embodied  in  the  language 
which  haa  been  quoted  from  the  Act 
of  Congieaa.  Of  cooiae  the  courts 
oraat  fcaaonably  oonstmethe  woida 
of  the  Act*  and  not  allow  a  hyper- 
critical judgment  to  take  advantage 
of  the  elaaticity  of  the  language 

by  Coogreaa,  nrrf airily  so 
I  in  its  deacription  of  the  of- 

,  by  bringing  within  the  Act 
or  thoughts  that  are  only 
mde,  impolite,  or  not  in  good  taste 
■eooffding,  to  the  standard  of  de- 
ocpcy  pRScribed  by  the  purists  in 
language  and  thon^^  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  obvious  indecency  of 
thought  or  exprasion,  acoofding  to 
the  common  aense,  ahould  not  es- 
cape the  penalty  of  this  statute,  nor 
tiMt  which  obviously  is  calculsted 
and  intended  to  reflect  injuriously 
npoB  the  diancter  or  ocmduct  of 
htm  who  oompUina  or  ia  mentioned 
in  the  writing.  And  not  only  may 
thn  pwciae  woraa  be  wci^ied  in 
the  question,  but  the 
ocmltxt  of  thft  writing,  and 
ito  mAant  q^  and  tone,  aa  they 
«aii^y'  the  meaning  of  thoae 
^pvda,  may  be  looked  to  by  the 
covtandjuiy*  Inasmuch  ss  the  Act 
docs  not  indtide  profime  Isnguage 
In  its  dcKription  of  the  offense, 
enept  aa  it  may  be  embraced  in  the 
other  tenna  used  by  Congress,  and 
since  in  the  common  understanding 
the  word  '  damned '  is  called  '  pro- 
fuiity,'  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
uae  of  that  w<»d  was  intended  to  be 
punished  always.  But  this  writer 
•ays :  '  Yon  can  order  the  car  back, 
and  be  damned.'  In  connection 
with  the  next  phraae,  which  for 
aake  of  decency  I  shall  not  quote, 
although  they  have  no  dependence 
upon  each  other,  and  in  connection 
with  the  whole  writing  in  its  tone 


and  spirit,  it  is  both  '^indecent '  and 
'  scurrilous '  in  the-  sense  of  the 
leiitfognqAeis,  as  well  aa  the  com- 
mon nndentanding  of  its  use.  The 
next  phraae  above  lefeiied  to  is  so 
vnlgpr  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  of 
its  indecency,  and  the  writer  knew 
it  to  be  so,  and  confessed  by  the 
nae  of  only  an  initial  letter  for  the 
most  offensive  wonL  If  it  be  only 
•slang/  still  it  is  of  that  coarse, 
gross  and  essentially  vulgar  kicd, 
that  it  cannot  be  placed  npon  a. 
poatal  card  without  oflfending  all. 
aense  of  decency,  even  among  the 
commonest  and  coarsest  of  men, 
and  the  use  of  all  such  i^inses  is 
prohibited  by  this  new  Act  of  Con— 
giess.     Again,   the  writer  mj^z. 

*  Yon  are  sharp,  all  of  yon  are  on 
the  beat.'     This,  again,  may  be 

*  slangs'  but  it  ia  calculated,  and. 
obviously  intended,  to  reflect  in- 
juriously upon  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  addressee.  Finally, 
heiays:  'TeUthat  Radical  to  send 
my  book  back  as  he  agreed.'  To 
thoae  frmiliar  irith  the  bitterness 
of  current  political  atrife  and  its 
evolution  of  distasteful  epithets, 
there  will  be  no  doubt  that  this  one 
waft  intended  ibr  opprobrium  of  s 
severe  kind,  innocent  as  the  epithet 
seems  to  common  speech,  and  it. 
was  thought  by  the  writer  to  be. 
*defrniatory '  unqnestionsbly. 

'*  If  the  subject  matter  of  this  writ- 
ing were  political,  having  in  view 
the  almost  unrestrained  license  in 
the  uae  of  defamstory  epithets  in 
political  writing  of  almost  every 
kind,  except  the  very  highest  grade, 
and  the  fret  that  such  epithets, 
which  in  the  beginning  are  intend- 
ed to  denote  ignominy  and  turpi-' 
tnde,  become  in  the  ptocehs  of 
political  conflict,  by  a  process  of 
development,  badges  of  honor  and 
distinction,  and  are  cheerfully  ac- 
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cepted  as  such,  I  should  say  that 
this  phrase  did  not  come  within  the 
Act  of  Congress  and  was  blameless, 
like  *  Abolitionist,'  *  Black  Repub- 
lican,*'Copperhead/  'Carpet-Bag- 
ger,' 'Scalawag,'  'Rebel  Demo- 
cracy,' *  Confederate  Brigadier,' 
'Bonrbon/  'Free  Trader,'  'Tariff 
Robber, '  *  Mugwump, '  and  the  like. 
But  the  subject-matter  of  this  writ- 
ing is  the  return  of  the  patent  model 
of  a  car  of  some  kind  about  which 
the  writer  was  angry  and  ugly  in 
his  temper,  and  about  which  he 
writes  'indecently,'  *  scurrilousy,' 
with  evident  purpose  to  defame  and 
injuriously  reflect  upon  the  con- 
duct of  his  correspondent.  The 
commonplace  and  excessively  vul- 
gar style  of  the  writing  does  not 
relieve  it  from  its  criminal  character 
under  this  statute.  One  can  be 
commonplaoe,  and  even  vulgar, 
without  being  indecent  and  defam- 
atory in  the  legal  sense  of  the 
statute,  as  one  may  be  either  of 
these,  or  otherwise  may  violate  the 
statute,  without  being  common- 
place or  vulgar.  That  which  shocks 
the  ordinary  and  common  sense 
of  men  as  an  '  indecency'  is  the 
test,  as  it  is  also  with  the  other 
descriptive  terms  of  the  Act" 

The  principal  case  deals  with  an 
attempt  to  collect  a  debt  by  sending 
a  communication  through  the  mail 
by  postal  card,  calculated  and  in- 
tended to  humiliate  and  injure  the 
persons  addressed  in  public  estima- 
tion. The  Court  there  recognizes 
the  fact,  which  is  shown  by  the 
Congressional  debates  upon  the 
subject ;  that  one,  if  not  the  main, 
intention  of  the  Act  was  to  utterly 
suppress  the  "  practice  of  enforcing 
the  payment  of  debts  by  mailing 
postal  cards  or  letters  bearing  of- 
fensive, threatening  or  abusive  mat- 
ter, which  was  open  to  the  inspec- 


tion of  all  persons  through  whose 
hands  such  postal  cards  or  letters 
happened  to  pass."  The  Act,  says. 
Judge  Hammond,  was  "instiga- 
ted, as  we  all  know,  by  the  use 
of  the  mails  by  money  collecting 
agencies  to  compel  by  such  tlireats, 
designs  and  offensive  epitheU,  de- 
linquent debtors  to  pay  their  delay- 
ed debts:"  U.S.yi.  Huggeii{V, 
S.  C.  Ct.,  N.  D.  Ohio,  1889),  40 Fed. 
Repr.  636,  643.  But  tlie  principal 
case  holds  with  much  reason  that 
the  intention  was  only  to  exclude 
from  the  mails  matter  which  was 
of  an  offensive  nature.  A  mere 
dun,  couched  in  proper  language, 
may  still  be  made  upon  a  postal 
card,  without  rendering  it  non- 
mailable. If  the  dun,  however,  is 
coupled  with  a  threat  of  suit,  or 
even  of  placing  the  claim  in  the 
hands  of  a  law  ^ency  or  lawyer,  it 
falls  within  the  statutory  prohibi- 
tion. 

Under  Section  3893  of  the  Revis- 
ed Statutes,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  July  12,  1876,  the  mails  were- 
open  to  all  communications  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  collection, 
of  debts,  however  abusive  or  threat- 
ening their  language  might  be,  pro- 
vided it  was  not  of  an  impure  or  im- 
modest chaxacter.  Thus,  where  a 
collector  mailed  hia  notices  in  an 
envelope,  upon  which  waa  printed : 
"  The  Collector  of  Bad  Debts,  I  am 
looking  for  an  Old  Bili*.  The 
Dbad-Bbat  C0X.X.ECTOR  hires  me  to 
look  them  up," — and  followed  this 
up  with  a  postal  card,  upon  which 
was  printed:  "Sir:  Considering 
how  near  you  can  come  to  fill  a  bill ,  I 
have  decided  to  post  you  on  all  the 
Dbad-Bbat  lists  I  know  of  in  the 
city,  and  have  accordingly  given  tl' : 
different  agencies  a  chance  at  yo*^ . " 
—the  Court  (Nbi^on,  J.)  held  uiat 
no  offense  had  been   conui^.^citv 
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Ex  parte  Doran  (U.  S.  D.  Ct,  D.  Senate,  that  an  attempt  had  been 

Minn.,  1887),   32  Fed.    Repr.    76.  made  by  certain  collection  agencies 

But  it  has  been  recently  held  by  to  evade  the  prohibition  of  the  Act 

Ban^SR,  J.|  in  the  case  of  U.  S.  v.  of  June  18,  1888,  by  using  a  txans- 

Bamum  (U.  S.  D.  Ct.,  B.  D.   Pa.,  parent  envelope,    through    which 

May  24,  1890),  that  the  sending  of  their  objectionable  language,  print- 

the  notice  of  a  claim  in  an  envelope  ed  in  bold  characters,  could  easily 

upon  the  outside  of    which    was  be  read.    To  defeat  this  scheme,  the 

printed    "Dbad-Beat    Agency, *'  words  "or  otherwise  impressed  or 

was  a  violation  of  the  Act  of  Septem-  apparent,**  were    inserted   in   Che 

ber  26,  1888.  amendatory  Act. 

It  was  stated  when  the  last  men- 
tioned  Act  was   reported    to   the  J^^  ^'  SBLI.BRS. 


Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin. 
GRANT  V.  DIEBOLD  SAFE  AND  LOCK  QO. 

The  consideration  of  a  contract  between  two  parties  for  the  benefit  of  a 
third  party  is  the  consideration  for  the  promise  to  the  third  party. 

In  contracts  made  between  two  parties  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  person 
there  is  the  same  privity  as  that  between  the  promisor  and  the  promisee 
in  any  case,  and  such  third  party  may  bring  action  thereon  in  his  own 
name. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ashland  County. 

Lamoreux  &  Gleason  for  appellant 

Dockery  &  Kingston  for  respondent 

Orton,  J.,  May  20,  1890.  The  plaintiff  is  the  assignee  of 
his  partner's  interest  in  the  contract  and  therefore  I  will 
speak  of  him  as  the  contracting  party.  The  plaintiff  entered 
into  a  written  contract  with  Ashland  County  to  build  a 
county  jail,  so  far  as  the  wood  work  and  masonry  were  con- 
cerned, September  7,  1887,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
county  of  Ashland  should  not  be  liable  in  any  manner  for,  or 
on  account  of,  any  damage  or  delay  caused  by  any  other  con- 
tractor on  said  building,  but  the  plaintiff  should  look  solely 
and  exclusively  to  said  other  contractor  for  remuneration  for 
any  such  damage  caused  by  such  other  contractor's  delay  or 
otherwise.  The  defendant,  a  foreign  corporation,  on  the 
same  day  entered  into  a  written  contract  with  said  county 
to  do  the  iron-work  on  said  building,  and  in  such  time  as  not 
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in  any  way  to  delay  the  builder  of  said  jail.  After  so  setting 
out  the  contracts,  the  plaintiff  avers  in  his  complaint  that  he 
was  the  builder  of  said  jail  referred  to  in  said  last-mentioned 
contract,  and  that  the  defendant  knew  of  these  provisions  of 
the  contxact  with  the  plainti£^  and  knew  that  he  could  not 
look  to  the  county  for  any  delay  caused  by  any  other  con- 
tractor,  and  that  he  must  look  to  such  other  contractor  there- 
for, and  that  said  provision  in  the  defendant's  contract  was 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff 

There  is  an  averment  in  the  complaint  that  the  defendant, 
knowing  the  provisions  of  the  contracts  aforesaid,  and  in  view 
thereof^  promised  and  agreed  with  the  plaintiff  that  it  would 
be  responsible  for  any  and  all  damages  which  might  be 
caused  the  plaintiff  by  reason  of  its  delay  in  constructing  the 
iron-work  of  said  jail  according  to  the  provisions  of  its  con- 
tract  with  said  county,  or  otherwise.  This  last  averment 
would  seem  to  be  a  general  conduaion  from  the  ferq;oing, 
and  not  a  partof  the  written  contract,  or  an  independent  agree- 
ment of  the  defendant,  and  so  the  learned  counsd  of  the  re- 
spondent treat  it  in  their  brief  But  the  learned  counsel  of 
the  appellant  insist  in  their  brief  that  such  special  promise 
and  agreement  were  actually  made  by  the  defendant  At  all 
events,  we  shall  treat  the  cause  of  action  as  depending  upon 
the  stipulations  of  the  written  contracts.  The  breach  is  that 
the  defendant  did  not  construct  the  iron-work  for  said  jail  in 
the  time  agreed  upon,  and  thereby  -greatiy  delayed  and 
hindered  the  plaintiff  in  his  part  of  the  work  upon  said  jail, 
so  that  the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  carry  on  his  part  of  the 
work  upon  said  jail  at  umeasonable  times  and  in  small  parts, 
and  at  great  additional  costs  and  expenses,  to  the  plaintiffs 
damage  in  the  sum  of  $1,213.10.  Judgment  is  demanded  for 
such  amount  This  is  substantially  the  complaint  The 
court  sustained  a  demurrer  to  the  complaint,  on  the  ground 
that  it  stated  no  cause  of  action,  and  this  appeal  is  from  such 
order. 

From  the  &ct  the  defendant  knew  of  this  peculiar  provision 
of  the  plaintiffs  contract,  that  he  should  look  to  the  defend- 
Vol.  XXXVIII,-38. 
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ant  for  any  damages  for  delay  caused  by  the  defendant,  and 
not  to  the  county,  when  it  entered  into  its  contract  witli  the 
county  not  to  delay  tlie  plaintiff  in  his  part  of  the  work,  tlie 
two  contracts  in  these  respects  should  be  construed  together 
as  having  direct  relation  to  each  other,  if  not  as  one  contract 
In  this  way  the  intention  of  the  parties  by  these  pro\isioiis  is 
apparent  The  county  e\- idently  wished  to  avoid  all  liability 
and  litigation  on  account  of  delays  of  the  plaintiflFby  the  de- 
fendant, and  make  tlie  defendant  directly  liable  to  the  plain- 
tiflf  therefor.  If  the  defendant  caused  delays  of  the  plaintifTs 
work  by  failure  to  do  its  work  in  proper  time,  the  county 
would  be  liable  to  tlie  plaintiflF  therefor,  and  the  county  could 
hold  the  defendant  responsible  therefor.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
vided that  the  defendant  should  be  directly  liable  to  the 
plaintiff  instead  of  the  county,  and  the  county  should  be  ex- 
empt from  liability.  In  this  view,  if  the  plaintiff's  damages 
had  been  liquidated  when  these  stipulations  were  made,  the 
case  would  be  like  Kimball  v.  Noyes  (1864),  17  Wis.  695, 
where  A.  entered  into  a  written  contract  with  B.  to  pay  B.'s 
debt  to  C,  and  it  was  held  that  C.  could  maintain  an  action 
against  A.  in  his  own  name.  It  is  also  like  Cook  v.  Barrett 
(1862),  15  Wis.  596,  where  A.  owes  B.,  and  C.  owes  A.  the 
same  amount,  and  it  was  agreed  by  and  between  all  the 
parties  that  B.  should  release  his  debt  against  A.,  and  look  to 
C.  alone  for  payment  It  was  held  a  valid  contract,  and  tliat 
B.  could  recover  against  C  In  this  case,  calling  it  a  legal 
liability  instead  of  a  debt,  the  plaintiff  released  the  county, 
and  agreed  to  look  to  the  defendant  alone,  and  the  defendant 
agreed  to  become  responsible  to  the  plaintiff  Why  is  it  not 
a  valid  agreement  between  them  all? 

But  there  is  anothe^  principle  equally  well  established,  and 
that  is  that  a  person  m  *y  recover  on  an  agreement  made  vrith 
another  for  his  special  t  ^nefit  To  illustrate  by  cases  in  this 
court:  If  one  sells  chattels  to  another,  and  agrees  to  pay  all 
liens  upon  them,  the  persons  holding  such  liens  may  enforce 
them  against  tlie  vendor,  because  the  promise  was  made  for 
their  benefit,  although  not  parties  to  the  agreement :  Kol- 
lock  V.  Parcher  (i  881),  52  Wis.  393.     Where  one  sells  his. 
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land  and  personal  property  to  another,  and  the  vendee  agrees 
to  pay  part  of  the  consideration  by  paying  all  the  debts  of  the 
vendor,  any  holder  of  any  such  debt  may  sue  the  vendee 
therefor,  and  thus  avail  himself  of  his  promise  to  the  vendor 
made  for  his  benefit :  Bassett  v.  Hughes  (1877),  43  Wis. 
319.  Once  for  all,  the  principle  laid  down  in  this  case,  and 
applicable  to  all  like  cases,  is :  "It  is  settled  in  this  State  that 
when  one  person,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  engages  with 
another  [by  simple  contract  or  by  covenant]  to  do  some  act 
for  the  benefit  of  a  third  person,  the  latter  may  maintain  an 
action  against  the  former  for  breach  of  such  engagement :'' 
CoUerUl  V.  Stevens  (i860)  10  Wis.  422 ;  Putney  v.  Farnliam 
(1870),  27  Wis.  187 ;  McDowell  v.  Laev  (1874),  35  Wis.  171 ; 
and  the  cases  supra^  and  other  cases  cited  by  appellant 

Is  this  principle  applicable  to  this  Case?  The  learned 
counsel  of  the  respondent  contends  that  it  is  not,  because 
there  is  (i)  no  consideration  for  the  engagement  of  the  de- 
fendant not  to  injure  the  plaintiff  by  delays  in  its  iron-work 
on  the  jail ;  and  (2)  no  privity  between  the  parties.  In  the 
cases  cited  above,  the  consideration  in  one  was  the  purchase 
money  of  the  chattels,  and  in  the  other  the  personal  property 
and  the  land  sold ;  in  the  first  for  the  vendor  to  pay  die  liens^ 
and  in  the  other  for  the  vendee  and  grantee  to  pay  the  debts 
of  the  vendor  and  grantor.  In  all  such  cases  tlie  considera- 
tion of  the  promise  is  the  same  as  that  for  any  other  stipula* 
tion  of  the  contract  The  consideration  of  the  contract  be* 
tween  the  two  parties  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  party  is  the 
consideration  for  the  promise  to  the  third  party.  The  de- 
fendant, in  consideration  of  the  money  it  was  to  receive,  agreed 
to  do  the  iron-work  of  the  jail ;  and  agreed  further,  for  the 
same  consideration,  to  do  it  in  a  particular  manner  and  time^ 
so  as  not  to  delay  and  damage  the  plaintiff  It  was  asimilar 
consideration  between  the  plainti£f  and  the  county  for  the 
plaintiffs  release  of  the  county  for  the  delays  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  for  his  promise  to  look  to  the  defendant  alone  for 
his  damages  on  account  of  such  delays.  Knowing  this,  the 
defendant  made  its  agreement  for  the  plaintiffs  benefit,  in- 
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stead  of  the  benefit  of  the  county,  in  consideration  of  what  it 
was  to  receive  from  the  county  on  its  contract  As  to  the 
privity  of  the  parties,  there  is  the  same  privity  as  that  be- 
tween the  promisor  and  the  promisee  in  any  case,  and  the 
same  privity  as  in  all  the  above  cases.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  defendant  would  not  be  liable  to  the  plaintiff; 
the  other  contractor  on  the  job,  if  it  should  injure  him  by 
unnecessary  delays  in  doing  the  iron-work,  without  any  direct 
promise  not  to  do  so.  In  such  a  case  there  would  be  a  con- 
junction of  wrong  and  damage  or  injury  which  is  the  basis 
of  liability,  and  constitutes  a  good  cause  of  action.  But  this 
is  aside  from  this  case.  We  are  clearly  satisfied  that  the  com- 
plaint states  a  good  cause  of  action,  and  is  not  liable  to  the 
demurrer. 

The  order  of  the  circuit  court  is  reversed,  and  the  cause 
remanded  for  further  proceedings  according  to  law. 


No  principle  of  law  is  better  es- 
tablished than  that  which  declares 
that  aU  contracts  not  under  seal 
must  have  a  consideration  to  sup- 
port them,  and  that  the  parties 
must  be  in  privity  with  each  other. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  per- 
haps no  question  which  has  oftener 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  courts 
than  that  of  consideration  and 
privity  of  contract,  and  especially 
is  this  so  in  cases  similar  to  the 
principal  one,  wherein  the  rights  of 
third  parties  to  sue  thereon  are 
brought  into  question. 

In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  con- 
tract between  two  persons,  for  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  an  article, 
very  little  difficulty  arises  upon 
these  questions,  for,  «^  •^jjards  the 
consideration,  it  matters  noi.  how 
slight  the  benefit  may  be,  so  long 
as  it  is  of  some  value  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  provided  the  transaction  be 
otherwise  free  from  fraud  and  im- 
position:   Sprangler  v.  Springer 


(1854),  32  Pa.  454 ;  Pierce  v.  Fuller 
(181 1),  8  Mass.  223. 

When,  however,  the  question 
arises  as  to  the  right  of  a  third  per- 
son, not  a  party  to  the  original  con- 
tract, to  sue  thereon,  difficulties 
arise  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  between  and 
define,  what  cases  come  within  the 
rule,  and  what  within  its  exceptions. 
The  rule  was  not  definitely  settled 
in  England  till  the  year  1861  when 
the  case  of  Tweddle  v.  Atkinson^  i 
B.  &  S.  393,  came  before  the  Court, 
and  Justice  Wightman  stated  the 
law  to  be  "  now  vrell  established 
that  no  stranger  to  the  considera- 
tion can  take  advantage  of  a  con- 
tract although  made  for  his  benefit. ' ' 
In  this  opinion.  Justices  Cromptok 
and  Blackburn  concurred,  the 
former  saying : — "The  modem  cases 
have  ♦  *  overruled  the  older  de- 
cisions ;  they  show  that  the  consid- 
eration must  move  from  the  party 
entitled  to  sue  upon  the   contract 
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It  would  bea  monstxous  proposition 
to  say  that  a  person  was  a  party  to 
the  contract  for  the  purpose  of  suing 
upon  it  for  his  own  advantage  and 
not  a  party  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sued.'* 

There  would,  however,  seem  to 
be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  even  in 
Bngland,  in  the  case  of  money  had 
and  received.  Yet  the  mere  diet  of 
A  having  sent  money  to  B,to  be  paid 
by  him  to  C,  docs  not  of  itself  im- 
pose such  liability  upon  B  to  pay  it 
to  C  as  will  entitle  the  latter  to  sue 
therefor  in  his  own  name  ;  but  if 
there  is  any  assent  on  B*s  part, 
either  enpress  or  implied,  that  he 
will  pay  or  hold  the  money  to  C's 
use,  then  the  action  lies :  Lilly  v. 
//ays  (1836),  5  A.  &  B.  548. 

Upon  thb  point,  however,  the 
authorities  in  this  country  differ. 
Mr.  Justice  Story  in  his  work  on 
contracts  ({552),  after  stating  that 
the  Bnglish  rule  is  against  the  right 
of  a  third  party,  says :  **  In  Ameri- 
ca, the  decisions  have  been  con- 
flicting on  the  point ;  but  the  tend- 
ency of  the  courts  is  in  the  same 
direction.'*  He  cites  Exchange 
Bank  V.  Rice,  infra,  and  Griffith  v. 
/ngUdew(i%^i),6  S.  &  R.  (Pa.) 
429,  in  support  of  his  statement. 
Mr.  Fsiaons  is  however  of  the  op-  * 
posite  opinion,  for  he  says:  "In 
this  country,  the  right  of  a  third 
party  to  bring  an  action  on  a 
promise  made  to  another  for  his 
benefit,  seems  to  be  somewhat  more 
positively  asserted  ;  and  we  think 
it  would  be  safe  to  consider  this  a 
prevailing  rule  with  us ;  indeed  it 
has  been  held  that  such  promise  is 
to  be  deemed  made  to  the  Uiird 
party  if  adopted  by  him,  though  he 
was  not  cognizant  of  it  when  made. ' ' 
He  cites  Lawrence  v.  Fox,  infra, 
and  SUman  v.  //arrison  (1862),  42 
Fa.  49,  in  support  of  his  conten- 


tion: Par.  Contracts,  468.  This 
latter  case  was  decided  upon  a  well- 
known  principle  of  law,  that  a 
promise  to  accept  a  bill  for  a  fixed 
amount  is  equivalent  to  an  accept- 
ance, not  only  as  to  the  drawer,  but 
as  to  every  party  who  takes  the  bill 
on  the  iaith  of  such  promise.  The 
prevailing  inducement  for  consider- 
ing a  promise  to  accept,  as  an  ac- 
ceptance, is  that  credit  is  thereby 
given  to  the  bill. 

Notwithstanding  this  diversity  of 
opinion  among  the  text-book  writ- 
ers, they  all  state  the  general  rule 
upon  the  right  of  a  person  to  sue 
upon  a  contract  to  be  that  the  obli- 
gation is,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances,  confined  to  the  parties,  and 
cannot  be  enforced  by  third  per« 
sons :  Hare,  Contracts  193.  There 
must  be  privity  of  contract  between 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  for» 
says  Justice  Metcai,f  in  MeUem 
Adm'r  v.  Whipple  (1854),  i  Gray 
(Mass.)  317  :  "A  plaintiff  in  an 
action  on  a  simple  contract,  must 
be  the  person  from  whom  the  con- 
sideration of  the  contract  moved, 
and  *  *  a  stranger  to  the  considera- 
tion cannot  sue  on  the  contract." 

Many  cases  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  subject,  but  they  are  not  all 
reconcilable  with  one  another.  Thej 
all  support  the  rule  as  laid  down  in 
Melleny.  WhippU,  supra,  but  ad- 
mit of  many  exceptions  thereto. 
The  inconsistency  would  seem  to 
lie  in  the  action  of  assumpsit, 
which  had  its  origin  in  tort,  upon 
the  ground  that  one  who  is  injured 
by  another  has  his  action  to  recover 
damages,  although  a  stranger,  and 
becomes  entitled  by  acting  on  the 
inducement  held  forth:  Hare» 
Contracts  193. 

In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  con- 
tract by  A  with  B,  for  a  considera- 
tion, to  pay  B'sdebt  to  C,  there  is 
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an  absolute  contract  entered  into 
between  A  and  B,  but  to  it  C  is  not 
an  original  party,  and  the  question 
arises,  how  can  C,  who  is  not  privy 
to  such  contract,  sne  A  upon  his 
promise,  made  npon  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, for  the  debt  owing  to 
him  by  B  ?  Clearly  so  far  as  A  and 
B  are  concerned,  B  is  relieved  from 
the  pa3rment  of  such  debt,  and 
could  bring  snit  against  A,  if, 
through  his  breach,  B  should  be 
compelled  to  pay.  But  where  does 
C  *s  right  come  in  ?  Does  it  spring 
directly  from  the  contract  itself? 
Some  cases  have  gone  so  ftir  as  to 
hold  that  snch  is  the  case,  that  the 
right  does  spring  from  the  contract, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  B  in  mak- 
ing the  contract  made  it  for  C  if  he 
chose  to  accede  to  it,  and  that  all 
that  C  has  to  do  is  to  ratify  or  as- 
sent to  it,  which  he  may  do  by  bring- 
ing action  thereon.  Now  if  such 
be  the  case,  how  does  C  stand  with 
regard  to  B?  It  is  a  well  estab- 
lished principle  of  law  that  a  party 
must  ratify  or  assent  to  the  con- 
tract as  made.  He  cannot  assent 
to  it  and  yet  dissent  from  its  terms. 
It  therefore  follows  that  if  A  by  the 
contract  released,  or  rather  relieved, 
B  from  all  liability  to  C,  the  latter 
in  assenting  to  such  contract  re- 
leases B  from  all  liability  and 
agrees  to  look  to  A  wholly. 
.  This  theory  is  contended  for  in 
Warren  v.  BaUhelder  (1845),  16  N. 
H.  580,  where  the  defendant  was 
indebted  to  one  Dow  upon  a  prom- 
issory note,  and  Dow  was  indebted 
to  the  plaintiff,  '^ho  had  brought 
an  action  and  summ^^^  ^  the  de- 
fendant as  trustee.  Dow  requested 
defendant  to  pay  the  debt  and  costs 
to  the  plaintiff  out  of  the  money 
due  upon  the  note,  which  defend- 
ant promised  to  do  and  paid  the 
balance  to  Dow,  who  surrendered 


the  note.  Plaintiff  afterwards  re- 
quested defendant  to  pay  him  the 
money,  which  he  refused  to  do.  In 
an  elaborate  opinion,  wherein  he 
examines  the  cases  upon  the  ques- 
tion. Justice  Woods  says,  "The 
&cts  before  us  present  a  case  of 
money  had  and  received  by  the  de- 
fendant to  the  use  of  the  plaintiff. 
And  provided  the  plaintiff  is  so  iar 
a  party  to  the  arrangement  as  to  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  money,  he 
may,  upon  the  general  principle  of 
the  cases  cited,  maintain  this  action. 
Bui  if  before  commencing  snit,  he 
was  no  party  to  the  arrangement, 
either  by  an  original  participation 
in  it  or  by  a  subsequent  assent  to 
it  and  adoption  of  its  provisions, 
he  does  not  stand  in  such  privity 
with  the  defendant  as  to  be  entitled 
to  maintain  the  action;  But  the 
money  having  been  deposited  with 
the  defendant  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  debt  which  Dow  owed 
to  the  plaintiff,  the  aasent  of  the 
plaintiff  to  that  arrangement,  and 
his  acceptance  of  that  provision 
made  for  the  payment  of  his  de- 
mand, whether  such  assent  and  ac- 
ceptance were  contemporaneous 
with  the  acts  of  the  other  parties  * 
♦  ♦  or  subsequent  *  ♦  must  oper- 
ate to  discharge  the  debt  for  which 
it  was  designed  to  provide,  nnleas 
there  should  be  cause  for  holding 
that  the  provision  was  merely  col- 
lateral. *  *  The  deposit  by  a  debt- 
or witli  a  third  party  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debt,  and  the  promise 
of  him  with  whom  the  money  is 
deposited,  to  pay  the  same  to  the 
creditor,  together  with  the  assent  of 
the  creditor  to  the  arrangement, 
and  his  acceptance  of  the  provision 
which  is  made  by  it  for  securing  the 
payment,  his  claim  must  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  discharged  and 
paid,  and  a  new  debt  and  a  new 
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•debtor  adopted  in  the  place  of  the 
old.*'  The  case  of  Clough  v.  Giles 
(i8S6)  64  N.  H.  73,  is  to  tlie  same 
effect. 

Another  view  of  the  question 
hz&y  however,  been  taken,  which 
looks  upon  tlie  contract  between  A 
and  B  as  imposing  a  duty  upon  A 
to  pay  B'sdcbt  to  C,  from  which  the 
law  will  imply  a  promise  in  favor 
of  C.  Here  the  duty  and  the  prom- 
ise must  be  equal  to,  or  correspond 
with  each  other.  \\*hat  is  tlie  duty 
imposed  on  A,  and  where  is  the  im- 
plied promise  ?  The  duty  is  to  pay 
B*s  debt  to  C  instead  of  B  and  so 
relieve  B  from  all  liabilit\ ,  and  the 
implied  promise  arises  between  A 
and  C,  for  if  C  sues  A  upon  the 
promise  made  by  A  to  B,  (which  is 
impliedly  made  with  C)  he  must 
sue  him  as  liable  instead  of  B  and 
release  B. 

The  case  of  Bohanan  v.  Pope 
(1856),  42  Me.  93,  follows  this  prin- 
ciple. It  was  a  case  in  which  one 
Whitney  had  a  contract  with  the 
defendant  as  to  the  hauling  of  logs. 
Plaintiff  was  employed  by  Whitney 
to  haul  and  cut  the  logs,  and  not 
being  paid  brought  an  action 
against  the  defendant  to  recover  the 
amount  due  him.  Justice  May,  iii 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  proceeded  as  follows:— "It 
is  undoubtedly  true,  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  no  action  can  be 
maintained  upon  a  contract,  except 
by  some  person  who  is  a  party  to  it. 
But  this  rule  of  law,  like  most  oth- 
ers, has  its  exceptions ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, where  money  has  been  paid 
by  one  party,  to  a  second,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  third,  in  which  case  the 
latter  may  maintain  an  action 
against  the  first  for  the  money.  So, 
too,  where  a  party  for  a  valuable 
consideration  stipulates  with  an- 
other, by  simple  contract,  to  pay 


money  or  do  some  other  act  for  the 
benefit  of  a  third  person,  the  latter, 
for  whose  benefit  the  promise  is 
made,  if  there  be  no  other  objection 
to  his  recovery  than  a  want  of  privity 
between  the  parties,  may  maintain 
an  action  for  a  breach  of  such  en- 
gagement.** He  relied  upon  the 
language  of  Justice  BiGBLOW,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  Braver  v. 
Dyer{\%i\),  7  Cush.  (Mass.)  337, 
which  reads  thus  :— '*  It  [the  Tule] 
does  not  rest  upon  the  ground  of 
any  actual  or  supposed  relationship 
between  the  parties,  as  some  of  the 
earlier  cases  would  seem  to  indicate ; 
nor  upon  the  reason  that  the  de- 
fendant, by  entering  into  such  an 
agreement,  has  impliedly  made 
himself  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff, 
but  upon  the  broader  and  more  sat- 
isfactory basis,  that  the  law,  oper- 
ating on  the  act  of  the  parties, 
creates  the  duty,  establishes  the 
privity,  and  implies  the  promise 
and  obligation,  on  which  the  actioa 
is  founded." 

In  support  of  the  contention  that 
if  the  third  party  sues  the  prom- 
isor he  thereby  releases  the  person 
primarily  liable ;  Justice  May  in 
his  opinion  in  Bohanan  v.  Pope^ 
supra,  says  :  "While the  law  does 
this  in  fiivor  of  a  third  person, 
beneficially  interested  in  the  con- 
tract, it  does  not  confine  such  per- 
son to  the  remedy  which  it  so  pro- 
vides ;  he  may  *  ♦  if  he  choose, 
disregard  it  and  seek  his  remedy 
directly  against  the  party  with 
whom  his  contract  primarily  exists. 
But  if  he  docs  so,  then  such  party 
may  recover  against  the  party  con- 
tracting with  him,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  stipulation  in  the 
contract  had  been  made  directly 
with  him  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
a  third  person.  The  two  remedies 
are  not  concurrent  but  elective,  and 
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an  election  of  the  latter  implies  an 
abandoment  of  the  former. ' '  To  the 
aame  effect,  Todd  v.  Tobey  (1848), 
29  Me.,  219;  Moiley  v.  Manuf,  Ins. 
Co.  (1849),  Id.  337.  The  cases  of 
Johnson  v.  Collins  (1862),  14  Iowa 
63  ;  Thompson  v.  Bertram  {1863), 
Id.  476 ;  ScoiVsAdm'r  v.  Gill  et  al. 
(1865),  19  Id.  187 ;  Johnson  v. 
Knapp  (1873)  36  Id.  616  ;  Phillips 
AdmW  V.  Van  Schaick  6f  Wilcox 
(1873),  37  Id*  229 ;  Roberts  v. 
Austin  Corbin  6f  Co.  (186S).  26 Id., 
315,  support  this  view.  The  Iowa 
Code  of  Civil  procedure  provides : 
"  Section  2543.  Every  action 
must  be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of 
the  real  party  in  interest,  except  as 
provided  in  the  next  section," 
which  relates  to  actions  by  trustees, 
etc. 

The  case  of  National  Bank  v. 
Grand  Lodge  (1878),  98  U.  S.  123, 
was  an  action  brought  to  compel 
payment  of  certain  coupons  form- 
erly attached  to  bonds  issued  by  the 
Masonic  Hall  Association,  a  cor- 
poration existing  under  the  law^  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  in  relation  to 
which  bonds  the  Grand  Lodge 
adopted  a  resolution  as  follows: 
*'  Resolved,  that  this  Grand  Lodge 
assume  the  payment  of  the  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  bonds, 
iflaued  by  the  Masonic  Hall  Associa- 
tion, provided  that  stock  is  issued 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  by  said  asso- 
ciation to  the  amount  of  said  as- 
sumption of  payment  by  this  Grand 
Lodge,  as  the  said  bonds  are  paid." 
The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  de- 
livered by  Justice  Strong,  as  fol- 
lows: "The  resolution  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  bn*  -  ^  -  -^::cition 
made  to  the  Masonic  Hall  Associa- 
tion, and,  when  accepted,  the  re- 
solution and  acceptance  constitut- 
ed at  most  only  an  executory  con- 
tract inter  partes.  *  *  The  holders 


of  the  bonds  were  not  parties  to  it» 
and  there  was  no  privity  between 
them  and  the  Lodge.  They  may 
have  had  an  indirect  interest  in  the 
performance  of  the  undertakings 
of  the  parties,  as  they  would  have 
in  an  agreement  by  which  the  lodge 
should  undertake  to  lend  money  to 
the  association,  or  contract  to  buy 
its  stock  to  enable  it  to  pay  its 
debts  ;  but  that  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  privity  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  enforce  the  contract 
by  suits  in  their  own  names.  We 
do  not  propose  to  enter  at  large 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  inquiry 
how  far  privity  of  contract  between 
a  plaintiff  and  defendant  is  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  an  ac- 
tion of  assumpsit.  *  *  No  doubt  the 
general  rule  is  that  such  a  privity 
must  exist.  But  there  are  confe»> 
sedly  many  exceptions  to  it.  One 
of  them,  and  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent one,  is  the  case  where  under 
a  contract  between  two  persons, 
assets  have  come  to  the  promisor's 
hands,  or  under  his  control,  which 
in  equity  belong  to  a  third  person. 
In  such  a  case,  it  is  held  that  the 
third  person  may  sue  in  his  own 
name.  But  then  the  suit  is  found- 
ed rather  on  the  implied  undertak- 
ing the  law  raises  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  assets,  than  on  the 
express  promise.  Another  excep- 
tion is  where  the  plaintiff  is  the 
beneficiary  solely  interested  in  the 
promise,  as  where  one  person  con- 
tracts with  another,  to  pay  money 
or  deliver  some  valuable  thing  to 
a  third.  But  where  a  debt  already 
exists  from  one  person  to  another, 
a  promise  by  a  third  person  to  pay 
such  debt,  being  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  original  debtor,  and 
to  relieve  him  from  liability  to  pay 
it  (there  being  no  novation),  he  has 
a  right  of  action  against  the  prom- 
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isor  for  his  own  indemnity  ;  and 
if  the  original  crcilitor  can  also  sue, 
the  promisor  would  be  liable  to  two 
separate  actions,  and  therefore  the 
rule  is  that  the  original  creditor  can- 
not sue." 

Craginv,  Lovell  (1883),  109  U. 
S.  194,  followed  the  doctrine  laid 
rlown  in  National  Bank  v.  Grand 
Lxtdge,  supra.  In  this  case  an  ac- 
tion was  brought  against  Cragin, 
alleging  a  sale  of  a  plantation  by  the 
plaintiff  to  one  Fisk,  a  portion  of 
the  price  being  paid  in  cash,  and 
nine  notes  for  the  balance  payable 
in  successive  years,  secured  by  a 
mortgage  of  the  estate.  Plaintiff 
further  alleged  that  Cragin  had 
paid  the  first  three  notes,  and  that 
foreclosure  proceedings  had  been 
taken  for  a  balance  due  plaintiff  on 
the  notes.  That  subsequently  to 
the  purchase  by  Fisk,  Cragin  claim- 
ed that  Fisk  was  acting  merely  as 
agent ;  that  the  purchase  in  his  own 
name  was  illegal ;  that  the  money 
paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  and 
subsequently  was  Cragin*s;  and 
that  he  had  been  adjudged,  by  final 
decree,  to  be  the  legal  owner  of  the 
estate. 

The  plaintiff,  in  support  of  his 
right  of  action  against  Cragin,  re- 
lied upon  the  Louisiana  Civil  Code 
of  1870:  **  Art.  1890.  A  person 
may  also,  in  his  own  name,  make 
some  advantage  for  a  third  person 
the  condition  or  consideration  of  a 
commutative  conti«iOt,  or  onerous 
donation  ;  and  if  such  third  person 
consents  to  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantage stipulated  in  his  favor,  the 
contract  can  not  be  revoked." 
And  also  upon  the  Code  of  Practice 
of  that  State:  "Art.  35.  An  equit- 
able action  is  that  which  does 
not  immediately  arise  from  a  con- 
tract, but  from  equity  in  favor  of  a 
third  person,  not  a  party  to  it,  and 


for  whose  benefit  certain  stipula* 
tions  have  been  made  ;  thus,  if  one- 
stipulated  in  a  contract  entered  in- 
to with  another  person,  and  as  an 
express  condition  of  that  contract, 
that  this  person  should  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  on  his  account,  or  give  a 
certain  thing  to  a  third  person,  not 
a  party  to  the  act,  that  third  person 
has  an  equitable  action  against  the 
one  who  has  contracted  the  obliga- 
tion, to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
stipulation.'*  Justice  Gray  how- 
ever held  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Codes  did  not  apply  to  the  case, 
saying :  "  The  only  allegations 
touching  the  relation  of  Cragin  to 
these  notes  are,  that  in  a  suit  by 
him  against  Fisk,  he  alleged  that 
Fisk,  in  purchasing  the  land,  acted 
merely  as  his  agent,  and  that  he- 
owned  the  land  and  was  liable  and 
ready  to  pay  for  it.  *  *  If  this 
amounted  to  a  promise  to  any  one, 
it  was  not  a  promise  to  the  plain- 
tiff, nor  even  a  promise  to  Fisk  to 
pay  to  the  plaintiff  the  amount  of 
the  notes,  but  it  was,  at  the  utmost^ 
a  promise  to  Fisk  to  pay  that 
amount  to  him,  or  to  indemnify 
him  in  case  he  should  have  to  pay 
it." 

In  Pope  V.  PorUr,  (1887,  U.  S. 
Cir.  Ct.,  S.  D.  Iowa,  C.  D.).33  Fed. 
Repr.  7,the  plaintiff  was  a  mortgagee 
of  personal  property,  sold  by  the 
mortgagor  to  the  defendant,  who 
agreed  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt  as 
part  of  the  purchase  money.  Here 
Shiras,  J.,  states:  ''It  has  long 
been  the  settled  law  in  Io\va  that 
an  action  at  law  can  be  maintained 
upon  a  promise  made  by  A  to  B  to 
pay  a  debt  due  from  B  to  C,  provid- 
ed a  sufficient  consideration  is 
shown  to  exist."  The  cases  of 
Bank  v.  Grand  Lodge  (1878),  98  U. 
S.  123,  and  Cragin  v.  Lovell  [i^i)^ 
109  r,  S.  194,  suPra^  were  relied 
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upon  l>y  coonsel  for  the  defendant 
as  supporting  the  doctrine  that, 
nnder  the  facta  in  the  present  case, 
there  was  no  privity  of  action  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  learned 
Jndge,  however,  dismissed  this  con- 
tention by  showing,  that  in  Cragin 
V.  Lovell^  the  Hetcts  &iledtoshowan 
agreement  between  Cragin  and 
Pisk  that  the  former  should  pay  to 
the  mortgagee  the  debt  due  her. 
He  also  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  cases  cited,  "  the  prom- 
ise made  by  defendant  was  concur- 
rent with  and  dependent  upon  the 
contract  of  the  other  party,  and, 
being  an  executory  contract  be- 
tween the  intermediate  parties 
thereto,  a  third  p>arty  could  not  sue 
thereon,  without,  in  effect,  chang- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  contract.'* 
He  cites  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Stroxg,  in  National  Bank  v. 
Grand  Lodge,  supra,  as  stating  the 
doctrine  applicable  to  the  present 
case  and  shows  that  in  the  case  then 
before  the  Court  the  property  "  be- 
longed in  equity  to  the  plaintiffs ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  entitled, 
by  virtue  of  their  mortgage,  to  take 
possession  thereof,  to  sell  the  same, 
and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  due  them.  The 
defendant  came  into  possession  of 
these  assets  solely  through  the  con- 
tract he  made  with  Cheney  [the 
mortgagor],  whereby  he  assumed 
and  promised  to  pay  tlie  debt  due 
plaintiff*  as  part  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  com,  and  as,  by  means 
of  this  possession  thus  obtained,  he 
has  been  enabled  to  sell  the  corn, 
and  now  holds  the  proceeds,  he  is 
liable  to  suit  ot*  »^<'-*  '  "  ;.!-:ntiffs.*' 
This  view  is  taken  in  the  case  of 
Wood  V.  Moriarty  (1887),  15  R. 
I.  51S,  which  was  an  action  of  ^5- 
sumps  it  brought  by  plaintiff"  against 
the  defendant  to  recover  tlie  price 


of  lumber  furnished  to  one  Tibbetts 
for  use  in  the  building  of  defendant's 
houses.  There  was  a  written  in- 
strument executed  by  Tibbetts, 
transferring  and  assigning  the  con- 
tract to  defendant  in  consideration 
of  a  release  from  further  obligation 
under  it.  At  the  trial,  parol  evi- 
dence was  admitted  to  prove  the 
purchase  of  the  lumber,  the  excca- 
tion  of  the  release,  and  that  defend- 
ant, besides  paying  the  considera- 
tions mentioned,  further  agreed  to 
pay  all  bills  incnrred  by  Tibbetts  on 
account  of  the  contract.  It  was 
contended  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant, that  the  agreement  was 
within  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  being 
an  agreement,  not  in  writing,  to 
answer  for  the  debt  of  another. 
This  argument  was  however  met 
by  Chief  Justice  Durfee  in  these 
words,  "An  agreement  to  answer 
for  the  debt  of  another,  to  come 
within  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  must 
be  an  agreement  with  the  creditor. 
A  promise  by  A  to  B  to  pay  a  debt 
due  from  B  to  C  is  not  within  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  *  *  The  contract 
is  absolute  *  *  The  course  of  de- 
cision in  this  State  favora  the  cred- 
itor's right  to  sue,  and  in  principle, 
we  think,  recognizes  it,  though  it 
has  not  hitherto  extended  to  a  purely 
oral  contract.  *  *  He  cites  and  relies 
upon  Urquhart  v.  Brayton  (1878), 
12  R.  I.  169;  and  Merriman  v. 
Social  Manufacturing  Co,  (1S7S), 
Id.  175,  in  support  of  his  theory, 
and  remarks, — **  Courts  that  allow 
the  action  generally  hold  that  it  is 
not  affected  by  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  though,  *  *  they  do  not 
unite  in  the  reasons  which  they 
give  for  so  holding." 

A  somewhat  different  view  of  this 
phase  of  the  question  has  l>cc:i 
taken  in  some  of  the  Courts  in  this 
country,  liokliug  the  contract  with- 
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in  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  and  tliercfore  void  unless  in 
writing.  Thus  in  Connecticut,  the 
Court  has  decided  that  a  promise 
made  by  A  to  B  to  pay  B's  debt  to 
C  is  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds 
and  void  unless  in  writing.  This 
view  was  taken  in  Clapp  v.  Latuton 
(1S62),  31  Conn.  95,  an  action  of 
assumpsit,  alleging  a  promise  of  the 
defendants  to  pay  a  debt  due  to  the 
plaintiffs  from  the  firm  of  F.  &  W., 
with  a  general  count  for  money  had 
and  received.  F.  &  VV.  were  pub- 
lishers of  a  newspaper,  and  sold  out 
to  defendants,  I,awton  &  Wright, 
and  transferred  to  them  their  assets, 
including  the  debts  due  to  the  firm. 
As  part  of  the  consideration,  it  was 
claimed  that  defendants  agreed  to 
pay  the  debts  of  F.  &  W. ,  the  plain- 
tiff being  the  principal  creditor. 
The  Ci)urt,  however,  held  the  agree- 
ment to  be  void,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
plaintiffs  were  concerned,  by  the 
Statute  of  Frauds, ' '  Justice  DuTTOn 
remarking,  "It  would  seem  that 
the  mere  statement  of  the  case 
would  be  enough  to  show  that  it  is 
within  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Statute.  The  Statute  in  terms 
requires  written  evidence  of  any 
agreement  whereby  to  charge,  the 
defendant  upon  any  special  promise 
to  answer  for  the  debt,  default  or 
miscarriage  of  another."  Furtlicr 
he  contended  that  "the  promise  of- 
fered in  evidence  was  not  to  the 
jjlaiutiffs,  nor  intended  for  their 
bcnciil.  It  was  a  mere  arrangement 
for  their  own  purposes,  between  de- 
fendants and  F.  &  W.  The  consid- 
eration did  not  move  from  the  plain- 
tiffs." These  remarks  are  approv- 
ed of  by  Justice  BuTLER  in  Packer 
V.  Benton  (1868),  35  Conn.  343. 
The  earlier  easels  in  Tennessee  are 
to  the  same  effect ;  Campbell  v. 
Findhy  (1S42),   3  Humph.  (Tcnn.), 


330 ;  McAiisier  v.  Marb€rry(i^), 
4  Id.  426,  but  the  case  of  Moore  v. 
Stovaii{i8'j9),  2  Lea  (Tenn),  543, 
overrules  them  and  establishes  that 
such  a  contract  is  not  within  the 
Statute,  and  that  the  party  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  made  may  sue  thereon. 
There,  one  Johnson  bought  land  of 
the  plaintiff  and  gave  as  part  pay- 
ment  his  note,  a  lien  being  retained 
on  the  lace  of  the  deed  for  the  pur- 
chase  money,  Johnson  sold  to  de« 
fendant,  the  consideration  being  the 
assumption  by  defendant  of  the  debt 
to  plaintiffs.  Upon  a  rehearing. 
Justice  Freeman  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court :  "  The  ques- 
tion turns,  so  far  as  the  principle 
involved  is  concerned,  on  whether 
this  contract  is  within  the  Statute 
of  Frauds,  and  therefore  required 
not  only  to  be  in  writing,  but  sign- 
ed by  the  party  to  be  charged,  and 
also  made  direct  to  the  party  suing 
on  it.  ♦  *  Holding  the  decisions 
referred  to  [Campbell  v.  Findley, 
supra  and  Erwin  v.  Wagner  ( 1813), 
Cook  (Tenn.)  400]  not  to  be  in  ac- 
cord with  sound  principle,  the  only 
question  is,  whether  they  should  be 
overruled  or  remain  simply  because 
they  been  made.  We  think  they 
.  should  be  overruled  and  the  rule  of 
law  established  on  a  sound  basis. 
Several  considerations  lead  us  to 
this  conclusion.  The  question  is 
not  one  on  which  rights  of  property 
depend,  nor  will  titles  be  in  the  least 
affected  by  it.  It  will  in  our  judg- 
ment give  us  a  rule  on  Uie  subject, 
not  only  in  accord  with  sound 
principle,  but  be  in  accord  with 
other  principles  of  our  law,  well 
settled,  on  which  we  habitually  act. 
For  instance,  it  is  beyond  question 
that  in  a  court  of  equity  the  law  has 
been  long  settled  that 'where  a  ven- 
der has  sold  the  estate  without 
notice,  if  the  purchase  money  has 
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not  been  i>aid,  the  original  vendor 
may  proceed  against  the  estate  for 
his  Hen,  or  against  the  purchase 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
chaser for  satisfaction :'  3  Story 
Eq.  J.,  Ji232.  That  is  the  precise 
case,  with  the  additional  fact  that 
here  the  purchaser  has  expressly 
contracted  the  money  shall  be  paid 
by  him  to  the  original  vendor,  which 
makes  a  much  stronger  case.  The 
principle  in  such  cases  is,  that  the 
party  has  money  in  his  hands  which 
he  cannot  conscientiously  withhold 
from  the  other  party.  This  is  the 
law  in  a  court  of  equity,  but  why 
not  in  a  court  of  law  when  the  ac- 
tion of  assumpsit,  an  equitable  ac- 
tion in  such  cases,  entitles  the  party 
to  recover  that  which  he  equitably 
ought  to  have.  ♦  ♦  *  »  Lastly,  it 
attains  the  justice  of  the  case,  and 
can  do  no  harm  to  any  one  to  en- 
force the  solemn  contract  of  a  party, 
based  on  a  valuable  consideration, 
received  and  enjoyed  by  him." 

The  same  doctrine  is  upheld  in 
California,  where  the  Civil  Code 
gives  the  third  party  a  right  of  ac- 
tion upon  a  contract  made  express- 
ly for  his  benefit.  See  Section  1559 
of  the  Civil  Code  cited  with  Afc- 
Laren  v.  Hutchinson,  infra. 

The  rule  in  favor  of  such  actions, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  case 
of  a  party  incidentally  benefited  by 
the  contract.  Thus,  in  Chung  Kee 
V.  Davidson  et  at.  (1887),  73  Cal. 
522,  where  tlie  defendant  Cook  ex- 
ecuted a  deed  which,  upon  its  face, 
purported  to  be  an  absolute  con- 
veyance of  certain  property,  but 
was  in  fact  a  mortgage  to  secure 
certain  indebted  "^«  ^-  .  Cook  to 
the  defendants.  By  a  defeasance 
subsequently  executed,  it  was  agreed 
that  Cook  should  retain  possession 
of,  and  manage  the  property,  which 
consisted  of  mines  and  turn  over  to 


the  defendants  the  entire  result  of 
each  "clean  out"  of  the  "flumes 
and  under-currents  of  the  mines," 
be  applied  "to  the  defraying  of  the 
expenses  of  running  and  working 
said  mines,*'  and  "the  payment  of 
all  promissory  notes,  obligations, 
and  accounts  of  indebtedness  of 
whatsoever  nature,"  due  said  de- 
fendants. While  working  the  mine 
Cook  became  indebted  to  certain 
Chinamen  for  labor  done  and  labor- 
ers furnished,  and  gave  to  the 
Chinamen  a  written  statement  of 
their  indebtedness.  These  claims 
were  properly  transferred  to  the 
plaintiff,  who  brought  action  for 
the  amount  due,  alleging  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  or  writ- 
ten contract  they  were  entitled  to 
receive  the  amount  from  the  de- 
fendants and  Cook,  out  of  certain 
"gold-dust,"  the  result  of  a  clear- 
up.  Defendants  had  paid  several 
amounts,  upon  Cook*s  order,  had 
taken  a  sum  on  account  of  money 
due  by  Cook,  and  had  also  paid  an- 
other party's  account,  for  work 
done  for  Cook.  The  Court  held 
that  the  contract  was  not  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  benefit  of  the  plain- 
tiffs assignors.  On  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  made  expressly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parties  named  there- 
in ;  and  that  the  most  that  could  be 
said  was  that  it  was  a  contract  in- 
cidentally for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  worked  in  the  mine.  "It  is 
not  necessary,  that  the  parties  for 
whose  benefit  the  contract  has  been 
made  should  be  named  in  the  con- 
tract. It  must  appear,  however, 
by  the  direct  terms  of  the  contract, 
that  it  was  made  for  the  benefit 
of  such  parties.  It  cannot  be  im- 
plied from  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tract would,  if  carried  out  between 
the  parties  to  it,  operate  incidentally 
to  their  benefit." 
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The  action  was  brought  under 
the  Ci\nl  Code  of  the  Sute  which 
provides:  Sec.  1559.  *' A  contract 
made  expressly  for  tlie  benefit  of  a 
third  person,  may  be  enforced  by 
him  at  anytime  before  the  parties 
thereto  rescind  it." 

The  distinctions  taken  by  the 
various  courts  are  not  all  readily 
reconcilable,  yet  those  stated  by 
Justice  Sergeant  in  Blymire  v. 
BoisiU  (1837),  6  Watts  (Pa.)  182. 
would  seem  to  be  the  law  in  Penn- 
syl vania,and  to  have  been  generally 
follo¥red :  *'  If  one  pay  money  to 
another  for  the  use  of  a  third  per- 
son, or  having  money  belonging  to 
another,  agree  with  that  other  to 
pay  it  to  a  third,  action  lies  by  the 
person  beneficially  interested.  But 
where  the  contract  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  contracting  party,  and  the 
third  person  is  a  stranger  to  the 
contract  and  consideration,  the 
action  must  be  by  the  promisee." 
Quoting  the  language  of  Justice 
HuTTON  in  Hadfield  v.  Levis 
(1656),  Het.  176,  he  proceeds: 
'*  there  is  a  difference  where  the 
promise  is  to  perform  to  one  who 
is  not  interested  in  the  cause,  and 
when  he  hath  an  interest  In  the 
first  case,  he  to  whom  the  promise 
is  made,  shall  have  the  action,  and 
not  he  to  whom  the  promise  is  to 
be  performed.'* 

As  pointed  out  by  Justice  Wood- 
ward, in  Guthrie  y,  Kerr  (1878), 
85  Pa.  303  :  **  In  the  one  instance 
the  promisor  becomes  the  custodi- 
an and  trustee  of  a  fund  actually 
belonging  to  the  benciiciary.  In 
the  other,  he  undertakes  to  pay 
some  money  or  dp  some  act  in  con- 
sideration of  a  benefit  conferred  on 
himself."  In  Torrens  y.  Campbell 
(1874)  74  Pa.  470,  Justice  Mercur 
stated  the  first  branch  of  the  rule 
to  be  that  where  the  promisor  re- 


ceives money  or  peraonai  property 
to  be  converted  into  money,  in  trust 
for  a  third  party,  the  action  may 
be  sustained  in  the  name  of  the 
Utter." 

The  true  reason  given  for  this 
distinction  may  be  gathered  from 
the  opinion  of  Justice  Sergeant 
in  Blyfnirey.  Boistle  supra,  where- 
in he  says,  "  Where  one  person  con- 
tracts with  another  to  pay  money 
to  a  third,  or  to  deliver  over  some 
valuable  thing  and  such  third  per- 
son is  thus  the  only  party  in  inter- 
est, he  ought  to  possess  the  right  to 
release  the  demand  or  recover  it  by 
action.  But  when  a  debt  already 
exists  from  one  person  to  another, 
promise  by  a  third  person  to  pay 
such  debt,  being  for  the  benefit  of 
the  original  debtor,  and  to  relieve 
him  from  the  payment  of  it,  he 
ought  to  have  a  right  of  action 
against  the  promisor  for  his  own  in- 
demnity, and  if  the  promisor  were 
also  liable  to  the  original  creditor, 
he  would  be  subject  to  two  separate 
actions  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
same  debt,  which  would  be  incon- 
venient, and  might  lead  to  injus-  * 
tice."  The  case  of  Morrison  v. 
Beckey  (1837).  6  Watts  (Pa.)  349. 
supports  these  views. 

In  such  cases  the  consideration, 
to  use  the  words  of  Justice  Rogers 
in  Hindy.Holdship  (1833),  2  Watts 
(Pa.)  104,  "is  sufficient,  if  it  arise 
from  any  act  of  the  plaintifif,  from 
which  the  defendant  or  a  stranger 
derives  any  benefit,  however  small, 
if  such  act  is  performed  by  the 
plaintifif,  with  the  assent,  express 
or  implied,  of  the  defendant;  or 
by  reason  of  any  damage,  or  any 
suspension  or  forbearance  of  the 
plaintiffs  right  at  law  or  in  equity ; 
or  any  possibility  of  loss  occasioned 
to  the  plaintiff  by  the  promise  of 
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another,  although  no  actual  benefit 
accrues  to  the  party  undertaking.'* 
HosUtter  v.  Hollinger  (1888), 
117  Pa.  606,  was  a  case  in  which 
Johns., and  Jacob  Hostetter  each 
placed  a  certain  sum  in  the  hand  of 
their  brother  Henr}',  upon  his 
agreement  to  contribute  a  like  sum 
to  the  fund,  the  whole  to  be  for  the 
use  of  Maria  Baer  since  deceased. 
Maria  Bacr  was  not  a  party  to  the 
consideration,  and  was  in  some 
sense  a  stranger  to  the  contract. 
•*  Although  she  may  not  even  have 
known  of  the  transaction  between 
the  three  brothers,  yet,  if  the  con- 
tract was  wholly  for  her  own  bene- 
fit ;  if  the  control  of  the  fund  was 
wholly  relinquished  by  the  parties 
creating  it ;  and  Henry  Hostetter 
acted,  or  assumed  to  act,  as  her 
agent  in  receiving  and  holding  it, 
so  that  the  ownership  of  the  fund 
vested  in  her,  she  might  maintain 
an  action  in  her  own  name  when 
she  became  informed  of  the  facts. 
It  is  well  settled  in  a  series  of  de- 
cisions, that  he  for  whose  benefit  a 
promise  is  made,  may  maintain  an 
action  upon  it,  although  no  con- 
sideration pass  from  him  to  the  de- 
fendant, nor  any  promise  from  the 
defendant,  directly  to  the  plaintiff:" 
Clark,  J.  .citing  Hind  v.  Holdship 
(1833),  2  Watts.  (Pa.)  104 ;  Justice 
V.  Tallman  (i878),86Pa.  147  where 
the  defendant  had  promised  Wilson 
for  a  valuable  consideration  to  pay 
his  debt  to  the  plaintiff,  out  of  pro- 
perty placed  in  his  hands  by  Wilson , 
and  Tawnsetid  v.  Lang  (1875),  77  Id. 

143. 

The  distinctions,  which  arise 
where  the  con*'-**'-*-  -  '_.  \!Lk.  benefit 
of  the  contracting  party,  and  the 
third  party  is  a  stranger  to  the  con- 
sideration, are  perhaps  more  fully 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Kountz  v. 
HoUhouse  (1878),  85  Pa.  135,  where 


Campbell  and  Young,  bein;^  a-.-o- 
ciated  as  partners,  became  indent o  I 
to  Holthouse,and  Young,  by  a  writ- 
ten agreement,  sold  his  interest  to 
Kountz;  the  latter  assuming  ar.l 
agreeing  to  pay  Young's  indebtci!- 
ness.  Campbell  and  Kountz  con- 
tinued the  business.  Holthousc 
brought  action  against  Kountz  an«l 
the  Court  ruled  that  it  would  not 
lie.  Justice  Mercur,  saying: — 
' '  There  is  nothing  in  the  case  before 
us  indicating  that  the 'property  sold 
to  Kountz  was  to  be  delivered  over 
to  the  defendant  in  error ;  nor  that 
it  was  to  be  converted  into  money 
and  the  proceeds  be  paid  to  him ; 
nor  is  there  any  feir  inference,  *  * 
that  the  avails  and  proceeds  of  the 
property  and  business  should  pay 
and  discharge  the  debt  due  to  the 
defendant  in  error.  *  ♦  To  en- 
able the  third  person  to  sustain  the 
action,  money  or  property  must 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  defendant  for  his  use,  or  he 
must  have  become  a  party  to  the 
new  agreement.**  To  the  same  ef- 
fect are  the  cases  of  Torrens  v. 
Campbell  (1874),  74  Pa.  470,  and 
Blymire  v.  Boisile^  supra.  The 
cases  of  Torrens  v.  Campbell  and 
Kountz  V.  Holthouse  are  followed 
in  ZelVs  Appeal  {1SS6),  11 1  Pa.  537- 
Tlie  same  ruling  is  followed  in 
Ftacock  V.  JVilliams  (1887),  98  N. 
C.  324,  where  it  appeared  that  tlic 
plaintiff  had  furnished  lumber  to  a 
contractor,  to  be  used  upon  certain 
property  owned  by  one  Luke ;  tlut 
his  account  had  not  been  paid; 
that  the  defendant  contracted  witli 
Luke  for  a  note  of  |8oo  to  pay  otT 
and  discharge  *'all  liens  and  in- 
cumbrances whatever^*  upon  the 
said  property ;  that  plaintiff  liarl  a 
lien  on  the  property,  registcrc<l  b.va\ 
filed,  and  that  Luke  had  due  notice 
of  tlie  plaintifTs  claim  before  set- 
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tlemcnt  with  tlic  contractor.  Tlie 
defendant  had  stipulatc<l  after  pay- 
ment of  all  bills  to  surrender  to 
Luke  "full  and  free  possession" 
of  the  property,  "free  from  all 
Hens  and  encumbrances. "  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  Chief  Justice 
Smith  said,  that  "the  plaintiffs 
right  Df  action  rested  entirely  upon 
the  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
Williams  *  ♦  to  surrender  the 
house  to  the  owner  of  the  lot,  *  frtt 
from  all  liens  and  incumbrances 
whatever.'  *  *  The  defendant 
incurred,  under  this  agreement 
and  from  his  possession  of  the  note, 
no  personal  liability  which  the 
plaintiff  can  enforce  in  this  form  of 
action,  €a:  conlraciu.  The  agree- 
ment is  in  substance  one  for  the 
indemnity  of  the  owner  of  the 
property  against  its  being  subjected 
to  the  asserted  lien,  and  is  soUly 
between  the  parties  to  it,  with  wkotn 
the  plaintiff  is  not  in  privity,  *  ♦ 
Here  there  is  no  promise  to  pay  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  has  no 
funds  with  which  to  make  the  pay- 
ment, but  only  a  note  secured  from 
the  party  by  which  they  might  be 
derived." 

In  Alabama,  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent course  has  been  taken  by  the 
Courts,  for  in  Shotwell  v.  Gilkey 
(1S5S),  31  Ala.  724,  Justice  Walksr 
stated  the  law  as  follows :  ' '  Where 
one,  for  a  sufficient  consideration 
moving  from  another  indebted  to 
a  third  person,  promises  him  so  in- 
debted to  pay  his  creditor,  a  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  contract 
gives  a  right  of  action,  either  to  the 
promisee,  or  to  the  person  for 
whose  benefit  the  promise  was 
made."  See  also  Mason  v.  Hall 
{1857),  30  Ala.  599.  The  Civil 
Code  of  this  State  (Id.  1886,  p.  577) 
provides :  ' '  2594.  Actions  on  prom- 
issory notes,  bonds,  or  other  con- 


tracts, express  or  implied,  for  the 
payment  of  money,  must  be  prose- 
cute<l  in  the  name  of  the  party 
really  interested,  whether  he  has 
the  legal  title  or  not,  subject  to  any 
defense  the  payor,  obligor,  or  debtor 
may  have  had  against  the  payee, 
obligee,  or  creditor,  previous  to  no- 
tice of  assignment  or  transfer,  ex- 
cept that,  in  actions  npon  bills  of 
exchange  and  promissory  notes 
payable  at  a  bank  or  banking 
house,  or  at  a  designated  place, 
and  other  commercial  instruments, 
the  suit  must  be  instituted  in  the 
name  of  the  person  having  the 
legal  title."  The  meaning  of  tlie 
words,  "the  party  really  inter- 
ested," was  considered  in  Yerby 
V.  Sexton  (1872),  48  Ala.  311, 
and  was  thus  explained  by  Chief 
Justice  Peck:  "Where  the  dry 
legal  title  is  in  one,  and  a  clear, 
equitable  title  is  in  another,  wheth- 
er by  transfer,  delivery,  or  other- 
wise, to  whom  alone  the  money  be- 
longs, and  who  only  is  entitled  to 
receive  it,  and  authorized  to  dis- 
charge the  debtor, — in  such  cases, 
there  is  no  trouble  ;  the  action 
must  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
equitable  owner.  He  is  ♦  *  the 
party  really  interested.  But  where 
the  party  having  the  legal  title,  is 
also  the  only  party  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  money  and  discharge  the 
debtor,  although,  when  collected, 
he  holds  the  money,  not  for  his  own 
use  but  for  the  use  of  some  other 
person  or  persons,  and  to  whose 
use  he  is  to  apply  it  or  to  whom  he 
is  bound  to  pay  it, — in  such  cases, 
the  action  must  be  in  the  name  of 
the  party  having  the  legal  title." 

The  Code  of  Civil  procedure  of 
Arizona  provides:  "680.  Every 
action  shall  be  prosecuted  in  the 
name  of  the  real  party  in  interest, 
except  as  otherwise  prescribed. '  * 
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The  Revised  Statutes  of  Arkan- 
sas^ €^,  119,  Id.  1884.  p.  972,  pro- 
vide: "Sec.  4953.  Every  action 
must  be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of 
the  real  party  in  interest,  except  as 
provided  in  Sections  4935*  4936, 
and  4938." 

California  Courts  sustain  the 
right  of  the  original  creditor  to 
1>ring  his  action,  except  in  cases  of 
merely  incidental  benefit:  page  604, 
su^a. 

In  Colorado  such  actions  are  sup- 
ported, Justice  Weli«s,  in  Lehow 
V.  Simonion  (1877),  3  Colo.  346, 
after  quoting  numerous  decisions 
pro  and  r#»,  saying:  "The doc- 
trine of  the  last  [those  in  favor  of 
the  action]  quoted,  while  professedly 
an  anomaly,  seems  to  us  the  more 
convenient  It  accords  the  remedy 
to  the  party  who  in  most  instances 
is  chiefly  interested  to  enforce  the 
promise,  and  avoids  multiplicity  of 
actions.  That  it  should  occasion 
injustice  to  either  party  seems  tons 
impossible."  This  is  also  the  law 
in  South  Carolina,  Thomson  v. 
Gordon  (1848),  3  Strobh.  (S.  C.) 
196. 

The  Connecticut  courts  require 
the  promise  to  be  in  writing,  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds :  page  603, 
supra. 

In  Dakota  the  quesion  is  provid- 
ed for  by  the  Civil  Code,  which 
provides:  "{3499.  A contract,made 
expressly  for  the  benefit  of  a  third 
person  may  be  enforced  by  him  al 
any  time  before  the  parties  thereto 
rescind  it." 

In  Florida^  the  courts  uphold  the 

right  of  a  third  p*-^'-  * on  a 

promise  made  to  another  for  his 
benefit.  Hunter  v.  Wilson,  Stearly 
&  Co.  (1885),  21  Fla.  250,  but  there 
must  be  a  clear  intention  and  pur- 
pose upon   both  the    part   of  the 


promisor  and  promisee  to  benefit 
such  third  person  directly  and  prim- 
arUy:  WHght  v.  Terry  (1887),  23 
FU.  160. 

The  Code  of  Georgia,  (Id.  1882) 
provides :  **  J  2747.  If  there  be  a 
valid  consideration  for  the  promise, 
it  matters  not  firom  whom  it  is 
moved  ;  the  promisee  may  sustain 
his  action,  though  a  stranger  to  the 
consideration." 

In  Idaho,  the  Revised  Statutes 
(Id.  1887,  p.  380)  provide :  **  SEC 
3221.  A  contract  made  expressly 
for  the  benefit  of  a  third  person, 
may  be  enforced  by  him  at  any 
time  before  the  parties  thereto  re- 
scind it." 

In  Illinois,  the  distinction  be- 
tween simple  contracts  and  speci- 
alties, with  reference  to  this  right, 
is  abolished  by  Section  19,  ch.  no 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  that  State 
as  decided  by  the  case  of  Dean  v. 
Walker  (1883),  107  111.  540,  where- 
in Justice  Craig,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  Conrt  said: — "It  is 
said  a  third  party  cannot  bring  an 
action  in  his  own  name  on  a  contract 
under  seal  between  third  parties 
*  *  ♦  but  •  •  the  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law  on  that  sulject  has  been 
changed  by  Section  19,  chapter  no 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1874,  page 
776,  so  that  now  it  is  immaterial, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  suit, 
whether  the  contract  is  nnder  seal 
or  not."  The  section  referred  to 
reads  as  follows  : — **  19.  Any  deed, 
bond,  note,  covenant  or  other  in- 
strument under  seal  (except  penal 
bonds)  may  be  sued  and  declared  up- 
on or  set  off  as  heretofore,  or  in  any 
form  of  action  in  which  such  in- 
strument might  have  been  sued  and 
declared  upon  or  set  off  if  it  had  not 
been  nnder  seal,  and  demands  upon 
simple  contracts  may  be  set-off 
against  demands  upon  sealed  instm- 
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tnents,  judgments  or  decrees  (Rev. 
SUt.  ed.  1S89,  p.  1013). 

In  Hume  v.  Broweret  at,  (1887), 
25III.  App.  130;  Plbasants,  p.  J., 
said: — '*  It  has  long  been  settled 
that  a  third  party  may  sue  on  a 
simple  contract  entered  into  by 
others  for  his  benefit,  and  upon  such 
an  agreement  to  pay  all  the  debts  of 
one  party  any  creditor  of  such  party 
may  maintain  an  action.*'  He 
cited  Shober  v.  Kerting  (18S3),  107 
111.  344 ;  and  Snell  v.  Ives  ( 1877),  85 
Id.  379  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
and  followed /Van  V.  ^<i/ir^(i8S3). 
107  111.  540. 

The  Indiana  courts  uphold  the 
original  creditor's  action  if  there 
is  a  sufficient  consideration. 

In  Carnahan  v.  Touuy  (1884), 
93  Ind.  561,  Justice  Woods  states 
the  law  as  follows :  '*  In  an  action 
upon  a  contract  at  law,  strictly, 
privity  of  contract  is  essential  to  the 
right  of  action,  but  the  rule  in 
equity  is  different,  and  by  a  long 
line  of  decisions  *  *  this  court  has 
held  that  a  promise  of  one  person 
to  another  for  the  benefit  of  a  third 
may  be  enforced  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  latter  in  his  own 
name. ' '  To  the  same  effect,  Roden- 
barger  v.  Bramblett  (1881),  78  Id. 
213.  In  Worley  v.  Sipe  (1887),  iii 
Ind.  238,the  action  was  brought  by  a 
married  woman  against  the  defend- 
ant to  recover  a  sum  of  money 
which  she  alleged  he  had  promised 
to  pay  her.  It  appeared  that  her 
husband  was  the  owner  of  land,  and 
sold  the  same  to  the  defendant,  the 
consideration  being  a  promise  on 
his  part  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  the  plaintiff.  Chief 
Justice  2:oi,i«ARS  held  that  there 
was  a  sufficient  consideration  for 
the  promise,  namely,the  release  by 
the  plaintiff  of  her  inchoate  inter- 
est. 
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The  Iowa  courts  also  allow  the  ori- 
ginal creditor  to  sue  but  put  him  to 
an  election,  so  that  a  suit  against 
the  new  promisor  releases  the  origi- 
nal debtor  :  supra  ^  page  600. 

In  Kansas,  the  rule  may  be  taken 
as  well  settled,  that  third  parties 
not  privy  to  a  contract,  nor  to  its 
consideration,  may  sue  upon  it  to 
enforce  any  stipulation  made  for 
their  benefit :  Anthony  v.  Herman 
(1875).  14  Kans.  494;  Strong  ▼. 
^tfrry  (1885),  33  Id.  109;  Brenner 
V.  Luth  (1882).  28  Id.  583:  Life 
Assurance  Society  y  Welch  (1881). 
26  Id.362.  The  principles  governing 
these  cases  are  well  put  by  Justice 
Valbntinb,  in  Burton  v.  Larkin 
(1887)  36  Kan.  246,  quoting  the  case 
of  Simon  v.  Brown  (1877),  66  N.  Y. 
355,  where  the  following  language  is 
used:  '*It  is  not  every  promise 
made  by  one  to  another,  from  the 
performance  of  which  a  benefit  may 
inure  to  a  third,  which  gives  aright 
of  action  to  such  third  person,  he 
being  neither  privy  to  the  contract 
nor  to  the  consideration.  The  con- 
tract must  be  made  for  his  benefit 
as  its  object,  and  he  must  be  the 
party  intended  to  be  benefited. 
We  think  this  a  correct  statement 
of  the  law  *  *  Of  course  the  name 
of  the  person  to  be  benefited  by  the 
contract  need  not  be  given,  if  he 
is  6therwise  sufficiently  described 
or  designated.  Indeed  he  may  be 
one  of  a  class  of  persons,  if  the  class 
is  sufficiently  described  or  designa- 
ted. In  any  case  where  the  person 
to  be  benefited  is  in  any  manner 
sufficiently  described  or  designated, 
he   may  sue  upon  the  contntcL" 

These  views  are  supported  by  the 
case  of  The  Piano  Manufacturing 
Co.  V.  Burrows  (1888),  40  Kans. 
361 ;  and  the  very  recent  one  of 
Mumper  v.  Kelley  decided  March 
8, 1890  (Sup.  Ct.  Kans> 
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The  Civil  Code  of  Kentucky  pro- 
Tides — ••  J  1 8.  Every  action  must 
be  prosecuted  in  tlie  name  of  the 
real  party  in  interest,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  21." 

*  *  2  2 1 .  A  personal  representative , 
guardian,  curator,  committee  of  a 
personof  unsound  mind,  trustee  of 
an  express  trust.a  person  with  whom 
or  in  whose  name  a  contract  is  made 
for  the  benefit  of  another,  a  receiv- 
er appointed  by  a  court,  the  assign- 
ee of  a  bankrupt,  or  a  person  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  statute  to  do 
so,  may  bring  an  action  without 
joining  with  him  the  person  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  prosecuted." 

In  Allen  v.  Thomas  (i860),  3 
Met  (Ky.)  198  the  Court  upheld 
the  doctrine  (that  the  creditor  might 
sue),  as  •*  well  settled."  The  case 
of  Smith  V.  Smith  (1869).  3  Bush. 
(Ky.)  625  also  supports  the  rule : 
there  the  court  relied  upon  the 
above  section,  and  held  that  section 
33,  (Revised  Code,  1888,  {21)  did 
"  not  take  the  right  from  the  real 
party  in  interest  to  bring  the  suit 
in  his  own  name." 

In  Louisiana^  the  cases  of  The 
N.  O.  St,  Joseph's  Association  v. 
Marnier  (1861),  16  La.  Ann.  338, 
and  Ferguson* s  Succession  (1863), 
17  Id.  255 ;  and  the  Civil  Code  of 
i870>  Art.  1890,  and  the  Code  of 
practice.  Art.  35,  supra,  page  601, 
support  the  right  of  a  third  party  to 
sue  upon  the  contract. 

The  Maine  courts  proceed  upon 
the  ground  of  an  implied  promise 
and  a  consequent  release  of  the 
original  debtor :  page  599,  supra. 

In  Maryland,  the  case  of  Coates 
&  Brother  v.  Tfie  Penn.  Fire  Ins. 
Co.  of  Philadelphia  (1882),  58  Md. 
172,  supports  the  right  of  the  third 
party  to  bring  action  upon  the 
promise  made  for  his  benefit. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  earlier  cases 


would  seem  to  lead  to  the  cor.c'.o- 
sion  that  the  rule  of  law  in  t!:at 
State  was  that  such  actions  coul.l 
be  maintained,  for  in  Hall  v.  Miirs- 
ton  (1822),  17  Mass.  575,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Parker  said:  *'It  seems  to 
have  been  well  settled  heretofore 
that  if  A  promises  B  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  to  pay  C,  the  latter 
may  maintain  assumpsit  for  the 
money.  ♦  ♦  The  principle  of 
this  doctrine  is  reasonable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  the 
action  of  assumpsit  for  money  had 
and  received.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  that  action  is  sup- 
ported without  any  privity  between 
the  parties  other  than  what  is  creat- 
ed by  law.  Whenever  one  man  has 
in  his  hands  the  money  of  another, 
which  he  ought  to  pay  over,  he  is 
liable  to  this  action,  although  he 
has  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  party 
who  has  the  right.  When  the  fact 
is  proved  that  he  has  the  money, 
if  he  cannot  show  that  he  has  legal 
or  equitable  ground  for  retaining 
it,  the  law  creates  the  privity  and 
the  promise."  And  Justice  Bigb- 
W)w,  in  Brewer  v.  Dyer  (1852),  7 
Cush.  (Mass.)  337,  added  that,  "  it 
does  not  rest  upon  the  ground  of 
any  actual  or  supposed  relationship 
between  the  parties,  as  some  of  the 
earlier  cases  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, nor  upon  the  reason  that  the 
defendant  by  entering  into  such  an 
agreement,  has  impliedly  made 
himself  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff, 
*  *  but  upon  the  broader  and 
more  satisfactory  basis,  that-  the 
law  operating  on  the  act  of  the  par- 
ties, creates  the  duty,  establishes  a 
privity  and  implies  the  promise  and 
obligation,  on  which  the  action  is 
founded."  Tlie  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Shaw,  in  Carnegie  v.  Mor- 
rison  (i84i),2  Met.  (liaas)  381,  also 
supports  this  view. 
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The  opinions  <lclivcrc<l  in  the 
the  more  recent  cases  in  that  Stale 
would «  however,  seem  to  \>c  a'^ainst 
the  rijjht  of  a  thinl  party  to  sue 
upon  a  contract  made  for  his  l)cnc- 
fit,  for  in  the  case  of  F.Archange 
Bank  of  St,  Louis  v.  Rue  (1S71), 
IQ7  Mass.  37,  Justice  (»ray  defines 
ihe  law  thus:  '*The  general  rule 
of  law  is,  tliat  a  person  who  is  not  a 
party  to  a  simple  contract,  and  from 
whom  no  consideration  moves,  can- 
not sue  ou  the  contract,  and  conse- 
quently that  a  promise  made  by  one 
person  to  another,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  third  who  is  a  stran^i^er  to  the  con- 
sideration, will  not  support  an  ac- 
tion by  the  latter.  And  the  recent 
decisions  in  this  commonwealth  and 
in  England  have  tended  to  uphold 
the  rule  and  to  narrow  the  excep- 
tions to  it.*'  He  furtlier  adds  that : 
"The  unguanled  expressions  of 
Chief  Justice  Shaw  in  Carnegie  v. 
Morrison  and  of  Mr.  Justice  fiiGE- 
Low  in  Brewer  v.  Dyer^  supra  ^  to 
the  contrary,  *  ♦  were  afterwards 
♦  ♦  *  qualified,  the  limits  of 
the  doctrine  defined  and  a  disinclina- 
tion repeatedly  expressed  to  admit 
new  exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
in  *  *  Mellen  v.  Whipple  (1854), 
I  Gray  (Mass.)  317;  Millard  v. 
Baldwin  (1855),  3  Id.,  484;  Field 
V.  Crawford  (1856),  6  Id.  116  ;  and 
Dow  V.  Clark  (1856),  7  Id.  198. 
Those  judgments  have  since  been 
treated  as  settling  the  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts upon  this  subject."  He 
further  referred  to  Colburn  v.  Phil- 
lips (1859),  13  Gray  (Mass.)  64  ;  and 
Flint  V.  Pierce  (1868),  99  Mass.  68. 
Although  Justice  Gray  laid  down 
the  law  as  above,  yet  he  did  not 
overrule  the  exceptions  stated  by 
Justice  Metcalf  in  Mellen  v. 
Whipple,  supra,  that,  '*  IndcbiUtus 
assumpsit  for  money  had  and  receiv- 
ed can  be  maintained,  in  various  in- 


stances, where  there  is  no  actual 
privity  of  contract  Ijetwcen  tlie 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  where 
the  consideration  does  not  move 
from  the  plaintiff.  In  some  actions 
of  this  kind,  a  recovery  has  been 
had  where  the  promise  was  to  a  third 
person  for  the  benefit  of  the  plain- 
tiff; such  action  being  an  equi- 
table one  that  can  be  supported 
by  showing  that  the  defendant 
has  in  his  hands  money,  which, 
in  equity  and  good  conscience, 
belongs  to  the  plaintiff,  without 
showing  a  direct  consideration 
moving  from  him,  .or  a  privity 
of  contract  between  him  and  the 
defendant.  ♦  *  *  Cases  where 
promises  have  been  made  to  a 
father  or  uncle  for  the  benefit  of  a 
child  or  nephew  form  a  second  class 
in  which  the  person  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  promise  was  made  has  main- 
tained an  action  for  the  breach  of 
it.  The  nearness  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  promisee  and  he  for  whose 
benefit  the  promise  was  made  has 
been  sometimes  assigned  as  a  rea- 
son for  those  decisions."  3.  [Cases 
falling  within  the  decision  in  Brew- 
er V.  Dyer  ( 1 85 1 ) ,  5  Cush.  (Mass. ) 
337,]  "where  the  defendant  had 
the  use  and  occupation  of  land 
of  the  plaintiff,  *  *  under  a 
promise,  or  under  a  legal  liability 
to  pay  rent  for  it." 

The  case  of  Felton  v.  Dickinson 
(1813),  10  Mass.  287,  where  a 
promise  was  made  to  the  father  for 
the  benefit  of  his  son  when  he  should 
attain  his  majority,  supports  the 
second  exception.  The  Court  took 
the  view  that  "although  the  fatlier 
contracted  for  tlie  son,  yet  he  had 
a  view  to  the  son's  advantage,  and 
not  his  own,"  and  therefore  held 
the  son  entitled  to  recover  in  his 
own  name. 

The  principles  set  forth  in  Ex^ 
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zhange  Bank  of  Si.  Louis  ▼.  J^ice, 
supra,  are  followed  in  Carr  v.  Na- 
iional  Security  Bank  (1871),  107 
BiaflB.  43,  wherein  the  defendants 
-were  a  banking  corporation,  and 
the  firm  of  Lincoln  and  Company 
Jbad  been  accustomed  to  deposit 
money  therein,  and  draw  their 
checks  upon  the  same.  Lincoln 
and  Company,  in  consideration  of 
f6oo  paid  to  them  by  plaintiff, 
drew  their  check  upon  the  defend- 
ants for  the  like  sum ,  payable  to  the 
plaintiff's  order,  and  the  plaintiff 
<duly  presented  the  check  and  de- 
manded payment  which  was  re- 
iuaed,  although  the  defendants  had 
funds  in  hand,against  which  the  firm 
were  entitled  to  draw  to  a  greater 
amount.  Justice  Gray  here  points 
out,  that  here  there  was  no  trust  or 
position  of  principal  and  agent  estab- 
lished. ' '  The  relation  between  the 
defendants  and  the  drawer,  as  dis- 
closed in  the  declaration,  vras  sim- 
ply the  ordinary  one  of  banker  and 
customer,  which  is  a  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  not  of  agent 
and  principal,  or  trustee  and  cesiui 
que  trust.  *  *  The  money  de- 
posited becomes  the  absolute  prop- 
erty of  the  bankers,  impressed  with 
no  trust,  and  which  they  may  dis- 
pose of  at  their  pleasure,  subject 
only  to  their  personal  obligation  to 
the  depositor  to  pay  an  equivalent 
sum  upon  his  demand,  or  order. 
The  right  of  the  bankers  to  use  the 
money  for  their  own  benefit  is  the 
very  consideration  for  their  promise 
to  the  depositor.  They  make  no 
agreement  with  the  holders  of  his 
checks.  *  *  *  and  the  banker's 
promise  to  the  drawer  to  honor  his 
checks  does  not  render  them,  while 
still  liable  to  account  with  him  for 
the  amount  of  any  check  as  part  of 
his  general  balance,  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion of  contract  by  the  holder  also, 


unless  they  have  made  a  direct 
promise  to  the  latter,  by  accepting 
the  check  when  presented,  or  other- 
wise.*' The  question  of  the  right 
of  the  payee  of  a  check  does  not, 
however,  fell  within  the  purposes 
of  this  annotation  which  is  confined 
as  fej*  as  possible  to  the  question 
involved  in  the  principal  case, 
namely,  the  right  of  a  third  person 
to  sue  upon  a  contract  made  for  his 
benefit,  and  must  therefore  be  re- 
served for  future  consideration.  The 
still  more  recent  case  of  Morrili 
V.  Lane  (1883),  136  Mass.,  93,  is  to 
the  same  effect.  There  the  Court 
held  "  that  a  promise  made  by  A  to 
B  that  A  will  pay  unspecified 
amounts  of  money  to  various  per- 
sona not  named,  but  described  gen- 
erally as  of  a  certain  class,  will  not 
support  an  action  by  one  of  those 
persons  against  A,"  no  trust  arising 
from  such  a  promise.  See  further, 
as  upholding  the  liassachuaetts 
doctrine,  Rogers  v.  Union  Stone  Cb, 
(1881),  130  Mass.  581 ;  Prentice  v. 
BrimhaU  (1877),  123  Id.  291 ;  and 
Gamweli  v.  Pomery  (1876),  121  Id. 
207. 

The  Michigan  cases  would  seem 
to  follow  the  Bnglish  rule  as  it  ex- 
ists at  the  present  time.  Thus  in 
Pipp  et  at.  V.  Reynolds  et  at,  (1870), 
20  Mich.  88,  it  appeared  that  upon 
a  consideration  moving  from  one 
Ecklin,  the  defendants  promised  to 
perform  a  job  of  painting  for  the 
plaintiff,  which  Ecklin  had  pre- 
viously agreed  Mrith  the  plaintiffe  to 
do  for  them.  It  was  not  stated  to 
whom  this  promise  of  the  defend- 
ant was  made,  but,  generally  that 
by  means  of  the  premises,  promises 
and  undertakings  set  lortii  in  the 
declaration,  the  defendants  became 
liable  to  pay  to  the  plaintiffii  the 
money  thereby  sought  to  be  recov- 
ered.     The     Court    held    that— 
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'^though  as  between  Bcklin  and  the 
plaintiffii,  the  former  is  stated  to 
have  undertaken  to  perform  the 
work,  and  as  between  defendants 
and  Ecklin,  the  defendants  are 
alleged  to  have  promised  to  carry 
out  that  agreement,and  thus  making 
the  performance  of  Ecklin's  part  of 
the  first  agreement  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  second  agreement,  yet 
no  contract  relation  between  the 
parties  to  this  suit  in  respect  to  the 
last  agreement,  is  shown,  which 
could  entitle  the  plaintifib  to  re- 
cover damages  for  its  violation  by 
defendants.'* 

The  case  of  Turner  v.  McCarty 
(1871),  22  Mich.  264,  was  an  action 
of  assumpsit  for  work  and  labor 
done  and  performed  by  plaintiff  for 
the  contractor  for  street  paving,  the 
defendant  being  the  assignee  of  the 
original  contractor  with  the  city, 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  assignment 
to  him  had  agreed  with  the  assignor 
to  pay  all  sums  of  money  due  to 
persons  for  such  labor  as  had  been 
performed  by  the  plaintiff.  Chief 
Justice  Camtvbjx  declared  the  case 
*•  directly  within  the  principle  of 
Pipp  v.  Reynolds y^  supra.  These 
cases  are  further  supported  by  Hal- 
sted  V.  Francis  ( 1875) ,  3 1  Mich. ,  n 2, 
where  plaintiff  (Francis)  declared 
that  he  being  the  owner  of  a  note 
executed  by  one  Rice,  the  defen- 
dant Halsted,  in  consideration  of  the 
sale  and  delivery  by  Rice  to  defen- 
dant of  a  horse,  harness  and  buggy, 
undertook  and  promised  Rice  to 
pay  the  note  to  plaintiff  (Francis) 
and  take  up  the  same  at  maturity. 
The  Court  held  •'  The  only  contract 
alleged  and  proved  was  a  contract 
between  the  defendant  and  Rice, 
to  pay  the  note  of  the  latter  to  the 
plaintiff,  who  was  no  party  to  that 
contract,  who  .i;ave  no  consideration 
for,  and  was  in  no  way  f>ound  by 


it.  The  only  consideration  paid 
was  paid  by  Rice,  and  he  was  the 
only  party  to  be  injured  by  the 
breach  of  the  contract.  The  plain- 
tiff still  retains  the  note  and  Rice's 
liability  upon  it. ' '  These  decisions 
ioMom Brawny,  Hazen  (1863),  ii 
Mich.  219,  and  are  distinguished 
from  Osborn  v.  Osborn  (1877),  36 
Mich.  47,  in  which  the  plaintiff  was 
a  creditor  of  the  firm  of  Osborn,  P. 
&  Co.,  composed  of  the  defendants 
O.,  D.  &  P.  and  held  their  note  for 
the  debt.  P  sold  out  to  T  who 
agreed  to  assume  P's  share  of 
the  partnership  liabilities.  The 
new  partnership  paid  interest 
on  the  plaintiff's  claim  until  dis- 
solution, when  the  plaintiff  sued  the 
new  firm  upon  the  common  counts, 
and  also  specially  on  the  assump- 
tion by  the  new  firm  of  the  old 
firm's  debt  to  her,  and  the  promise 
to  pay  it.  The  circuit  judge 
thought  the  action  came  within 
those  cases  already  noticed,  but 
Chiefjustice  Cooi«BV,  drew  a  distinc- 
tion, saying: — "In  each  of  those 
cases,  the  plaintiff  counted  on  a 
promise  made  to  a  third  person,  not 
to  himself.  In  this  case,  the  plain- 
tiff counts  upon  a  promise  made  to 
herself.  ♦  ♦  There  is  certainly  evi- 
dence that  the  plaintiff  accepted 
the  new  firm  as  her  debtor  in  place 
of  the  old,  and  that  she  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hold  P.  liable  further. 

In  Minnesota,  a  stranger  to  a  con- 
tract and  to  its  consideration,  may 
maintain  an  action  to  enforce  stipu- 
lations in  it  made  for  his  benefit. 
Thus/xn  Jordan  v.  IVhite  {1^2),  20 
Minn.  91,  Justice  Berry  follows 
the  ruling  in  Sanders  v.  Clason 
(1868),  13  Minn.  379.  In  that  case, 
N.  B.  &  C.  L.  Clason,  beingindebt- 
ed  to  Sanders  &  Co.,  sold  and  de- 
livered to  M.  B.  Clason  their  stock 
in  trade  upon    the  consideration. 
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in  ptft,  of  Im  (IC  B.  CImoo's) 
promise  to  ptty  their  iadditediieas  to 
Sanden&Co.;  JmticeMrMfrj^w, 
after  remarkiiig  thegreatdtAemices 
in  tiie  ofnnioos  bodi  in  Rnglaiiii 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  cittng 
ParUf  ▼.  CUvdand^  LMwremu  ▼. 
Pox^  injra^  and  the  wofds  of  Mr. 
Arums  in  hit  work  on  Contracta 
{anU)  taj%— "  Under  these  cticom- 
stsncra,  in  Tiew  of  the  anthotities, 
we  axe  of  opinion  tibat  the  plaintifb 
f'ow  Tw<wf  ^*  this  action,  and  tibat 
the  comi^ainant  as  to  this  promise 
states  &cts  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  cause  of  action. " 

In  Mississip^^  the  couxts  uphold 
the  right  of  a  third  partj  to  sue, 
especially  iHien  the  contract  is 
"adopted  t>7  him,  or  where  he  has 
*  *  a  beneficial  concern  and  in- 
terest in  the  tiansaction  :*'  Sweat- 
man  V.  Parker  (1873),  49  Miss.  19 ; 
Bonner -9.  Marx  (1875),  51.  Id.  141. 

The  same  is  the  law  in  MUsamri, 
In  Pagers  ▼.  GosneU  (1875),  58 
Vio.  589,  Justice  WAGMmt  says,— 
"It  is  now  the  prevailing  doctrine, 
that  an  action  lies  on  the  promise 
msde  by  a  defiendant  upon  a  yslid 
consideration  to  a  third  penon  for 
the  benefit  of  a  plaintiff,  although 
the  plaintiff  wss  not  privy  to  the 
consideration."  He  cites  Meyers, 
/^mvi/ (1869),  44  Mo.  328;  Rogers 
and  Peaks.  GosneU  (1873),  51  Id. 
466 ;  and  Lawrence  ▼.  Pox^  infra^ 
in  support  of  his  opinion.  See  also 
SchusUr  V.  Kas,  City,  St  Jo,  (Sf 
Council  Bluffs  RR,  Co,  (1875),  60 
Id.  390 ;  Mosman  v.  Bender  (1883), 
80  Id.  579.  Prom  the  case  of  Rog- 
ers el  al,  V.  GosneU  (1873),  5^  ^o. 
466,  it  would  seem  that  either  party 
might  maintain  the  action,  for  "the 
courts  have  repeatedly  held,  that  a 
person  for  whose  benefit  a  contract 
is  made,  may  sue  in  his  own  name» 
when  it  appears  ou  the  (ace  of  the 


contract  that  he  is  the  beneficiary. 
This  was  the  law  before  our  code  of 
practioe  was  adopted,  and  that 
Code  allowing  a  trustee  to  sue,  has 
not  altered  this  rule.*'  The  provi- 
sion of  the  Code  referred  to  provide: 
"SBC1990.  Bvexyactioa shall  be 
prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  real 
party  in  interest,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  the  next  succeed- 
ing section,  but  this  section  shall 
not  be  drrmrd  to  anthociae  the 
assignment  of  a  thiug  in  action 
not  arising  out  of  a  contract*' 
And  Sue.  1991.  "An  executor  or 
administrator,  a  trustee  of  an  ex- 
press trust,  or  a  person  expressly 
authorized  by  statute,  may  sue  in 
his  own  name  without  joining  witii 
him  the  perK>n  for  whose  benefit 
the  suit  is  prosecuted.  A  trustee 
of  an  express  trust,  within  the 
weaning  of  this  section,  shall  be 
construed  to  include  a  perK>n  with 
whom  or  in  whose  name  a  contract 
is  made  for  the  benefit  of  another." 

The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of 
Montana  (Comp.  Stats.  Id.  1887, 
pp.  60,  61)  provides:  "Sac.  4. 
Bvery  action  shall  be  prosecuted  in 
the  name  of  the  real  party  in  in- 
terest; except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  thisacL"  And"SBC.  6.An 
executor  or  administrator,  or  trus- 
tee of  an  express  trust  or  a  person 
expressly  authorized  by  statute, 
may  sue  without  joining  with  him 
the  person  or  persons  for  whose 
benefit  the  action  is  prosecuted.  A 
trustee  of  an  express  trust,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section,  shall 
be  construed  to  include  a  person 
with  whom  or  in  whose  name  a  con- 
tract is  made  for  the  benefit  of 
another.*' 

In  Nebraska^  the  courts  have  fol- 
lowed the  rule  as  laid  down  in  the 
,  principal  case  and  the  cases  cited 
therein/ 5AamE^  v.  Meyer  (1886),  20 
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Nc^.  223,  Chief  Justice  Maxwku, 
saying  that,  "  where  one  makes  a 
promise  to  another  for  the  l)cnefit 
of  a  third  person,  such  thin!  person 
may  maintain  an  action  upon  the 
promise  though  the  consideration 
docs  not  move  from  him.  This,  we 
think,  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
law,  and  it  is  decisive  of  this  case." 
The  Code  of  Civil  procedure  of  that 
State  provides :  **  Sec.  29.  Every 
action  must  be  prosecuted  in  the 
name  of  the  real  party  in  interest, 
except  as  otherwise  provi<led  in 
Section  Thirty-two.  The  section 
referred  to  relates  to  actions  by 
trustees  and  others  standing  in  a 
fiduciary  position. 

In  Nevada^  such  actions  are  al- 
lowed even,  it  would  seem,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Statute  in  that 
State,  for  in  Miliani  v.  Tognini 
(18S5),  i9Nev.  133,  Justice  Leon- 
ard oljserves: — **  Besides  the  sta- 
tute which  provides  that  every  ac- 
tion shall  be  prosecuted  in  the 
name  of  the  real  party  in  interest, 
this  Court  has  held,  in  three  differ- 
ent cases,  that  the  beneficiary  nam- 
ed in  such  a  contract  may  maintain 
an  action  thereon  in  his  own  name.  * ' 
The  cases  referred  to  are  RutUing 
V.  Hackett  (1865).  i  Nev.  360; 
Alcalda  v.  Afora/es {iSSj), 3 Id.  132  ; 
and  BisAop  v.  Stewart  (1878),  13  Id. 
25.  The  Statute  referred  to  in  the 
above  case  (Gen.  Stat.  cd.  1885,  p. 
755)  provides: — **3026.  Every  action 
shall  be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of 
the  real  party  in  interest,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act." 

The  courts  of  New  Hampshire 
require  the  original  creditor  to  be  a 
party  to  the  arrangement,  or  to  sub- 
sequently adopt  and  assent  to  it; 
substantially,  they  insist  upon  a 
novation,  a  topic  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  article.  (See  page 
^S^,  supra.) 


The  Courts  of  New  Jersey  hold 
that  one  who  is  not  a  party  to  a  con- 
tract cannot  sue  in  respect  of  a 
breach  of  duty  arising  out  of  the 
contract  They  admit  there  is  a 
class  of  cases  in  which  a  person  per- 
forming service  or  doing  work  un- 
der a  contract  maybe  held  in  dama- 
ges for  injuries  to  third  penons 
occasioned  by  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct connected  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  contract,  these  being 
cases  where  the  duty  or  liability 
arises  independent  of  the  contract : 
Marvin  Safe  Co.  v.  Ward  (1884), 
17  Vr.  (46  N.  J.  Law),  19.  The 
case  of  Crawell  v.  Currier  (1876), 
12  C.  E.  Green  (27  N.  J.  Eq.)  152, 
would,  however,  seem  to  establish 
the  rule,  in  favor  of  such  actions  on 
simple  contracts,  "as  settled,  in  this 
State,  for  the  present  But  it  has 
never  been  understood  to  apply  to 
contracts  under  seal:*'  Vice  Chan- 
cellor who  also  referred  to  Joslin  y. 
A^.  y.  Car  Spring  Co.  (1873),  7  Vr. 
(36  N.  J.  Law)  141,  wherein  the 
Court  held  such  actions  maintaina« 
ble. 

The  Code  of  Civil  procedore  in 
New  Mexico  provides:  "{1883. 
Every  action  must  be  prosecuted  in 
the  name  of  the  real  party  in  inter- 
est, except  as  provided  in  the  next 
section.** 

The  theory  deducible  from  the 
New  York  decisions  would  seem  to 
be  this :  that  in  order  to  give  an  ac- 
tion to  a  third  party,  who  may  de- 
rive a  benefit  from  the  performance 
of  the  promise,  there  must  be, 
firsts  an  intent  by  the  promisee  to 
secure  some  benefit  to  the  third 
party,  and,  second^  some  privity 
between  the  promisee  and  the  party 
to  be  benefited,  and  some  obligation 
or  duty  arising  from  the  former  to 
tlie  latter  which  would  give  him  a 
legal  or  equitable  claim  to  the  bene- 
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fit  of  the  promise,  or  an  equivalent 
from  him  personally.  A  legal  ob- 
ligation or  duty  of  the  promisee  to 
the  beneficiary  will  so  connect  him 
with  the  transaction  as  to  be  a  snb- 
titnte  for  any  privity  with  the 
promisor,  or  the  consideration  of 
the  promise ;  the  obligation  of  the 
promisee  furnishes  an  evidence  of 
the  intent  of  promisee  to  benefit 
the  third  party,  and  creates  a  privi- 
ty by  substitution  with  the  prom- 
isor. A  mere  stranger  cannot  in- 
tervene ;  there  must  be  a  new  con- 
sideration or  some  prior  right  or 
claim  against  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties. 

In  Farley  v.  Cleveland  (1825),  4 
Cowen  (N.  Y.)  432 ;  affirmed  (1827), 
9  Id.  639,  Farley  sued  Cleveland, 
declaring  specially,  that  one  Moon 
had  given  the  plaintiff  a  promissory 
note ;  that  Cleveland,  in  consider- 
ation of  fifteen  tons  of  hay  sold  and 
delivered  by  Moon  to  him,  at  his 
instance,  had  promised  to  pay  the 
note  of  Moon  to  Parley.  The  Court 
heldthat  "in  all  these  cases  found- 
ed on  a  new  and  original  consider- 
ation of  benefit  to  the  defendant,  or 
harm  to  the  plaintiff,  moving  to  the 
party  making  the  promise  either 
from  the  plaintiff  or  the  original 
debtor,  the  subsisting  liability  of  the 
original  debtor  is  no  objection  to 
the  recovery.** 

The  principle  declared  in  this 
case  was  followed  in  Lawrence  v. 
/^!>jr(i859),  20  N.  Y.  268,  where  one 
Holly  loaned  to  the  defendant  $300, 
stating  at  the  time  that  he  owed 
that  sum  to  the  plaintiff  and  had 
agreed  to  pay  it  to  him  the  then 
next  day  ;  the  defendant,  at  the  time 
of  receiving  the  money,  promised 
to  pay  it  to  the  plaintiff.  A  non- 
suit was  moved  for  on  three  grounds, 
viz :  That  there  was  no  proof  tend- 
ing to  show  Uiat  Holly  was  indebt- 


ed to  the  plaintiff,  that  the  agree* 
ment  by  the  defendant  with  Holly 
to  pay  plaintiff  was  void  for  want 
of  consideration,  and  that  there  was 
no  privity  between  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant.  Justice  H.  Gray  re- 
fused the  non-suit,  and  said  that 
Farley  v.  Cleveland^  supra ^  "had 
never  been  doubted  as  sound  au- 
thority for  the  principle  upheld  by 
it,"  and  "put  to  rest  the  objection 
that  the  defendant's  promise  was 
void  for  want  of  consideration.*' 

The  argument  from  want  of  privi- 
ty was  met  by  Justice  Gray  in  the 
following  language : — "  I  agree  that 
many  of  the  cases  where  a  promise 
was  implied  were  cases  of  trusts, 
created  for  the  benefit  of  the  prom- 
isor. ♦  ♦  The  duty  of  the  Trustee 
to  pay  the  ustui  que  trusty  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  trust,  im- 
plies his  promise  to  the  latter  to  do 
so.  In  this  case,  the  defendant, 
upon  ample  consideration  received 
fix>m  Holly,  promised  Holly  to  pay 
his  debt  to  the  plaintiff ;  the  con- 
sideration received  and  the  promise 
to  Holly  made  it  as  plainly  his  duty 
to  pay  the  plaintiff  as  if  the  money 
had  been  remitted  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  and  as  well  implied  a 
promise  to  do  so  as  if  he  had  been 
made  a  trustee  of  property  to  be 
converted  into  cash  with  which  to 
pay.  The  fact  that  a  breach  of  duty 
imposed  in  the  one  case  may  be 
visited,  and  justly,  with  more  ser- 
ious consequences  than  in  the  other 
by  no  means  disproves  the  payment 
to  be  a  duty  in  both.  The  prin- 
ciple illustrated  by  the  example  so 
frequently  quoted  (which  concisely 
states  the  case  in  hand)  *  that  [when] 
a  promise  [is]  made  to  one  for  the 
benefit  of  another,  he  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  made  may  bring  an  ac- 
tion for  its  breach,  has  been  applied, 
to  trust  cases,  not  because  it  was  ex- 
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cltisively  applicable  to  those  cases* 
but  because  it  was  a  principle  of 
law,  and  as  such  applicable  to  those 
cases.*' 

While  this  was  the  opinion  of 
Justice  Gray,  Chief  Justice  John- 
son, and  his  associates,  Dbnio, 
Seu>bn,  Ai^len  and  Strong,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  promise  was  to 
be  regarded  as  made  to  the  plaintiff 
throngh  the  medium  of  his  agent, 
whose  action  he  could  ratify  when 
it  came  to  his  knowledge,  though 
taken  without  his  being  privy  there- 
to. 

Justice  CoMSTOCK  delivered  a 
dissenting  opinion,  wherein  he 
strongly  upholds  the  principles  of 
Tweddle  v.  Atkinson^  supra ^  as  fol- 
lows: '*The  plaintiff  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  promise  on  which 
he  brought  this  action.  It  was  not 
made  to  him,  nor  did  the  consid- 
eration proceed  from  him.  If  he 
can  maintain  the  suit,  it  is  because 
an  anomaly  has  found  its  way  into 
the  law  on  this  subject.  The  party 
who  sues  upon  a  promise  must  be 
the  promisee,  or  he  must  have 
some  legal  interest  in  the  under- 
taking." He  contended  that  Mel- 
ien  V.  Whipple,  supra,  was  a  trust 
case,  wherein  the  defendant  had 
money  in  his  hands  belonging  to  a 
trust  fund,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  duty  or  promise  in 
which  the  suit  is  brought,  and  that 
such  cases  were  not  authorities  for 
the  doctrine  in  question  and  did 
not  sustain  it. 

In  Vroomanv.  Turner  {iSj7),G^ 
N.  Y.  280,  the  action  was  to  fore- 
close a  mortgage  on  premises  which 
came  through  several  mesne  con- 
veyances to  one  Sanborn.  In  none 
of  these  did  the  grantee  assume  to 
pay  the  mortgage,  but  when  San- 
bom  conveyed  to  Turner  the  deed 
contained  a  clause  stating  that  the 


conveyance  was  subject  to  the 
mortgage,  "which  mortgage  the 
party  hereto  of  the  second  part 
hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay 
off  and  discharge,  the  same  form- 
ing part  of  the  consideration  there- 
of.** The  case  was  distinguished 
from  Latvrence  ▼.  Fox^  supra,  the 
Court  saying:  "The  rule  which 
exempts  the  grantee  of  mortgaged 
premises,  subject  to  a  mortgage, 
the  payment  of  which  is  assumed 
in  consideration  of  the  conveyance 
as  between  him  and  his  grantor, 
from  liability  to  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage  when  the  grantee  is  not 
bound  in  law  or  in  equity  for  the 
payment  of  the  mortgage,  is  found- 
ed in  reason  and  principle,  and  is 
not  inconsistent  with  that  class  of 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  held  that 
a  promise  to  one  for  the  benefit  of 
a  third  party  may  avail  to  give 
an  action  directly  to  the  Utter 
against  the  promisor.  *  *  To 
give  a  third  party  who  may  derive 
a  benefit  from  the  performance  of 
the  promise,  an  action,  there  most 
be, /r^/,  an  intent  by  the  promisee 
to  secure  some  benefit  to  the  third 
party,  and  second,  some  privity  be- 
tween the  two,  the  promisee  and 
the  party  to  be  benefited,  and  some 
obligation  or  duty  owing  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  which  would 
give  him  a  legal  or  equitable  claim 
to  the  benefit  of  the  promise,  or  an 
equivalent  from  him  personally. 
♦  ♦  A  legal  obligation  or  duty  of 
the  promisee  to  him,  will  so  con- 
nect him  with  the  transaction  as  to 
be  a  substitute  for  any  privity  with 
the  promisor,  or  the  consideration 
of  the  promise,  the  obligation  of 
the  promisee  furnishes  an  evidence 
of  the  intent  of  the  latter  to  benefit 
him,  and  creating  a  privity  by  sub- 
stitution with  the  promisor.  A 
mere   stranger   cannot    intervene. 
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and  claim  by  action  the  benefit  of 
a  contract  betureen  other  parties. 
There  must  be  either  a  new  consid- 
eration or  some  prior  right  or  claim 
against  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, by  which  he  has  a  legal  inter- 
est in  the  performance  of  the  agree- 
ment." 

The  more  recent  case  of  Todd  v. 
IVeder  (1884),  95  N.  Y.  181,  takes 
the  doctrine  as  well  settled  that  the 
right  of  a  third  party  to  maintain 
assumpsit  on  a  promise,  not  under 
seal,  made  to  another  for  his  bene- 
fit, as  now  the  prevailing  mle  in 
this  country. 

A  case  has  very  recently  been 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York  in  which  the 
sufficiency  of  consideration  was 
again  raised.  From  the  facts  it 
would  appear  that  the  defendant 
was  the  executor  of  one  Wright,  and 
that  the  testator's  brother,  who  was 
his  heir  at  law  and  next  of  kin,  con- 
tested the  probate.  A  compromise 
was  made  between  the  executor 
(the  defendant  in  the  present  ac- 
tion) and  the  brother  of  the  testator, 
that  the  objection  should  be  Mrith- 
drawn  in  consideration  of  the  de- 
fendant's paying  the  plaintiff  in  the 
present  action,  a  certain  sum. 
The  agreement  was  reduced  into 
writing  and  read  as  follows :  •  *  For 
value  received,  I  hereby  promise  to 
pay  to  Saint  Mark's  Church,  New 
Castle,  Westchester  County,  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  It  is 
understood  that  said  Church  will 
appropriate  the  interest  of  said 
money  to  the  improvement,  adorn- 
ment, and  care-taking  ofthe  church- 
yard of  said  church :  but  the  |iiy- 
ment  thereof  shall  not  be  exacted 
till  the  decease  of  Thomas  Wright 
[the  brother].  It  is  further  under- 
stood that  upon  the  execution  and 


delivery,  by  the  residuary  legatees 
named  in  the  will  of  Lewis  Wright 
[the  testator],  of  a  written  agree- 
ment or  of  a  sufficient  promise  to 
bind  them,  instead  of  the  under* 
signed,  to  the  above,  then  this  writ- 
ing shall  be  destroyed,  or  delivered 
to  the  undersigned,  Chas.G.Tecd." 
After  giving  the  definition  of  con- 
sideration as  in  Currie  v.  Misa 
(1875),  L.  R.,  10  Ex.  162,  as  follows: 
*'  A  valuable  consideration  in  the 
sense  of  the  law,  may  consist  either 
in  some  right,  interest,  profit  or 
benefit  accruing  to  the  one  party, 
or  some  forebearance,  detriment, 
loss  or  responsibility,  given,  suf- 
fered, or  undertaken  by  the  other," 
the  Court  proceeds:  '*  It  is  not 
essential  that  the  person  to  whom 
the  consideration  moves  should  be 
benefited,  provided  the  person  from 
whom  it  moves  is,  in  a  legal  sense, 
inj ured.  The  inj ury  may  consist  of 
a  compromise  of  a  disputed  claim» 
or  forbearance  to  exerdae  «  legal 
right ;  the  alteration  in  position  be- 
ing rq^arded  as  a  detriment  that 
forma  a  consideration,  independent 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  right  for- 
borne. *  ♦  As  recently  held  by  this 
Court,  [TaWv.  lVeder,supra,]a£bu 
a  careful  review  of  the  authorities, 
a  party  for  whose  benefit  a  promise 
is  made,  may  sue  in  assumpsit  there- 
on even  if  the  consideration  thereof 
arose  between  the  promisor  and  a 
third  person."  Rector  etc.  of  SL 
Mark's  Church  v.  Teed,  Ct  of  Ap- 
pl.,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  1890. 

In  North  Carolina^  the  comts 
uphold  the  doctrine,  it  would  seem, 
only,  upon  the  ground  of  money 
had  and  received  to  the  plaintiffs 
use :  Draughan  v.  Bunting  (1848), 
9  Ired.  (N.  C.)  10 ;  HaU  v.  Robin- 
son (1847),  8  Id.  56  ;  and  the  more 
recent  case  of  Peacock  v.  Williams, 
supra,  pai^cs  606-7,  while  noticing 
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the  want  of  privity,  confirms  the 
above. 

Tlie  Ohio  courts  recognize  this 
right  of  action  in  the  original  crwli- 
tor.  In  Trimble  v.  Strother  (1874), 
25  Ohio  St.  378Justicc  White,  said 
"We  do  not  question  the  former 
rulings  of  this  Court,  that  a  party 
may  maintain  an  action  on  a 
promise  made  for  his  l>enefit,  al- 
though the  consideration  moved 
from  another,  to  whom  the  prom- 
ise was  made.  But  this  rule  must 
be  understood  and  applied  with  its 
proper  qualifications.**  He  cited 
Bagaleyw  Waters  (1857),  7  Ohio 
St.  359 ;  Afiller  6f  Co.  v.  Florer 
(1864),  15  Ohio  St  151 ;  Brewer  v. 
Dyer  and  Millen  v.  Whipple^  supra ^ 
and  Thompson  v.  Thompson (\%^ii)^ 
4  Ohio  St.  333,  wherein  Chief 
Justice  Thurman  says:— "It  is 
well  settle<l  that  if  one  person 
makes  a  promise  to  another  for  the 
benefit  of  a  third  person,  that  third 
person  may  maintain  an  action  at 
law  on  tliat  promise." 

The  Oregon  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure provides  :  '*  {  27.  Every 
action  shall  be  prosecuted  in  the 
name  of  the  real  party  in  interest, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
Section  39,  but  this  section  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  as- 
signment of  a  thing  in  action  not 
arising  out  of  contract.  *  *  And  ]  29 : 
"  An  executor  or  administrator, 
a  trustee  of  an  Express  trust,  or  a 
person  expressly  authorized  by 
statute,  may  sue  without  joining 
with  him  the  person  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  action  is  prosecuted.  A  per- 
son with  whom  or  in  whose  name  a 
contract  is  made  for  the  benefit  of 
another,  is  a  trustee  of  an  express 
trust  within  tlie  meaning  of  tliis 
section.'*  Hence,  a  person  for 
whose  benefit  a  promise  is  made 
being  the  party  beneficially  interest- 


etl,  the  real  party  in  interest,  may 
bring  suit  thereon  in  his  own  name : 
Holladay  v.  Davis  (1873),  5  Or. 
43 ;  Baker  &  Smith  v.  Efrlin  (18S3), 
II  Id.  333;  even  though  the  con- 
tract be  under  seal :  Hughes  v.  Ore- 
gon Railway  and  Nav.  Co,  (1884), 
II  Id.  437;  Schneider  v.  White 
(1885).  12  Id.  503. 

The  Pennsylvania  cases  show  the 
rule  in  that  SUte  to  be,  that  where 
A  promises  B  to  pay  B's  debt  to  C 
out  of  funds  placed  in  his  hands  by 
B,  the  case  does  not  fall  within  the 
statute  of  Frauds,  and  therefore 
"  the  promise  is  not  simply  to  pay 
the  debt  of  another,  but  to  hand 
over  funds  appropriated  by  the 
debtor  himself  to  the  creditor  for 
whose  use  he  deposits  them.  In 
such  case,  the  creditor,  though  not 
present,  is  the  party  to  be  benefited, 
and  becomes  the  owner  of  the  fund 
thus  impressed  with  a  trust  for  him 
and  can  sue  for  it:  **  Justice  ▼. 
Tallman  (1878),  86  Pa.  147.  Chief 
Justice  Mercur,  in  Toztmsend  v. 
Long  (1875),  77  Pa.  143,  thus  states 
the  law  upon  this  point :  "  Where 
there  is  a  transfer  of  a  fund  to  the 
promisor,  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt  *  *  he  is  liable  to  tlie  creditor 
on  his  verbal  promise  made  to  the 
owner  of  the  fund  ;  or  if  property 
charged  with  the  payment  of  the 
debt  be  transferred  to  him,  on  hia 
promise  to  the  vendor  to  pay  the 
debt,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  by 
the  creditor.**  In  other  cases  it 
would  seem,  that  in  order  to  en- 
title the  third  party  to  sue  upon  the 
contract,  he  must  have  become  a 
party  to,  or  adopted,  the  new 
agreement :  supra ^  pages  605-6. 

The  Rhode  Island  courts  hold 
that  the  contract  is  not  within  the 
statute  of  Frauds,  and  generally  up- 
hold the  thinl  party's  right  to  sue: 
supra  t  page  602. 
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The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of 
South  Carolina  provides:  '*Sac- 
TiON  13a.  Every  action  miwt  be 
prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  real 
party  in  interest,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  Sbctxon  134;  but 
this  section  shall  not  be  deoned  to 
authorize  the  assignment  of  a  thing 
in  action  not  arising  out  of  contract. 
But  an  action  may  be  maintained 
by  a  grantee  of  land  in  the  name 
of  the  grantor,  or  his  or  her  heirs 
or  legal  representatives,  when  the 
grant  or  grants  are  void  by  reason 
of  the  actual  possession  of  a  person 
claiming  under  a  title  adverse  to 
that  of  the  grantor  at  the  time  of 
the  delivery  of  the  grant,  and  the 
plaintiff  shall  be  allowed  to  prove 
the  fiicts  to  bring  the  case  within 
this  provision."  And  the  case  of 
Brown  v,  O'Brien  (1845),  z  ^^ich* 
(S.  C.)  268,  supports  the  third 
party's  right  to  sue.  Thompson  v. 
Gordon  (1848),  3  Strobh.  (S.  C.)  196. 

The  Tennessee  courts  support  the 
right  upon  the  equitable  doctrine 
that  allows  an  original  vendor  to 
proceed  either  against  the  estate, 
or  against  the  purchase  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  sub-purchaser.  It 
looks  upon  the  action  of  assumpsit 
in  such  cases  as  being  an  equitable 
one,  entitling  the  party  to  recover 
that  which  he  equitably  ought  to 
have:  supra^  Pi^gea  693-4- 

The  Texas  courts  uphold  the 
doctrine  that  if  a  party  received 
money  from  A  to  pay  to  B,  the  lat- 
ter may  maintain  a  suit  against 
him  for  it.  And  if  one,  for  suffi- 
cient consideration,  undertake  to 
pay  a  debt  due  to  another  by  a  third 
party,  such  undertaking  is  not  • 
within  the  statute  of  Frauds :  Mon- 
roe v.  Buchanan  (1863),  ay  Tex. 
a47.  The  real  party  in  interest 
must  sue:  Thompson  v.  Cart- 
Wright  (T846),  I  Tex.  87. 


The  compiled  laws  of  Utah  (ed. 
1876,  p.  49a)  provide :  "  Sbction  4. 
Bvery  action  shall  be  prosecuted  in 
the  name  of  the  real  party  in 
interest,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  act" 

The  Vermont  courts  hold  that  if 
A  receives  property  from  B  to  con- 
vert into  money,  under  a  promise 
to  pay  the  debt  due  from  B  to  C, 
and  converts  such  piopeity  into 
money,  C  may  sue  in  his  own  name 
for  his  debt ;  but  where  the  contract 
is  special,  or  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
special,  it  can  only  be  sued  in  the 
name  of  the  party  with  whom  it  is 
made,  and  fix>m  whom  the  con- 
sideration moves:  that  after  the 
money  is  realized  it  becomes  ab- 
solutely the  money  of  the  plaintiff 
in  the  defendant's  hands,  and  the 
law  implies  a  promise  directly  from 
A  to  C :  Phelps,  Dodge  6f  Co.  v. 
Conani  df  Co.  (1858).  30  VL  277; 
CrampUm  v.  Ballard  (1838),  10  Id. 

The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of 
WaMmgUm  provides:  *'Sbciion 
4.  Bvery  action  shall  be  prosecuted 
in  the  name  of  Uie  real  party  in  in- 
terest, except  as  is  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law." 

In  West  Virginia,  Chap.  71  of 
the  code  provides :  "a.  An  immed- 
iate estate  or  interest  in,  or  the 
benefit  of  a  condition  respecting 
any  estate,  may  be  taken  by  a  per- 
son under  an  instrument,  althon^ 
he  be  nota  party  thereto ;  and  if  a 
covenant  or  promise  be  made,  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  a  person  with 
whom  it  is  not  made,  or  with  whom 
it  is  made  jointly  with  others,  such 
person  may  maintain  in  his  own 
name,  any  action  thereon  which  he 
might  maintain  in  case  it  had  been 
made  with  him  only,  and  the  con- 
sideration had  moved  from  him  to 
the  party  making  such  covenant  or 
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promise."  Johnson  v.  McClung 
(1885),  26  W.  Va.  659,  shows  the 
effect  of  this  section  to  be  not  to 
divest  rights,  but  to  afford  remedies 
to  parties  not  allowed  by  technical 
rules  of  pleading  at  common  law, 
and  interprets  the  section  as  read- 
ing thus :  '  *  If  a  covenant  or  prom- 
ise be  made  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
a  person  with  whom  it  is  not  made, 
or  (if  a  covenant  or  promise  is  made 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  person)  with 
whom  it  is  made  jointly  with  others, 
such  person  may  maintain  in  his 
own  name  any  action  thereon, 
which  he  might  maintain  in  case  it 
had  been  made  with  him  only,  and 
the  consideration  had  moved  from 
him  to  the  party  making  such 
covenant  or  promise.'* 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  Wiscon- 
sin (ed.  1889,  p.  1482)  provide: 
*  *  Section  2605.  Every  action  must 
be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the 
real  party  in  interest,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  section  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seven  ; 
but  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  authorize  the  assignment  of  a 
thing  in  action  not  arising  out  of 
the  contract.*' 


The  Revised  Statutes  of  Wyom- 
ing (ed.  1887,  page  558)  provide : 
"  Sbction  3382.  An  action  must 
be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the 
real  party  in  interest,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  the  next  two  following 
sections;  but  when  a  party  asks 
that  he  may  recover  by  virtue  of 
an  assignment,  the  right  of  set-off, 
counter-claim  and  defense,  as  al- 
lowed by  law,  shall  not  be  impair- 
ed." The  sections  referred  apply 
to  actions  on  bonds  and  by  execu- 
tors, officers,  trustees  and  so  forth. 

In  conclusion,  the  right  of  a  third 
party  to  sue  upon  a  contract  made 
with  another  for  his  benefit,  is  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  cases  where  assets 
have  come  to  the  promisor's  hands, 
or  under  his  control,  which  in 
equity  belong  to  such  third  party* 
and  that  upon  the  ground  of  an  im- 
plied promise,  and  also  in  cases 
where  the  plaintiff  is  the  benefic- 
iary solely  interested  in  the  prom- 
ise: supra  ^  pages  600-1,  BnAHen- 
drick  V.  Lindsay  ei  eL  (1876),  93 
U.  S.  143* 

Philadelphia.      Ernest  Watts. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  RECENT  DECISIONS. 

Bills  and  Notes. 

AUeration  ot  noXA  under  seal,  where  no  rate  of  interest  is  ex- 
pressed and  the  legal  rate  is  seven  per  cent,  by  an  addendum  placed 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  paper,  after  its  execution  and  delivery,  and 
not  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  note,  reciting  that  **  the  above 
note  is  to  be  accounted  for  with  interest  at  eight  percent,  per  annum, '  * 
which  addendum  is  signed  by  the  principal,  but  not  by  his  surety, 
discharges  the  latter  from  all  liability  ;such  addendum  is  not  anew 
contract  of  the  principal  alone,  but  onstitutes  a  material  alteration 
of  the  original  note.  Sanders  v.  Bagwell,  S.  Ct.  S.  C,  March  6, 
1890. 

Constitutional  Law. 

Peddling  wilhout  a  license  cannot  be  forbidden  by  a  State  statute 
to  citizens  of  another  State  ;  such  prohibition  is  an  interference  with 
interstate  commerce.  Wrought  Iron  Range  Co.  v.  Johnson,  S.  Ct. 
Ga.,  April  4,   1890. 
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RoUing  stock  of  a  foreign  railroad  company,  which  is  used  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  is  not  subject  to  taxation  by  a  State  in  which 
such  company  operates  a  leased  road.  Bain  v.  Richmond  &  D,  R. 
R,  Co.,  S.  Ct.  N.  C,  March  17,  1890. 

Criminal  Law. 

Confession  made  before  the  coroner,  by  a  person  arrested  for  mur- 
der, after  he  had  been  informed  as  to  his  right  to  testify  or  not,  and 
that  his  statement  might  be  used  against  him,  is  voluntary  and 
admissible  in  evidence  upon  his  trial,  although  he  subsequently  re- 
fuses to  sign  the  deposition  and  denies  having  made  it.  People  v. 
Cke^leau,  Ct.  App.  X.  Y.,  April  29,  1890. 

Deeds. 

Conveyance  to  a  man  and  his  wife  and  "the  survivor  of  them,  in 
his  or  her  own  right,**  gives  each  grantee  an  estate  for  life,  with 
remainder  in  fee  to  the  survivor.  Mittel  v.  Karl,  S.  Ct.  111.,  May 
14,  1890. 

Undue  influence,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  setting  aside  of  a  deed 
is  shown  by  the  following  facts  :  A  father,  acconiing  to  a  long- 
fixed  and  oft  expressed  intention  to  make  provision  for  his  natural 
daughter,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  conveyed  certain  land 
to  her  ;  his  legitimate  daughter  and  her  husband  afterwards  impor- 
tuned him  with  threats  to  have  the  land  reconveyed  ;  he  thereupon 
went  with  the  counsel  of  his  son-in-law  to  the  house  where  his  na- 
tural daughter  was  visiting,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  one  to 
represent  or  advise  her,  persuaded  her  against  her  will  to  sign  a 
•deed  which  he  had  taken  with  him,  already  prepared,  and  which 
reconveyed  the  land  to  himself ;  the  father  was  at  the  time  old  and 
'feeble,  and  died  only  a  few  days  afterwards.  Davis  v.  Strang^s 
Exer.,  S.  Ct.  App.  Va.,  April  10,  1890. 

Fire  Insurance. 

Liahility  upon  a  policy  for  $3000,  covering  twenty-one  difeent 
pieces  of  property,  worth  in  the  aggregate  $90,000,  and  insuring 
each  of  such  pieces  for  one-thirtieth  of  its  vsdue,  such  policy  also 
stating  that  the  company  should  be  liable  only  for  such  "proportion 
of  any  loss  as  the  sum  insured  bears  to  the  whole  sum  insured,*' 
and  the  total  insurance  being  $60,000,  will  be  fixed  at  one-twentieth 
of  the  total  loss  sustained.  Illinois  Mut,  Ins.  Co,  v.  Hoffman,  S. 
Ct.  ni.,  April  22,  1890. 

Machinery  in  a  mill  does  not  constitute  a  "mill  or  manufactory** 
within  the  meaning  of  a  clause  in  a  policy  rendering  it  void  "if  a 
building  covered  by  this  policy  shall  become  vacant  or  unoccupied, 
or,  if  a  mill  or  manufactory,  shall  stand  idle,'*  without  notice  to 
and  the  consent  of  the  company,  and  the  standing  idle  of  the  ma- 
chinery does  not  create  a  forfeiture.  Hatpin  v.  Ins.  Co.  of  North 
America,  Ct.  App.  N.  Y.,  2dDiv.,  March  21,  1890. 

Morocco  factory,  which  is  vacated  by  the  tenants,  and  its  key  given 
to  the  owner's  renting  agent,  who  visits  it  occasionally,  is  unoccu- 
pied within  the  meaning  of  a  clause  in  a  policy  making  it  void,  if  the 
building  become  vacant  or  unoccupied.  Hatpin  v.  Aetna  Fire  Ins. 
Co,,  Ct  App.  N,  Y.,  2d  Div.,  March  21,  1890. 
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Infants. 

Negligence  may  oe  attributed  to  a  child  seven  years  of  age  ;  the 
true  rule  is  that  a  child  is  to  be  held  to  the  exercise  of  care  for  its 
personal  safety  according  to  its  age,  experience  and  intelligence, 
and  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Chicago  City  Ry, 
Co.  V.  Wilcox,  S.  Ct.  111.,  May  14,  1890. 

Negligeiue  of  parents,  in  permitting  a  child  to  stray  beyond  their 
immediate  control  into  a  place  of  danger,  cannot  be  imputed  to  the 
child.     Id. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. 

Reduction  of  rent,  reserved  by  a  written  lease,  may  be  orally  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  the 
reduced  rent  has  been  paid  to  and  receipted  for  in  full  by  the  lessor, 
the  latter  cannot  revoke  the  agreement,  which  may  be  proved  by 
parol  in  defense  of  an  action  to  recover  the  full  amount  reserved  by 
the  lease.  McKenzie  v.  Harrison,  Ct.  App.  N.  Y.,  2d  Div..  April 
22,  1890. 

Life  Insurance. 

Phrases,  *' related  to,'*  **  relations,*'  and  **next  of  kin,"  when 
used  in  an  insurance  policy  or  certificate,  as  in  any  other  contract 
or  in  a  statute  or  will,  include  only  relations  by  blood,  and  not  con- 
nections by  marriage.  Supreme  Council  of  Chosen  Friends  v.  Ben- 
nett, Ct.  Ch.  N.  J.,  May  22,  1890. 

Master  and  Servant. 

Child  of  tender  years  may  recover  from  his  master  for  injuries  re- 
ceived from  machinery  which  the  master  negligently  ordered  him 
to  oil,  and  the  dangerous  nature  of  which  he  could  not  properly  ap- 
preciate, provided  he  used  due  care  according  to  his  capacity. 
Hinckley  \.  Horazdowsky,  S.  Ct.  III.,  May  14,  1^0. 

Lien  upon  cattle,  under  a  statute  which  gives  to  any  person  who 
shall  depasture  or  feed  any  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  or  other  live 
stock,  or  bestow  any  labor,  care  or  attention  on  the  same,  at  the 
request  of  the  owner  or  lawful  possessor  thereof,  a  lien  for  his  just 
and  reasonable  charges,  cannot  be  acquired  by  one  who  is  employed 
as  a  servant  to  tend  and  feed  the  cattle  of  his  master.  Bailey  v. 
Dazis,  S.  Ct.  Or.,  May  8,  1890. 

Mechanic's  Liens. 

Replacing  defective  hearths  previously  put  in  a  house  which  was 
otherwise  completed,  does  not  extend  the  time  for  filing  a  me- 
chanic's lien.  Harrison  v.  Women's  Homeopathic  Hospital,  S.  Ct. 
Pa.,  May  12,  1890. 

Mortgages. 

Acknowledgment  under  seal,  made  by  a  grantee  more  than  a  year 
after  the  execution  of  his  deed,  that  he  held  the  land  as  security  for 
a  note,  and  that  after  payment  of  the  note  he  had  no  further  right 
to  the  land,  does  not  prove  the  deed  a  mortgage,  unless  it  is  shown 
that  such  acknowledgment  was  made  under  an  agreement  entered 
into  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  deed.  Waters  v.  Crabtree^ 
S.  Ct.  N.  C,  April  21,   1890. 
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Real  estate  mortage,  made  by  the  owner  to  a  partnership  in  its 
firm  name,  to  secure  an  indebtedness  to  it,  and  duly  executed  and 
lecotded,  as  required  by  statute,  constitutes  a  valid  lien  upon  the 
property  in  iavor  of  the  firm.  New  Viemna  Bank  -v.  Johnson.  S.  Ct. 
Ohio,  April  29,  1890. 

Partnership. 

Agreement  between  two  persons  by  which  one  of  them  advances 
the  capital  and  the  other  perfonns  the  services  necessary  to  cany 
on  a  business,  the  capital  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  partnership  stock, 
and  the  balance  then  remaining,  after  payment  of  expenses,  to  be 
equally  divided  as  profits,  constitutes  a  partnership,  and  the  rda- 
tion  is  not  altered  by  the  fiurt  that  interest  is  charged  upon  the  ca- 
pital furnished.  Sontkem  FertUuier  Co,  v.  Reames,  S.  Ct.  N.  C, 
April  14,  1890. 

PuBuc  Officers. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  who  has  acted  upon  every  matter  of  dis- 
cretion in  considering  whether  the  United  States  is  indebted  to  a 
citizen  for  work  done  under  a  contract,  and  has  arrived  at  the  point 
where  the  only  act  to  be  performed  is  the  delivery  of  the  draft  for 
his  compensation,  which  act  is  purely,  ministerial,  may  be  com- 
pelled by  mandamus  to  make  such  delivery.  U.  S.  ex  ret.  Redfield 
V.  Windom,  S.  Ct.  D.  C,  May  5»  1890. 

Railroads. 

Injunction  will  not  be  granted  against  a  railroad  company  to  re- 
strain it  fipm  using  its  tracks  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  complain- 
ant's dwelling  in  making  up  its  outgoing  trains  and  in  unmaking 
its  incoming  trains,  in  doing  which  loud  noises  are  made  by  means 
of  the  cars,  engines  and  men,  smoke  and  steam  are  cast  off,  the 
dwelling  of  the  complainant  is  caused  or  vibrate  and,  when  the 
doors  or  windows  are  open,  smoke  and  steam  are  carried  therein,  so 
that  the  inmates  are  aroused  fix>m  sleep  and  the  complainant's  wife 
is  afiBicted  with  nervousness,  unless  it  be  also  shown  that  there  is 
some  abuse  or  negligent  use  by  the  railroad  of  its  franchise.  Beide- 
man  v.  Atlantic  City  RR.  Co.,  Ct.  Ch.  N.  J.,  April  18,  1890. 

Warning  is  not  required  to  be  given  to  passengers  on  board  a  rail- 
road train  before  starting  the  train  from  a  wood  station  where  it  has 
stopped  to  take  on  wood,  and  a  passenger  who  goes  upon  the  plat- 
form of  a  car,  after  the  train  has  stopped,  contrary  to  a  postea  no- 
tice warning  him  not  to  do  so,  and,  while  standing  there  without 
holding  on  to  the  railing,  is  thrown  off  by  the  starting  of  the  train 
and  injured,  cannot  recover  from  the  railroad  company,  although  no 
signal  for  starting  was  given.  Malcom  v.  Richmond  &  D,  R,  R. 
Co.,  S.  Ct.  N.  C,  March  31,  1890. 

Wills.' 
Erasure  by  a  testatrix  of  the  word  *'  fourteenth,"  without  ren- 
dering it  illegible,  and  the  interlineation  of  the  word  **  twelfUi," 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  increase  smaller  devises  to  larger 
ones,  is  inoperative  and  does  not  change  nor  revoke  the  provision 
of  the  original  will.  Gardiner  v,  Gardiner,  S.  Ct.  N.  H.,  March  14. 
1890.  James  C.  Sellers. 
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AMERICAN  RIGHTS  IN  THE  BEHRING  SEA. 

The  Behring  Sea  controversy  includes  two  questions — the 
one  of  fact,  the  other  of  law.  First,  is  the  suppression  of  un- 
authorized sealing  in  Behring  Sea  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  seal  fisherj'?  Second,  if  such  suppression  is  ne- 
cessary, have  the  United  States  the  right  to  suppress  it  at 
points  more  than  three  miles  from  land? 

The  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  letter  of  January 
22,  1890,  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  that  the  fur  seals  have 
been  exterminated  in  every  part  of  the  world  except  Behring 
Sea,  and  that  the  wanton  destruction  of  seals  in  that  Sea  by 
Canadian  vessels  during  the  last  four  years,  has  reduced  the 
product  of  the  fishery  by  forty  per  centum,  would  seem  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  first  question  must  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 

Assuming  then,  that  the  suppression  of  sea  fishing  for  seals 
in  Behring  Sea,  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  seals, 
let  us  discuss  the  legal  question  whether  the  United  States 
have  the  right  to  stop  such  fishing.  The  English  claim  is, 
that,  at  the  distance  of  three  niarine  miles  from  land,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  foreign  vessels  abrupt- 
ly ends,  that  beyond  that  limit  a  vessel  flying  the  British  flag 
may  with  impunity  commit  any  act  short  of  actual  piracy. 
The  American  position  is,  that  ownership  of  the  land  on 
which  seals  make  their  home,  carries  with  it  the  right  to 
protect  them  from  wanton  destruction,  even  beyond  the  thret- 
mile  belt 
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Whether  the  open  sea  is  susceptible  of  ownership,  is  a 
question  which  has  perplexed  jurists  and  drawn  nations  into 
war.  In  1609,  Grotius  published  his  celebrated  treatise  De 
Mare  Ubero^  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove,  both  by 
argument  and  authority,  that  the  sea,  being  the  common 
heritage  of  all,  could  not  become  the  property  of  any  one 
nation.  The  opposite  view  was  ably  maintained  by  Selden, 
in  his  Mare  Clausum^  published  in  1635.  Since  then  the 
controversy  has  been  carried  on  by  the  different  writers  on 
international  law,  the  old  arguments  and  the  old  authorities 
being  gone  over  again  and  again,  without  producing  unani- 
mity of  opinion. 

Nor  has  the  conduct  of  the  different  governments  been  any 
more  harmonious  than  the  writings  of  the  jurists.  The 
right  to  appropriate  part  or  all  of  the  sea  has  been  affirmed 
or  denied  as  suited  the  interest  of  each  particular  nation. 

Thus  England  has  always  claimed  supranacy  over  the  seas 
surrounding  her  coasts,  even  when  Van  Tromp  sailed  the 
English  Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  masthead,  while  dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  wars,  she  denied  the  right  of  the  Baltic 
powers  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  Baltic  sea. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  conflicting  arguments  and  inconsistent 
claims,  there  has  been  evolved  the  rule  that  each  maritime 
nation  has  the  right  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  some  part 
of  the  open  sea  adjoining  its  coasts.  But  how  bx  that  juris- 
diction extends,  has  not  been  exactly  determined.  The 
rule  is  stated  by  different  writers  to  rest  on  two  different 
principles  that  have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other. 
One  is,  that  the  jurisdiction  shall  extend  only  so  &r  as  its 
exercise  may  be  enforced  from  land,  that  is  to  say,  the  dis- 
tance of  a  cannon  shot  from  theshore — conventionally  spoken 
of  as  three  marine  miles,  though  modem  ordinance  have  a 
range  of  thrice  that  distance.  This  is  the  principle  on  which 
England  wishes  to  limit  our  jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea. 
The  other  principle  is,  that  the  jurisdiction  shall  extend  so 
i&r  as  is  necessary  for  the  due  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
nation  and  its  citizens. 
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In  most  cases  the  three-mile  liihit  is  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  it  has  therefore  been  adopted  and  enforced  in 
numberless  instances,  and  has  acquired  the  sanction  of  long 
established  usage.  But  where,  as  in  case  of  the  seal  fishery, 
police  powers  must  be  exercised  outside  the  three-mile  limit 
in  order  to  be  effective,  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine 
which  of  these  two  principles  should  prevail. 

As  there  is  no  good  reason  for  asserting  jurisdiction,  unless 
a  necessity  for  its  exercise  exists,  it  seems  to  follow  logically 
that  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  should  be  measured  by  the 
necessity  which  created  it  And  when  we  remember  that 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  this  jurisdiction  is  en- 
forced not  by  means  of  cannon  on  shore  but  by  means  of 
cannon  on  board  of  ships,  the  reason  of  the  three-mile  limit 
seems  to  have  but  an  unsubstantial  foundation.  Cessante 
ratione  legis^  ccssat  ipsa  lex. 

The  doctrine  that  sea  jurisdiction  is  coterminous  with  the 
necessity,  has  been  distinctly  recognized  and  adopted  by 
Great  Britain.  Thus  in  the  preamble  to  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  1878  (41  and  42  Vict  c.  73),  it  is  stated 
that— 

The  rightiiil  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  ex- 
tends and  always  has  extended  over  the  open  seas  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  of  all  other  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  to 
such  a  distance  as  is  necessary  for  the  defense  and  security  of  such  do- 
minions. 

It  has  also  the  authority  of  eminent  jurists.  It  is  said  by 
Chancellor  Kent: — 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  precise  or  determinate  conclusion,  amidst  the 
variety  of  opinions,  as  to  the  distance  to  which  a  State  may  lawfully  ex- 
tend its  exclusive  dominion  over  the  sea  adjoining  its  territories.  All 
that  can  be  reasonably  asserted  is  that  the  dominion  of  the  sovereign  of 
the  shore  over  the  contiguous  sea  extends  as  far  as  is  requisite  for  his  safety 
and  for  some  lawful  end  :     i  Kent  Com.  *2^. 

The  same  doctrine  is  thus  laid  down  by  Mr.  Chitty  : — 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  what  distances  nation  may  extend  its 
rights  over  the  sea  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Bodinus  pretends  that, 
according  to  the  common  right  of  maritime  nations,  the  Prince's  dominion 
extends  to  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  from  the  coast.  But  between  na- 
tion and  nation,  all  that  can  reasonably  be  said  is,  that  in  general  the  do- 
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minion  of  the  State  over  the  neighboring  aea  extends  as  fiu*  as  her  saSetf 
renders  it  necessary  and  her  power  is  able  to  enforce  it :  i  Chitty  Com. 
Law  99. 

In  Wbarton's  Digest  of  luternatioiial  Law,  section  32,  we 

find  this  statement: — 

The  limitation  to  three  miles  of  the  marine  belt  is  based  in  part  on 
treaty  and  in  part  on  cnstomary  law.  It  does  not  of  itself  prednde  the 
sovereign  of  the  shore  from  exercising  police  jurisdiction  over  any  de- 
structive agencies,  which,  no  matter  at  what  distance  from  the  shore,  may 
inflict  direct  injury  on  the  shore,  or  its  territorial  waters. 

In  the  case  of  Church  v.  Hubbart  (1804),  2  Cranch  (6 

U.  S.)  234,  Chief  Justice  Marshai«l  laid  down  the  law  as 

follows: — 

To  resson  from  the  extent  of  protection  a  nation  will  afford  to  foreigners 
to  the  extent  of  the  means  it  may  use  for  its  own  security,  does  not  seem 
to  be  perfectly  conect.  The  seizure  of  a  vessel  within  the  range  of  its 
cannon  by  a  foreign  force,  is  an  invasion  of  its  territory  and  is  a  hostile 
act,  which  it  ^  its  duty  to  repel.  But  its  power  to  secure  itself  from  in- 
jury may  certainly  be  exercised  beyond  the  limits  of  its  territory.  In  dif- 
ferent sess  and  on  different  coasts  a  wider  or  more  contracted  range  in 
which  to  exerdse  the  vigihuice  of  the  government  will  be  assented  to. 

It  is  to  be  lemembeied  that  this  statement  was  not  made 
indefiniseof  the  seiznie  of  a  foreign  vessel  by  onr  govem- 
menty  but  of  the  seizure  of  an  American  vessel  on  the  high 
seas  by  a  foreign  power,  so  that  the  language  used  could  not 
have  been  dictated  by  national  prejudice. 

The  doctrine  laid  down  in  Oturdi  v.  Hubbart  has  been 
acted  on  by  both  the  United  States  and  England.  The 
British  "hovering  act,"  passed  in  1736,  (9  Geo.  II,  c.  35) 
assumed  for  revenue  purposes,  a  jurisdiction  of  four  leagues 
from  the  coast,  by  prohibiting  foreign  goods  from  being 
transshipped  within  that  distance  without  payment  of  duties; 
and  Congress  in  1799  enacted  that — 

The  officers  oftherrvenoecnttersshaU  go  on  board  aU  vessels  which 
arrive  in  the  United  States,  or  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast  theieof, 
if  bound  for  the  United  States,  and  search  and  examine  the  same  *  * 
*  and  shaU  remain  on  board  such  vessels  until  they  arrive  at  the  port  or 
place  of  their  destination:    Rev.  Stat  {  2760. 

The  former  act  has  been  repealed  by  Parliament,  but  the 
right  to  enforce  it  has  never  been  disclaimed,  and  was  ex- 
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pressly  aixserted  by  Sir  William  Scott,  afterward  Lord 
Stowkll,  ill  the  case  of /^  Louis  (1817)  2   Dods.   Ad.   245. 

In  another  way,  too,  has  England  asserted  jurisdiction  be- 
yond the  tliree-mile  belt.  The  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon, 
which  extend  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  from  shore,  have 
been  repeatedly  leased  by  the  British  government  and  are 
now  conducted  by  the  government  itself  (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  vol.  5,  p.  364)  and  its  title  to  these  fisheries  is 
maintained  by  English  jurists :  Chitty  Com.  Law  98. 

So  that  if  the  decisions  of  Lord  Stowell  and  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  and  the  writings  of  Chancellor  Kent 
and  of  Mr.  Chittv,  are  authority,  and  if  the  practice  of  the 
English  as  well  as  of  the  American  government  counts  for 
anything,  then  the  doctrine  that  a  nation  may,  when  ne- 
cessary for  its  owh  protection,  exercise  jurisdiction  beyond 
the  conventional  three-mile  limit,  must  be  taken  to  be  a 
firmly  established  principle  of  international  law,  as  that  law 
is  understood  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England. 

IL 

In  an  English  review  of  Wharton's  Digest  of  International 
Law,  contained  in  the  Law  Magazine  and  Review  for 
November,  1889,  it  is  said  that  it  appears  from  the  well  sus- 
tained identity  of  language,  held  by  former  Presidents  and 
Secretaries  of  State,  that  the  historical  tradition  of  the  United 
States  is  in  favor  of  that  absolute  freedom  of  the  sea  outside 
the  three-mile  belt  which  is  contended  for  by  the  British 
government  in  regard  to  the  seal  fishery.  This  statement 
needs  modification.  If  we  examine  the  utterances  of  our 
Secretaries  of  State  from  Jefferson  to  Blaine  we  will  find 
that  while  accepting  the  three-mile  limit  as  the  ordinar>' 
rule  for  ordinary  purposes,  they  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
nile  has  its  exceptions,  or  rather  its  qualifications.  Let  us 
look  at  the  record. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  wrote 
to  the  French  Minister : — 

The  greatest  distance  to  which  any  respectable  assent  amonjar  nations 
has  been  at  any  time  given,  his  been  the  extent  of  the  hnman  sight,  esti- 
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mated  at  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  and  the  smallest  distance,  I  believe^ 
claimed  by  any  nation  whatever,  is  the  ntmost  fange  of  a  csnnon  btfl, 
usually  stated  at  one  sea  league.  Thechaiacter  of  our  coast,  remarkable 
in  considerable  parts  of  it  for  admitting  no  vessels  of  size  to  pass  near  the 
shores,  would  entitle  us  in  reason,  to  as  broad  a  margin  of  protected  navi- 
gation as  any  nation  whatever. 

Thus,  at  the  outset  of  our  diplomatic  history,  the  principle 
that  the  extent  of  a  nation's  jurisdiction  over  the  ocean  varies 
according  to  drcumstanoes,  was  distinctly  recognized. 

In  1807,  Mr.  Madison,  while  Secretary  of  State  under 
Jefferson,  in  instructing  the  American  Ministers  at  the 
Court  of  St  James,  wrote  as  follows: 

There  could  surely  be  no  pretext  for  allowing  leas  than  a  marine  league 
from  the  shore,  that  being  the  narrowest  aUowanoe  found  in  any  authori- 
ties on  the  law  of  nations.  If  any  nation  can  iairly  claim  a  greater  ex- 
tent, the  United  States  have  pleas  which  cannot  be  'rejected ;  and  if  any 
nation  is  more  particularly  bound  by  its  own  example  not  to  control  our 
claim,  Great  Britain  must  be  so  by  the  extent  of  her  own  claims  to  juris- 
diction on  the  seas  which  snmmnd  her. 

In  1863,  when  the  United  States  resisted  the  daim  of 
Spain  to  jurisdiction  over  the  sea  within  six  marine  miles  of 
the  shore  of  Cuba,  Mr.  Seward  admitted  by  implication 
that  the  jurisdictional  limit  might  be  varied  by  circumstances, 
for,  after  asserting  the  general  doctrine  of  a  three-mile  belt, 
he  adds: — 

The  underngned  is  tu  from  intimating  that  these  &cts  fiimish  conclus- 
ive reasons  for  denying  the  claim  a  respectful  consideration.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  very  cheerfully  proceeds  to  consider  a  farther  aigument,  derived, 
as  Mr.  Tassara  supposes,  from  reason  and  justice,  which  he  has  urged 
in  respect  to  the  claim.  This  ground  is,  that  the  shore  of  Cuba  is,  by 
reasons  of  its  islets  and  smaller  rocks,  such  as  to  require  that  the  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  Cuba,  in  order  to  purposes  of  effective  defense  and  police, 
should  be  extended  to  the  breadth  of  six  miles. 

Mr.  Seward  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question  of  &ct, 
whether  the  physical  conditions  of  the  Cuban  coasts  are 
such  as  to  require  an  extension  of  the  ordinary  maritime 
jurisdiction.  The  claim  of  Spain  is  rejected  by  him,  not  be* 
cause  the  argument  by  which  it  was  defended  was  invalid, 
but  because  the  assumed  &cts  on  which  that  argument  rested 
did  not  exist 
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In  1 886,  Mr.  Bayard,  in  discussing  the  right  of  fishing 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  after  asserting  the  steady  adherence 
of  the  United  States  to  the  doctrine  of  the  three-mile  limit 
adds: — 

It  is  true  that  there  are  qualifications  to  this  rule. 

From  these  quotations  it  may  be  seen,  that  while  the 
United  States  have  unifonnly  asserted,  in  no  uncertain  tones, 
their  jurisdiction  over  the  water  within  the  three-mile  belt 
adjoining  their  coasts,  they  have  repeatedly  admitted  that 
the  rule  may  be  so  qualified  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  as 
to  warrant  the  exercise  of  territorial  jurisdiction  beyond  that 
limit  So  that  our  present  claim  is  not  a  departure  from 
our  traditional  policy,  as  English  writers  on  this  subject  de- 
clare, but  is  merely  the  assertion  of  a  right  which  we  have 
never  denied,  but  which  we  have  seldom  been  called  upon 
to  affirm. 

III. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  question  under  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  international  law.  But  there  are  circumstances 
which  give  us  peculiar  rights  in  Behring  Sea,  and  we  can 
fedrly  claim  jurisdiction  over  its  waters  within  one  hundred 
miles  from  land  by  virtue  of  immemorial  use  with  the  tacit 
consent  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  admitted  by  Vattel,  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the 
freedom  of  the  sea,  that  the  exclusive  right  of  navigation  or 
fishery  in  the  sea,  may  be  gained  by  one  nation  on  the 
ground  of  immemorial  use  and  lost  by  others  by  non-user, 
when  such  non-user  assumes  the  nature  of  a  consent  or  tacit 
agreement:  Droit  dcs  Gcns^  book  i,  ch.  23,  §§  279-286. 
This  is  indeed  the  foundation  of  all  title  to  territorial  juris- 
diction whether  on  land  or  sea. 

That  our  right  to  jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea  outside  the 
three-mile  belt  has  this  foundation,  is  matter  of  history. 

In  1799,  the  Emperor  Paul,  of  Russia,  asserted  Russia's 
jurisdiction  over  Behring  Sea,  and  the  coast  of  North 
America  down  to  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  North   latitude. 
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This  daim,  so  £u:  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  was  never  dis- 
puted. In  1 82 1,  the  Emperor  Alexander  reiterated  his 
Other's  daim,  but  instead  of  confining  his  jurisdiction  to  the 
bounds  named  in  the  ukase  of  1799,  he  claimed,  in  addition 
to  Behring  Sea,  all  the  land  and  water  lying  North  of  a  line 
drawn  due  East  fix>m  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  in  latitude  51^,  thus  taking  in  the  entire  coast  of 
North  America  down  to  a  point  not  ^u*  from  the  present 
Northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  all  that 
part  of  the  ocean  lying  East  of  Behring  Sea.  To  appreciate 
the  di£krence  between  the  daim  asserted  in  1799  and  that 
put  forward  in  1821,  we  must  remember  that  the  curve  of 
the  Aleutian  Archipelago  forming  the  Southern  boundary 
of  Behring  Sea,  swings  so  far  to  the  South  that  the  Southern- 
most island  of  the  group,  in  latitude  51^,  lies  due  West  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  and  that  while  Bdiring  Sea  is  a  body  of 
water  having  well  defined  boimdaries,  being  cut  off  fipom  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  water 
East  of  Behring  Sea  is  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  nothing 
but  an  imaginary  line  to  separate  it  firom  the  rest  of  the 
ocean.  The  United  States  protested  against  this  unwarranted 
extension  of  Russian  territory,  asserted  their  right  of  navigat- 
ing the  Pacific  Ocean,  denied  Russia's  title  to  control  the 
ocean,  and  obtained  a  treaty  bora  Russia  conceding  fireedom 
of  navigation  in  the  North  Pacific.  But  neither  the  United 
States  nor  England  ever  denied  Russia's  daim  to  jurisdiction 
over  Behring  Sea  or  objected  to  her  exercise  thereof  In 
1825,  Great  Britain  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Russia,  in 
which  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  North  Pacific  was  con- 
<ceded  and  the  boundary  line  between  Russian  and  British 
America  was  defined,  but  in  which  no  provision  was  inserted 
which  in  any  way  modified  or  denied  Russia's  daim  of  juri^ 
diction  over  Behring  Sea.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  while 
England  reserved  the  right  of  navigating  to  their  mouths  all 
rivers  rising  in  her  territory  and  flowing  through  the  Rus- 
sian possessions  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  no  such  right  was 
reserved  as  to  the  great  Yukon  River,  a  stream  eighteen 
hundred  miles  long,  which  rises  in  British   territory   and 
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empties  into  Beliring  Sea.  Why  was  not  the  right  of  navi- 
gating this  river  reserved  by  England  unless  because  liehring 
Sea,  into  which  it  flows,  was  recognized  as  Russian  prop- 
ert>'? 

In  1867,  Russia  ceded  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  and 
with  it  transferred  all  her  rights  in  that  part  of  Behring  Sea 
lying  within  the  ceded  territory.  And  until  1886,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  subjects  o!  Great  Britain  to  hunt 
seals  in  Behring  Sea.  In  view  of  these  £icts,  it  does  not 
seem  strange  that  the  British  government  has  found  no  ade- 
quate answer  to  Mr.  Blaine's  question : — 

Whence  did  the  ships  of  Canada  derive  the  right  to  do  in  1886  that  which 
they  had  refrained  from  doing  for  nearly  ninety  years  ? 

The  Russian  ukase  of  182 1  did  not  wholly  close  Behring 
Sea  against  the  ships  of  foreign  nations,  but  it  did  forbid  all 
foreign  ships  h'om  approaching  within  one  hundred  miles 
of  the  shore,  a  regulation  which  subsequent  experience  has 
shown  to  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  seals  from  extermina- 
tion. Both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  recognized, 
respected  and  obeyed  this  ukase  as  long  as  Alaska  remained 
Russian  property'.  For  nineteen  years  after  the  session  to 
the  United  States,  England  did  not  infringe  its  restrictions. 
That  it  was  a  wise  regulation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
secured  the  preservation  of  the  seal  fishery.  That  it  was  a 
just  one,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  universally  ac- 
quiesced in  for  nearly  ninety  years.  -  That  it  was  a  lawfril 
one  under  the  principles  of  international  law,  it  has  been  the 
object  of  this  article  to  prove.  If  it  is  wise,  just  and  lawftil, 
it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  it 

Chicago,  111.  Louis  Boisot,  Jr. 
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Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota. 
STREISSGUTH  et  aju 

V. 

NATIONAL  GERMAN-AMERICAN  BANK. 

When  a  bank  receives  a  dxaft  for  coUectkin,  it  enters  into  an  implied 
contract  to  perfonn  soch  duties  as  are  neccaaary  fox  the  protection  of  the 


A  bank  is  not  exempt  from  the  principle  of  law,  that  every  person  is 
liable  for  the  acts  of  such  agents  as  he  iq»points  to  transact  the  bnainesa 
he  nndertskes  to  perform. 

Appeal  from  District  Court  of  Ramsey  Comity;  Brill^ 
Judge. 

The  complaint  set  forth  that  the  defendant  was  a  bank- 
ing corporation  organized  and  doing  business  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  as  a  national  bank,  and  that  the  plaintifib  were 
merchants,  copartners  engaged  in  business  at  St  Paul.  That 
it  had  been  the  custom  and  usage  of  the  defendant  for  more 
than  five  years  past  to  receive  fix>m  its  customers  and  pat-- 
rons,  among  whom  were  the  plaintiflfe,  for  collection  and  to 
collect  for  them,  all  drafts  and  checks  left  with  it  for  col- 
lection, and  in  collecting  the  same  fix)m  parties  at  a  distance^ 
to  transmit  the  same  to  the  correspondents  and  agents  of  the 
defendant,  located  and  doing  business  in  the  vicinity  of  and 
generally  nearest  to  the  party  or  parties  fix>m  whom  such 
collections  were  to  be  made.  In  November,  1888,  the  plain- 
tt£  drew  their  draft  upon  Kelley  and  Riley,  merchants  at 
Lake  Crystal,  Minnesota,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents,  payable  at  sight,  and 
delivered  the  same  to  the  defendants  for  collection,  who 
agreed  to  collect  the  same,  the  draft  being  made  payable  to 
their  order.  The  defendant  forwarded  the  draft  to  its  cor- 
respondent and  agent,  the  State  Bank  at  Lake  Crystal,  for 
collection,  who  presented  the  same  and  received  the  amount 
therein  stated  to  be  paid.  After  the  amount  had  been  paid 
to  the  Lake  Crystal  Bank,  it  became  insolvent,  and  never 
paid  and  was  wholly  unable  to  pay  the  amount  or  any  part 
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thereof.  The  plaintiffs  had  made  repeated  demands  for  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  collected,  but  the  defendant  refused  to  pay, 
and  this  action  was  brought  to  recover  the  amount  of  the 
draft  togetlier  with  interest,  costs  and  disbursements. 

The  defendant  denied  that  it  had  been  its  custom  to  col- 
lect all  checks  and  drafts  left  with  it  for  collection,  or  to 
guarantee  the  collection  thereof,  or  to  do  more  than  use  due 
diligence  and  exercise  ordinary'  prudence  in  making  efforts  to 
collect  the  same,  and  also,  that  it  ever  had  any  correspon- 
dents or  agents  for  the  transaction  of  such  business,  but, 
whenever  such  paper  was  received  for  collection,  it  had  for- 
warded the  same  to  the  nearest  bank  of  good  standing  and 
credit  to  the  party  or  parties  from  whom  such  collections 
were  to  be  made,  and  if  collected,  to  receive  the  proceeds  of 
said  drafts  or  checks  and  pay  them  over  to  their  customers, 
or  carry  the  proceeds  thereof  to  the  credit  of  customers  on 
their  books,  as  directed.  Defendant  also  denied  that  the 
State  Bank  was  its  agent,  and  alleged  that  at  the  time  the 
draft  was  forwarded  it  was  a  State  bank  of  good  standing 
and  credit,  and  averred  the  exercise  of  ordinary' care  and  pru* 
dence,  and  that  the  collection  was  in  its  ordinary  course  of 
business.  There  was  also  a  denial  of  the  receipt  of  any  con- 
sideration whatever,  such  collections  being  merely  for  the 
convenience  of  customers. 

The  Court  found  that  the  State  Bank  at  Lake  Crystal  was 
the  sub-agent  of  the  defendant,  and  that  the  defendant  was- 
liable  for  its  default  in  foiling  to  pay  over  the  money  collect- 
ed by  it,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiflfe. 

/.  B.  &  W.  IL  Sanborn,  for  appellant 

Young  &  LiglUncr,  for  respondents. 

Collins,  J.,  Feb.  24,  1890.  The  single  question  presented 
by  this  appeal  is  whether  a  bank,  with  which  a  customer  has 
left  for  collection  his  draft  upon  a  party  residing  at  some  dis- 
tant point,  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  feilure  and  default 
of  a  correspondent  to  whom  the  bank  has  forwarded  the 
draft  for  collection.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  appar- 
ently a  great  conflict  of  precedents  upon  this  precise  ques- 
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tion,  and  it  is  possible  that,  as  contended  by  the  appellant, 
the  weight  of  the  authorities,  numerically  speaking,  is  with 
the  proposition  that  when,  under  such  circumstances,  a  bank 
has  exercised  ordinary  care  and  prudence  in  the  selection  of 
a  correspondent  to  whom  it  transmits  a  draft,  bill,  or  note  for 
collection,  and  remittance  of  the  proceeds,  its  liability  ter- 
minates, because,  as  it  is  necessary  and  customary,  and  in  the 
usual  course  of  business,  for  banks  to  collect  through  cor- 
respondents, of  which  necessity,  custom,  and  course  of  busi- 
ness the  owners  and  holders  of  paper  have  full  notice  and 
knowledge,  it  must  be  held  that  they  have  assented  to,  and 
authorized  the  work  of  collection  through  others.  The 
question  involves  a  rule  of  general  application  and  of  com- 
mercial law.  As  it  concerns  trade  between  dififerent  and  dis- 
tant places,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  or  contract  or 
usage  which  has  obtained  the  force  of  law,  is  not  to  be  de- 
termined according  to  the  views  or  interests  of  any  particu- 
lar peisonsi  classes,  or  localities,  it  should  be  decided  acconi- 
ing  to  those  principles  which  govern  and  best  promote  the 
general  wel£a:e  of  the  entire  commercial  community,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  which  apply  to  all 
who  contract  to  perform  a  service. 

When  the  appellant  received  the  draft  for  collection,  it 
entered  into  a  contract,  by  implication,  to  perform  such  dut- 
ies as  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  customer.  It 
agreed  to  collect  the  paper  itself,  not  to  procure  the  services 
of  another  to  make  the  collection.  The  plaintiffi  had  no 
voice  in  the  selection  of  appellant^s  agent  or  correspondent, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  banks  and  banking-houses 
should  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  a  cardinal  and  well- 
established  principle  of  law  that  every  peison  is  liable  for 
the  acts  of  such  agents  as  may  be  appointed  or  designated 
by  him  to  transact  such  business  as  he  has  undertaken  to 
perform  for  others.  The  appellant,  having  undertaken  the 
collection  of  the  paper,  stands  in  the  attitude  of  an  indepen- 
dent contractor  who,  having  unrestrained  liberty  so  to  do, 
has  designated  a  sub-agent,  and  is  therefore  answerable  for  his 
neglect,  fisulure  or  de&ult     It  is  true  that  in  the  adjudicated 
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cases  cited  by  the  appellant  strong  arguments  are  found,  and 
cogent  reasons  stated,  in  support  of  its  position ;  but  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  conclusion  we  have  reached  is  the 
sounder  one  upon  principle.  It  is  also  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  courts  of  last  re- 
sort of  several  of  the  States,  including  that  of  the  great  com- 
mercial center,  New  York.  It  is  also  the  rule  in  England : 
Exchange  Nat.  Bank  v.  Third  Nat.  Bank  (1884),  112  U.  S. 
276;.  Allen  V.  Bank  (1839),  22  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  215;  Ayrault 
v.  Bank{\9>T2\  47  N.  Y.  570;  Simpson  v.  Waldby  (i886), 
63  Mich.  439;  Titus  v.  Bank  (187 1),  35  N.  J.  Law,  588; 
Reeves  V.  Bank  (1858),  8  Ohio  St  465;  Tyson  v.  Bank 
(1842),  6  Blackf.  (Ind.)  225;  Express  Co.  v.  Haire  (1863), 
21  Ind.  4 ;  Mackersy  v.  Ramsays  (1843),  9  Clark  &  F.  818; 
Van  Wart  v.  Woolley  (1824),  3  Bam.  &  C.  439. 
Judgment  affirmed. 

The  law  upon  the  question  of  the 
liability  of  a  bank  for  tlie  acts  of 
its  correspondents  is  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state,  yet  it  would  seem 
that  the  principal  case,  although 
not  supported  by  the  weight  of 
authority  declares  the  better  law. 

It  is  a  general  rule  of  law,  that, 
although  the  principal  is  not  ordi- 
narily liable  (for  he  sometimes  is) 
in  a  criminal  suit,  for  the  acts  or 
misdeeds  of  his  agent,  unless,  in- 
deed he  has  authorized  or  co-oper- 
ated in  those  acts  or  misdeeds ; 
yet,  he  is  held  liable  to  third  per- 
sons in  a  civil  suit  for  the  frauds, 
deceits,  concealments,  misrepresen- 
tations, torts,  negligences,  and 
other  malfeasances,  or  misfeasances 
and  omissions  of  duty,  of  his  agent, 
in  the  course  of  his  employment, 
although  the  principal  did  not 
authorize,  or  justify,  or  participate 
in,  or,  indeed,  know  of  such  mis- 
conduct, or  even  if  he  forbade  the 
acts,  or  disapproved  of  them  :  Story 
'  on  Agency  ?  452.'  The  maxim  is 
**  respondeat  superior ^^^  and  as  ex- 


pressed by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Kenyon  in  Ellis  ▼.  Turner  i\%oo\ 
8  Term.  533, — *•  The  defendants 
are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
servants  in  those  things  that  respect 
his  duty  under  them,  though  they 
are  not  answerable  for  his  miscon- 
duct in  those  things  that  do  not  re- 
spect their  duty  to  them:"  This 
liability  of  the  principal  for  the 
misfeasances,  and  negligences,  and 
torts  of  his  agents  and  servants,  ex- 
tends not  only  to  the  injuries  and 
wrongs  of  the  agent  who  is  immed- 
iately employed  by  the  principal  in 
a  particular  business,  but  also  to  the 
injuries  and  wrongs  done  by  others, 
who  are  employed  by  that  agent 
under  him,  or  with  whom  he  con- 
tracts for  the  performance  of  the 
business ;  for  the  liability  reaches 
through  all  the  stages  of  the  serv- 
ice :  Story,  \  454. 

The  law,  as  thus  defined,  was  ap- 
plied in  the  principal  case  to  a  bank, 
with  which  a  customer  had  led  for 
collection,  his  draft  upon  a  party 
residing  at  a  distance.  In  principle. 
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SB  well  as  theory,  it  would  seem 
that  such  decision  iscorrect,  for  the 
maziin,  respondeai  superior^  is  of 
uniTersal  application,  and  quifacit 
per  alium  facU  per  se^  is  the  rule 
applicable  to  all  cases  in  which  one 
engages  another  to  perfonn  an  nn- 
deitaking  or  a  servioe  for  him. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
oonita  in  this  oonntry  are  much  di-  , 
Tided  in  opinion  npon  the  qtiestion, 
And  numerically  speaking,  their  de- 
cisions may  be  said  to  be  against 
the  principle  above  laid  down ;  so 
mnch  so,  that  only  five  of  the 
States  support  this  ruling ;  yet  ttfe 
5u:t  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
their  decisions  although  in  the  mi- 
nority are  supported  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  theory  contended  for  by  the 
bank  in  the  principal  case,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  the  de- 
cisions in  the  State  Courts,  is,  that  a 
\  bank,  receiving  from  its  cus- 
I  foreign  paper  for  collection , 
is  ndieved  from  liability,  if,  in  the 
selection  of  its  correspondents  to 
whom  it  entrusts  its  business,  it  ez- 
erdses  due  care  and  prudence,  and 
gives  proper  instructions  to  collect 
and  remit. 

The  courts  which  support  the 
hitter  doctrine  do  so  on  the  ground, 
that  the  customer  has  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  usage  and  custom 
of  banks,  that  correspondents  irill 
be  selected,  and  impliedly  authori- 
zes the  employment  of  a  sub-agent, 
and  that  being  so  selected  and  em- 
ployed, there  is  a  privity  between 
the  customer  and  the  .sub-agent, 
which  relieves  the  bank  first  in- 
trusted fiiom  all  liability.  They 
likewise  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  caj|e  of  a  home  and  that  of  a 
foreign  bill.  They  admit  that  in 
the  former  case  the  bank  would  be 
liable  for  the  acts  and  defiiults  of  its 


servants  or  agents  to  whose  cue 
such  paper  is  consigned  for  collec- 
tion, yet  deny  that  the  same  princi- 
ples of  law  should  govern  the  Utter 
case,  and  that  npon  the  gnrand  of 
usage  and  knowledge  and  implied 
authority  as  above  stated.  It  is 
submitted  that  such  distinction  is 
not  feasible  and  that  it  is  contrary  to 
aU  sound  principles  of  law.  Why 
should  a  person  be  made  liable  for 
the  acts  of  his  agentsor  servants  in 
one  case  and  not  in  the  other?  It 
would  seem  that  the  foreign  corres- 
pondent is  as  much  the  agent  of  the 
bank  as  one  of  its  home  officers  is. 
In  eacb  case  the  bank  emj^j^s 
some  agent  or 'servant  to  txansact 
its  business,  and  therefore  the  suae 
principles  ong^t  to  apply  in  both 

The  tjuestion  ofconsiderBtionhas 
been  urged  as  an  answer  to  this 
theory , and  on  this  ground,  namdy, 
that  in  the  case  of  a  home  bill,  the 
bank  receives  the  comnuasioa  00 
collection,  while  in  that  of  a  for- 
eign one  the  correspondent  recetvcs 
it ;   thus,  in   TUus  6f  Scudder  v. 
The  Mechanics'    Naiional  Bank 
(1871).  35  N.  J.  Law  (6   Vnwm.) 
588,  it  was  relied  upon  by  the  de- 
fendant, but  the  Chancellor  held 
the  point  was  not  vrell   taken  as 
"  the  consideration  set   forth  sod 
proved  that  the  plaintifBi  vrere  deal- 
ers in  the  bank,  and  kept  their  de-' 
posits  there,  and  gave  their  checks 
upon  New  York,  by  which  the  de- 
fendants had  the  advantage  of  the 
rate  of  exchange,  or  the  greater 
value  of  fonds  in  New  York  than 
at  Trenton  is  a  sufficient  considers- 
tion."    In  the  case  of  AUeny,  The 
Merchants  Banh  o/the  City  of  New 
Yorh,  in/ra^  page  644,  the  same 
doctrine  is  upheld,  and  in  the  case . 
of    Exchange  I^attanal  Bank  v. 
Third  National  Bank  of  the  Cdy 
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c/  Ne:c  York,  infra,  page  647,  the 
theozy  is  supported  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  There 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  no  rea- 
son for  holding  the  want  of  consid- 
eration a  defense  to  such  an  action. 
The  question  may  be  looked  at 
from  another  point  of  view,  namely, 
that  of  an  attorney  at  law,  or  a  col- 
lection agency.  In  these  cases  the 
law  is  well  defined.  They  are  lia- 
ble for  the  acts  of  their  correspon- 
dents to  whom  they  transmit  debts 
for  collection,  unless,  as  in  the  case 
of  Bullitt  V.  Baird  (1870),  28 
American  Law  Register  N.  S. 
^46,  tliey  expressly  limit  their  lia- 
bility by  their  receipt :  Pollard  v. 
Rowland  (1826),  2  Blackf.  (Ind.) 
22 ;  Bradstreet  et  aL  v.  Everson  et 
aL  ( 1S72) ,  72  Pa.  1 24.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  why  the  case  of  a  bank 
should  be  looked  at  in  a  different 
light,  for  its  position  is  in  all  points 
similar  to  that  of  an  attorney  and  a 
collection  agency.  They  both  un- 
dertake to  transact  the  same  busi- 
ness, namely,  the  collection  of 
money  due  from  one  person  to 
another.  That  no  such  distinction 
really  does  exist,  is  clearly  pointed 
out  by  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Campbeli,  in  Third 
National  Bank  of  Louisville  ▼. 
Vtcksburg  Bank  (18S3),  61  Miss. 
112:  "It  seems  to  be  well  settled 
that  a  collection  agency  which  takes 
a  claim  for  collection  at  a  distant 
point,  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
its  agent  to  whom  the  claim  is  sent 
fcr  collection.  I  am  not  able  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  a  collec- 
tion agency,  by  that  name,  and  a 
bank,  which  is  a  collection  agency, 
where  it  undertakes  to  collect 
claims  for  customers  ;"  and  by  the 
case  of  Hoover  v.  Wise  et  al.  ( 1 876) , 
I  Otto,  (91  U.  S.)  308,  where  the 
action  was  brought  to  recover  back 


a  sum  of  money  collected  from  the 
bankrupt  after  the  occurrence  of 
several  acts  of  bankruptcy.  It  ap- 
peared that  an  account  was  deliver- 
ed by  its  owners  to  a  collecting 
agency  in  New  York,  and  received 
by  them,  with  instructions  to  col- 
lect ;  that  they  transmitted  the 
claim  to  a  firm  of  practicing  attor- 
neys in  Nebraska,  who  persuaded 
the  debtor,  notwithstanding  the 
acts  of  bankruptcy,  to  confess  judg- 
ment, which  he  did,  and  the  money 
was  collected  and  remitted  to  the 
agents  in  New  York,  but  never  paid 
to  defendants.  The  debtor  was  de- 
clared bankrupt  within  four  months 
after  such  confession  and  the  attor- 
neys were  aware  of  his  condition 
at  the  time.  Justice  Hunt  deliver- 
ed the  opinion  of  the  Court  and 
after  leviewing  the  authorities  re- 
marked: *'The  cases  show  that 
where  a bank,as  a  collection  agency, 
receives  a  note  for  the  purposes  of 
collection,  its  position  is  that  of  an 
independent  contractor,  and  that 
the  instruments  employed  by  such 
bank  in  the  business  contemplated 
are  its  agents,  and  not  the  sub- 
agents  of  the  owner  of  the  note.  It 
is  not  perceived  that  it  can  make 
any  difference  that  such  collection 
agency  is  composed  of  individuals, 
instead  of  being  an  incorporation. 
These  authorities  go  far  towards  es- 
tablishing the  position  that  Archer 
&  Co.  [the  collection  agents]  in  the 
case  before  us  were  independent 
contractors,  and  that  the  parties 
employed  by  them  were  their  agents 
only  and  not  the  agents  of  [defend- 
ants] in  such  manner  that  [defend- 
ants] are  responsible  for  their  neg- 
ligence or  chargeable  with  tlieir 
knowledge.  *  *  Weareofopin 
ion  that  these  authorities  fix  the 
rule  in  the  class  of  cases  wc  are  now 
considering,  to  wit.  that  of  attor- 
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neys  employed  not  by  the  creditor, 
but  by  a  coUection  agent  who  un- 
dertakes the  collection  of  the  debt. 
They  establish  that  such  attorney 
is  the  agent  of  the  collecting  agent, 
and  not  of  the  creditor  who  em- 
plo3red  that  agent 

A  distinction  has  been  drawn  by 
the  Courts  between  those  cases  in 
which  the  bank  receives  the  i>aper 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  transmis- 
sion, and  those  in  which  it  has  re- 
ceived  it  for  collection.  They  hold 
that  in  the  former  case  the  &ct 
of  receiving  the  documents  for 
tnmsmission  for  collection  only, 
limits  the  responsibility  to  good 
fidth  and  due  discretion  in  the 
choice  of  an  agent,  while  in  the  lat- 
ter their  opinions  differ. 

The  question  therefore  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  contract,  namely, 
what  is  the  real  contract  entered 
into  between  the  parties?  Is  the 
contract  only  for  the  immediate  ser- 
vices of  the  agent,  and  his  acting 
MthfoUy,  or,  does  it  look  to  the 
thing  to  be  done?  If  it  be  for  the 
former*  then  responsibility  ceasesr 
with  the  limits  of  the  personal  ser- 
vices undertaken,  while  if  the  lat- 
ter, it  covers  all  necessary  and  prop- 
er means  for  accomplishing  the  ob- 
ject* by  whomsoever  used  or  em- 
pk>yed:  AiUn  v.  The  Merchants' 
Bank  o/lheCiiyo/New  York,  in- 
y9«,  page  644;  Tiius  &  Scudder  y. 
The  Mechanics'  National  Bank, 
infra,  page  643 ;  Exchange  Nat- 
ional Bank  0/  Pittsburgh  V.  Third 
National  Bank  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  infra,  page  647  ;  TT^e 
Bank  of  Washington  v.  Triplett 
&  Neale^  infra,  page  656;  The 
Mechanics'  Bank  of  Philadelphia 
V.  Earp,  infra,  page  654 ;  Belte- 
mire  v.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  infra,  page  654; 
Wingate  v.  The  Mechanics*  Bank, 


infra,  page  655;  and  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Philadelphia  y. 
Goodman,  infra,  page  656. 

Notwithstanding  these  distinc- 
tions have  been  so  clearly  defined, 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  folly  under- 
stood or  followed  by  the  Courts  of 
some  States,  especially  those  of 
Illinois.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
the  case  of  The  jEtna  Insurance 
Co.  V.  The  Alton  City  Bank,  infra^ 
page  650,  the  agreed  focts  of  which 
showed  that  the  bill  in  question 
was  "  received  for  collection,"  and 
not  merely  for  "transmission  for 
collection,'*  in  which  light  it  was 
treated  by  Justice  Wau^^R  who  re- 
ferred to  the  cases,  Tlhe  Bank  of 
Washington  v.  Triplett  &  Neale; 
Allen  V.  The  Merchants'  Bank  of 
New  York  City,  infra. 

In  many  cases,  the  negligence 
complained  of,  has  been  that  of  & 
notary  employed  by  the  bank,  and 
the  point  has  been  auccessfolly 
taken,  that  for  such  acts,  the  notary 
being  a  commissioned  public  of- 
ficer appointed  by  the  executive 
authority  of  the  State,  the  bank  was 
not  liable.  Here,  again ,  the  author- 
ities differ,  some  cases  drawing  a 
distinction  irhere  such  laches  were 
committed  by  him  in  that  part  of 
his  office  which  is  peculiarly  official, 
holding  that  in  such  case  alone 
would  the  bank  be  relieved  from  re- 
sponsibility:  Allen  V.  The  Mer-- 
chants'  Bank  of  New  York  City, 
infra, .  page  644,  in  these  words : 
'*  If  this  laches  had  been  committed 
by  that  officer  in  that  part  of  his 
duty  which  was  peculiarly  official, 
and  could  only  be  performed  by 
himself  or  some  other  notary,  he 
having  been  requested  or  instructed 
to  perform  auch  duty,  I  doubt 
whether  the  collecting  bank  or  any 
other  institution  or  person  employ 
ing  him,  would  be  responsible  for 
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his  neglect  in  that  which  was  not 
volnntarily  confided  to  him,  but 
wherein  his  official  duties  were  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  requirements 
of  the  law ;  and  where  his  employ- 
er had  done  all  that  was  within  his 
power  for  the  performance  of  the 
original  undertaking.  Then  it 
would  seem  that  the  notary  would 
alone  be  responsible." 

In  considering  this  subject  which 
inTolyes  principles  governing  a 
wide  range  of  commercial  interests, 
sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the  ques- 
tion of  public  policy.  Upon  this 
phase  of  the  question,  Senator  Vbr- 
PLANCK,  in  AUm  y.  Merchanis 
Bank  of  New  York^  infra,  remarks: 
'*  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  law 
of  this  case  were  now  to  be  settled, 
not  judicially,  but  legislatively, 
upon  considerations  of  public  policy 
alone,  the  doctrine  I  have  main- 
tained *  *  would  be  found  the 
safest  and  wisest.  If  the  present 
judgment  be  affirmed,  no  small 
doubt  will  be  thrown  upon  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  collecting  banks 
and  bankers,  even  in  domestic  col- 
lections, for  the  acts  of  any  of  their 
officers.  As  in  the  case  of  corpor- 
ate banks,  or  those  under  our  gen- 
eral law,  all  the  business  is  prac- 
tically done  by  agents,  that  doubt 
would  cover  the  whole  of  our 
banking  transactions.  The  same 
difficulty  may  arise  in  numerous 
analogous  commercial  afiairs,  the 
law  as  well  as  the  usage  of  which 
is  now  settled,  unless  it  be  shaken 
by  the  influence  and  authority  of 
decisions  and  reasoning  like  tliat 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case. 
On  the  other  side,  if  we  hold  col- 
lecting banks  and  bankers,  to  be 
liable  for  all  neglect  or  omission  of 
the  necessary  and  proper  means  for 
the  due  performance  of  that  which 
they  have  in  general  terms  under- 
VOL.  XXXVIII.-4i 


taken  to  do,  whether  suchomiasioiK 
or  negligence  be  their  own  or  that  of 
others  in  their  employ,  we  preserve 
that  harmony  of  the  law  which  ia 
so  essential  to  its  being  understood 
by  those  who  are  to  regulate  their 
dealings  by  it ;  and  unquestionably 
much  doubt  and  litigation  will  be 
excluded.  If  the  responsibility 
thua  imposed  be  onerous  or  incon- 
venient as  to  foreign  bills,  ortoany^ 
special  class  of  transactions,  it  is. 
very  easy  for  banka  and  bankers  to- 
avoid  that  inconvenience  by  stating 
the  terms  upon  which  they  will  re- 
ceive the  deposited  paper. '  * 

The  English  cases  establish  the 
doctrine  of  principal  and  agent  be* 
tween  the  parties,  and  hold  the 
bank  liable  for  all  acts  of  its  sub- 
agents:  Mackersy  v.  Ramsays 
(1843),  9  a.  &  F.  818;  and  Van 
Wori  V.  Wooliey  and  others  (1824), 
3  B.  &  C.  439 ;  which  are  much  re- 
lied on  by  the  Courts  in  this  country. 
In  the  former  case  it  appeared  that 
the  defendants  in  the  way  of  their 
business  as  bankers,  were  employ- 
ed, for  reward,  by  a  customer  with 
whom  they  had  a  cash  account,  to 
obtain  payment  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change drawn  on  a  person  in  Cal- 
cutta payable  to  their  order.  The 
defendants  employed  agents,  who 
in  turn  employed  others ;  the  bill 
was  duly  paid  to  the  latter,  who 
after  giving  their  direct  employers 
credit  for  it,  became  bankrupt. 
The  Court  held  the  defendants 
liable.  Lord  Campbell,  thus  stat- 
ing the  law:  '*The  general  rule 
of  law,  that  an  agent  is  liable  for  a 
sub-agent  employed  by  him,  is  not 
confined  to  cases  where  the  princi- 
pal has  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
act  may  be  done  by  the  agent  him- 
self without  employing  a  sub-agent; 
and  here  I  conceive  that  the  money 
is  to  be  considered  as  received  by 
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'[the  agent]  whose  oomspondents 
actiudly  leceiTed  it,  and  credited 
tbem  with  the  amount  *  *  before 
^flieir  fidlnre."  To  I/wd  CoTTBN- 
HAM 's  mind,  it  was  "  not  necessary 
to  go  deeper  than  to  refer  to  the 
'maxim  '*  qmi/acii  per  alium^  facU 
.  per  Jif,**  to  solve  the  question.  In 
the  latter  case.  Chief  Justice  Ab- 
4KyTT  proceeded  as  follows:  '*Upon 
ithcse  fects,  it  is  evident  that  the 
^defendants  (who  cannot  be  distin- 
gnishedfinn,  but  answerable  for 
their  London  correspondents  *  *  ) 
have  been  guilty  of  a  n^ect  of 
duty  which  they  owed  to  the  plain- 
tiff, theiremployer,  and  from  whom 
they  received  a  pecuniary  reward 
for  their  services.  The  plaintiff 
as  therefore  entitled  to  maintain  hi& 
action  against  them,  to  the  extent 
of  any  damage  he  may  have  sus- 
tained by  their  neglect*' 

The  Indiana  courts  hold  the  bank 
Hiable,  and  follow  the  Bngiish  cases. 
In  7)^v.  The  SiaU  Bank  of  In- 
^iana  <i84a),  6  Blackf.  (Ind.)  aas, 
flie  bank,  throng  one  of  its 
branches,  had  undertaken  to  col- 
lect the  plaintiff's  debt,  butnegiect- 
cd  to  do  so,  and  the  Court  held  it 
liable.  Justice  Suixivan  saying: 
^The  State  Bank,  through  one  of 
Its  branches,  having  undeitaken, 
for  a  reasonable  reward,  to  collect 
<he  plaintiff's  debt,  placed  itself  in 
<he  situation  of  an  agent  or  attor- 
iiey,  who,  for  rewald,  undertakes  to 
{perform  services  for  another  in  the 
Aeline  of  his  business  or  profes- 
•  sion.  "He  is  bound  to  a  feithful  dis- 
•charge  of  his  duty,  and  is  responsi- 
ible  to  his  employer  for  all  damages 
:arising  from  his  n^ect"  In  TTie 
American  Express  Company  v. 
JIaire  and  others  (1863),  21  Ind.  4, 
^  tthe  bill  was  a  foreign  one,  and  was 
lianded  to  the  company  for  collec- 
tion.   The  company  handed  it  to 


the  notary  who  foiled  to 
and  protest  the  bill  at  the  proper 
time.  Here  the  Court  followed  the 
New  York  case  of  Allen  v.  The 
Merchants'  Bank,  infra,  and  held 
the  company  liable  for  the  acts  of 
its  agent.  The  case  of  Tyson  ▼. 
Tke  Stale  Bank  0/  Indiana,  snpra, 
was  cited  and  approved.  Chapman 
V.  McCrea,  el  al.  (1878),  63  Id.  639, 
ia  to  the  same  effect. 

The  law  upon  the  question  seems 
to  have  remained  unsettled  in 
Michigan  until  the  case  of  Simp- 
son  V.  Waldby  6f  aay(i886),  63 
Mich.  439,  came  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  that  State.  The 
action  was  brou|^t  to  recover  s 
balance  claimed  to  be  due  firom  the 
defendants  to  the  plaintiff  in  reqiect 
of  five  drafts  drawn  by  the  Utter 
upon  a  party  in  Vermont.  The 
drafts  wert  made  payable  to  the  or- 
der  of  the  defendants,  who  under- 
took the  collection  of  the  aaoie,snd 
forwarded  them  to  the  First  Nat- 
ional Bank  at  St  Albans,  who  after 
collecting,  sent  its  own  draft  on 
New  York  to  defendanta  for  tlie 
money.  It  appeared  that  a  huge 
number  of  drafts  had  been  drawn 
by  and  upon  the  same  parties  be- 
fore,' and  collected  in  the  aameman- 
ner.  The  defendanta  claimed  that 
the  amounts  of  the  Ust  three  drdb 
were  never  received  by  them  owing 
to  the  feilure  of  the  St.  Albans 
bank,  as  a  draft  or  drafts  of  thst 
bank  upon  New  York  received  by 
them  waa  protested  and  not  paid  in 
New  York.  ■  In  the  opinion  Justice 
MORSH  says :  "The  question  is  *  * 
directiy  before  us.  What  is  the  law 
of  the  case  when  a  person  steps  into 
a  bank,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  dealings,  and  entrusts  to  it 
the  collection  of  a  draft  drawn  upon 
some  person  residing  at  a  distance, 
in  case  the  home  bank,  through  the 
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failure  or  dishonesty  of  another 
bank,  selected  by  itself,  never  re- 
ceives the  money  u^mn  such  draft, 
though  the  same  is  paid  by  the 
drawee?  In  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
who  must  bear  the  loss  in  case  the 
home  bank  has  not  been  at  fault  in 
the  selection  of  its  agent  or  agents? 
There  is  a  conflict  of  authority  upon 
this  proposition,  and,  as  it  has 
never  been  settled  in  this  State,  we 
must  be  guided  and  governed  in 
our  action  by  what  seems  to  us  the 
most  correct  view  injustice  and  on 
principle.*'  After  reviewing  the 
authorities,  and  especially  the  case 
of  Mocker sy  ▼.  Ramsay^  supra,  he 
continues :  *'  the  ruling  in  that  case 
squarely  coyerA  the  point  in  issue 
here,  and  to  my  mind  is  the  better 
doctrine,  and  most  in  accord  with 
principle.  The  learned  jurists 
holding  otherwise  all  admit  that  if 
a  person  entrusts  a  home  draft  or 
bill  to  a  bank  for  collection,  such 
bank  is  responsible  to  the  customer 
for  any  negligence  or  default  of  its 
agentSjOfficers  or  employees.  I  can- 
not see  why  any  diflferent  rule 
should  prevail  in  the  collection  of  a 
foreign  biU.  It  is,  in  every  case 
that  I  have  examined,  sought  to  be 
maintained  upon  the  theory  that 
the  customer  knows  the  bank  must 
act  through  some  other  person  or 
persons  at  a  distance,  and  therefore 
impliedly  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  course  of  business,  assents  to 
the  employment  of  such  persons 
and  makes  them  his  agents.  This 
reasoning  does  not  strike  me  as 
sound.  If  I  leave  an  indorsed  note 
against  persons  in  my  own  town  for 
collection  and  consequent  demand 
and  protest,  I  know  that  some  agent 
or  employe  of  the  bank  will  do  the 
work  or  some  part  of  it,  and  I  do 
not  know  or  inquire  who  will  do  it. 


I  contract,  how^ever,  with  the  l^nk 
that  suitable  agents  will  l>e  employ- 
ed, and  hold  it  responsible  for  their 
acts.  The  law  authorizes  me  to  do 
tliis.  If  I  entrust  the  same  bank 
with  the  collection  of  a  foreign 
draft,  I  also  know  that  they  will 
employ  some  agent  or  correspon- 
dent abroad  of  their  selection,  not 
mine,  of  whom  I  know  nothing  and 
with  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
have  business  relations.  I  do  not 
inquire  whom  they  are  to  select.  I 
presume,  and  have  a  right  to  pre- 
sume, that  they  have  business  know- 
ledge of  such  agent  or  agents,  which 
I  do  not  and  cannot  possess,  by  the 
very  course  of  their  dealings  as 
bankers.  In  each  case,  the  bank 
holds  itself  out  for  a  consideration 
to  collect  my  paper,  and  it  can 
make  no  difference  whether  the 
compensation  is  great  or  small.  In 
each  case,  it  selects  its  own  agents 
in  the  premises.  In  each  case,  I 
have  no  part  in  or  control  over  such 
selection.  In  each  case,  there  is  no 
privity  between  the  party  selected 
and  myself.  I  fail  to  perceive  why 
in  the  one  case  more  than  the  other 
I  adopt  the  immediate  party  collect- 
ing or  protesting  the  biU  as  my 
agent.  I  cannot  find  any  good  rea- 
son for  making  this  particular  case 
of  the  collection  of  a  foreign  bill,  an 
exemption  to  the  general  rule  of 
agency." 

The  New  Jersey  decisions  follow 
those  of  New  York.  In  Titus  & 
Scudder  v.  The  Mechanics'  Na- 
tional Bank  (1871),  35  N.J.  Law 
(6  Vroom)  588,  after  duly  consider- 
ing the  previous  cases  upon  the 
questioners?  and  con,  the  Chancel- 
lor expressed  himself  thus  :  **  In 
this  conflict  of  authorities,  the 
weight  of  mere  numbers  ought  not 
to  govern.  We  should  rather  look 
for  authority  to  those  courts  which 
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nraally  decide  upon  prindploi  ac- 
knowledged by  the  cooiti  of  this 
State,  and  by  whose  deciiiona  we 
are  accnatomcd  to  be  goided*  The 
oonzts  of  BngUind  aze  the  aonicea 
front  whidi  we  derive  oor  legal 
wayiina,  and  thoae  of  New  Yofk 
have  adhered  more  doariy  to  the 
ndca  of  the  oommon  law  whkh  ate 
OST  gBide»  than  oomta  of 
Slatea.  Bnl  this 
akmela  not  anffident  to 
a  qneition  like  thia ;  we  nnot  look 
to  the  yrindplea  adopted  hy  na 
tdilch  cootiol  It.  Onecardfaudand 
wril  wtriillriiMl  principle  ia,  that 
emy  oie.  thall  be  liable  fer  the 
acta  of  hia  agenti  dioaen  hy  him* 
ael£  Thia,  when  applied  to  snch 
a  caae  ia  fcnnded  in  eqolty  and 
goodaenae*  A  dealer  who  dapoaiti 
adraftoaadiatantdty,  in  a  bank 
in  hIa  own  town,  hea  no  choiea  of 
their  agent  or  eoneapondent.  Hit 
thebaaineaa  ef  a  hank  to 
proper  agenti  o 
ftr  thia  aaivlcc«  when  they  i 
it,  aa  moit  banks  do,  aa  part  oflheir 


In  Nm  nrik  tfm 

(nchdcfaatedi^oo^  hnt 
itoheaettled  in  Ikiorof  the 
UahOityeftlie  bank  ftir  the  acta  of 
itaoorreipoodenU  In  the  caae  of 
Alien  ▼.  n#  Mertkamif  Btmk  9f 
UU  CXfy  of  New  York  (1439),  as 
Wend.  (N.  Y.)  2x5,  the  bench  waa 
ceanpoatd  of  the  ChatMrllnr  and 
twcnty*three  Senators,  who  weie 
divided  in  optnion,  Ibiffteen  being 
in  ftTor  of  the  liability  of  the  bank 
and  ten  against  it,  the  Chancellor 
being  one  of  the  minority.  The 
case  had  been  decided  in  the  Sn- 
prcme  Comt  of  that  State  and  ver- 
dict given  in  fiivor  of  the  bank  in 
1836,  15  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  483»  «>d 
the  plaintiff  appealed.  The  deda* 
ion   was  reversed,  Senator  Vsn- 


FtpANOL  patting  the  case  as  kk- 
lows:  *' A  bill  of  Exchange  drawn 
m  New  York  upon  a  person  teat- 
dent  in  Phihiddphia,  ia  depoatted 
/brivA^MHtinaNewYork  bank, 
IS  recdved  for  tfiat  porpose,  and 
duly  transmitted  to  tiieir  cones- 
pondcntandagcnt,a  Fhlladdphia 
bank,  the  notary  of  which  ia  goilty 
of  a  neglect,  wheiehy  on  fdnsal  la 
acoqit  at  FhUeddphia,  payment 
from  the  New  York  drawer  or  en- 
dorser la  kiat.  Ia  the  New  York 
bank  first  receiving  thia  paper  te 
collectiont  reaponalble  nr  tibe  loss 
or  damage  ariamg  from  tibe  defcnlt 
of  its  FUladdphiA  agent?  It  la 
wdl  settled  in  this  State  that  there 
la  an  hnpiied  undrrtaking  by  a 
banker  banker  reedvingnegottoble  ^ 
paper  depodted  fat  collection,  to  ' 

>  diaige  the  drav 
paftiea,  upon  the  defcuH 
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express  understanding)  and  it  is 
not  for  a  bank  to  allege  or  for  a 
Court  to  consider  *  *  that  a  col- 
lection in  a  particular  place  must 
be  regarded  as  a  gratuitous  favor. 
If  accepted  at  all,  the  general  profits 
and  advantages  of  the  business,  of 
which  this  may  perhaps  be  an  un- 
productive part,  form  a  good  con- 
sideration for  the  undertaking. 
This,  however,  is  not  an  open  ques- 
tion, after  the  decision  of  this  Court 
in  the  two  cases  against  the  Bank 
of  Utica.**  {Stnedes  v.  Bank  of 
Utua  (1823),  20 Johns.  (N.  Y.)37a; 
S.  C.  (1824),  3  Cowen  (N.  Y.)  662; 
and  McKinsier  v.  Bank  of  Utica 
(1832).  9  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  473-]  He 
points  out  the  wide  difference  ex- 
isting, as  well  by  positive  law  as  by 
reason  of  the.  thing  itself,  between 
a  contract  or  undertaking  to  do  a 
thing,  and  the  delegation  of  an 
agent  or  attorney  to  procure  the 
doing  the  same  thing,  the  contract- 
or tieing  bound  to  answer  for  any 
negligence  or  default  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  contract,  although 
such  negligence  or  default  be  not 
his  own,  while  the  mere  represen- 
tative agent,  discharges  his  whole 
duty  if  he  acts  with  good  faith  and 
ordinary  diligence  in  the  selection 
of  his  materials,  the  forming  of  his 
contracts  and  the  choice  of  his 
workman,  and  continues  thus: 
••Now  in  the  case  of  the  deposit 
for  collection  of  a  domestic  note  or 
bill  payable  in  the  same  town,  no 
one  can  imagine  that  this,  instead 
of  being  a  contract  with  the  bank 
to  use  the  paper,  is  a  mere  delega- 
tion of  power  to  act  as  an  attorney 
for  that  purpose.  If  this  were  so, 
and  it  should  happen  that  by  the 
fraud,  the  carelessness,  or  the  ig- 
norance of  a  clerk  or  teller,  the  only 
responsible  parties  were  discharged, 
or  the  note  itself  lost  or  destroyed, 


it  would  be  a  sufficient  defense  for 
the  bank  if  it  could  show  that  the 
directors  had  employed  ordinary 
care  and  caution  in  selecting  their 
officers;  or  any  similar  defense 
which  would  be  good  in  the  mouth 
of  an  attorney  in  fact,  or  a  steward 
acting  in  good  faith  for  his  princi- 
pal, who  had  been  defrauded  in  any 
transaction.  *  *  The  natural  and 
general  understanding  of  men  of 
business  is  *  *  that  of  an  implied 
agreement  with  the  bank  itself,  of 
whose  officers  and  agents  they  have 
no  knowledge,  and  with  whom  they 
have  no  privity  of  contract  *  *  Is 
there  anything  in  the  mere  fact  of 
the  paper  being  payable  in  another 
city,  and  therefore  requiring  the 
aid  of  other  agents,  sufficient  to 
take  that  case  out  of  the  general 
rule  ?  In  the  deposit  of  a  note  for 
collection,  payable  in  the  same 
place,  the  holder  is  equally  aware 
that  the  bank  cannot  personally  at- 
tend to  the  collection,  and  its 
management  must  be  left  to  some 
one  or  more  competent  agents. 
But  he  makes  an  implied  contract 
with  the  bank  that  the  proper  and 
expedient  means  shall  be  used  to 
collect  his  note.  So  he  does  as  to 
a  foreign  debt ;  and  in  each  case  he 
alike  presumes  that  proper  agents 
will  be  employed.  In  neither  case 
has  he  any  knowledge  of  the  agents 
or  privity  with  them.  I  can  per- 
ceive no  reason  for  liability  or  ex- 
emption from  liability  in  either 
case  which  does  not  equally  apply 
to  the  other.  *  *  He  draws  a  distinc- 
tion between  cases  where  the  bank 
receives  the  paper  merely  for  trans- 
mission to  its  correspondents  and 
cases  in  which  it  receives  for  col- 
lection, saying :  * '  The  bank,  if  its 
officers  think  fit,  and  the  dealer 
will  consent,  may  vary  that  liabil- 
ity in  either  case.    It  may  receive 
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express  understanding)  and  it    is 
not   for  a  bonk  to  allege  or  for  a 
Court    to  consider  ♦  *  that  a  col- 
lection in  a  particular  place  most 
be  regarded  as  a  gratuitous  favor. 
If  accepted  at  all,  the  general  profits 
and  advantages  of  the  business,  of 
which,  this  may  perhaps  be  an  un- 
productive part,  form  a  good  con- 
sideration   for    the    undertaking. 
This,  however,  is  not  an  open  ques- 
tion, alter  the  decision  of  this  Court 
in  the  two  cases  against  the  Bank 
of  Utica."     \Smedes  v.  Bank  of 
Uttca  (1823).  20  Johns.  (N.  Y.)37a; 
S.  C.  (1824).  3  Cowen  (N.  Y.)  662; 
and  McKinster  v.  Bank  of  Utica 
(1832),  9  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  4730    He 
points  oat  the  wide  difference  ez- 
istingr,  as  well  by  positive  law  as  by 
reason  of  the.  thing  itself,  between 
a  contract  or  undertaking  to  do  a 
things,    and  the  delegation  of  an 
agent    or   attorney  to  procure  the 
doing  the  same  thing,  the  contract- 
or being  bound  to  answer  for  any 
negligence    or  default  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  contract,  although 
snch  negligence  or  default  be  not 
hia  own,  while  the  mere  represen- 
tative agent,  discharges  his  whole 
duty  if  he  acts  with  good  faith  and 
ordinary  diligence  in  the  selection 
of  his  materials,  the  forming  of  his 
contracts  and   the  choice    of  his 
workman,     and    continues  thus : 
"Now  in  the  case  of  the  deposit 
for  collection  of  a  domestic  note  or 
bill  payable  in  the  same  town,  no 
one  can  imagine  that  this,  instead 
of  being  a  contract  with  the  bank 
to  use  the  paper,  is  a  mere  delega- 
tion of  power  to  act  as  an  attorney 
for  that  purpose.     If  this  were  so, 
and  it  should  happen  that  by  the 
^ud,  the  carelessness,  or  the   ig- 
nw  or  teller,  the  only 

jjf^  were  discliar|S[ed, 


it  would  be  a  sufficient  defense  for 
the  bank  if  it  could  show  that  the 
directors  had   employed   ordinary 
care  and  caution  in  selecting  their 
officers;   or   any   similar   defense 
which  would  be  good  in  the  mouth 
of  an  attorney  in  fact,  or  a  steward 
acting  in  good  faith  for  his  princi- 
pal, who  had  been  defrauded  in  any 
transaction.   *  *  The   natural  and 
general  understanding  of  men  of 
business  is  *  *  that  of  an  implied 
agreement  with  the  bank  itself,  of 
whose  officers  and  agents  they  have 
no  knowledge,  and  with  whom  they 
have  no  privity  of  contract  *  *  Is 
there  anything  in  the  mere  fact  of 
the  paper  being  payable  in  another 
city,  and  therefore  requiring    the 
aid  of  other  agents,  sufficient  to 
take  that  case  out  of  the  general 
rule  ?    In  the  deposit  of  a  note  for 
collecUon,    payable   in    tlie   same 
place,  the  holder  is  equally  aware 
that  the  bank  cannot  personally  at- 
tend   to    the"  collection,    and    its 
management  must  be  left  to  some 
one    or    more    competent  agents. 
But  he  makes  an  implied  contract 
with  the  bank  that  the  proper  and 
«pedientmeansshallbeusedto 
collet  his  note.    So  he  does  as  to 
a  foreign  debt ;  and  m  each  case  he 
alike  presumes  that  proper  agents 
'11  be  employed.    In  neither  case 
To.  He  any  knowledge  of  the  agents 
^Torivity  with  them.    I  can  per- 
.  ^       ^  reason  for  liability  or  ex- 
^^^^\l^rx    from  liability    in   either 
^^JL  which  docs  not  equally  apply 
*^*H     other. ' '     He  draws  a  distinc- 
^P       between  cases  where  the  bank 
^*^cives  the  paper  merely  for  trans- 
^^f     .^^    to  its  correspondents  and 
niisst         ^ijich  it  receives  for   col- 
""^^^^^    saying:     -The  bank,  if  ite 
m   crs'  think  fit.    and    the  dealer 
^.^  consent,  may  vary  that  lUbil- 
^y  in  either  case.    It  may  receive 
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the  paper  only  for  transiniasioii  to 
its  correspondents.  That  would 
form  a  new  and  different  contract, 
and  would  limit  the  responsibility 
to  good  ftdth  and  dne  discretion  in 
the  choice  of  an  agent.  But  if  this 
be  not  done,  or  unless  there  be 
some  implied  understanding  on  the 
subject,  I  see  no  difference  between 
the  responsibility  assumed  in  the 
undertaking  to  collect  foreign  bills, 
and  that  for  collecting  domestic 
paper,  payable  at  home.  It  is  as- 
sumed in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
same  words  and  in  the  same  con- 
sideration." 

The  proper  construction  to  be 
put  upon  all  questions  of  this  kind 
is  expressed  by  the  same  learned 
Judge  in  these  words :  "  In  all 
these  cases,  we  are  not  to  look  to 
the  necessity  of  the  employment  of 
distant  or  under  agents.  We  are 
to  look  to  the  contract  itself.  Leg- 
em enim  coniracius.  dai.  We  are 
to  look  whether  the  contract  be 
only  for  the  immediate  services  of 
the  agent,  and  his  acting  fiuthfully 
as  the  representative  of  his  princi- 
pal, doing  for  him,  in  the  business 
confided  to  his  care,  what  the  prin- 
cipal is  not  able  or  willing  to  do  for 
himself,  or  whether  the  contract 
looks  mainly  to  the  thing  itaelf  to 
be  done,  and  the  undertaking  be 
for  the  due  use  of  all  the  proper 
means  for  Its  performance.  In  the 
one  case,  the  responsibility  ceases 
with  the  limits  of  the  personal  ser- 
vices undertaken  ;  in  the  other,  it 
extends  to  cover  all  the  necessary 
and  proper  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object,  by  whom- 
soever used  or  employed.*'  The 
case  of  AyrauU  v.  The  Pacific 
Bank  (1872),  47  N.  Y.  570,  is  to  the 
same  effect. 

The  same  doctrine  prevails  in 
Chio^  Reeves^  Stephens  <&•  Co,  v. 


TheStaU  Bank  of  Ohio  (1858),  8 
Ohio  St.  465,  being  the  leading 
case.  In  it.  Justice  Brinkb&hofp 
considers  the  opinions  in  the  New 
York  case  of  Allen  y.  The  Mer- 
chants'' Bank  of  New  York^  x»/ra, 
very  fully  and  upholds  the  decision 
in  that  case  :  *'  On  the  whole  look- 
ing at  the  question  in  the  light  of 
principle,and  of  what  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  sound  legal  policy,  we  prefer  to 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  Courts  of 
England  and  New  York,  as  pow  es- 
tablished.*' 

The  rule  in  South  Carolina  would 
seem  to  follow  that  of  New  York» 
for  in  the  case  of  Thompson  v.  The 
Bank  of  the  SiaU  of  South  Caro- 
Una  (1836),  3  Hill  (S.  C.)77.  where 
the  plaintiff  deposited  a  note,  en- 
dorKd  to  him  by  the  payee  in  the 
branch  bank  at  Camden  for  collec- 
tion. At  maturity,  it  was  not  paid 
and  was  protested  for  non-payment 
by  the  bank  notary,  but  no  notice 
was  given  to  the  indoraer  or  to  the 
plaintiff  who  brought  action,  for  the 
non-performance  by  the  bank  of  its 
undertaking  to  collect,  and  to  give 
notice  to  charge  the  indotser.  In 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Cooxt, 
by  which  the  bank  was  held  liable. 
Justice  Barlb  said,  **  Whosoever 
undertakes  an  agency,  engages  like- 
wise to  employ  an  adequate  degree 
of  skill,  and  to  use  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  diligence.  In  this  case,  the 
bank  engaged  for  the  exercise  of  so 
much  skill,  in  the  particular  part 
of  business,  as  to  perform  the  duty 
of  collecting  the  note;  and  *  * 
of  doing  whatever  was  necessary  to 
charge  those  to  whom  the  plaintiff 
might  resort  for  payment ;  and  *  * 
that  it  would  omit  nothing  which 
reasonable  diligence  would  enable 
it  to  perform." 

The  rule  as  established  by  the 
preceding  decisions,  is  supported  by 
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tliOM  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  Exchange  Nat' 
iOfuU  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  ▼.  Third 
National  Bank  o/the  City  of  New 
y'ork  (1884),  iia  U.  S.  276,  the  ac- 
tion was  brought  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  alleged  negligence  of 
the  defendant  in  regard  to  eleven 
drafts  or  bills  of  exchange ,  endorsed 
by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant  for 
collection.  The  facts  showed  that 
the  dsafts  were  drawn  at  Pittsburgh, 
to  the  order  of  one  Baldwin  and  by 
him  endorsed,  on  a  company  in 
New  Jersey ;  that  they  were  dis- 
counted before  acceptance,  by  the 
plaintiff  for  the  drawers ;  that  they 
were  transmitted  for  collection,  be- 
fore maturity  by  the  plaintiff  to  the 
defendant ;  that  they  were  sent  by 
the  defendant  to  its  correspondent, 
the  First  National  Bank  of  New- 
ark; that  the  drafts  were  pre- 
sented ;  that  they  were  addressed  to 
*'  Walter  M.  Conger,  Sec*y  Newark 
Tea  Tray  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J."  ;  that 
the  acceptance  was  made  by  Conger 
in  his  own  name,  as  follows :  '*  Ac- 
cepted, payable  at  the  Newark  Nat- 
ional Banking  Co.  Walter  M.  Con- 
ger,*' that  when  the  acceptance  was 
taken,  the  time  of  payment  was  so 
far  distant  that  there  was  sufficient 
time  to  communicate  to  the  plain* 
tiff  the  form  of  the  acceptance,  and 
lorthe  plaintiff  thereafter  to  g^ve 
further  instructions  as  to  the  form 
of  acceptance  ;  that  the  Newark 
bank  held  the  drafts  for  payment, 
but  the  plaintiff  was  not  advised  of 
the  form  of  acceptance  until  some 
time  afterwards,  and  two  of  them 
were  returned  to  it  by  the  defend- 
ant, the  drawers  and  endorsers  be- 
ing then  insolvent.  The  negligence 
alleged  was  the  not  obtaining  ac- 
ceptance of  the  drafts  by  the  com- 
pany, or  having  them  protested  for 
non-acceptance  by  it,  or  giving  no- 


tice to  the  plaintiff  of  such  non-ac- 
ceptance, and  in  fiiiiling  to  give  no- 
tice that  the  company  would  not 
accept,  or  that  Conger  would  not 
accept  them  in  his  official  capacity* 
The  elaborate  opinion  of  the  Courts 
examining  all  the  previous  deci- 
sions both  in  this  country  and  ift 
England,  was  delivered  by  Justice 
Bi«atchford:  *'The  question  in- 
volves a  rule  of  law  of  general  ape^ 
plication.  Whatever  be  the  proper 
rule,  it  is  one  of  commercial  law. 
It  concerns  trade  between  different 
and  distant  places  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  statutory  regulations  or 
special  contract  or  usage  having  the 
force  of  law,  it  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  views  or  in^ 
teresta  of  any  particular  individuals, 
classes  or  localities,  but  accordm^ 
to  those  principles  which  will  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  the 
commercial  community.  Bspe*> 
cially  is  this  so  when  the  question  ia 
presented  to  this  tribunal,  whose 
decisions  are  controlling  inallcase^ 
in  the  Federal  Courts. 

"  The  agreement  of  the  defendant 
in  this  case  was  to  collect  the  drafts^ 
not  merely  to  transmit  them  to  the 
Newark  Bank  for  collection.  This 
distinction  £b  manifest;  and  the 
question  presented  is,  whether  the 
Newark  Bank,  first  receiving  these 
drafts  for  collection  is  responsible  for 
the  loss  or  damage  resulting  from  the 
default  of  its  Newark  agent.  There 
is  no  statute  or  usage  or  special  con- 
tract in  tliis  case,  to  qualify  or  vary 
the  obligation  resulting  from  tiie 
deposit  of  the  drafts  with  the  New 
York  Bank  for  collection.  On  its 
receipt  of  the  drafts,  under  these 
circumstances,  an  implied  under- 
taking by  it  arose,  to  take  all  nec- 
essary measures  to  make  the  de- 
mands of  acceptance  necessary  tv> 
protect  the   rights   of  the   holder 
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against  preyions  parties  to  the 
paper.  Prom  the  facts  foand,  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  the  New  York 
Bank  took  the  drafts  from  the  plain- 
tiff, as  a  customer,  in  the  nsnal 
course  of  bnsiness.  *  *  The  taking 
by  a  bank,  from  a  customer,  in  the 
usual  course  of  business,  of  paper 
for  collection,  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  a  valuable  consideration  for  the 
service.  The  general  profits  of  the 
receiving  bank  from  the  business 
hetween  the  parties  and  the  accom- 
modation to  the  customer,  must  all 
be  (Considered  together^  and  form  a 
consideration,  in  the  absence  of  any 
controlling  facts  to  the  contrary,  so 
that  the  collection  of  the  paper  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  gratuitous 
favor.  The  contract  then,  becomes 
one  to  perform  certain  duties  nec- 
essary for  the  collection  of  the  pa- 
per and  the  protection  of  the  holder. 
The  bank  is  not  merely  appointed 
an  attorney,  authorized  to  select 
other  agents  to  collect  the  paper. 
Its  undertaking  is  to  do  the  thing 
and  not  merely  to  procure  it  to  be 
done.  In  such  cate,  the  bank  is 
held  to  agree  to  answer  for  any  de- 
fiiult  in  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract ;  and  whether  the  paper  is  to 
be  collected  in  the  place  where  the 
hank  is  situated,  or  at  a  distance, 
the  contract  is  to  use  the  proper 

•  means  to  collect  the  paper,  and  the 
bank,  by  employing  sub-agents  to 
perform  a  part  of  what  it  has  con- 
tracted to  do,  becomes  responsible 
to  its  customer.  This  general  prin- 
ciple applies  to  all  who  contract  to 
perform  a  service."  Continuing, 
he  adds :  *'  The  distinction  between 
the  liability  of  one  who  contracts 
to  do  a  thing  and  that  of  one  who 

•  merely  receives  a  delegation  of 
authority  to  act  for  another  is  a  fun- 
damental one,  applicable  to  the 
present  case.    If  the  agency  is  an 


undertaking  to  do  the  business,  the 
original  principal  may  look  to  the 
immediate  contractor  with  hinwrlf 
and  is  not  obliged  to  look  to  infe- 
rior or  distant  under  oontractois  or 
sub-agents,   when    default    oocms 
injurious  to  his  interest"    Allnd- 
ing  to  the  means  whereby  a  bank 
may  relieve  itself  of  this  ic^iaiisi- 
bility  the  same  learned  judge  says : 
*<  Whether  a  draft  is  payable  in  the 
place  where  the  bank  xeceivinsr  it 
for  collection   is  situated,  or   in 
another  place,  the  holder  is  awaie 
that  the  collection  must  be  made  by 
a  competent  agent.    In  either  case, 
there  is  an  implied  contract  of  the 
bank  that  the  proper  measures  shall 
be  used  to  collect  the  draft,  snd  a 
right,  on  the  part  of  its  owner,  that 
proper  agents  will  be  employed,  he 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  agents. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for 
liability  or  exemption  from  lisbility 
in  the  one  case  which  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  other.    And  while  the 
rule  of  law  is  thus  genend,  the  lia- 
bility of  the  bank  may  be  varied 
by  consent,  or  the  bank  may  refuse 
to  undertake  the  collection.  It  may 
'  agree  to  receive  the  paper  only  for 
transmission  to  its  correspondent 
and  thus  make  a  different  contract 
and  become  responsible  only  for 
good  faith  and  due  discretion  in  the 
choice  of  an  agent.    If  this  is  not 
done  or  there  is  no  implied  under- 
standing to  that  effect,  the  same 
responsibility  is  assumed  in  the  un- 
dertaking to  collect  foreign  paper 
and  in  that  to  collect  paper  payable 
at  home.    On  any  other  rule,  no 
principal  contractor  would  be  liable 
for  the  default  of  his  own  agent, 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness it  was  evident  he  must  employ 
sub-agents.    The  distinction  recurs 
between  the  rule  of  merely  personal 
representative  agency  and  the  re- 
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sponsibility  impoaed  by  the  law  of 
commercial  contracts.  This  solves 
the  difficulty  and  reconciles  the  ap- 
parent conflict  of  decision  in  many 
cases.  The  nature  of  the  contract 
is  the  test.  If  the  contract  be  only 
for  the  immediate  services  of  the 
agent  and  for  his  fiuthful  conduct 
as  representing  his  principal,  the 
responsibility  ceases  with  the  limit 
of  the  personal  service  undertaken. 
Bntlvhere  the  contract  looks  mainly 
to  the  things  to  be  done,  and  the 
undertaking  is  for  the  due  use  of  all 
proper  means  to  performance,  the 
responsibility  extends  to  all  neces- 
sary and  proper  means  to  accom- 
plish the  object,  by  whomsoever 
used." 

In  the  case  of  East  Haddam 
Bank  V.  ScovU  (1837),  13  Conn. 
302,  a  bill  was  drawn  in  Great  Brit- 
ain in  lavor  of  the  defendant,  upon 
merchants  in  New  York,  accepted 
by  them,  and  subsequently  endorsed 
by  the  defendant  and  one  Ingham 
for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted 
to  the  plaintiff  bank  for  collection, 
the  sole  interest  being  in  the  defend- 
ant, the  endorsement  by  Ingham  be- 
ing merely  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
commodation. The  plaintiff  bank 
enclosed  the  bill  with  others  and 
sent  them  to  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change Bank  of  New  York  for  col- 
lection. At  maturity  the  bill  was 
presented  for  payment,  and  being 
dishonored  was  protested,  and  due 
notice  thereof  given  to  the  drawer, 
but  none  to  tlic  plaintiff,  defendant 
or  Ingham.  Plaintiff  subsequently 
credited  the  amount  to  Ingham, 
who  drew  his  check  in  favor  of  de- 
fendant, which  plaintiff  honored. 
The  acceptors  of  the  bill  were  in- 
solvent before  the  bill  became  due, 
and  the  plaintiff  claimed  the  money 
«s  money  paid  under  a  mistake 
and  misapprehension  of  facts,  that 


it  had  not  been  guilty  of  negligence 
or  defiiiult  of  duty  ;  that  it  was  not 
by  law  bound  or  obliged  to  give  any 
other  notice  to  the  defendant  of  the 
non-payment  of  the  bill  than  that 
given  ;  that  if  any  other  notice  was 
by  law  necessary,  the  defendant  had 
received  it;  that  the  Merchants* 
Exchange  Bank  was  not  the  agent 
of  the  plaintiff  in  respect  iA  this 
bill ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
liable  for  any  de&ult  or  negligence 
of  that  bank  in  regard  to  it,  if  any 
such  default  or  negligence  existed, 
which  it  denied :  Justice  HuNTiifG- 
TON  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
the  Merchants*  Exchange  Bank  was 
not  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff,  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to 
transmit  to  a  reputable  corrcq;M>nd- 
ent  according  to  the  usual  course 
of  business  for  collection,  and  that 
such  facts  were  known  to  the  de- 
fendant, remarks :  *'  It  cannot  just- 
ly be  claimed,  that  the  pLaintiffii 
should  have  become  insurers  against 
the  defaults  of  their  correspondents. 
Such  a  doctrine  would  be  as  inequi- 
table, as  it  might  be  oppressive  and 
ruinous  to  banks  who  are  merely 
the  medium  through  which  the 
holders  of  bills  and  drafts  payable 
in  other  States  transmit  them  for 
collection.  If  they  act  in  good 
faith  in  the  selection  of  an  agent  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  holder 
of  the  bill,  in  cases  where  it  is  ob- 
vious an  agent  must  be  selected  for 
such  purpose,  what  principle  of  jus- 
tice or  commercial  policy  requires^ 
that  they  should  be  held  liable  for 
any  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  such  agent  ?  *  ♦  ♦  The  mode 
now  adopted  and  in  general  use,  is 
well  calculated  to  insure  collections 
with  promptitude,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, and  without  trouble  to  the 
holder.    It  is  highly  reasonable  he 
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should  UBuine  the  risk  of  the  de- 
firalts  of  the  collecting  agent,  rather 
than  the  bank,  who  merely  transmit 
the  bill,  and  select  the  agent,  with 
the  consent  of  the  holder,  and  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  on  his  part 
thatSQch  selections  must  be  made." 

"  The  general  duty  of  an  agent 
who  reoeivea  for  collection  a  bill  of 
exchange,"  says  the  Conrt  in  iUSnr- 
cJkanis'  6f  Manufadurers^  Bank  y. 
Stafford  Bank  (1877).  44  Conn.  564, 
*'  is  to  use  doe  diligence  in  present- 
ing the  same  for  acceptance,  and  in 
presenting  it  for  payment,  if  it  has 
been  accepted,  and  to  give  the 
holder  and  other  parties  to  the 
paper,  by  the  next  day's  post,  the 
notices  of  dishonor  required  by  law 
incase  acceptance  or  payment  is 
refosed,  and  to  give  to  his  principal 
any  special  notice  which  is  required 
by  the  terms  of  the  instructions  to 
the  sgent,  or  of  the  contract  which 
the  agent  has  entered  into  with  his 
principal.  The  agent  is  also  re- 
quired to  protest,  in  case  of  non-ac- 
ceptance or  non-payment,  if  protest 
is  not  fortndden,  and  to  send  the 
protest  to  the  holder." 

To  this  may  be  added,  the  re- 
mark of  Justice  EU3WORTH  in 
The  Bridgeport  Bank  y.  Dyer 
(1848),  19  Conn.  136:  *«No  prin- 
ciple of  law  is  better  settled  than 
that  a  known  practice,  or  one  be- 
longing to  a  particular  branch  of 
business  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  undentanding  of  the  parties, 
when  contracting  in  relation  to  that 
business,  unless  there  be  evidence 
to  the  contrary." 

In  the  case  of  Tke  jEtna  Insure- 
once  Company  v.  Tke  Alton  City 
Bank  (1861),  25  III.  221,  although 
the  focts  as  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties  clearly  showed  that  the 
bill  in  question  was  received  for 
collection,  Justice  WAtKBR  treated 


it  as  if  received  for  transmission 
for  collection,  and  held  the  bank 
not  liable  for  the  acts  of  its  corre- 
spondents. "When  received  for 
transmission,  it  [the  bank]  has 
fully  discharged  its  duty  by  sending 
the  instrument  in  due  season  to  a 
competent  reliable  agent  with  prop- 
er instructions  for  its  collection. 
This  is  manifestly  the  rule  clearly 
announced  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  adjudged  cases."  This  sUte- 
ment  of  the  law  is  no  doubt  true 
where  the  bank  receives  the  paper 
for  transmission  for  collection,  but 
not  where,  as  the  agreed  focts  in 
this  case  show,  such  paper  is  re- 
ceived for  collection.  The  distinc- 
tion is  shown  by  the  cases  of  Tke 
Bank  of  Washington  v.  Triplett 
6f  Neale,  infra;  Allen  v.  The 
Merchants'  Bank  of  New  York 
City,  supra ;  and  facksan  v.  Tke 
Union  Bank,  infra;  all  of  which 
are  cited  and  referred  to  in  the  opin- 
ion. There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  learned  Judge  treated  the 
bill  as  received  for  transmission, 
contrary  to  the  facts,  for  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  opinion  he  con- 
tinues: "In  this  case  it  appears 
that  the  defendants  received  the 
bill  in  controversy  for  transmission 
for  collection,  and  in  due  season 
forwarded  it  to  their  correspondents 
at  the  residence  of  the  drawees. 
That  they  were  competent  and  re- 
liable, and  that  defendants  in  no 
way  contributed  to  any  loss  that 
may  have  occurred.  If,  then,  any 
liability  has  been  incurred  to  the 
plaintiffs,  it  is  by  the  St.  Louis 
house,  who  became  their  agents, 
and  not  by  the  defendants."  It 
may  be  difficult  to  define  what 
amounts  to  a  receipt  for  collection, 
and  what  is  a  receipt  for  transmis- 
sion for  collection,  but  still  when 
the  &cts  of  the  case  absolutely 
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show  that  the  document  in  qaes- 
tioo  was  received  for  collection  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  holding  it  as 
xeceived  for  transmission  only. 

The  case  oiFay  &  Co.  v.  Siraum 
(1^3)1  33  ni.  29$,  was  one  wherein 
the  appellants  were  bankers,  who 
had  received  ham  appellee  a  draft 
payable  to  appellants  for  collection , 
which  they  in  turn  had  endorsed 
over  to  their  correspondents,  who 
failed  three  days  after  collecting  the 
money  without  having  remitted  it 
to  the  appellants.  The  appellants 
were  adjudged  not  liable,  but  it 
would  seem  solely  on  account  of  a 
special  contract,  for  from  the  opin- 
ion it  is  gathered,  that  when  first 
applied  to,  they  positively  refused 
to  undertake  the  collection  of  the 
draft;  when  they  were  applied  to  a 
second  time,  they  only  agreed  to 
send  the  draft  forward,  upon  the 
condition  that  they  were  to  incur 
no  liability,  and  that  the  corre- 
spondents were  to  transmit  the  col- 
lection to  the  appellants  by  express. 

The  loztHi  cases  maintain  the 
theory, that  "The  bank  receiving 
the  paper  becomes  an  agent  of  the 
depositor  with  authority  to  employ 
another  bank  to  collect  it.  The 
second  bank  becomes  the  sub- 
agent  of  the  customer  of  the  first, 
for  the  reason  that  the  customer 
authorizes  the  employment  of  such 
an  agent  to  make  the  collection. 
The  paper  remains  the  property 
of  the  customer,  and  is  collected 
for  him ;  the  party  employed 
with  his  assent,  to  make  the  col- 
lection, must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  his  agent.  A  sub-agent  is  ac- 
countable ordinarily  only  to  his  su- 
perior agent  when  employed  without 
the  assent  or  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal. But  if  he  be  employed  witli 
the  express  or  implied  assent  of  the 
principal,  the  superior  agent  will 


not  be  responsible  for  his  acts. 
There  is  in  such  a  case,  a  privity  be- 
tween the  sub-agent  and  the  princi- 
pal, who  must,  therefore,  seek  a 
remedy  directly  against  the  sub- 
agent  for  his  nc^igenoe  or  miscon- 
duct. These  lamiliar  rules  of  the 
law  applied  to  the  case,  relieve  it  of 
all  doubt  when  considered  tn  the 
light  of  legal  principles.  **  Bbck, 
J.,  GmeiicJk  y.  Tke  Naiumal  Siaie 
Bank  of  BurlingUm  (1881),  56 
Iowa,  434. 

In  Hyd€&  Goodrich  v.  Planters* 
Bank  (1841),  7  La.  560,  the  action 
was  brought  to  recover  damages  oc- 
casioned through  the  negligence  of 
a  notary,  but  the  Court  held  it 
would  not  lie,  as  *'  to  make  the  de- 
fendants responsible  for  his  neglect 
of  official  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
notary,  would  be  rendering  them 
the  sureties  of  the  officer ;  it  would 
be  changing  the  ground  upon 
which  alone  they  can  be  held  liable, 
to-wit :  that  of  negligence  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  to  their 
principals."  This  is  followed  in 
Baldwin  y.  Tke  Bank  0/ Louisiana 
(1846),  I  La.  Ann.  15. 

In  Maryland^  the  law  would 
seem  to  be  against  the  liability  of 
the  bank.  In  Jackson  y.  The  Un- 
ion Bank  of  Maryland  (1S33),  6 
Har.  &  J.  (Md.)  146,  the  plaintiff* 
charged  the 'defendant  with  negtK 
gence  with  reference  to  a  bill  of  ex- 
change drawn  by  the  plaintiff  upoa 
a  party  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
placed  in  defendants'  hands  for  col- 
lection. The  bill  was  a  foreign  one 
and  was  forwarded  by  defendants  to 
their  agents  in  Washington.  The 
demands  for  payment  and  protest 
were  made  on  the  fourth  day  ac 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  banks 
in  the  District.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  which  discharges  the  de- 
fendants, Justice  Buchanan  dwelU 
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upon  the  custom  of  the  defendants 
to  collect  paper  for  their  cnstomers 
through  the  agency  of  other  banks ; 
also  upon  the  &ct  that  the  plaintiff 
was  a  customer,  "  and  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  uniform  and  established  mode 
of  wiairlwg  such  cohections  by  the 
banks,"  further,  he  takes  the  point 
that  **the  placing"  of  the  bill 
"  with  the  defendants  fi>r  collection 
was  equivalent  to  an  agreement  that 
it  should  be  sent  by  them  lor  that 
purpose  to  some  bank  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  *  *  their  estab- 
lished agent,  *  *  and  if  that  agent 
did,  in  conformity  with  the  custom 
*  *  neglect  to  cause  demand  and 
protest  to  be  made  on  the  proper 
day,  the  defendants  are  not  charge- 
able with  any  negligence,  or  other 
improper  conduct.**  iSimilarly, 
CUizetts*  Bank  of  BaUimore  ▼. 
HoweU  &  Brothers  (1855),  8  Md. 
530. 

In  Fabens  ▼.  The  Mercantile 
Bank  (1840),  23  Cush.  (Mass.)  330, 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  usage  of  the 
banks  in  Massachusetts,  was  to  col- 
lect notes,  the  makers  of  which  re- 
sided without  the  State,  through 
some  bank  in  the  place  of  the 
maker's  residence,  if  there  were 
any  bank  in  such  place  in  good 
standing,  and  to  transmit  the  notes 
to  such  bank  for  that  purpose.  A 
notice  had  always  been  posted  up 
in  the  bank  in  question,  "that  the 
cashier  may  receive  notes  and  bills 
of  exchange  for  collection,  for 
which  neither  the  bank,  nor  any 
officer  thereof  shall  be  held  account- 
able for  any  irregularity  in  notify- 
ing.'* Here  Chief  Justice  Shaw 
said :  ' '  We  think  this  question  must 
depend  upon  the  usage  and  custom 
of  merchants  and  bankers,  and  the 
iuiplied  obligation  upon  the  latter, 
resulting  from  their  relations,  as 


no  special  contract  was  made,  and 
no  special  instruction  given  in  the 
present  case.     We  think  it  very 
clear  upon  principle  and  authority 
that  by  a  general  usage,  nowso  well 
understood  as  safely  to'  be  consid- 
ered a  rule  of  law,  when  a  bank  re- 
oeivea  a  note  for  collection,  it  b 
bound  to  use  reasonable  skill  and 
diligence  in  making  the  collection, 
and  for  this  purpose  is  bound  to 
make  a  reasonable  demand  on  the 
promisor  and  in  case  of  dishonor, 
to  give  due  notice  to  the  indorsen, 
so  that  the  security  of  the  holder 
shall  not  be  lost  or  essentially  im- 
paired by  the  discharge  of  indor- 
sers.    *    *    But  it  is  equally  well 
settled,  that  when  a  note  is  de-. 
posited  with  a  bank  for  collection, 
which  is  payable  at  another  place, 
the  whole  duty  of  the  bank  so  re- 
ceiving the  note  in  the  first  in- 
stance, is  seasonably  to  transmit 
the  same  toa  suitable  bank  orotber 
agent  at  the   place   of  pajrment 
And  as  part  of  the  same  doctrine, 
it  is  well  settled,  that  if  the  ac- 
ceptor of  a  bill  or  promisor  of  a 
note,  haa  his  residence  in  another 
,  place  it  shall  be  presumed  to  have 
been  intended  and  understood  be- 
tween the  depositor  for  collection 
and  the  bank,  that  it  was  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  promisor,  and  the  same  role 
shall  then  apply,  as  if  on  the  feoe 
of  the  note  it  was  payable  at  that 
place.    *    *    We  are  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  the  defendants  had 
performed  their  duty,  when  they 
transmitted  the  note  to  a  solvent 
bank  in  good  standing,  and  were 
not  responsible  for  the  misfeasance 
or  negligence  of  that  bank.'* 

The  case  of  The  Dorchester  and 
Miiton  Bank  v.  The  New  England 
Bank  (1848),  I  Cush.  (liass.)  177, 
supports  these  principles.    In  that 
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e,  it  was  contended  by  plaintiff's 
counsel  that  the  defendant  bank 
had  no  right  to  place  the  bills, 
which  had  been  placed  in  its  hands 
for  collection,  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other bank  (the  bills  were  payable 
at  Washington  and'  the  defendants 
had  no  correspondents  there),  on 
the  ground  that  an  agent  hasT  no 
anthority  to  delegate  his  authority 
to  a  sub-agent  without  the  assent 
of  hiv  principal.  This  contentionr 
was,  however,  denied  by  Justice 
Wn,DB:  *'This,  no  doubt,  is  gen* 
erally  true,  but  when  from  the  na« 
ture  of  the  agency,  a  sub-agent  or 
sub^agents  must  necessarily  be  em- 
ployed, the  assent  of  the  principal 
is  implied.  *  *  If  the  defend- 
ants employed  suitable  sub-agents 
for  that  purpose,  in  good  fiiith,  they 
are  not  liable  for  the  neglect  or  de- 
fault of  the  sub-agents.  *  *  The 
defendant's  liability  was  limit- 
ed to  good  faith  and  due  discretion 
in  the  choice  of  an  agent  to  trans- 
mit the  bills,  and  to  procure  a  re- 
mittance of  the  money  when  paid. 
*  *  The  usage  of  a  bank  is  bind- 
ing on  all  perrons  dealing  with  the 
bank,  whether  they  know  of  the 
usage  or  not." 

The  Courts  in  Mississippi  hold 
that  in  the  case  of  a  receipt  for  col- 
lection, the  bank  is  not  liable: 
Tieman  ei  al.  v.  Commercial  Bank 
of  NaUhez  (1843),  7  How.  (Miss.) 
648,  where  a  notary  had  been  neg- 
ligent in  collecting  a  domestic  bill ; 
The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Missis- 
sippi ▼.  The  Commercial  Bank  of 
Manchester  (1846),  7  S  and  M. 
(Miss.)  592,  a  case  of  a  foreign  bill ; 
Bowling  V.  Artnur  (1857),  34  Miss. 
41,  where  it  was  held  that  the  no- 
tary was  liable  directly  to  the 
payee.  In  Third  National  Bank 
of  Louisville  v.  Vicksburg  Bank 
(1883)  61  Miss.  112,  Justice  Cooper 


followed  the  ruling  in  the  previoua 
cases,  while  Chief  Justice  Camp- 
BVLX,  delivered  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion :  **  I  think  the  rule  which  pre- 
vails in  England,  and  New  York, 
New  JerKy,  and  Ohio,  and  which 
is  preferred  by  several  eminent  text 
writers,  is  the  true  one,  and  that  a 
bank  taking  paper  for  collection  is 
responsible  for  the  defeult  oi  its 
correspondent.  I  do  not  find  fault 
with  the  cases  cited  from  our  own 
reports.  They  wene  where  the  claim 
was  handed  to  a  notary,  and  it  was 
properiy  held  that  he  was  the  agent, 
not  of  the  bank,  but  oi  the  owner 
of  the  paper,  and  that  the  bank  was 
not  responsible  for  the  de&ult  of 
the  notary.  Where  protest  becomes 
necessary  or  proper,  the  paper 
must  be  handed  to  a  notary,  and 
the  owner  of  the  claim  knows  that, 
and  is  conclusively  presumed  to 
have  authorized  the  bank  to  com- 
mit the  paper  to  a  notary  if  it 
should  become  necessary  to  protest 
it.  »  •  ♦  To  this  I  agree,  but  I 
am  unable  to  assent  to  the  doctrine 
that  a  bank  is  not  responsible  for 
its  own  agents  in  the  conduct  of  its 
regular  business.  It  seems  to  be 
settled  that  a  collection  agency 
which  takes  a  claim  for  collection 
at  a  distant  point  is  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  its  agent  to  whom  the 
claim  is  sent  for  collection.  I  am 
not  able  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  collection  agency,  by  that 
name,  and  a  bank,  which  is  a  col- 
lection agency,  where  it  undertakes 
to  collect  claims  for  customers." 

In  the  case  of  Capitol  SlaU  Bank 
V.  Lane  (1876),  52  Miss.  677,  the 
draft  was  a  foreign  one  and  was  not 
protested,  and  the  Court  held  the 
bank  liable,  saying:  "As  a  legal 
proposition,  it  is  undeniably  true 
that  a  bank  which  receives  a  note  or 
bill  for  collection  is  bound  to  use 
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due  and  proper  diligence  in  making 
demand  and  giving  notice  and 
causing  protest  to  be  made,  so  as  to 
hold  all  parties  liable,  and  in  de- 
fault of  such  diligence,  the  bank  it- 
self becomes  responsible  to  the 
party  who  deposited  the  note  or 
bill." 

The  decisions  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri   also    uphold   the    doctrine 
<*  that  where  the  bank  with  which 
the  bill  or  draft  is  placed  or  depos- 
ited for  collection,  uses  due  dili- 
gence and  transmits  the  paper  to  a 
proper  correspondent  for  coUectiou , 
with   proper   instructions   for  the 
collection  of  the  same,  its  responsi- 
bility is  at  an  end,  unless  by  some 
after  act  it  makes  itself  responsible : 
Daly  T.   BuUh^s*  and  Drovers'* 
Bank  (1874),  56  Mo.  94.    In  this 
case,   that  of  Gerhardi    y.     The 
Boaiman*s      Sainng     Insiiiutton 
(1866),  58  Mo.  60,  was  much  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Court.    It  was 
a  case  where  the  defendants  with 
whom  the  plaintiff  kept  his  regular 
deposit  account,  had  delivered  to  it 
negotiable  promissory  notes  for  col- 
lection.   The  defendant  employed 
a  notary   to   do   all   its   notarial 
business,  and  had  required  him  to 
to  give  a  bond,  and  appointed  him 
by  the  year.    The  action  lay  for  his 
negligence  in  not  giving  notice  of 
dishonor,  whereby  the  endorser  was 
discharged,  and  the  Court  held  the 
defendant  liable  for  his  acts,  stat- 
ing   that    it    "having    appointed 
the  notary  by  the  year,  and  required 
a  bond  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties,  made  him  its  agent 
and  an  officer  of  the  bank,"  and 
cited  in  support  of  its  opinion  the 
passage   from   Story   on    Agency. 
2  453,  supra.    At  the  same  time  the 
Court  said :  *'  If  the  subject  of  the 
controversy  were  a  foreign  bill  of 


exchange,  it  might  present  an  en- 
tirely different  aspect." 

One  of  the  earliest  cases  in  Prnn- 
sylvania  upon  the  question  is  The 
Mechanics*  Bank  of  Philadelphia  v, 
Earp  (1834).  4  Rawle  (Pa.)  384; 
here  the  defendant  drew  upon  par. 
ties  in  Virginia,  and  presented  the 
bills  to  the  bank  to  be  transmitted 
lor  coUection.     The  bills  were  not 
paid,  and  the  bank  refused  to  per- 
mit defendant  to  transfer  his  stock. 
In  delivering  the   opinion  of  the 
Court,  Justice  RoGBRS  pointis  out 
the  distinction  between  the  case  of 
paper  received  for  transmission  for 
collection,  and  simply  for  collec- 
tion :    **  If  the  undertaking  of  the 
bank  was  to  coUect^  and  not  merely 
to  transmit^  they  would  be  answer- 
able for  their  Virginia  correspond- 
ent; and  this  I  understand  to  be 
the  principle  of  the  case  of  Van 
Wait  V.   WooUey,  [supra-^   ♦  ♦   If 
the  jury  should  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  Mechanics  Bank  undertook  to 
collect  the  money,  then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  inquire,  whether  the 
bank  of  Virginia  has  done  its  duty, 
and  what  is  the  extent  of  the  lia- 
bility of  the  defendants.    *  *    The 
bank  would  be  liable  in  damages 
only  as  any  other  agent  to  his  prin- 
cipal, to  the  extent  of  the  damage 
which  may  have  been  sustained  by 
their    neglect"      The   next  case 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Court  in  that  State,  vras  that  of  a 
home   bill  or  note:  Bellemire  v. 
The  Bank  of  the    United  States 
(1838),  4  Whar.  (Pa.)  105,  wherein 
Chief  Justice  Gibson  expressed  the 
rule  as  follows :   *  *  It  has  been  ruled 
by  this  Court  *  *  that  a  bank  em- 
ployed to  transmit  for  collection,  is 
bound  to  concern  itself  with  the 
act  of  transmission  alone  ;  and  that 
its    correspondent     becomes    the 
agent  for  subsequent  measures.    It 
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is  suj^csted,  however,  that  a  bank 
M'hich  has  undertaken  the  whole 
business  of  collection,  may  lie  af- 
fected by  other  considerations  ;  but 
though  it  be  the  holder  by  endorse- 
ment, there  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
its  position.  It  is  invested  with  the 
apparent  ownership  only  to  author- 
ize it  to  present  for  payment ;  and 
standing  in  all  other  respects  on  the 
ordinary  footing  of  an  agent,  it  is 
sufficient  to  exonerate  it  that  it 
has  acted  in  g<x>d  faith,  and,  though 
not  to  the  best  advantage,  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  and  accustomed 
course  of  the  business.  *  *  A  bank 
is  compelled  by  the  incorporeal 
nature  of  its  essence,  to  act  by  the 
instrumentality  of  agents;  and 
when  it  employs  its  own  servant 
with  the  usual  instructions,  it  per- 
forms its  implied  promise  to  use  or- 
dinary diligence.  ♦  *  It  per- 
formed its  undertaking  when,  for 
the  purposes  of  presentation  and 
'  notice,  it  put  it  into  the  hands  of  its 
own  notary.*'  In  this  case  the 
Chief  Justice  took  the  view  that  the 
bank  acted  gratuitously,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice,  and  that 
there  was  no  recourse.  This  was 
followed  by  the  case  of  Wingate  v. 
Mechanics*  Bank  (1848),  10  Pa.  105, 
in  which  the  action  was  for  dam- 
ages for  undertaking  to  collect  a  for- 
eign bill  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. In  this  case,  it  appeared  that 
the  bank  had  put  up  in  its  premises 
placaxxls,  and  also  distributed  them 
to  its  customers,  offering  to  collect 
drafts  on  certain  points  for  seven 
per  cent.  The  notes  were  not  col- 
lected and  no  notice  was  given. 
Justice  Coulter  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  dwells  upon 
the  difference  between  a  draft  hand- 
ed to  a  bank  for  collection  and  one 
handed  to  it  for  transmission  for  col- 
lection :    *  *  Was  the  contract  to  col- 


lect the  notes  by  the  defendants  for 
seven  per  cent.,  established  ;  and 
if  so,  were  they  guilty  of  such  neg- 
ligence, under  that  contract,  as  to 
make  them  liable  to  the  plaintiffii 
for  the  loss  incurred  in  consequence 
of  it  ?  •  *  The  law  is  clear,  that 
if  an  agent  undertake  to  do  a  speci- 
fied thing  for  a  stipulated  reward, 
he  is  bound  to  exercise  due  dili- 
gence to  accomplish  what  he  has 
agreed  to  do  ;  and  to  observe  good 
fiiith  towards  his  principal  in  every 
step,  either  of  success  or  failure,  to- 
wards accomplishing  the  end.  The 
law  implies  a  promise  from  brokers, 
bankers,  or  agents,  and  attorneys, 
that  they  will  severally,  in  their  re- 
spective callings,  exercise  compe- 
tent skill  and  proper  care  in  the  ser- 
vice they  undertake  to  perform ;  in 
which  if  they  fail,  an  action  lies  to 
recover  damages  for  the  breach  of 
their  implied  promise.  *  *  If 
the  contractor  agreement  by  de- 
fendants was  not  to  collect  the 
notes  deposited,  but  merely  an  en- 
gagement to  transmit  them  to  a 
responsible  person,  *  *  the  de- 
fendants were  not  liable,  because 
they  had  committed  them  to  a  bank 
in  good  credit."  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  obligation  to 
give  notice  he  referred  to  Story  on 
Agency,  {  208,  where  it  is  laid  down 
that,  "it  is  the  duty  of  agents  to 
keep  their  principals  advised  of 
their  doings,  and  to  give  them  no- 
tice in  a  reasonable  time  of  all  such 
facts  and  circumstances  as  may  be 
important  to  their  interests,"  and 
continuing,  observed :  **  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  good  faith  to  his  principal, 
the  agent  ought  to  be  held  to  the 
giving  such  notice,  whether  the 
agent  be  an  individual  or  a  bank  ; 
for  banks  are  subject  to  the  settled 
law  of  contracts,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals." 
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The  sdll  more  recentcase  of  Mer- 
ckamis*  Naiional  Bank  of  PkUa- 
delphia  v.  Goodman  (1885),  109 
Pa.  422,  allows  that,  '*  The  agree- 
ment to  transmit  for  collection 
is  a  contract  between  the  bank 
and  its  customer;  the  valnaUe 
consideration  which  supports  the 
agreement  as  a  oontrsct,  is  the  use 
of  the  money  to  be  collected  by 
the  bonk  so  long  as  it  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  their  hands  after 
it  has  been  collected.  This  binds 
the  coUecting  bank  to  do  all  that  is 
incumbent  on  them  to  do  ;  and  that 
entire  duty,  *  *  is  discharged  when 
the  check  or  draft  is  transmitted  to 
a  responsible  sub-agent  to  collect 
the  money.  The  agent  to  whom 
the  instrument  is  sent  to  make  de- 
mand for  payment,  then  becomes 
the  agent  of  the  depositor  or  en- 
dorser, and  is  liable  to  such  deposi- 
tor for  loss  arising  from  failure  on 
his  part  to  perform  the  duty  which 
is  incident  to  an  undertaking  to  col- 
lect the  money;  and  such  duty  is 
not  discharged  when  anything  but 
money  is  accepted  as  payment,  in 
the  absence  of  special  authority  to 
the  contrary. "  This  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  below  and  was  af- 
firmed as  above,  Chief  Justice  Mbr- 
CUR  dissenting.  The  case  of  Lee  ▼. 
The  First  Naiional  Bank  of  West 
Chester  (1880),  i  Chest.  Cnty.  Rep. 
(Pa.)  109,  is  to  the  same  effect. 

In  Tennessee^  the  case  of  Bank  of 
LouistnUeyr,  First  National  Bank  of 
Knoxville  (1874),  8  Bax.  (Tenn.) 
loi,  supports  the  ruling  m  favor 
of  the  exemption  of  the  bank  from 
liability.  The  action  was  brought 
against  the  bank  and  Brown,  a  no- 
tary public,  to  recover  damages  for 
their  fitilure  to  protest  a  bill  of  ex- 
change sent  by  plaintiff  to  defend- 
ant Here  the  Court  said:  **A11 
that  is  required  is,  that  the  bank  re- 


ceiving such  bill  in  the  first  place* 
should  act  in  good  &ith  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  proper  agent  to  protect 
the  interests  ^  the  holder  of  the  . 
bill."  The  Circuit  Court,  in  sc- 
oordance  with  the  New  York  csseof 
Allen  ▼•  The  Merckants'  Bank, 
sn^a^  had  held  the  bank  liable,  and 


The  l^ueMUfff  conrts  ako  fisUow 
this  doctrine,  in  the  case  ci  a  note 
payable  by  a  party  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  bank's  place  of  bus- 
iness, that  the  contract  is  not  abso- 
lutely to  make  due  presentment 
and  give  due  notice,  tmt  to  place  the 
not^  in  the  hands  of  some  compe- 
tent and  responsible  agent  doing 
business  at  the  residence  of  the 
maker,  and  that  having  done  this, 
it  is  itself  discharged  from  liability. 
The  case  of  Stacy  and  another  v. 
The  Dane  Connty  Bank  (i860),  12 
Wis.  629,  shows  that  in  such  esses 
<*there  iaan  implied  authority  to 
employ  asnb^gent,  and  that  if  the  * 
bank  exercises  reasonable  care  and 
skill  in  selecting  one,  it  isnotafter- 
wards  liable  for  his  default*'  This 
case  supports  a  theory  that  if  the 
note  was  in  due  season  delivered  to 
a  notary  public  at  the  residence  of 
the  maker,  for  presentment  and  pro- 
test, such  fiict  would  constitute  a 
good  defense  upon  the  ground 
"  that  those  officers  are  appointed 
by  public  authority,  and  that  there- 
fore, at  least  in  the  absence  of  any 
direct  notice  to  the  contrary,  parties 
have  a  right  to  assume  that  they  are 
fit  and  proper  agents  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  office." 

In  some  caaes,  the  bank  actually 
making  the  collection,  has  been  held 
to  assume  the  entire  agency,  and  to 
relieve  the  principal  from  liability , 
thus  in  The  Bank  of  Waskingiony, 
TripleU  ^  NeaU  (1828),  i  Peter 
(26  U.  S.)  25,  the  bmk  contended 
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that  it  was  not  the  agent  of  the 
plaintiflb,  bat  pf  the  Alexandria 
Bank,  from  whom  it  received  the 
bill,  and  that  where  an  agent,  em- 
ployed to  txanaact  a  particular  busi- 
ness, engages  another  person  to  do 
it,  the  latter  is  not  responsible  to 
the  principal.  This  was  denied  by 
the  Court,  as  the  bill  was  not  deliv- 
ered to  the  Alexandria  Bank  for  col- 
lection, but  for  transmission,  and 
the  Alexandria  Bank  by  transmitt- 
ing as  directed  performed  its  duty, 
and  the  whole  responsibility  of  col- 
lection devolved  on  the  defendant 
bank.  Chief  Justice  MARSHAti., 
who  delivered  the  opinion, said: — 
"  the  deposit  of  a  bill  in  one  bank 
to  be  transmitted  for  collection  to 
another  is  a  common  usage  of  great 
public  convenience,  the  effect  of 
which  is  well  understood.  *  *  The 
letter  of  [the  Alexandria  Bank]  dis- 
closed the  real  party  entitled  to  the 
money,  and  the  answer  to  that 
letter  assumes  the  agency,  if  it  had 
not  been  previously  assumed.  The 
Court  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
Bank  of  Washington,  by  receiving 
the  bill  for  collection,  and  certainly, 
by  its  letter,  *  *  became  the  agent 
of  Triplett  and  Neale,  and  assumed 
the  responsibility  attached  to  that 
character.** 

It  is  submitted  that  the  liability 
of  a  bank  which  has  undertaken  to 
collect  commercial  paper,  either 
domestic  or  foreign,  cannot  differ 
from  that  of  any  other  party  who 
has  contracted  to  do  a  specified 
thing ;  for  the  law  is  well  settled 
that  if  a  person  promises  or  under- 
takes to  perform  a  certain  act,  he  is 
liable  for  all  defaults  and  negli- 


gences, even  though  his  action 
be  gxBtnitous:  Coggs  v.  Bernard 
(1704),  2  Ld.  Raym.  909;  therefore, 
if  the  paper  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank  for  coUection,  in 
the  absence  of  any  express  contract 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  properly  made 
liable  for  the  acts  of  its  agents  and 
correspondents.  There  is  in  such 
case  an  implied  contract  co-ordi- 
nate and  commensurate  with  duty, 
dictated  by  reascm  and  justice ;  for, 
whenever  it  is  certain  that  a  man 
ought  to  do  a  particular  thing,  the 
law  supposes  him  to  have  promised 
to  do  that  thing:  Itttnois  Central 
RR,  Co.  V.  U.  S.  (1880).  16  Ct  CI. 

333- 

Upon  this  theory,  which  it  is 
contended  is  the  true  one,  the 
whole  question  ou^t  properly  to 
be  made  to  hinge  upon  the  con- 
tract or  undertaking  of  the  bank. 
Was  the  paper  placed  in  its  hands 
for  collection  or  merely  for  trans- 
mission for  collection?  If  for  the 
former  purpose,  then  it  is  liable, 
but  if  for  the  latter,  then  its  liabil- 
ity properly  ceases  upon  its  hattd«> 
ing  the  same  to  a  responsible  and 
well  selected  person  to  transact  the 
business  required,  as  has  been 
decided  by  the  Courts  in  EngUnd, 
and  by  those  of  Indiana,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
South  Carolina,  and  by  the  Court 
in  Minnesota,  as  shown  by  the 
principal  case,  and  supported  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  as  already 
pointed  out  in  this  annotation. 

Ernest  Watts. 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
CUNNINGHAM,  SHERIFF  v.  NEAGLE. 

Upon  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Coort  from  Uie  action  a  circnit  conit 
upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  the  Supreme  Coort  most  esumine  the  evi- 
dence taken  in  the  circnit  court,  to  sustain  or  defeat  the  right  of  the  peti- 
tioner to  his  discharge. 

A  deputy  United  States  Marshal  who  kills  a  person  assaulting  a  Circnit 
Judge  while  traveling  his  Circuit,  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of  habeas  eorpus, 
when  arrested  by  tlie  State  officials  nnder  a  charge  of  murder. 

Any  duty  of  a  deputy  United  States  Marshal,  which  is  fairiy  inferable 
from  his  office,  when  legally  performed,  is  an  act  done  in  pursuance  of  a 
law  of  the  United  States,  and  entitles  him  to  release  from  arrest  by  State 
authorities,  performance  charging  the  act  to  be  a  crime. 

A  deputy  United  States  Marshal  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  has  the  powers  of  a  peace  officer  and  may  use 
force  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

United  States  Marshals  are  ministerial  officers,  and  part  of  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  government,  with  duties  beyond  those  specially 
prescribed  by  Acts  of  Congress,  and  arising  from  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  President  has  authority  derived  from  his  office,  to  protect  the 
Judges  of  the  United  States  Courts  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  with- 
out calling  upon  State  officials :  and  when  he  uses  the  civil  power,  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  the  proper  one  to  direct  the  means  of  protec- 
tion. 

Appeal  from  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California.  The  focts  are  stated  in  the 
opinion. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Johnson^  Attorney  General  of  California,  S. 
SheUabarger^  /.  J/.  Wilson  and  Z.  Montgomery  for  the  ap- 
pellant 

Hon.  W.  H.  H.  Miller,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Joseph  H.  Choate  and  James  C.  Carter,  for  the  ap- 
pellee. 

MiUrER,  J.,  April  14,  1890.  This  is  an  appeal  by  Cun- 
ningham, ShetifTof  the  County  of  San  Joaquin,  in  the  State 
of  California,  trom  a  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of  California,  dis- 
charging David  Neagle  from  the  custody  of  said  Sheriff  who 
held  him  a  prisoner  on  a  charge  of  murder.  On  the  i6th 
day  of  August,  1889,  there  was  presented  to  Judge  Sawyer, 
the  Circuit  Judge  of  the  United  States  for  the  Ninth  Circuity 
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embracing  the  Northern  District  of  California,  a  petition 
signed,  "David  Neagle,  Deputy  United  States  Marshal," 
by  A.  !#.  Parish  on  his  behalf.  This  petition  represented 
that  the  said  Parish  was  a  deputy-marshal  duly  appointed 
for  the  Northern  District  of  California  by  J.  C.  Pranks,  who 
was  the  Marshal  of  that  district  It  further  alleged  that 
David  Neagle  was,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences  recited  in 
the  petition,  and  at  the  time  of  filing  it,  a  duly-appointed 
and  acting  Deputy  United  States  marshal  for  the  same  dis- 
trict It  then  proceeded  to  state  that  said  Neagle  was  im- 
prisoned, confined,  and  restrained  of  his  liberty  in  the  county 
jail  in  San  Joaquin  County,  in  the  State  of  California,  by 
Thomas  Cunningham,  Sheriff  of  said  County,  upon  a  charge 
of  murder,  under  a  warrant  of  arrest,  a  copy  of  which  was 
annexed  to  the  petition.     The  warrant  was  as  follows : 


^}s.s. 


In  thejuslice's  Court  of  Stockton  Toumship. 

STATB  OP  CALIFORNIA 
COUNTY  OF  SAN  JOAQUIN  J 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  to  any  shetjff,  constable,  marshal, 
or  policeman  of  said  State,  or  of  the  Connty  of  San  Joaquin : 

Information  on  oath  having  been  this  day  laid  before  me  by  Sarah  A. 
Terry  that  the  crime  of  murder,  a  felony,  has  been  committed  withiir 
said  County  of  San  Joaquin  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1889,  in  this„ 
that  one  David  S.  Terry,  a  human  being  then  and  there  being,  was  wil- 
folly,  nnlawfhUy,  feloniously,  and  with  malice  afbiethonght,  shot,  killed,, 
and  muxdered,  and  accusing  Stephen  J.  Field  and  David  Neagle  thereoC 
you  are  therefore  commanded  forthwith  to  arrest  the  above-named  Stephen 
J.  Field  and  David  Neagle,  and  bring  them  before  me,  at  my  office  in  the 
city  of  Stockton,  or,  in  case  of  my  absence  or  inability  to  act,  before  the 
nearest  and  most  accessible  magistrate  in  the  County. 

Dated  at  Stockton,  this  14th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1889. 

H.  V.J.  S'WKW,  Justice  0/ the  Peace. 

The  defendant,  David  Neagle,  having  been  brought  before  me  on  this 
warrant,  is  committed  for  examination  to  the  sheriff  of  San  Joaquin 
county,  California.    Dated  August  15,  1889. 

H.  V.  J.  Sw Ais,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  petition  then  recites  the  circumstances  of  a  rencounter 
between  said  Neagle  and  David  S.  Terry,  in  which  the 
latt^  was  instantly  killed  by  two  shots  from  a  revolver  in 
the  hands  of  the  former.  The  circumstances  of  this  en- 
counter, and  of  what  led  to  it,  will  be  considered  with  more 
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particularity  hereafter.  The  main  allegation  of  this  pedtion 
is  that  Neagle,  as  United  States  Deputy-Marshal,  acting 
under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Pranks,  and  in  pursuance  of 
instructions  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
had,  in  consequence  of  an  anticipated  attempt  at  violence  ou 
the  part  of  Terry  against  the  Honorable  Stephen  J.  Field, 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  been  in 
attendance  upon  said  Justice,  and  was  sitting  by  his  side  at 
a  break&st  table  when  a  murderous  assault  was  made  by 
Terry  on  Judge  Field,  and  in  defense  of  the  life  of  the  Judge, 
the  homicide  was  committed  for  which  Neagle  was  held  by 
CunninghanL  The  allegation  is  very  distinct  that  Justice 
Field  was  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Circnit 
Justice  of  the  United  States  for  that  Circuit,  having  held 
court  at  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  places  at  which  the  court 
is  by  law  held,  and,  having  left  that  court,  was  on  his  way 
to  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  circuit  court 
at  that  place.  The  all^;ation  is  also  very  frdl  that  Neagle 
was  directed  by  Marshal  Franks  to  accompany  him  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  him,  and  that  these  orders  of  Franks 
were  given  in  anticipation  of  the  assault  which  actually 
occurred.  It  is  also  stated,  in  more  general  terms,  that 
Marshal  Neagle,  in  killing  Terry  under  the  circumstances, 
was  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  an  (Acer  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  not,  therefore,  guilty  of  a  murder,  and  that 
his  imprisonment  under  the  warrant  held  by  Sheriff  Cun- 
ningham is  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  is  in  custody  for  an  act  done  in 
pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  petition 
being  sworn  to  by  Farish  and  presented  to  Judge  Sawyer, 
he  made  the  following  order: 

I^et  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issue  in  pursnance  of  the  prayer  of  the  with- 
in petition,  returnable  before  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California. 

Sawysr,  Circuit  Judge, 

The  writ  was  accordingly  issued  and  delivered  to  Cun- 
ningham, who  made  the  following  return: 
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'^"^^^^^J^'^Offlce. 


COUNTY  OP  SAN 

STATE  OP  CAUPORNIA, 

To  the  honorable  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California  : 

I  hereby  certify  and  return  that  before  the  coming  to  me  of  the  annexed 
writ  of  koAeas  corpus  the  said  David  Neagle  was  committed  to  my  custody, 
and  is  detained  by  me  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  issued  out  of  the  Justice's 
Court  of  Stockton  Township,  State  of  California,  County  of  San  Joaquin, 
and  by  the  indoisement  made  upon  said  warrant.  Copy  of  said  warrant 
and  indorsement  is  annexed  hereto,  and  made  a  part  of  this  return. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  the  body  of  the  said  David  Neagle  before  the 
honorable  court,  as  I  am  in  the  said  writ  commanded.    August  17,  1889. 

THOMAS  CUNNINGHAM,  Sheriff, 
San  Joaquin  County,  California. 

Various  pleadings  and  amended  pleadings  were  made, 
which  do  not  tend  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  matter 
before  us.  Cunningham  filed  a  demurrer  to  the  petition  for 
the  writ  oi  habeas  corpus;  and  keagle  filed  a  traverse  to  the 
return  of  the  SheriiF,  which  was  accompanied  by  exhibits, 
the  substance  of  which  will  be  hereafter  considered,  when  the 
case  comes  to  be  examined  upon  its  £icts. 

The  hearing  in  the  Circuit  Court  was  had  before  Circuit 
Judge  Sawyer  and  District  Judge  Sabin.  The  Sheriff; 
Cunningham,  was  represented  by  G.  A.  Johnson^  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  California;  and  other  counsel.  A 
large  body  of  testimony,  documentary  and  otherwise,  was 
submitted  to  the  Court,  on  which,  after  a  ftiU  consideration 
of  the  subject,  the  Court  made  the  following  order :  - 

In  the  matter  of  DAVm  NitAGLS.   On  Habeas  Corpus. 

In  the  above^ntitled  matter,  the  Court,  having  heard  the  testimony 
introduced  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner,  none  having  been  offered  for  the 
respondent,  and  also  the  arguments  of  the  counsel  for  petitioner  and 
respondent,  and  it  appearing  to  the  Court  that  the  allegations  of  the  peti- 
tioner in  his  amended  answer  or  traverse  to  the  return  of  the  Sheriff  of 
San  Joaquin  County,  respondent  herein,  are  true,  and  that  the  prisoner  is 
in  custody  for  an  act  done  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  custody  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  therefore  ordered  that  petitioner  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  discharged  from 
custody. 

Prom  that  order,  an  appeal  was  allowed,  which  brings  the 
case  to  this  Court,  accompanied  by  a  voluminous  record  of 
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all  the  matters  which  were  before  the  Cdtut  on  the  hearing. 
(See  28  American  Law  Rbgister,  585). 

If  it  be  true,  as  stated  in  this  oider  of  the  Court  discharg- 
ing the  prisoner,  that  he  was  held  "in  custody  for  an  act 
done  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
custody  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,"  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that, 
under  the  statute  on  that  subject,  he  was  properly  discharged 
by  the  Circuit  Court 

Section  753  of  the  Revised  Statutes  reads  as  follows:  . 

The  writ  ci  habeas  carpus  ihaU  in  no  case  extend  to  a  prisoner  in  jail, 
nnleas  where  he  is  in  custody  under  or  by  cokv  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  or  is  committed  for  trial  before  some  court  thereof;  or  is 
in  custody  for  an  act  done  or  omitted  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  an  order,  process,  or  decree  of  a  court  or  judge  thereof;  or  is 
in  custody  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  a  law  or  treaty  of  the 
United  States ;  or,  being  a  subject  or  citizen  of  a  foreign  state,  and  domi- 
ciled therein,  is  in  custody  for  an  act  done  or  omitted  under  any  alleged 
right,  title,  authority,  privilege,  protection,  or  exemption  claimed  under 
the  commission,  or  order,  or  sanction  of  any  foreign  state,  or  under  color 
thereof,  the  validity  and  effect  whereof  depend  upon  the  law  of  nations; 
or  unless  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  prisoner  into  court  to  testify. 

Rev.  Stat  U.  S.  §§  75^t  75^,  give  power  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts,  and  the  several 
Justices  and  Judges  of  said  Courts  to  issue  writs  of  habeas 
corpus. 

And  section  761  declares  that  when,  by  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  the  petitioner  is  brought  up  for  a  hearing,  the  "court 
or  justice  or  judge  shall  proceed  in  a  summary  way  to  deter- 
mine the  facts  of  the  case,  by  hearing  the  testimony  and 
arguments,  and  thereupon  to  dispose  of  the  party  as  law  and 
justice  require."  This,  of  course,  means  that  if  he  is  held  in 
custody  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  an  act  done  or  omitted  in  pursuance 
of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  he  must  be  discharged. 

By  the  law,  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  an  appeal  could  be  taken  to  the  circuit 
court  from  any  court  of  justice  or  judge  inferior  to  the  cir- 
cuit court  in  a  certain  class  of  habeas  corpus  cases.     But 
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there  was  no  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  any  case,  ex- 
cept where  the  prisoner  was  the  subject  or  citizen  of  a  foreign 
State,  and  was  committed  or  confined  under  the  authority  or 
law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  on  account  of  any 
act  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  under  the  commission  or 
authority  of  a  foreign  State,  the  validity  of  which  depended 
upon  the  law  of  nations.  But  afterwards,  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  March  3,  1885  (23  Stat  at  Large,  437),  this  was 
extended  by  amendment  as  follows: 

That  section  seven  liuudre<l  and  sixty-four  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be 
amended  so  Uiat  the  same  shall  read  as  follows :  Prom  the  final  decision 
of  such  circuit  court  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
cases  described  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  preceding  section  here  referred  to  is  section  763,  and 
is  the  one  on  which  the  prisoner  relies  for  his  discliarge  from 
custody  in  this  case. 

Section  763  provides,  among  other  cases,  for  the  issuix^ 
of  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  the  circuit  courts  on  petition  of 
persons  alleged  to  be  restrained  of  their  liberty  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  tlie  provisions  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  and  of  this  latter  act  of  Congress,  the  mode  of 
review,  whether  by  the  circuit  court  of  the  judgment  of  an 
inferior  court  or  justice  or  judge,  or  by  this  Court,  of  the 
judgment  of  a  circuit  court,  the  word  "  appeal,"  and  not 
"  writ  of  error,"  is  used;  and,  as  Congress  has  always  used 
these  words  with  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by 
them,  namely,  that  by  a  writ  of  error  only  questions  of  law 
are  brought  up  for  review,  as  in  actions  at  common  law, 
while  by  an  appeal,  except  when  specially  provided  other- 
wise, the  entire  case,  on  both  law  and  facts,  is  to  be  recon- 
sidered, there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that,  so  &r  as  it  is 
essential  to  a  proper  decision  of  this  case,  the  appeal  requires 
us  to  examine  into  the  evidence  brought  to  sustain  or  defeat 
the  right  of  the  petitioner  to  his  discharge. 

The  history  of  the  incidents  which  led  to  the  tragic  event 
of  the  killing  of  Terry  by  the  prisoner,  Neagle,  had  its  origin 
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in  a  suit  brought  by  William  Sbaxon,  of  Nevada,  in  the 
Circuit  Cdurt  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, against  Sarah  Althea  Hill,  alleged  to  be  a  citizen  of 
California,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  decree  adjudging^ 
a  certain  instrument  in  writing  possessed  and  exhibited  by 
her,  purporting  to  be  a  declaration  of  marriage  between  them 
under  the  Cod|£  of  Califimiia,  to  be  a  forgery,  and  to  have  it 
set  aside  and  annulled.     This  suit,  which  was  commenced 
October  3,  1883,  was  finally  heard  before  Judge  Sawyer, 
the  Circuit  Judge  for  that  Circuit  and  Judge  Dbady,  United 
States  District  Judge  for  Or^on,  who  had  been  duly  ap- 
pointed to  assist  in  holding  the  Circuit  Cdurt  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  California.    The  hearing  was  on  September  29, 1885, 
and  on  the  15th  of  January,  1886,  a  decree  was  rendered, 
granting  the  prayer  of  the  bilL     In  that  decree,  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  instrument  purporting  to  be  a  declaration  of 
marriage,  set  out  and  described  in  the  bill  of  complaint, 
'*  was  not  signed  or  executed  at  any  time  by  William  Sharon, 
the  complainant;  that  it  is  not  genuine;  that  it  is  fidse, 
counterfeited,  febricated,  forged,  and  fraudulent,  and,  as  such, 
is  utterly  null  and  void.     And  it  is  further  ordered  and  de- 
creed that  the  respondent,  Sarah  Althea  Hill,  deliver  up  and 
deposit  with  the  derk  of  the  court  said  instrument,  to  be 
indorsed  ^Canceled,'  and  that  the  derk  write  across  it,  ^Can- 
celed,' and  sign  his  name  and  affix  his  seal  thereto.^*    The 
rendition  of  this  decree  was  accompanied  by  two  opinions; 
the  prindpal  one  being  written  by  Judge  Dbady,  and  a  con- 
curring one  by  Judge  Sawyer.     They  were  very  full  in 
their  statement  of  the  fraud  and  forgery  practiced  by  Miss 
Hill,  and  stated  that  it  was  also  accompanied  by  perjury,  and, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Sharon  had  died  between  the  hearing  of 
the  argument  of  the  case,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1885, 
and  the  time  of  rendering  this  decision,  January  15,   1886, 
an  order  was  made  setting  forth  that  &ct,  and  declaring  that 
the  decree  was  entered  as  of  the  date  of  the  hearing,  nunc 
pro  tunc. 

Nothing  was  done  under  this  decree.    The  defimdant, 
Sarah  Althea  Hill,  did  not  ddiver  up  the  instrument  to  the 
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clerk  to  be  canceled,  but  she  continued  to  insist  upon  its  use 
in  the  State  court  Under  these  circumstances,  Frederick 
W.  Sharon,  as  the  executor  of  the  will  of  his  fether,  Wil- 
liam Sliaron,  filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California,  on  March  12,  1888,  a  bill  of  revivor,  stat- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  decree,  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  that  the  decree  had  not  been  performed ;  alleging,  also, 
the  inter-marriage  of  Miss  Hill  with  David  S.  Terry,  of  the 
City  of  Stockton,  in  California,  and  making  the  said  Terry 
and  wife  parties  to  this  bill  of  revivor.  The  defendants  both 
demurred  and  answered,  resisting  the  prayer  of  the  plaintiff, 
and  denying  that  the  petitioner  was  entitled  to  any  relief. 
This  case  was  argued  in  the  Circuit  Court  before  Field,  Cir- 
cuit Justice,  Sawyer,  Circuit  Judge,  and  Sabin,  District 
Judge.  While  the  matter  was  held  under  advisement, 
Judge  Sawyer,  on  returning  from  Los  Angeles,  in  the  South- 
em  District  of  California,  where  he  had  been  holding  court, 
found  himself  on  the  train  as  it  left  Fresno,  which  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  the  residence  of  Terry  and  wife,  in  a  car 
in  which  he  noticed  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  were  in  a  sec- 
tion behind  him,  on  the  same  side.  On  this  trip  from  Fresno 
to  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Terry  grossly  insulted  Judge  Sawyer, 
and  had  her  husband  change  seats  so  as  to  sit  directly  in 
front  of  the  Judge,  while  she  passed  him  with  insolent  re- 
marks, and  pulled  his  hair  with  a  vicious  jerk,  and  then, 
in  an  excited  manner,  taking  a  seat  by  her  husband's  side, 
said: — 

I  mH  give  him  a  taste  of  what  he  wiU  get  by  and  by.  I^et  him  render 
this  decision  if  he  dares. 

The  decision  being  the  one  already  mentioned,  then  under 
advisement  Terry  then  made  some  remark  about  too  many 
witnesses  being  in  the  car,  adding  that — 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  him  would  be  to  take  him  out  into  the  bay 
and  drown  him. 

These  incidents  were  witnessed  by  two  gentlemen  who 
knew  all  the  parties,  and  whose  testimony  is  found  in  the 
record  before  us.    This  was  August  14,  1888.     On  the  3d 
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of  September  the  Court  rendered  its  decision,  granting  tlie 
prayer  of  the  bill  of  revivor  in  the  name  of  Frederick  W. 
Sharon  and  against  Sarah  Althea  Terry  and  her  husband, 
David  S.  Terry.  The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Field,  and  during  its  delivery  a  scene  of  great  violence  oc- 
curred in  the  court-room.  It  appears  that  shortly  before  the 
Court  opened  on  that  day,  both  thedefendants  in  the  case  came 
into  the  court-room  and  took  seats  within  the  bar  at  thetaUe 
next  the  clerk's  desk,  and  almost  immediately  in  front  of 
the  judges.  Besides  Mr.  Justice  Field,  there  were  present 
on  ^e  bench* Judge  Sawver  and  Judge  Sabin,  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Nevada. 
The  defendants  had  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
originally  to  render  the  decree  sought  to  be  revived,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  necessarily  discussed  this  question,  with- 
out reaching  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  Wlien  allusion 
was  made  to  this  question,  Mrs.  Terry  arose  from  her  seat, 
and,  addressing  the  Justice  who  was  delivering  the  opinion, 
asked,  in  an  excited  manner,  whether  he  was  going  to  otder 
her  to  give  up  the  marriage  contract  to  be  canceled.  Mr. 
Justice  Field  said  : — 

Be  seated,  madam. 

She  repeated  the  question,  and  was  again  told  to  be  seated. 
She  then  said,  in  a  very  excited  and  violent  manner,  that  Jus- 
tice Field  had  been  bought,  and  wanted  to  know  the  price 
he  had  sold  himself  for  ;  that  he  had  got  Newland's  money 
for  it,  and  everybody  knew  that  he  had  got  it,  or  words  to  that 
effect  Mr.  Justice  Field  then  directed  the  Marshal  to  re- 
move her  from  the  court-room.  She  asserted  that  she  would 
not  go  from  the  room,  and  that  no  one  could  take  her  from 
it.  Marshal  Franks  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  order  of  the 
Court  by  attempting  to  compel  her  to  leave,  when  Terry, 
her  husband,  arose  from  his  seat  under  great  excitement,  ex- 
claiming that  no  man  living  should  touch  his  wife,  and 
struck  the  Marshal  a  blow  in  his  face  so  violent  as  to  knock 
out  a  tooth.  He  then  unbuttoned  his  coat,  thrust  his  hand 
under  his  vest,  apparently  for  the  pturpose  of  drawing  a 
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bowie-knife,  when  he  was  seized  by  persons  present,  and 
forced  down  on  his  back.  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Terry  was 
removed  from  the  court-room  by  the  Maislial,  and  Terry  was 
allowed  to  rise,  and  was  accompanied  by  officers  to  tlie  door 
leading  to  the  Marshal^s  office.  As  he  was  about  leaving  the 
room,  or  immediately  after  being  out  of  it,  he  succeeded  in 
drawing  a  bowie-knife,  when  his  anns  were  seized  by  a  deput>' 
marshal,  and  others  present,  to  prevent  him  from  using  it ; 
and  they  were  able  to  wrench  it  from  him  only  after  a  severe 
struggle.  The  most  prominent  person  engaged  in  wresting 
the  knife  from  Terry  was  Neagle,  tlie  prisoner  now  in  Court 
For  this  conduct  both  Terry  and  his  wife  were  sentenced  by 
the  Court  to  imprisonment  for  contempt, — Mrs.  Terry  for 
one  month  and  Terr>'  for  six  months ;  and  these  sentences 
were  immediately  carried  into  effect  Both  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  on  the  petition  for  the  revival  of  the  decree  in  the 
case  of  Sfiaron  against  Hilly  and  the  judgment  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  imprisoning  Terry  and  wife  for  contempt,  have 
been  brought  to  this  Court  for  review  ;  and,  in  both  cases, 
the  judgments  have  been  affirmed.  The  report  of  the  cases 
may  be  found  in  Ex  parte  Terry  (1888),  128  U.  S.  289, 
and  Terry  v.  Sharon  (1889),  131  U.  S.  40. 

Terry  and  Mrs.  Terry  were  separately  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  same  term,  for  tlieir  part  in  tliese  transactions  ;  and  the 
cases  were  pending  in  said  Court  at  the  time  of  Terry's 
death.  It  also  appears  that  Mrs.  Terry,  during  her  part  of 
this  altercation  in  the  court-room,  was  making  efforts  to  open 
a  small  satchel  which  she  had  with  her,  but  through  her  ex- 
citement she  failed.  This  satchel,  which  was  taken  from 
her,  was  found  to  have  in  it  a  revolving  pistol. 

From  that  time  until  his  death,  the  denunciations  by  Terr}- 
and  his  wife  of  Mr.  Justice  Field  were  open,  frequent,  and 
of  the  most  vindictive  and  malevolent  character.  While  be- 
ing transported  from  San  Francisco  to  Alameda,  where  they 
were  imprisoned,  Mrs.  Terry  repeated  a  number  of  times 
that  she  would  kill  both  Judge  Field  and  Judge  Sawyer. 
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Terry,  who  was  present,  said  nothing  to  restrain  her,  but  ad- 
ded that  he  was  not  through  with  Judge  Field  yet;  and, 
while  in  jail  at  Alameda,  Terry  said  that  after  he  got  out  of 
jail,  he  would  horsewhip  Judge  Field,  and  that  he  did  not 
believe  he  would  ever  return  to  California,  but  this  earth  was 
not  large  enough  to  keep  him  from  finding  Judge  Field  and 
horsewhipping  him;  and,  in  reply  to  a  remark  that  this 
would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  and  that  Judge  Field 
would  resent  it,  he  said  : — 
If  Judge  FmU)  reaenti  it,  I  wiU  kiU  him. 

And  while  in  jail  Mrs.  Terry  exhibited  to  a  witness  Terry's 
knife,  at  which  he  laughed,  and  said: — 
Y€t»  I  always  carry  that 

And  made  a  remark  about  judges  and  marshals,  that  they 
were  all  a  lot  of  cowardly  curs,  and  he  would  see  some  of 
them  in  their  graves  yet  Mrs  Terry  also  said  that  she 
expected  to  kill  Judge  Field  some  day.  Perhaps  the  dear- 
est expression  of  Terry's  findings  and  intentions  in  the  matter 
was  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Williams,  editor 
of  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  California.  This  interview 
was  brought  about  by  a  message  fi?om  Terry  requesting 
Williams  to  call  and  see  him.  In  speaking  of  the  occur- 
rences in  the  Court,  he  said  that  Justice  Field  had  put  a  lie 
in  the  record  about  him,  and  when  he  met  Field,  he  would 
have  to  take  that  back.  And  if  he  did  not  take  it  back, 
and  apologize  for  having  lied  about  him,  he  would  slap  his 
face  or  pull  his  nose. 

I  said  to  him,  said  the  witneaa,  Judge  Terry,  would  not  that  be  a  danger- 
ous thing  to  do  ?  T^iAtice  PiBLD  is  not  a  man  who  would  permit  anyone 
to  put  a  deadly  insult  upon  him,  like  that. 

He  said.  Oh,  Pisld  won't  fight 

I  said:  Well  Judge,  I  have  found  nearly  all  men  wiU  fight.  Nearly 
every  man  wiU  fight  when  there  is  occasion  for  it,  and  Judge  PlSLD  has 
had  a  character  in  this  State  of  having  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  being  a  brave  man. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  branch  of  the  coavenation,  I  aald  to  him : 
WeU,  Judge  Field  is  not  your  phjrsical  equal,  and  if  any  troable  should 
occur  he  would  be  very  likely  to  use  a  weapon. 

He  said:  Well,  that's  as  good  a  thing  as  I  want  to  get. 
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The  whole  impreasion  conveyed  to  me  by  this  convenation  was  that  he 
felt  he  had  some  cause  of  grievance  against  Judge  Field  ;  that  he 
hoped  they  might  meet,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  force  a 
quarrel  upon  him,  and  he  would  get  him  into  a  fight 

Mr.  Williams  says  that  after  the  return  of  Justice  Field 
to  California,  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1889,  he  had  other 
conversations  with  Terry,  in  which  the  same  vindictive  feel- 
ings of  hatred  were  manifested  and  expressed  by  him.  It  is 
useless  to  go  over  the  testimony  on  this  subject  more  par- 
ticularly. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  evidence  is  abun* 
dant  that  both  Terry  and  wife  contemplated  some  attack 
upon  Judge  Field  during  his  official  visit  to  California  in 
the  summer  of  1889,  which  they  intended  should  result  in 
his  death.  Many  of  these  mattexs  were  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  the  press  of  California  was  filled  with  the 
conjectures  of  a  probable  attack  by  Terry  on  Justice  Field, 
as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  he  was  going  to  attend  the 
Circuit  Court  in  that  year. 

So  much  impressed  were  the  friends  of  Judge  Field,  and 
of  public  justice,  both  in  California  and  in  Washington,  with 
the  fear  that  he  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of 
Terry  and  his  wife,  that  application  was  made  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  suggesting  the  propriety 
of  his  fiumishing  some  protection  to  the  Judge  while  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  resulted  in  a  correspondence  between  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  the  District  Attorney, 
and  the  Marshal  of  the  Northern  District  of  California  on 
that  subject     This  correspondence  is  here  set  out: 

John  C.  Pranks,  Department  of  Justice, 

C/ntted  States  Marshal,         Washington,  D.  C,  April  ayth,  1889. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sir: 

The  proceedings  which  have  heretofore  been  had  in  connection  with 
tlie  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  in  your  United  States  Circuit  Court  have 
become  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  propriety  of  exercising  unusual  caution,  in  case  further 
proceedings  shall  be  had  in  that  case,  for  the  piptection  of  his  honor, 
Jtistice  FiKtD,  or  whoever  may  be  called  upon  to  hear  and  determine  the 
matter.    Of  course,  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  feelings  or  purpose  of 
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Mr.  and  Bftrs.  Terry  in  the  premises,  but  many  things  which  have  lup- 
pened  indicate  that  violence  on  their  part  is  not  impossible.  It  is  dae  to 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  Court,  and  the  character  of  itsjudge, 
that  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government  shall  be  spared  to  make  them 
feel  entirely  safe  and  fiee  from  anxiety  in  the  discharge  of  their  high 
duties.  You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  this  letter  is  not  for  the 
public,  but  to  put  you  upon  your  guard.  It  will  be  proper  for  you  to  show 
it  to  the  District  Attorney  if  deemed  best. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  H.  MII^LER,  AUomey  General, 


United  States  Marshal's  Office,  Northern  District  of  California, 

Hon.  W.  H.  H.  Miixbr,  San  Francisco,  May  6,'  1889. 

Attor.ney  General^ 
Sir:  Washington,  D.  C. 

Yoursof  the  27th  ultimo  at  hand.  When  the  Hon.  Judge  Lorenzo 
Sawybr,  our  Circuit  Judge,  returned  from  Iios  Angeles,  some  time  be- 
fore the  celebrated  court  scene,  and  informed  me  of  the  disgraceful  action 
of  Mrs.  Terry  towards  him  on  the  cars  while  her  husband  sat  in  front, 
smilingly  approving  it,  I  resolved  to  watch  the  Tenys  (and  so  notified  my 
deputies),  whenever  they  should  enter  the  court-room,  to  be  ready  to  sup- 
press the  very  firdt  indignity  offered  by  either  of  them  to  the  judges. 
After  this,  at  the  time  of  their  ejectment  from  the  court-room,  when  I 
held  Judge  Terry  and  his  ¥dfe  as  prisoners  in  my  private  office,  and  heard 
his  threats  again9t  Justice  Field,  I  was  more  fully  determined  than  ever 
to  throw  around  the  Justice  and  Judge  Sawyer,  every  safeguard  I  could. 
I  have  given  the  matter  careful  consideration,  with  the  determination  to 
fully  protect  the  federal  judges  at  this  time,  trusting  that  the  department 
will  reimburse  me  for  any  reasonable  expenditure.  I  have  always,  when- 
ever there  is  any  liklihood  of  either  Judge  or  Mrs.  Terry  appearing  in 
court,  had  a  force  of  deputies  with  myself  on  hand  to  watch  their  ever}* 
action.  You  can  rest  assured  that  when  Justice  PiEU)  arrives  he,  as  well 
as  all  the  federal  judges,  will  be  protected  from  insults,  and  where  an  order 
is  made,  it  will  be  executed  without  fear  as  to  consequences.  I  shall  fol- 
low your  instructions,  and  act  with  more  than  usual  caution.  I  have 
already  consulted  with  the  United  States  Attorney,  J.  T.  Carey,  Esq.,  as 
to  the  advisability  of  making  application  to  you,  at  the  time  the  Tenys 
are  tried  upon  criminal  charges,  for  me  to  select  two  or  more  detectives 
to  assist  in  the  case,  and  also  assist  me  in  protecting  Justice  Field  while 
in  my  district.  I  wish  the  judges  to  feel  secure,  and  for  this  purpose  will 
see  to  it  that  their  every  wish  is  promptly  obeyed.  I  notice  your  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  publicity  of  your  letter,  and  will  obey  your  request.  I 
shall  only  be  too  happy  to  receive  any  suggestions  from  you  at  any  time. 
The  opinion  among  the  better  class  of  citizens  here  is  very  bitter  against 
the  Terrys,  though,  of  course,  they  have  their  friends,  and,  unfortunately, 
among  that  class  it  is  necessary  to  watch. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Franks, 
U,  S.  MarsMaly  Northern  Diat.  of  Cal. 
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Hon.  W.  H.  H.  Miller,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  7,  1889. 

L\  .V.  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

Marshal  Franks  exhibited  to  uie  your  letter  bearing  date  tlie  27th  ult., 
addressed  to  him  upon  the  subject  of  using  due  caution  by  way  of  protect- 
ing Justice  Field  and  the  federal  judges  here  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  in  matters  in  which  the  Terr>*s  are  interested.  I  noted  your  sug- 
gestion with  a  great  degree  of  pleasure,  not  because  our  Marshal  is  at  all 
disposed  to  leave  anything  undone  within  his  authority  or  power  to  do, 
but  because  it  encouraged  him  to  know  and  feel  that  the  head  of  our  De- 
partment was  in  full  S3rmpathy  with  the  efforts  being  made  to  protect  the 
judges,  and  vindicate  the  dignity  of  our  courts.  I  write  merely  to  suggest 
that  there  is  just  reason,  in  the  light  of  tlie  past  and  the  threats  made  by 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Terry  against  Justice  Field  and  Judge  Sawvbr,  to  ap- 
prehend personal  violence  at  any  moment  and  at  any  place,  as  Mrell  in 
court  as  out  of  court,  and  that,  while  due  caution  has  always  been  taken 
by  the  Marshal  when  either  Judge  or  Mrs  Terry  is  about  the  building  in 
which  the  courts  are  held,  he  has  not  felt  it  within  his  authority  to  guard 
cither  Judge  Sawyer  or  Justice  Field  against  harm  when  away  from  the 
appraisers*  building.  Discretion  dictates,  however,  that  a  protection 
should  be  thrown  about  them  at  other  times  and  places,  when  proceedings 
are  being  had  before  them  in  which  the  Terrys  are  interested ;  and  I  verily 
believe,  in  view  of  the  direful  threats  made  against  Justice  Field,  that  he 
will  be  in  great  danger  at  all  times  while  here.  Mr.  Franks  is  a  prudent, 
cool,  and  courageous  officer,  who  will  not  abuse  any  authority  granted 
him.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  he  be  authorized,  in  his  discretion, 
to  retain  one  or  more  deputies,  at  such  times  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 
for  the  purposes  suggested.  That  publicity  may  not  be  given  to  the 
matter,  it  is  important  that  the  deputies  whom  he  may  select  be  not 
known  as  such ;  and,  that  efficient  service  may  be  assured  for  the  pur- 
poses indicated,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  should  be  strangers  to  the  Terrys. 
Tlie  Terrys  are  unable  to  appreciate  that  an  officer  should  perform  his  of- 
ficial duty  when  that  duty  in  any  way  requires  his  efforts  to  be  directed 
against  them.  The  Marshal,  his  deputies,  and  myself  suffer  daily  indig- 
nities and  insults  from  Mrs.  Terry,  in  court  and  out  of  court,  committed 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  and  without  interference  upon  his  part. 
I  do  not  propose  being  deterred  from  any  duty,  nor  do  I  purpose  being  in- 
timidated in  the  least  degree  from  doing  my  whole  duty  in  the  premises ; 
bat  I  shall  feel  doubly  assured  in  being  able  to  do  so  knowing  that  our 
Marshal  has  your  kind  wishes  and  encouragement  in  doing  everything 
needed  to  protect  the  officers  of  the  court  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  intended  for  the  public  files  of  your  office,  nor  will 
It  be  on  file  in  my  office.  Prudence  dictates  great  caution  on  the  part  of 
the  officials  who  may  be  called  upon  to  have  anything  to  do  in  the  prem- 
ises, and  I  deem  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  suggestions 
back  and  forth  be  confidential.  I  shall  write  you  further  upon  the  subject 
of  these  cases  in  a  few  days.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient 
•erwwt.  JOHN  T.  CAREY,  U.  5.  Attorney. 
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J.  C.  Pranks,  Esq.,  Department  of  Justice, 

U,  S,  Marshal,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  27, 1889. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sir; 
Referring  to  former  correspondence  of  the  Department,  relating  to  a 
possible  disorder  in  the  session  of  the  approaching  term  of  court,  owing 
to  the  small  number  of  bailiffii  under  your  control  to  preserve  order,  you 
are  directed  to  employ  certain  special  deputies  at  a  per  diem  of  five  dol- 
lars, payable  out  of  the  appropriation  for  fees  and  expenses  of  marshals, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  court,  as  a  separate  account  from  your  other  ac- 
counts against  the  government,  for  approval,  under  section  846,  Revised 
Statutes,  as  an  extraordinary  expense,  that  the  same  may  be  forwarded 
to  this  Department  in  order  to  secure  executive  action  and  approval. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  H.  MILLBR,  Atiormef  General. 

The  restilt  of  this  correspondence  was  that  Marshal  Pranks 
appointed  Mr.  Neagle  a  Deputy-Marshal  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California,  and  gave  him  special  instructions  to 
attend  upon  Judge  Field,  both  in  court  and  while  going 
from  one  court  to  another,  and  protect  him  from  any  assault 
that  might  be  attempted  upon  him  by  Terry  and  wife.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Judge  Field  went  from  San  Francisco  to 
Los  Angdes,  to  hold  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
at  that  place,  Mr.  Neagle  accompanied  him,  remained  with 
him  for  the  few  days  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of 
that  Court,  and  returned  with  him  to  San  Francisco.  It 
appears  from  the  uncontradicted  evidence  in  the  case  that, 
while  the  sleeping-car  in  which  were  Justice  Field  and  Mr. 
Neagle  stopped  a  moment,  in  the  early  morning,  at  Fresno, 
Terry  and  wife  got  on  the  train.  The  fact  that  they  were 
on  the  train  became  known  to  Neagle,  and  he  held  a  con- 
versation with  the  conductor  as  to  what  peace-officers  could 
be  found  at  Lathrop,  where  the  train  stopped  for  break&st; 
and  the  conductor  was  requested  to  telegraph  to  the  proper 
officers  of  that  place  to  have  a  constable  or  some  peace-officer 
on  the  ground  when  the  train  should  arrive,  anticipating 
that  there  might  be  violence  attempted  by  Terry  upon  Judge 
Field.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  resulted  in  no  avail- 
able aid  to  assist  in  keeping  the  peace.  When  the  train  ar- 
rived, Neagle  informed  Judge  Field  of  the  presence  of  Terry 
on  the  train,  and  advised  him  to  remain,  and  take  his  break- 
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fast  in  the  car.  This  the  Judge  refused  to  do,  and  he  and 
Neagle  got  out  of  the  car,  and  went  into  the  dining-room, 
and  took  seats  beside  each  other  in  the  place  assigned  them 
by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  break^t-room ;  and  very 
shortly  after  this  Terry  and  wife  came  into  the  room,  and 
Mrs.  Terry,  recognizing  Judge  Field,  turned  and  left  in 
great  haste,  while  Terry  passed  beyond  where  Judge  Field 
and  Neagle  were,  and  took  his  seat  at  another  table.  It  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  Mrs.  Terry  went  to  the  car,  and 
took  from  it  a  satchel  in  which  was  a  revolver.  Before  she 
returned  to  the  eating-room,  Terry  arose  from  his  seat,  and, 
passing  around  the  table  in  such  a  way  as  brought  him  be- 
hind Judge  Field,  who  did  not  see  him  or  notice  him,  came 
up  where  he  was  sitting  with  his  feet  under  the  table,  and 
struck  him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  his  &ce,  which  was  re- 
peated on  the  other  side.  He  also  had  his  arm  drawn  back 
and  his  fist  doubled  up,  apparently  to  strike  a  third  blow, 
when  Neagle,  who  had  been  observing  him  all  this  time, 
arose  from  his  seat  with  his  revolver  in  his  hand,  and  in  a 
very  loud  voice  shouted  out: 

Stop  I  Stop !  I  am  an  officer ! 

Upon  this,  Terry  turned  his  attention  to  Neagle,  and,  as 
Neagle  testifies,  seemed  to  recognize  him,  and  immediately 
turned  his  hand  to  thrust  it  in  his  bosom,  as  Neagle  felt  sure, 
with  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  bowie-knife.  At  this  instant 
Neagle  fired  two  shots  from  his  revolver  into  the  body  of 
Terry,  who  immediately  sank  down,  and  died  in  a  few  min- 
utes. Mrs.  Terry  entered  the  room,  with  the  satchel  in  her 
hand,  just  after  Terry  sank  to  the  floor.  She  rushed  up  to 
the  place  where  he  was,  threw  herself  upon  his  body,  made 
loud  exclamations  and  moans,  and  commenced  inviting  the 
spectators  to  avenge  her  wrong  upon  Field  and  Neagle. 
She  appeared  to  be  carried  away  by  passion,  and  in  a  very 
earnest  manner  charged  that  Field  and  Neagle  had  mur- 
dered her  husband  intentionally ;  and  shortly  afterwards  she 
appealed  to  the  persons  present  to  examine  the  body  of  Terry 
to  see  that  he  had  no  weapons.  This  she  did  once  or  twice. 
Vol.  XXXVIII.-43 
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The  satchel  which  she  had,  being  taken  from  her,  wa:$  found 
to  contain  a  revolver. 

These  are  the  material  circumstances  produced  in  evidence 
before  the  circuit  court  on  the  hearing  of  this  habeas  corpus 
case.  It  is  but  a  short  sketch  of  a  history  which  is  given  in 
over  five  hundred  pages  in  the  record,  but  we  think  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  enable  us  to  apply  the  law  of  the  case  to  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  Without  a  more  minute  discussion  of  this 
testimony,  it  produces  upon  us  the  conviction  of  a  settled 
purpose  on  the  part  of  Terry  and  his  wife,  amounting  to  a 
conspiracy,  to  murder  Justice  Field;  and  we  are  quite  sure 
that  if  Neagle  had  been  merely  a  brother  or  a  fiiend  of  Judge 
Field,  traveling  with  him,  and  aware  of  all  the  previous 
relations  of  Terry  to  the  Judge, — as  he  was,— of  his  bitter 
animosity,  his  declared  purpose  to  have  revenge  even  to  the 
point  of  killing  him,  he  would  have  been  justified  in  what 
he  did  in  defense  of  Mr.  Justice  Field's  life,  and  possibly  of 
his  own. 

But  such  a  justification  would  be  a  proper  subject  for  con- 
sideration on  a  trial  of  the  case  for  muider  in  the  courts  of 
the  State  of  California;  and  there  exists  no  authority  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  dischaige  the  prisoner  while 
held  in  custody  by  the  State  authorities  for  this  ofiense,  un- 
less there  be  found  in  aid  of  the  defense  of  the  prisoner,  some 
element  of  power  and  authority  asserted  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  This  element  is  said  to  be  found 
in  the  facts  that  Mr.  Justice  Field,  when  attacked,  was  in 
the  immediate  discharge  of  his  duty  as  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  United  States  within  California;  that  the  as- 
sault upon  him  grew  out  of  the  animosity  of  Terry  and  wife, 
arising  out  of  the  previous  discharge  of  his  duty  as  Circuit 
Justice  in  the  case,  for  which  they  were  committed  for  con- 
tempt of  court ;  and  that  the  Deputy-Marshal  of  the  United 
States  who  killed  Terry  in  defense  of  Field's  life,  was 
charged  with  a  duty,  under  the  law  of  the  United  States,  to 
protect  iPiELD  from  the  violence  which  Terry  was  inflicting, 
and  which  was  intended  to  lead  to  Field's  death.     To  the 
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inquiry  whether  this  proposition  is  sustained  by  law  and  the 
facts  which  we  have  recited,  we  now  address  ourselves. 

Mr.  Justice  Field  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  had  been  a  member  of  that  Court 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  he  had  become 
venerable  for  his  age  and  for  his  long  and  valuable  service 
in  that  Court  The  business  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  be- 
come so  exacting  that,  for  many  years  past,  the  Justices  of  it 
,  have  been  compelled  to  remain  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
year  in  Washington  City,  from  whatever  part  of  the  countrj* 
they  may  have  been  appointed.  The  term  for  each  year, 
including  the  necessary  travel  and  preparations  to  attend  at 
its  beginning,  has  generally  lasted  from  eight  to  nine  montlis. 
But  the  Justices  of  this  Court  have  imposed  upon  them 
other  duties,  the  most  important  of  which  arise  out  of  the 
feet  that  they  are  also  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
United  States.  Of  these  circuits  there  are  nine,  to  each  one 
of  which  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  allotted,  under 
section  606  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  provision  of  which 
is  as  follows — 

The  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  circuits  by  an  order  of  the  Court ;  aud  a  new  allot- 
ment  shall  be  made  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  or  convenient,  by 
reason  of  the  alteration  of  any  circuit,  or  of  the  new  appointment  of  a 
Chief  Justice  or  Associate  Justice,  or  otherwise.*' 

Section  610  declares  that  it  "shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Chief  Justice  and  of  each  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
attend  at  least  one  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  each  district 
of  the  circuit  to  which  he  is  allotted  during  every  period  of 
two  years.''  Although  this  enactment  does  not  require,  in 
terms,  that  the  Justices  shall  go  to  tlieir  circuits  more  than 
once  in  two  years,  the  effect  of  it  is  to  compel  most  of  them 
to  do  this,  because  there  are  so  many  districts  in  many  of 
the  circuits  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Circuit  Justice  to  reach 
them  all  in  one  year;  and  the  result  of  this  is  that  he  goes 
to  some  of  them  in  one  year,  and  to  others  in  the  next  year, 
thus  requiring  an  attendance  in  the  circuit,  every  year. 
The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been  members  of 
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the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  ever  since  the  oigani- 
zation  of  the  government;  and  their  attendance  on  the  cir- 
cuit, and  appearance  at  the  places  where  the  courts  are  held, 
has  always  been  thought  to  be  a  matter  of  importance. 

In  order  to  enable  him  to  perform  this  duty,  Mr.  Justice 
Field  had  to  travel  each  year  from  Washington  City,  near 
the  Atlantic  coast,  to  San  Francisco,  on  the  Pacific  coast 
In  doing  this,  he  was  as  much  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty 
imposed  upon  him  by  law  as  he  was  while  sitting  in  court  . 
and  trying  causes.  There  are  many  duties  which  the  judge 
performs  outside  of  the  court-room  where  he  sits  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  or  to  preside  over  a  triaL  The  statutes  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  established  practice  of  the  courts, 
require  that  the  judge  perform  a  very  large  share  of  his 
judicial  labors  at  what  is  called  '^ chambers.''  This  chamber 
work  is  as  important,  as  necessary,  as  much  a  discharge  of 
his  official  dut>%  as  that  performed  in  the  court-house.  Im- 
portant cases  are  often  argued  before  the  judge  at  any  place 
convenient  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  a  decision  of  the 
judge  is  arrived  at  by  investigations  made  in  his  own  room, 
wherever  he  may  be;  and  it  is  idle  to  say  that  this  is  not  as 
much  the  performance  of  judicial  duty  as  the  filing  of  the 
judgment  with  the  clerk,  and  the  announcement  of  the 
result  in  open  court  So  it  is  impossible  for  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  who  is  compelled  by 
the  obligations  of  duty  to  be  so  much  in  Washington  City, 
to  discharge  his  duties  of  attendance  on  the  Circuit  Courts, 
as  prescribed  by  section  610,  without  traveling,  in  tlie  usual 
and  most  convenient  modes  of  doing  it,  to  the  place  where 
the  court  is  to  be  held.  This  duty  is  as  much  an  obligation 
imposed  by  the  law  as  if  it  had  said  in  words — 

The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  go  from  Washington  City  to 
the  place  where  their  terms  are  held  every  year. 

Justice  Field  had  not  only  left  Washington,  and  traveled 
the  three  thousand  miles  or  more  which  was  necessary  to 
reach  his  circuit,  but  he  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that 
circuit,  had  held  the  court  at  San  Francisco  for  some  time, 
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and,  taking  a  short  leave  of  that  court,  had  gone  down  to 
Los  Angeles,  another  place  where  a  court  was  to  1)e  held, 
and  sat  as  a  judge  there  for  several  days,  hearing  cases  and 
rendering  decisions.  It  was  in  the  necessary  act  of  return- 
ing from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  by  the  usual  mode 
of  travel  between  the  two  places,  where  his  court  was  still 
in  session,  and  where  he  was  required  to  be,  that  he  was 
assaulted  by  Terry  in  the  manner  which  we  have  already 
described. 

The  occurrence  which  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  was 
of  so  extraordinar>'  a  character  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  many  cases  can  be  found  to  cite  as  authority  upon  the 
subject  In  the  case  of  17.  S.  v.  T/ie  Little  C/tarles  (iSig)^ 
I  Brock.  380,  a  question  arose  before  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, holding  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
Virginia,  as  to  the  validity  of  an  order  made  by  the  District 
Judge  at  his  chambers,  and  not  in  court.  The  Act  of  Con- 
gress authorized  stated  tenns  of  the  District  Court,  and  gave 
the  judge  power  to  hold  special  courts,  at  his  discretion, 
either  at  the  place  appointed  by  the  law,  or  such  other  place 
in  the  district  as  the  nature  of  the  business  and  his  discretion 
should  direct  He  says:  "It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  violent 
construction  of  such  an  act  to  consider  the  judge  as  consti- 
tuting a  court  whenever  he  proceeds  on  judicial  business;'* 
and  cites  the  practice  of  the  courts  in  support  of  that  view 
of  the  subject  In  the  case  of  C/.  S.  v.  Gleasan  (1867), 
U.  S.  C.  Ct,  D.  Iowa,  I  Woolw.  128,  the  prisoner  was  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  two  enrolling  officers  who  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  arresting  deserters,  or  those  who  had  been 
drafted  into  the  service  and  had  foiled  to  attend.  These  men, 
it  was  said,  had  visited  the  region  of  country  where  they  were 
murdered,  and,  having  failed  of  accomplishing  their  pur- 
pose of  arresting  the  deserters,  were  on  their  return  to  their 
home  when  they  were  killed ;  and  the  Court  was  asked  to 
instruct  the  jury  that  under  these  circumstances  they  were 
not  engaged  in  the  duty  of  arresting  the  deserters  named. 

"  It  is  claimed  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,*'  says  the  report,  "  that 
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if  the  parties  killed  had  been  so  engaged,  and  had  come  to  that  neighbor- 
hood with  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  supposed  deserters,  but  at  the 
moment  of  the  assault  had  abandoned  the  intention  ot  making  the  ar- 
rests at  that  time,  and  were  returning  to  headquarters  at  Grinnell  with  a 
view  to  making  other  arrangements  for  arrest  at  another  time,  they  were 
not  so  engaged  as  to  bring  the  case  within  the  law. ' '  But  the  Court  held 
that  this  was  not  a  sound  construction  of  the  statute,  and  "that  if  the 
parties  killed  had  come  into  that  neighborhood  with  intent  to  arrest  the 
deserters  named,  and  had  been  employed  by  the  proper  officer  for  that 
service,  and  were,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  that  purpose,  returning 
to  Grinnell  with  a  view  to  making  other  arrangements  to  discharge  this 
duty,  they  were  still  employed  in  arresting  deserters,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute.  It  is  not  necessary,"  said  the  Court,  "that  the  party 
killed  should  be  engaged  in  the  immediate  act  of  arrest,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  he  be  employed  in  and  about  that  business  when  assaulted.  The 
purpose  of  the  law  is  to  protect  the  life  of  the  person  so  employed,  and 
this  protection  continues  so  long  as  he  is  engaged  in  a  service  necessary 
and  proper  to  that  employment" 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Justice  Field,  when  attacked 
by  Terry,  was  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  dutite  as 
Circuit  Justice  of  the  Ninth  Circuit,  and  was  entitled  to  all 
the  protection,  under  those  circumstances,  which  the  law 
could  give  him. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  there  exists  no  statute  authoriz- 
ing any  such  protection  as  that  which  Neagle  was  instructed 
to  give  Judge  Field  in  the  present  case,  and,  indeed,  no 
protection  whatever  against  a  vindictive  or  malicious  assault 
growing  out  of  the  feithful  discharge  of  his  official  duties; 
and  that  the  language  of  section  753  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, that  the  party  seeking  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  must,  in  this  connection,  show  that  he  is  "  in  custody 
for  an  act  done  or  omitted  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the 
United  States,"  makes  it  necessary  that  upon  this  occasion 
it  should  be  shown  that  the  act  for  which  Neagle  is  impri- 
soned was  done  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress.  It  is  not 
supposed  that  any  special  act  of  Congress  exists  which 
authorizes  the  marshals  or  deputy-marshals  of  the  United 
States,  in  express  terms,  to  accompany  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  through  their  circuits,  and  act  as  a  body- 
guard to  them,  to  defend  them  against  malicious  assaults 
against  their  persons.     But  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  view 
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of  the  Statute  is  an  unwarranted  restriction  of  the  meaning 
of  a  law  designed  to  extend  in  a  liberal  manner  the  benefit 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  persons  imprisoned  for  the 
performance  of  their  duty ;  and  we  are  satisfied  tliat,  if  it 
was  the  duty  of  Neagle,  under  the  circumstances, — a  duty 
which  could  only  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
— to  defend  Mr.  Justice  Field  from  a  murderous  attack 
upon  him,  he  brings  himself  within  the  meaning  of  the 
section  we  have  recited. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  confinned  by  the  alternative 
provision  that  he  must  be  in  custody  *'  for  an  act  done  or 
omitted  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  an 
order,  process,  or  decree  of  a  court  or  a  judge  thereof,  or  is 
in  custody  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  of  a  law  or 
treaty  of  the  United  States."  In  the  view  we  take  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  any  obligation  fairly  and 
properly  inferable  from  that  instrument,  or  any  duty  of  the 
marshal  to  be  derived  from  the  general  scope  of  his  duties 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  is  a  "law,"  within  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase.  It  would  be  a  great  reproach  to 
the  system  of  government  of  the  United  States,  declared  to 
be  within  its  sphere  sovereign  and  supreme,  if  there  is  to  be 
found  within  the  domain  of  its  powers  no  means  of  protect- 
ing the  judges,  in  the  conscientious  and  &ithful  discharge 
of  their  duties,  from  the  malice  and  hatred  of  those  upon 
whom  their  judgments  may  operate  unfavorably.  It  has  in 
modem  times  become  apparent  that  the  physical  health  of 
the  community  is  more  efficiently  promoted  by  hygienic  and 
preventive  means  than  by  the  skill  which  is  applied  to  the 
cure  of  disease  after  it  has  become  fully  developed.  So,  also, 
the  law,  which  is  intended  to  prevent  crime,  in  its  general 
spread  among  the  community,  by  regulations,  police  organi- 
zation, and  otherwise,  which  are  adapted  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  citizens,  for  the  dispersion  of 
mobs,  for  the  arrest  of  thieves  and  assassins,  for  the  watch 
which  is  kept  over  the  community,  as  well  as  over  this  class  of 
people,  is  more  efficient  than  punishment  of  crimes  after  they 
have  been  committed.     If  a  person  in  the  situation  of  Judge 
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t^IKLD  could  have  no  other  guaranty  of  his  personal  safety 
while  engaged  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  a  disagreeable 
duty  than  the  feet  that,  if  he  was  murdered,  his  murderer 
would  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  State,  and  by  those  laws 
could  be  punished,  the  security  would  be  very  insufficient 
The  plan  which  Terry  and  wife  had  in  mind,  of  insulting 
him  and  assatdting  him,  and  dmwing  him  into  a  defensive 
physical  contest,  in  the  course  of  which  they  would  slay  him, 
shows  the  little  value  of  such  remedies.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  thus  inefficient, 
or  that  its  Constitution  and  laws  have  left  the  high  officers 
of  the  Government  so  defenseless  and  unprotected. 

The  views  expressed  by  this  Court  through  Mr.  Justice 
Bradley,  in  Ex  parte  Stebold  (1880),  100  U.  S.  371,  394, 
are  very  pertinent  to  this  subject,  and  express  our  views  with 
great  force.  That  was  a  case  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^ 
where  Siebold  had  been  indicted  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Maryland  for  an  o£knse 
committed  against  the  election  laws  during  an  election  at 
which  members  of  Congress  and  officers  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  were  elected.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
fine  and  imprisonment,  and  filed  his  petition  in  this  Court 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  to  be  relieved  on  the  ground  tliat 
the  court  which  had  convicted  him  was  without  jurisdiction. 
The  foundation  of  this  allegation  was  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  had  no  right  to  prescribe  laws  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  election  in  question,  or  for  enforcing  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  relative  powers  of  the 
federal  and  State  courts  on  this  subject,  it  is  said  : — 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  argument  which  has  been  considered,  is  the  ob- 
jection that  the  deputy-marshals  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  to  be 
created,  and  to  attend  the  elections,  are  authorized  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
that  this  is  a  duty  which  belongs  to  the  State  authorities  alone.  It  is  ar- 
gued that  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order  in  society  is  not  within 
the  powers  confined  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  but  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  States.  Here,  again,  we  are  met  with  the  theory  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  docs  not  rest  upon  the  soil  and  terri- 
tory of  the  country.     We  think  that  this  theory  is  founded  on  an  entire 
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misconception  of  the  nature  aud  powers  uf  that  govern luciit.  \Vc  hold  it 
to  be  an  incontrovertible  principle  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  may,  by  means  of  physical  force,  exercised  through  its  oificial 
agents,  execute  on  every  foot  of  American  soil  the  ])o\vers  and  functions 
that  belong  to  it.  This  necessarily  involves  the  power  to  command  ol>e- 
dience  to  its  laws,  and  hence  the  power  to  keep  the  peace  lo  that  extent. 
This  power  to  enforce  its  laws  and  to  execute  its  functions  in  all  places 
does  not  derogate  from  the  ]>ower  of  the  State  to  execute  its  laws  at  tlie 
same  time  and  in  the  same  places.  The  one  does  not  exclude  tlie  other, 
except  where  both  cannot  be  executed  at  the  same  time.  In  that  case,  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  itself  show  which  is  to  yield.  '*  This  Constitu- 
tion, and  all  laws  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  *  *  * 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.'*  ♦  ^  ♦  Without  the  concurrent 
sovereignty  referred  to,  the  national  government  would  l)e  nothing  but  an 
advisory  government.  Its  executive  power  would  be  absolutely  nullified. 
Why  do  we  have  marshals  at  all,  if  they  cannot  physically  lay  tlieirliands 
on  persons  and  things  in  the  performance  of  their  proper  duties?  What 
functions  can  they  perform,  if  they  cannot  use  force?  In  executing  the 
process  of  the  courts,  must  they  call  on  the  nearest  constable  for  protec- 
tion ?  Must  they  rely  on  him  to  use  the  requisite  compulsion,  and  to  keep 
the  peace,  whilst  they  are  soliciting  and  entreating  the  parties  and  by- 
standers to  allow  the  law  to  take  its  course  ?  This  is  the  necessary  conse* 
qnence  of  the  positions  that  are  assumed.  If  we  indulge  in  such  impracti- 
cable views  as  these,  and  keep  on  refining  and  re-refining,  we  shall  drive 
the  national  government  out  of  the  United  States,  and  relegate  it  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  perhaps  to  some  foreign  soil.  We  shall  bring  it 
back  to  a  condition  t>f  greater  helplessness  than  that  of  tlie  old  Confed- 
eration. *  *  ♦  It  must  execute  its  powers,  or  it  is  no  government.  It 
must  execute  them  on  the  land  as  well  as  on  the  sea,  on  things  as  well  as 
on  persons.  And,  to  do  this,  it  must  necessarily  have  power  to  command 
obedience,  preserve  order,  and  keep  tlie  peace ;  and  no  person  or  power 
in  this  land  has  the  right  to  resist  or  question  its  authority,  so  long  as  it 
keeps  within  the  bounds  of  its  jurisdiction. 

At  the  same  term  of  the  court,  in  the  case  of  Tennessee  v. 
Davis  (1880),  100  U.  S.  257,  262,  where  the  same  questions 
in  regard  to  the  relative  powers  of  the  federal  and  State 
courts  were  concerned,  in  regard  to  criminal  offenses,  the 
Court  expressed  its  views  through  Mr.  Justice  Strong, 
quoting  from  the  case  of  Martin  v.  Hunter  {iii6\  i  Wheat. 
(14  U.  S.)  363,  the  following  language : — 

'*  The  general  government  must  cease  to  exist  whenever  it  loses  Uie 
power  of  protecting  itself  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers," 
and  then  proceeding :  *'Itcan  act  only  through  its  ofHcers  and  agents. 
and  they  must  act  within  the  States.  If,  when  thus  acting,  and  within 
the  scope  of  their  authority,  those  officers  can  be  arrested  and  brought  to 
trial  in  a  State  court  for  an  alleged  offense  against  the  law  of  the  State, 
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yet  warranted  by  the  federal  anthoritj  they  posaeas,  and  if  the  general 
govemment  is  powerless  to  interfere  at  onoefor  their  protectioa, — ^if  their 
protection  must  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  State  conxt, — the  operatioiis 
of  the  general  government  may  at  any  time  be  arrested  at  the  will  of  one 
of  its  members.  The  legislation  of  a  State  may  be  unfriendly.  It  maj- 
aiBx  penalties  to  acts  done  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  national 
government  and  in  obedience  to  its  laws.  It  may  deny  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  those  laws.  The  State  court  may  administer  not  only  the  laws 
of  the  State,  but  equally  federal  law,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  panljrzc  the 
operations  of  the  government ;  and  even  if,  after  trial  and  final  judgment 
in  the  State  court,  the  case  can  be  brought  into  the  United  States  court 
for  review,  the  officer  is  withdrawn  from  the  discharge  of  his  duty  during 
the  pendency  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  exercise  of  acknowledged  fed- 
eral power  arrested.  We  do  not  think  such  an  element  of  weakness  is  to 
befound  in  the  Constitution.  The  United  States  is  a  government  with 
authority  extending  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  Union,  acting  upon 
the  States  and  upon  the  people  of  the  States.  While  it  is  limited  in  the 
number  of  its  powers,  so  far  as  its  sovereignty  extends,  it  is  supreme.  No 
State  government  can  exclude  it  from  the  exercise  of  any  authority  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  Constitution,  obstruct  its  authorized  officers  against 
its  will,  or  withhold  from  it  for  a  moment  the  cognizance  of  any  subject 
which  that  instrument  has  committed  to  it 

To  cite  all  the  cases  in  which  this  principle  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution 
is  maintained,  would  be  an  endless  task.  We  have  selected 
these  as  being  the  most  forcible  expressions  of  the  views  of 
the  Court,  having  a  direct  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  before  us.  Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  the  protec- 
tion which  we  have  shown  Judge  Field  was  entitled  to 
when  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties?  Not 
to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  because,  as  has  been  more 
than  once  said  in  this  Court,  in  the  division  of  the  powers 
of  government  between  the  three  great  departments,  exec- 
utive, legislative,  and  judicial,  the  judicial  is  the  weakest  for 
the  purposes  of  self-protection,  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  powers  which  it  exercises.  The  ministerial  officers, 
through  whom  its  commands  must  be  executed,  are  mar- 
shals of  the  United  States,  and  belong  emphatically  to  the 
executive  department  of  the  government  They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.     They  are  removable  from  office  at  his  pleasure. 
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They  are  subjected  by  act  of  Congress  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  tlie  Department  of  Justice,  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  tlie  cabinet  officers  of  Uie  President,  and  their  compensa- 
tion is  pro\dded  by  acts  of  Congress.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  District  attorneys  of  the  United  States  who 
prosecute  and  defend  the  claims  of  the  government  in  the 
courts. 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  government  can  only  pro- 
tect the  judicial  officers  by  the  enactment  of  laws  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  argument  we  are  now  combating  assumes 
tliat  no  such  law  has  been  passed  by  Congress.  If  we  turn 
to  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  we  find  a 
very  different  condition  of  af&irs.  The  Constitution,  §  3, 
art.  2,  declares  tliat  the  President  "  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed  ;"  and  he  is  provided  with  the 
means  of  fulfilling  this  obligation  by  his  authority  to  com- 
mission all  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  and,  by  and 
with  tlie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  tlie 
most  important  of  them,  and  to  fill  vacancies.  He  is  declar- 
ed to  be  the  Commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States.  The  duties  which  are  thus  imposed 
upon  him  he  is  further  enabled  to  perform  by  the  recogni- 
tion in  the  Constitution,  and  the  creation  by  acts,  of  Con- 
j^ress,  of  executive  departments,  which  have  varied  in  num- 
ber firom  four  or  five  to  seven  or  eight,  who  are  familiarly 
called  "  cabinet  ministers."  These  aid  him  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  great  duties  of  his  office,  and  represent  him  in 
a  thousand  acts  to  which  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  his  per- 
gonal attention  is  called ;  and  thus  he  is  enabled  to  fulfill  the 
\Iuty  of  his  great  department,  expressed  in  the  phrase  that 
•'  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  Is 
this  duty  limited  to  the  enforcement  of  acts  of  Congress  or 
of  treaties  of  the  United  States  according  to  their  express 
terms  ;  or  does  it  include  the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations 
growing  out  of  the  Constitution  itself,  our  international  re- 
lations, and  all  the  protection  implied  by  the  nature  of  the 
government  under  the  Constitution  ? 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  the  history  of  our 
foreign  relations,  and  which  has  become  an  attractive  his- 
torical incident,  is  the  case  of  Martin  Koszta,  a  native  of 
Hungary,  who,  though  not  fully  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  had  in  due  form  of  law  niade  his  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  a  citizen.  While  in  Smyrna  he  was 
seized  by  command  of  the  Austrian  consul-general  at  that 
place,  and  carried  on  board  the  Hussar,  an  Austrian  vessel, 
where  he  was  held  in  close  confinement  Captain  Ingraham, 
in  command  of  the  American  sloop  of  war  St  Louis,  arriv- 
ing in  port  at  that  critical  period,  and  ascertaining  that 
Koszta  had  with  him  his  naturalization  papers,  demanded 
his  surrender  to  him,  and  was  compelled  to  train  his  guns 
upon  the  Austrian  vessel  before  his  demands  were  com|died 
with.  It  was,  however,  to  prevent  bloodshed,  agreed  that 
Koszta  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  French  consul, 
subject  to  the  result  of  diplomatic  n^otiations  between 
Austria  and  the  United  States.  The  celebrated  correspon- 
dence between  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Cheva- 
lier Hulsemann,  the  Austrian  minister  at  Washington,  which 
arose  out  of  this  affidr,  and  resulted  in  the  release  and  rest- 
oration to  liberty  cf  Koszta,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  public 
attention ;  and  the  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Marcy  met  the 
approval  of  the  country  and  of  Congress,  who  voted  a  gold 
medal  to  Captain  Ingraham  for  his  conduct  in  the  affiur. 
Upon  what  act  of  Congress  then  existing  can  any  one  lay  his 
finger  in  support  of  the  action  of  oiu:  government  in  this 
matter? 

So,  if  the  President  or  the  postmaster  general  is  advised 
that  the  mails  of  the  United  States,  possibly  carrying  treas- 
ure, are  liable  to  be  robbed,  and  the  mail  carriers  assaulted 
and  murdered,  in  any  partictilar  region  of  country,  who  can 
doubt  the  authority  of  the  President,  or  of  one  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  under  him,  to  make  an  order  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mail,  and  of  the  persons  and  lives  of  its  car- 
riers, by  doing  exactly  what  was  done  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Justice  Field,  namely,  providing  a  sufficient  guard,  whether 
it  be  by  soldiers  of  the  army  or  by  marshals  of  the  United 
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States,  with  a  posse  comitatus  properly  armed  and  equipped, 
to  secure  the  safe  perfonnance  of  the  duty  of  carrying  the 
mail  wherever  it  may  be  intended  to  go  ? 

The  United  States  is  the  owner  of  millions  of  acres  of 
valuable  public  land,  and  has  been  the  owner  of  much  more, 
which  it  has  sold.  Some  of  these  lands  owe  a  large  part  of 
their  value  to  the  forests  which  grow  upon  them.  These  for- 
ests are  liable  to  depredations  by  people  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, known  as  "  timber  thieves,"  who  make  a  living  by 
cutting  and  selling  such  timber,  and  who  are  trespassers.  But 
until  quite  recently,  even  if  there  be  one  now,  there  was  no 
statute  authorizing  any  preventive  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  this  valuable  public  property.  Has  the  President  no 
authority  to  place  guards  upon  the  public  territory  to  pro- 
tect its  timber?  No  authority  to  seize  the  timber  when  cut 
and  found  upon  the  ground  ?  Has  he  no  power  to  take  any 
measures  to  protect  this  vast  domain  ?  Fortunately,  we  find 
this  question  answered  by  this  court  in  the  case  of  Wells  v. ' 
Nickles  (i882\  104  U.  S.  444. 

That  was  a  case  in  which  a  class  of  men  appointed  by 
local  land  officers,  under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  having  found  a  large  quantity  of  this  timber 
cut  down  firom  the  forests  of  the  United  States,  and  lying 
where  it  was  cut,  seized  it  The  question  of  the  title  to  this 
property  coming  in  controversy  between  Wells  and  Nickles, 
it  became  essential  to  inquire  into  the  authority  of  these 
timber  agents  of  the  government,  thus  to  seize  the  timber 
cut  by  trespassers  on  its  lands.     The  Court  said : 

The  effort  we  have  made  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  authority  of  these 
timber  agents  by  any  positive  provision  of  law  has  been  unsuccessful. 

But  the  Court,  notwitlistanding  there  was  no  special 
statute  for  it,  held  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  acting 
under  the  idea  of  protecting  from  depredation  timber  on  tlie 
lands  of  the  government,  had  gradually  come  to  assert  the 
right  to  seize  what  is  cut  and  taken  away  from  them  wher- 
ever it  can  be  traced,  and  in  aid  of  this  the  registers  and  re- 
ceivers of  the  Land-office  had,  by  instructions  from  tlie  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Interior,  been  constituted  agents  of  the  United 
States  for  these  purposes,  with  power  to  appoint  special 
agents  under  themselves.  And  the  Court  upheld  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  these  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  public  lands. 

One  of  the  cases  in  this  court  in  which  this  question  was 
presented  in  the  most  imposing  form  is  that  of  U.  S.  v.  Tin 
Co.  (1888),  125  U.  S.  273-  In  that  case,  a  suit  was  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  by  order  of  the  Attorney 
General,  to  set  aside  a  patent  which  had  been  issued  for  a 
large  body  of  valuable  land,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  ob- 
tained fix)m  the  government  by  fraud  and  deceit  practiced 
upon  its  officers.  A  preliminary  question  was  raised  by 
counsel  for  defendant,  which  was  earnestly  insisted  upon,  as 
to  the  right  of  the  Attorney  General,  or  any  other  officer  of 
the  government,  to  institute  such  a  suit  in  the  absence  of 
any  act  of  Congress  authorizing  it  It  was  conceded  that 
•there  was  no  express  authority  given  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  institute  that  particular  suit,  or  any  suit  of  that  dass. 
The  question  was  one  of  very  great  interest,  and  was  ver>' 
ably  argued  both  in  the  court  below  and  in  this  Court  The 
response  of  this  Court  to  that  suggestion  conceded  that  in 
the  acts  of  Congress  establishing  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  defining  the  duties  of  the  Attorney  General  there  was 
no  such  express  authority;  and  it  was  said  that  there  was 
also  no  express  authority  to  him  to  bring  suits  against  debt- 
ors of  the  government  upon  bonds,  or  to  begin  criminal 
prosecutions,  or  to  institute  criminal  proceedings  in  any  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  United  States  was  plaintiflF,  yet  he 
was  invested  with  the  general  superintendence  of  all  such 
suits.     It  was  further  said : 

If  the  United  States,  in  ajiy  particniar  case,  has  a  jost  cause  for  caUing 
upon  the  judiciary  of  the  country,  in  any  of  its  courts,  for  relief,  by  setting 
aside  or  annuUing  any  of  its  contracts,  its  obligations,  or  its  most  solemn 
instruments,  the  question  of  the  appeal  to  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
country  must  primarily  be  decided  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  That  such  a  power  should  exist  somewhere,  and  that  the  United 
States  should  not  be  more  helpless  in  relieying  itself  from  frauds,  impos- 
tures, and  deceptions  than  the  pri^te  individual,  is  hardly  open  to  argn- 
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inent.  ♦  »  *  There  must,  then,  be  an  onficer  or  officers  of  Uie  govcm- 
tiient  to  cictcmttne  when  the  United  States  shall  sue,  to  decide  for  what  it 
shall  sue,  and  to  lie  responsible  tliat  such  suits  shall  Xic  brought  in  ap- 
propriate discs.  The  attorneys  of  the  Uniteil  States  in  every  judicial  dis- 
trict are  officers  of  this  character,  and  they  are  by  statute  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  and  control  of  the  Attorney  General.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  ar^ed  that  if  the  Unite<1  States  ha<i  been  deceived,  entrapped, 
or  defrauded  into  the  making,  under  the  forms  of  law,  of  an  instrument 
which  injuriously  affects  its  rights  of  property,  or  other  rights,  it  cannot 
bring  a  suit  to  avoid  the  effect  of  such  instrument  thus  fraudulently  ob- 
tained without  a  special  act  of  Congress  in  each  case,  or  without  some 
special  authority  applicable  to  this  class  of  cases? 

The  same  question  was  raised  in  the  earlier  case  of  U.  S. 
V.  Hughes  {i%5o\  II  How.  (52  U.  S.)552,  and  decided  the 
same  way. 

We  cannot  doubt  the  power  of  the  President  to  take 
measures  for  the  protection  of  a  judge  of  one  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  who,  while  in  Uie  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  is  threatened  with  a  personal  attack  which  may 
probably  result  in  his  death ;  and  we  think  it  clear  that 
where  this  protection  is  to  be  afforded  through  the  civil 
power,  the  Department  of  Justice  is  the  proper  one  to  set  in 
motion  the  necessar>'  means  of  protection.  The  correspond- 
ence, already  recited  in  this  opinion,  between  the  Marshal  of 
the  Northern  District  of  California  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  District  Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  that 
District,  although  prescribing  no  very  specific  mode  of 
affording  this  protection  by  the  Attorney  General,  is  sufficient, 
we  think,  to  warrant  the  Marshal  in  taking  tlie  steps  which 
he  did  take,  in  making  the  provisions  which  he  did  make, 
for  the  protection  and  defense  of  Mr.  Justice  Field. 

But  there  is  positive  law  investing  the  marshals  and  their 
deputies  with  powers  which  not  only  justify  what  Marshal 
Neagle  did  in  this  matter,  but  which  imposed  it  upon  him 
as  a  duty.  In  chapter  14,  title  13,  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  devoted  to  the  appointment 
and  duties  of  the  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and  clerks  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  section  788  declares: 

The  marshabt  and  their  deputies  shaU  have,  in  each  State,  the  same 
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powe»  in  execnting  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  the  8heiifi»  and  their 
deputies  in  such  State  may  have,  by  law,  in  executing  the  laws  thereof. 

Ifi  therefore,  asheriflFof  the  State  of  California,  was  au- 
thorized to  do  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  California  what  Neagle 
did — ^that  is,  if  he  was  authorized  to  keep  the  peace,  to  pro- 
tect a  judge  from  assault  and  murder — ^then  Neagle  was 
authorized  to  do  the  same  thing  in  reference  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Section  4176  of  the  Political  Code  of 
California  reads  as  follows : 

The 8heii£f  must  (i)  preserve  the  peace;  (3)  arrest  and  take  before  the 
nearest  magistrate,  for  examination,  all  persons  who  attempt  to  commit, 
or  have  committed,  a  public  ofiense ;  (3)  prevent  and  suppress  all  affimys, 
breachesof  the  peace,  riots,  and  insurrections  which  may  come  to  his 
knowledge. 

And  the  Penal  Code  of  California  declares  (section  197) 
that  homicide  is  justifiable  when  committed  by  any  person 
'-when  resisting  any  attempt  to  murder  any  person,  or  to 
commit  a  felony,  or  to  do  some  great  bodily  injury  upon  any 
person,"  or  "when  committed  in  defense  of  habitation,  prop- 
erty, or  person  against  one  who  manifestly  intends  or  en- 
deavors, by  violence  or  surprise,  to  commit  a  felony."  That 
there  is  a  peace  of  the  United  States;  that  a  man  assaulting 
a  judge  of  the  United  States  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  violates  tliat  peace;  that  in  such  case  the  marshal  of 
the  United  States  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  peace  of 
the  United  States  which  the  sheriff  of  the  county  does  to  the 
peace  of  the  State  of  California — are  questions  too  dear  to 
need  argument  to  prove  them.  That  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  a  sheriflF,  if  one  had  been  present  at  this  assault  by  Terry 
upon  Judge  Field,  to  prevent  this  breach  of  the  peace,  to 
prevent  this  assault,  to  prevent  the  murder  which  was  con- 
templated by  it,  cannot  be  doubted.  And  if,  in  performing 
his  duty,  it  became  necessary,  for  the  protection  of  Judge 
Field  or  of  himself,  to  kill  Terry,  in  a  case  where,  like  this, 
it  was  evidently  a  question  of  the  choice  of  who  should  be 
killed — ^the  assailant  and  violator  of  the  law  and  disturber  of 
the  peace,  or  the  unofiknding  man  who  was  in  his  power — 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  authority  of  the  sheri£f  to 
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have  killed  Terry.  So  the  marshal  ol  the  United  States, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  and  guarding  the  judge 
of  the  United  States  court  against  this  special  assault  upon 
his  person  and  his  life,  being  present  at  the  critical  moment, 
when  prompt  action  was  necessarj',  found  it  to  be  his  dut>' 
— a  duty  which  he  had  no  liberty  to  refuse  to  perform — to 
take  the  steps  which  resulted  in  Terry's  death.  This  dut>- 
was  imposed  on  him  by  the  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
which  we  have  recited,  in  connection  with  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  State  of  California  upon  its  peace  officers,  which 
become,  by  this  statute,  in  proper  cases,  transferred  as  duties 
to  the  marshals  of  the  United  States. 

But,  all  these  questions  being  conceded,  it  is  urged  against 
the  relief  sought  by  this  writ  ol  habeas  corpus  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  of  the  crime  of  murder  is  a 
question  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  California,  and  to 
be  decided  by  its  courts,  and  that  there  exists  no  power  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  take  away  the  pris- 
oner from  the  custody  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  carr>'  him  before  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
the  United  States,  and  release  him  without  a  trial  by  jury 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California.  Tliat  the 
statute  of  the  United  States  authorizes  and  directs  such  a  pro- 
ceeding and  such  a  judgment  in  a  case  where  the  offense 
charged  against  the  prisoner  consists  in  an  act  done  in  pur- 
suance of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  by  virtue  of  its 
authorit>',  and  where  the  imprisonment  of  the  party  is  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
is  clear  by  its  express  language. 

The  enactments  now  foimd  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  the  writ  of  /tabcas  corpus  are 
the  result  of  a  long  course  of  legislation  forced  upon  Con- 
gress by  the  attempt  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  exercise 
the  power  of  imprisonment  over  officers  and  other  persons 
asserting  rights  under  the  federal  government  or  foreign 
governments,  which  the  States  denied.  The  original  act  of 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  by  its 
fourteenth  section,  authorized  the  judges  and  the  courts  of 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 44. 
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the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  prisoners  in  jail  or  in  cus- 
tody nnder  or  by  color  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
or  committed  for  trial  before  some  court  of  the  same,  or 
when  necessary  to  be  brought  into  court  to  testify-,  to  issue 
the  writ,  and  the  judge  or  court  before  whom  they  were 
brought  was  directed  to  make  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  com- 
mitment: I  Stat  at  Laige  81.  This  did  not  present  the 
question,  or  at  least  it  gave  rise  to  no  question  which  came 
before  the  courts,  as  to  releasing  by  this  writ,  parties  held  in 
custody  under  the  laws  of  the  States.  But  when,  during 
the  controversy  growing  out  of  the  nullification  laws  of 
South  Carolina,  officers  of  the  United  States  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  in  col- 
lecting the  revenue  of  the  United  States  in  that  State,  and 
held  by  the  State  authorities,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  some  action  for  their 
relief  Accordingly  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1833 
(4  Stat  at  Large  634),  among  other  remedies  for  such  con- 
dition of  af&irs,  pro\'ided  by  its  seventh  section,  that  the 
federal  judges  should  grant  writs  of  habeas  corpus  in  all  cases 
of  a  prisoner  in  jail  or  confinement,  where  he  should  be 
committed  or  confined  on  or  by  any  authority'  or  law  for 
any  act  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  order,  process,  or  decree  of  any 
judge  or  court  thereof 

The  next  extension  of  the  circumstances  on  which  a  writ 
of  corpus  habeas  might  issue  by  the  federal  judges  arose  out 
of  the  celebrated  McLeod  Case,  in  which  McLeod,  charged 
with  murder,  in  a  State  court  of  New  York,  had  pleaded 
that  he  was  a  British  subject,  and  that  what  he  had  done, 
was  under  and  by  the  authority  of  his  government,  and 
should  be  a  matter  of  international  adjustment,  and  that  he 
was  not  subject  to  be  tried  by  a  court  of  New  York  under 
the  laws  of  that  State.  The  federal  government  acknowl- 
edged the  force  of  this  reasoning,  and  imdertook  to  obtain 
firom  the  government  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoner,  but  £iiled.  He  was,  however,  tried 
and  acquitted,  and  afterwards  released  by  the  State  of  New 
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York.  This  led  to  an  extension  of  the  jxjwers  of  the  federal 
judges  under  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  the  act  of  August 
29,  1842  (5  Stat,  at  Large  539),  entitled  '*An  act  to  provide 
further  remedial  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States/' 
It  conferred  ui3on  them  the  ix)\ver  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  all  cases  where  the  prisoner  claimed  that  the  act 
for  which  he  was  held  in  custody  was  done  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  any  foreign  power,  and  where  the  validity  and  effect 
of  this  plea  depended  upon  the  law  of  nations.  In  advocat- 
ing the  bill,  which  aften^^ards  became  a  law  on  this  subject^ 
Senator  Berrien,  who  introduced  it  into  the  Senate,  observed: 

The  object  was  to  aUow  a  foreigner  prosecutctl  in  one  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  for  an  offense  coniuiittcd  in  that  State,  but  which,  he  pleads, 
has  been  coniniitted  under  autliority  of  his  own  sovereignty  or  tlic  author- 
ity of  tlic  law  of  nations,  to  )xi  brought  up  on  that  issue  liefore  the  only 
competent  judicial  power  to  decide  upon  matters  involveil  in  foreign  re- 
lations or  the  law  of  nations.  The  plea  must  sliow  that  it  has  reference 
to  the  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States  or  the  law  of  nations ;  and 
showing  this,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  awarded  to  try  that  issue.  If  it 
shall  appear  that  the  accused  has  a  bar  on  the  plea  alleged,  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  he  should  not  ))e  delayed  in  prison,  awaiting  the  proceedings 
of  the  State  jurisdiction  in  the  preliminary  issue  of  his  plea  at  bar.  If 
satisfied  of  the  existence  in  fact  and  validity  in  law  of  the  bar,  the  federal 
jurisdiction  will  have  the  power  of  administering  prompt  relief. 

No  more  forcible  statement  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
law  of  the  case  now  before  us  stands  can  be  made. 

The  next  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  court  under  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  Vfzs  the  act  of  Febniary-  5,  1867  (14 
Stat  at  Large  3S5) ;  and  this  contains  the  broad  ground  of 
the  present  Revised  Statutes,  under  which  the  relief  is  sought 
in  the  case  before  us,  and  includes  all  cases  of  restraint  of 
liberty  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  a  law  or  treaty  of 
the  United  States,  and  declares  that  "the  said  court  or 
judge  shall  proceed  in  a  summary'  way  to  determine  the  facts 
of  the  case,  by  hearing  testimony  and  the  arguments  of  the 
parties  interested,  and,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  petitioner  is 
deprived  of  his  or  her  liberty  in  contravention  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  he  or  she  shall  forth- 
with be  discharged  and  set  at  liberty." 

It  wotild  seem  as  if  the  argtiment  might  close  here.     If 
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the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  protect  its  officers  from 
violence,  even  to  death,  in  discharge  of  the  duties  which  its 
laws  impose  upon  them,  be  established,  and  Congress  has 
made  the  writ  of  Aa6eas  corpus  one  of  the  means  by  which 
this  protection  is  made  efficient,  and  if  the  &cts  of  this  case 
show  that  the  prisoner  was  acting  both  under  the  authorit)- 
of  law  and  the  directions  of  his  superior  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  this  writ 
should  not  be  made  to  serve  its  purpose  in  the  present  case. 
We  have  already  cited  such  decisions  of  this  Court  as  are 
most  important  and  directly  in  point,  and  there  is  a  series  of 
cases  decided  by  the  circuit  and  district  courts  to  the  same 
purport  Several  of  these  arose  out  of  proceedings  under 
the  fugitive  slave  law,  in  which  the  maislial  of  the  United 
States,  while  engaged  in  apprehending  the  fugitive  slave 
with  a  view  to  returning  him  to  his  master  in  another 
State,  was  arrested  by  the  authorities  of  the  State.  In  many 
of  these  cases,  they  made  application  to  the  judges  of  the 
United  States  for  relief  by  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  which 
gave  rise  to  several  very  interesting  decisions  on  this' sub- 
ject In  Ex  parte  Jenkins  (1853),  U.  S.  C.  Ct,  E.  D.  Pa.,  2 
WalL  Jr.  521,  529,  the  Marshal,  who  had  been  engaged, 
while  executing  a  warrant,  in  arresting  a  fugitive,  in  a 
bloody  encounter,  was  himself  arrested  under  a  wa[rrant  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  which 
makes  the  case  very  analogous  to  the  one  now  under  consid- 
eration. He  presented  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  a  petition  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  which  was  heard  before  Mr.  Justice 
GRiER,who  held  that  under  the  act  of  1833,  already  referred 
to,  the  Marshal  was  entitled  to  his  discharge,  because 
what  he  had  done  was  in  pursuance  of  and  by  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  act  of  Congress  concerning  the 
rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.     He  said  : 

The  authority  conferred  on  the  judges  of  the  United  States  by  this  act 
of  Congress  gives  them  aU  the  power  that  any  other  court  could  exercise 
under  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  or  gives  them  none  at  all.  If,  under 
«nch  a  writ,  they  may  not  discharge  their  officer  when  imprisoned  "by  any 
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authority  "  for  an  :u't  iloiic  in  pursuance  of  a  luw  of  the  United  States,  it 
wonld  be  impossible  to  discover  for  what  useful  purpose  the  act  was 
passc<l.  ♦  *  *  It  was  passe<l  when  a  certain  State  of  this  Union 
had  thrcatene<l  to  nullify  acts  of  Congress,  and  to  treat  those  as  criminals 
who  should  attempt  lo  execute  them  ;  and  it  was  intended  as  a  remedy 
a^instsuch  State  legislation. 

This  sauie  matter  was  tip  again  when  the  fugitive  slave, 
Thomas,  had  the  marshal  arrested  in  a  civil  suit  for  an  alleged 
assault  and  battery.  He  was  carried  before  Judge  Kane  on 
another  WTit  of  habeas  corpus^  and  again  released  :  Id.  531. 
A  third  time  the  Marshal,  being  indicted,  was  arrested  on  a 
l)ench  warrant,  issued  by  the  State  court,  and  again 
brought  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  by  a 
writ  of  habeas  eorpus^  and  discharged.  Some  remarks  of 
Judge  Kaxk  on  this  occasion  are  very  pertinent  to  the  ob- 
jections raised  in  the  present  case.     He  said  :  Id.  543. 

It  has  been  urged  that  my  order,  if  it  shall  withdraw  the  relators  from 
the  prosecution  pending  against  llicm  [in  the  State  court],  will,  in  effect, 
prevent  their  trial  by  jury  at  all,  since  there  is  no  act  of  Congress  under 
which  they  can  be  indicted  for  an  abu!;e  of  process.  It  will  not  be  an 
anomaly,  however,  if  the  action  of  this  Court  shall  interfere  with  the  trial 
of  these  prisoners  by  a  jurj*.  Our  constitutions  secure  that  mo<le  of  trial 
as  a  right  to  the  accused  ;  but  tliey  nowhere  recogni/e  it  as  a  right  of  the 
government,  cither  State  or  federal,  still  less  of  an  individual  prosecutor. 
The  action  of  a  jury  is  overruled  constantly  by  the  granting  of  new  trials 
after  conviction.  It  is  arrested  by  the  entering  of  ftolle  prosequis  while 
the  case  is  at  bar.  It  is  made  ineffectual  at  any  time  by  the  discharge  on 
habeas  corpus.  *  *  *  And  there  is  no  harm  in  this.  No  one  imagines 
that  l)ccausc  a  man  is  accused  he  must  therefore,  of  course,  Ix?  tried. 
Public  prosecutions  are  not  dcvise<l  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  the 
wrongs  of  individnals,  still  less  of  retaliating  them. 

Many  other  decisions  by  the  circuit  and  district  courts 
to  the  same  purport  are  to  be  found,  among  them  the 
following:  Ex  parte  Robinson  (1855),  U.  S.  C.  Ct,  D.  Ohio, 
6  Mclean  355  ;  U.  S.  v.  Jailer  of  Fayctie  Co.  (1867J,  U.  S. 
C.  CL,  D.  Ky.,  2  Abb.  265 ;  Ramsey  v.  Jailer  of  Warren 
Co.  (1879),  U.  wS.  D.  Ct.,  D.  Ky.,  2  Flip.  451  ;  /;/  re  NeiU 
(1871),  U.  S.  C.  Ct,  S.  D.  N.  Y.,  8  Blatchf.  156  ;  Ex  parte 
Bridges  (1875),  U.  S.  C.  Ct,  N.  D.  Ga.,  2  Woods,  428  ;  Ex 
parte  Royall  {i^^6\  117  U.  S.  241.  Similar  language  was 
itsed  by  Mr.  Choate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1842.     He  said  : — 
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If  yon  have  the  power  to  interpose  after  judgment,  you  have  the  power 
to  do  so  before.  If  you  can  reverse  a  judgment,  you  can  anticipate  its 
rendition.  If,  within  the  Constitution,  your  judicial  power  extends  to 
these  cases  or  these  controversies,  whether  you  take  hold  of  the  case  or 
controversy  at  one  stage  or  another  is  totally  immaterial.  The  sin^e 
<)uestion  submitted  to  the  national  tribunal,  the  question  whether,  under 
the  statute  adopting  the  law  of  nations,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  the 
exemption  or  immunity  he  claims,  may  as  well  be  extracted  from  the  en- 
tire case,  and  presented  and  decided  in  those  tribunals  before  any  judg- 
ment in  the  State  court,  as  for  it  to  be  revised  afterwards  on  a  writ  of 
error.  Bither  way,  they  pass  on  no  other  question.  Bither  way  they  do 
not  administer  the  criminal  law  of  a  State.  In  the  one  case  as  much  as 
in  the  other,  and  no  more,  do  they  interfere  with  State  judicial  power. 

The  same  answer  is  given  in  the  present  case.  To  the  ob- 
jection, made  in  argument,  that  the  prisoner  is  discharged 
by  this  writ  from  the  power  of  the  State  court  to  try  him  for 
the  whole  offense,  the  reply  is  that  if  the  prisoner  is  held  in 
the  State  court  to  answer  for  an  act  which  he  was  authorized 
to  do  by  the  law  of  the  United  States,  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  do  as  Marshal  of  the  United  States,  and  if,  in  doing  that 
act,  he  did  no  more  than  what  was  necessary  and  proper  for 
him  to  do,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  crime  under  the  law  of 
the  State  of  California.  When  these  things  are  shown,  it  is 
established  that  he  is  innocent  of  any  crime  against  the  laws 
of  the  State,  or  of  any  other  authority  whatever.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  any  further  trial  in  the  State  court,  or  in  any 
court  The  Circuit  Court  ot  the  United  States  was  as  com- 
petent to  ascertain  these  facts  as  any  other  tribunal,  and  it 
was  not  at  all  necessan'  that  a  jury  should  be  impaneled  to 
render  a  verdict  on  them.  It  is  the  exercise  of  a  power 
common  under  all  s}stems  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  There 
must  always  be  a  preliminar>'  e^^amination  by  a  committing 
magistrate,  or  some  similar  authorit>',  as  to  whether  there  is 
an  offense  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury ;  and,  if  this  is  sub- 
mitted in  the  first  instance  to  a  grand  jury,  that  is  still  not 
the  right  of  trial  by  jurj'^  which  is  insisted  on  in  the  present' 
argument 

We  have  thus  given,  in  this  case,  a  most  attentive  con- 
sideration to  all  the  questions  of  law  and  fact  which  we  have 
thought  to  be  properly  involved  in  it  We  liave  felt  it  to  be  our 
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duty  to  examine  into  the  facts  with  a  completeness  justified 
by  tlie  importance  of  the  case,  as  well  as  from  the  dut>'  im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  statute,  which  we  think  requires  of  us 
to  place  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  place  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  and  to  examine  the  testimony  and  the  arguments 
in  it,  and  to  dispose  of  the  party  as  law  and  justice  require. 
The  result  at  which  we  have  arrived  upon  this  examination 
is  that,  in  the  protection  of  the  person  and  the  life  of  Mr. 
Justice  Field  while  in  the  discliarge  of  his  official  duties, 
Neagle  was  authorized  to  resist  the  attack  of  Terry  upon 
him  ;  that  Neagle  was  correct  in  the  belief  that,  without 
prompt  action  on  his  part,  the  assault  of  Terry  upon  the 
Judge  would  have  ended  in  the  death  of  the  latter ;  that, 
such  being  his  well-founded  belief,  he  was  justified  in  taking 
the  life  of  Terry,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  death 
of  the  man  who  was  intended  to  be  his  victim  ;  that  in  tak- 
ing the  life  of  Terr>',  under  the  circumstances,  he  was  act- 
ing under  the  authority  of  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  justified  in  so  doing  ;  and  that  he  is  not  liable  to  answer 
in  the  courts  of  California  on  account  of  his  part  in  that 
transaction. 

We  therefore  aflinn  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court 
authorizing  his  discharge  from  the  custody  of  the  Sheriff  of 
San  Joaquin  count>\ 

Field,  J.,  did  not  sit  at  the  hearing  of  this  case,  and  took 
no  part  in  its  decision. 

Lamar,  J.,  {disseniing).  The  Chief  Justice  and  myself 
are  unable  to  assent  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  Court  Our  dissent  is  not  based  on  any  convic- 
tion as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  appellee.  The  view 
which  we  take  renders  that  question  immaterial  to  the  in- 
quiry presented  by  this  appeal.  That  inquiry  is,  whether  the 
appellee,  Neagle,  shall  in  this  ex  parte  proceeding  be  dis- 
charged and  delivered  from  any  trial  or  further  inquiry  in 
any  court,  State  or  federal,  for  what  he  has  been  accused  of 
in  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  the  act  in  question  was  committed.     Upon 
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that  issue,  we  hold  to  the  principle  announced  by  tliis  court 

in  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Crouch  (1884),  112  U.  S.   178,  180, 

in  which  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Waite,  delivering  the  opinion 

of  the  Court,  said  : — 

It  is  elementary  learning  that,  if  a  prisoner  is  in  the  costody  of  a  State 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  not  illegally  asserted,  he  cannot  be  taken 
from  that  jurisdiction  and  dischaigcd  on  habeas  corpus  issued  by  a  conn 
of  the  United  States  simply  because  he  is  not  guUty  of  the  offense  for 
which  he  is  held.  AU  questions  which  may  arise  in  the  orderly  course  of 
the  proceeding  against  him  are  to  be  determined  by  the  court  to  whose 
jurisdiction  he  has  been  subjected,  and  no  other  court  is  authorized  to  in- 
terfere to  prevent  it.  Here  the  right  of  the  prisoner  to  a  discharge  dc> 
penda  alone  on  the  sufficiency  of  his  defense  to  the  informatioA  under 
which  he  is  held,  \\liether  his  defense  is  sufficient  or  not  is  for  the  court 
which  tries  him  to  determine..  If,  in  this  determination,  errors  are  com- 
mitted, they  can  only  be  corrected  in  an  appropriate  form  of  proceeding 
for  that  purpose.  The  office  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  neither  to  cor- 
rect such  errors,  nor  to  take  the  prisoner  away  from  the  court  which  hoKb 
him  for  trial,  for  fear,  if  he  remains,  they  may  be  comniittc<l.  Authorities 
to  this  effect  in  our  reports  are  numerous  :  Ex  parte  U'aikins  \  1830),  3 
Pet.  (28  U.  S.)  202  ;  Ex  parte  Lange  (i^n)^  iS  Wall.  {85  V.  S.)  163, 166: 
Ex  parte  Parks  (1876).  93  U.  S.  18,  23  ;  Ex  parte  SieboldiiSjg),  100  Id. 
371,374;  Ex  parte  Virginia  (1879),  W*  339.  343;  ^^  ^r/^  /Rowland 
(1881),  104  Id.  604,  612  ;  Ex  parte  Curtis  (1882),  106  Id.  371,  375  ;  Ex 
parte  Yarbrough  (1884),  no  Id.  651,  653. 

Many  of  the  propositions  advanced  in  behalf  of  the  ap- 
pellee, and  uiged  with  impressive  force,  we  do  not  challenge. 
We  do  not  question,  for  instance,  the  soundness  of  the  elab- 
orate discussion  of  the  history  of  the  office  and  function  of 
the  writ  oi  /labeas  corpus^  its  operation  under  and  by  virtue 
of  Section  753  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  or  the  propriet>'  of 
its  use  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has 
been  used  in  any  case  where  the  prisoner  is  under  arrest  by 
a  State  for  an  act  done  "in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States."  Nor  do  we  contend  that  any  objection  arises  to 
such  use  of  the  writ,  and  based  merely  on  that  fact,  in  cases 
where  no  provision  is  made  by  the  federal  law  for  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  the  accused.  Nor  do  we  question  the  gen- 
eral propositions  that  the  federal  government  established  by 
the  Constitution  is  absolutely  sovereign  over  every  foot  of 
soil  and  over  every  person  within  the  national  territor>', 
within  the  sphere  of  action  assigned  to  it ;  and  that  within 
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that  sphere  its  Constitution  and  laws  are  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  its  proix?r  instrumentalities  of  government 
can  be  subjected  to  no  restraint,  and  can  be  held  to  no  ac- 
countability whatever.  Nor,  aj^ain,  do  we  dispute  the  prop- 
osition that  whatever  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  as  much  a  part  of 
them  as  if  it  were  actually  expressed.  All  these  questions 
we  pretermit.  The  recognition  by  this  Court,  including 
ourselves,  of  their  soundness,  does  not  in  the  least  elucidate 
the  case;  for  they  lie  outside  of  the  tnie  controversy. 

The  ground  on  which  we  dissent,  and  which  in  and  by 
itself  seems  to  be  fatal  to  the  case  of  the  appellee,  is  this: 
that,  in  treating  Section  753  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  an 
act  of  authority  for  this  particular  use  of  the  writ,  a  wholly 
inadmissible  construction  is  placed  on  the  word  **law,"  as 
used  in  that  statute,  and  a  wholly  inadmissible  application 
is  made  of  the  clause  **in  custody  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution *  *  *  of  the  United  States.''  It  will  not  be 
necessarj'  to  consider  these  two  propositions  separatel)',  for 
they  are  called  into  this  case  as  practically  one.  The  section 
referred  to  is  as  follows : 

The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shaU  in  no  case  extend  to  a  prisoner  in  jail, 
unless  where  he  is  in  custody  under  or  by  color  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  or  is  committed  for  trial  Ixjforc  some  court  thereof;  or  is 
in  custody  for  an  act  done  or  omitted  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  an  order,  process,  or  decree  of  a  court  or  jud;(c  thereof;  or  is 
in  custo<ly  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  of  a  law  or  treaty  of  the 
United  States,  etc. 

It  is  not  contended  in  behalf  of  the  appellee  that  the  writ 
oi  habeas  corpus  covi\A\:)Q  w^il,  as  here  it  is,  in  any  case,^ 
without  authority  of  a  statute.  In  Ex  Parte  Bollman 
(1807),  4  Cranch  (8  U.  S.)  75,  94,  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
said: 

The  power  to  award  Uie  writ  [of  habeas  corpus^  by  any  of  the  conrts  of 
the  Unite  J  States  must  be  given  by  written  law. 

It  is  not  contended  that  there  is  any  statute  other  than 
those  now  found  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States.     Nor  is  it  contended  that  in  those  statutes  there  is 
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any  authorit}'  for  the  tise  here  made  of  the  writ  otlier  than 
what  is  embraced  in  the  clauses  above  quoted.  The  issue, 
as  stated  above,  is  thtis  narrowed  to  the  proper  force  to  be 
attributed  to  those  clauses. 

It  is  stated  as  the  \'ital  position  in  appellee's  case,  that  it 
is  not  supposed  that  any  special  act  of  Congress  exists  which 
authorizes  the  maishals  or  deputy-marshals  of  the  United 
States,  in  express  terms,  to  accompany  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  through  their  circuits,  and  act  as  a  body- 
guard to  them,  to  defend  them  against  malicious  assaults 
against  their  persons;  that,  in  the  view  taken  of  the  Cbnsd- 
tution  of  the  United  States,  any  obligation  £urly  and  properly 
inferable  from  that  instrument,  or  any  duty  of  the  marshal 
to  be  derived  from  the  general  scope  of  his  duties  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  is  **a  law,"  within  the  meaning  of 
this  phrase ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  reproach  to  the 
system  of  government  of  the  United  States,  declared  to  be 
within  its  sphere  sovereign  and  supreme,  if  there  was  to  be 
found  within  the  domain  of  its  powers  no  means  of  protect- 
ing the  judges,  in  the  conscientious  and  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duties,  from  the  malice  and  hatred  of  those  upon  whom 
their  judgments  might  operate  un&vorably.  In  considering 
this  position,  it  is  indispensable  to  observe  carefully  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  individual  man,  Neagle,  and  the  same 
pexson  in  his  official  capacit}'  as  a  deputy-marshal  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  the  individual  man  whose  life  he 
defended,  and  the  same  person  in  his  official  capacity  of  a 
Circuit  Justice  of  the  United  States.  The  practical  impor- 
tance of  the  distinction  between  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
a  person  in  his  private  character  and  the  authority  and  im- 
mimity  of  the  same  person  in  his  official  capacity  is  dearh' 
pointed  out  and  illustrated  in  U.  S.  v.  Kirby  (1868),  7  Wall. 
(74  U.  S.)  482,  486,  in  which  the  court  saj-s: 

No  officer  or  employe  of  the  United  States  is  placed  by  his  position,  or 
the  services  he  is  called  to  perform,  above  responsibility  to  the  legal 
tribunals  of  the  country,  and  to  the  ordinary  processes  for  his  arrest  and 
detention,  when  accused  of  felony,  in  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws.    [And  the  court  adds :]  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
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it  is  competent  for  Cougress  to  exempt  the  employes  of  the  United  States 
from  arrest  on  criminal  proccsB  from  the  State  courts,  when  the  crimes 
charged  against  them  are  not  merely  mala  prohibita,  but  are  $nala  in  se. 
But,  whether  legislation  of  that  character  be  Constitutional  or  not,  no  in- 
tention to  extend  such  exemption  should  be  attributed  to  Congress,  unless 
clearly  manifested  by  its  language. 

Now,  we  agree,  taking  the  fiacts  of  the  case  as  they  are 
shown  by  the  record,  that  the  personal  protection  of  Mr. 
Justice  Field  as  a  private  citizen,  even  to  the  death  of  Terry, 
was  not  only  the  right,  but  was  also  the  duty,  of  Neagle, 
and  of  any  other  by-stander;  and  we  maintain  that  for  the 
exercise  of  that  right  or  duty  he  is  answerable  to  the  courts 
of  the  State  of  California,  and  to  them  alone.  But  we  deny 
that,  upon  the  &cts  of  this  record,  he,  as  Deput>'-Marshal 
Neagle,  or  as  Private  Citizen  Neagle,  had  any  duty  imposed 
on  him  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  growing  out  of  the 
official  cliaracter  of  Judge  Field  as  a  Circuit  Justice.  We 
deny  tliat  anywhere  in  this  transaction,  accepting  through- 
out the  appellee's  version  of  the  fects,  he  occupied  in  law 
any  position  other  than  what  would  have  been  occupied  by 
any  other  person  who  should  have  interfered  in  the  same 
manner,  in  any  other  assault  of  the  same  character,  between 
any  two  other  persons  in  that  room.  In  short,  we  think 
that  there  was  nothing  whatever,  in  fact,  of  an  official  char- 
acter in  the  transaction,  whatever  may  have  been  the  ap- 
pellee's view  of  his  alleged  official  duties  and  powers;  and, 
therefore,  we  think  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  legislation,  no  jurisdiction  what- 
ever in  the  premises,  and  that  the  appellee  should  have  been 
remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  Sheriff. 

The  contention  of  the  appellee,  however,  is,  tliat  it  was  his 
official  duty,  as  United  States  Marshal,  to  protect  the  Justice; 
and  that  for  so  doing,  in  discharge  of  this  dut>-,  "which 
could  only  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  his 
detention  by  the  State  courts  brings  the  case  within  section 
753  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  aforesaid.  We  shall  there- 
fore address  ourselves,  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  the 
gravity  of  the  question  involved,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
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justice  of  that  claim.  We  must,  however,  call  attention 
again  to  the  formal  and  deliberate  admission  that  it  is  not 
pretended  that  there  is  any  single,  specific  statute  making  it, 
in  so  many  words,  Neagle's  duty  to  protect  the  Justice.  The 
position  assumed  is,  and  is  wholly,  that  the  authorit}'  and 
duty  to  protect  the  Justice  did  arise  directly  and  necessarily 
out  of  the  Constitution  and  positive  Congressional  enact- 
ments. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  has  appeared 
in  this  case  for  the  appellee,  in  behalf  of  the  government;  and, 
in  order  that  the  grounds  upon  which  the  government  relies 
in  support  of  its  claim  against  the  State  of  California,  that 
Neagle  should  be  discharged  on  this  writ,  may  fully  appear, 
it  is  proper  to  give  some  of  his  most  important  propositions 
in  his  own  language.     He  maintains  that — 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  judiciary,  having  been  thus  protected  by  the  cze- 
cutive  department,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  and  to  vindicate  the  officer 
of  the  executive  department,  if  innocent,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  be- 
cause such  authority  in  the  federal  judiciary  is  essential,  in  principle,  to 
the  existence  of  the  nation. 

We  insist  that,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  government 
was  created,  posseted  of  all  the  powers  necessary  to  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation ;  that  these  powers  were  distributed  in  three  great  Con- 
stitutional Departments ;  and  that  each  of  tliese  Departments  is  by  that 
Constitution  invested  with  all  of  those  governmental  powers  naturally  be- 
longing to  such  Department  which  have  not  been  expressly  withheld  by 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

In  other  words,  that  Congress  is  invested  not  only  with  expressed,  but 
with  implied,  legislative  powers;  that  the  judiciary  is  invested  not  only 
with  express  powers  granted  in  the  Constitution  as  its  share  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  with  all  the  judicial  powers  which  have  not  been  expressly 
withheld  from  it ;  and  that  the  President,  in  like  manner,  by  the  very  fact 
that  he  is  made  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation,  and  is  charged  to  pro- 
tect, preserve,  and  defend  the  Constitution,  and  to  take  care  that  the  law's 
are  faithfully  executed,  is  invested  with  necessary  and  implied  executive 
powers  which  neither  of  the  other  branches  of  the  government  can  either 
take  away  or  abridge ;  that  many  of  these  powers,  pertaining  to  each 
branch  of  the  government,  are  self-executiug,  and  in  no  way  dependcsit. 
except  as  to  the  ways  and  means,  upon  legislation. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  before  the  President  enters  upon  the 
execution  of  his  office  he  shall  take  an  oath :  '  I  do  solemnly  swear  that 
I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  '     [And  he  asks:]     Has  this  clause  no  signifi- 
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rancc?     Docs  it  not,  by  necessary  implication,  invest  the  President  witli 
self-executing  powers — that  is,  powers  independent  of  statute  ? 

In  reply  to  these  propositions,  we  have  this  to  say:  We 
recognize  that  the  powers  of  the  government,  "  within  its 
sphere,"  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  and  interpreted  by 
the  well-settled  principles  which  liave  resulted  from  a  cen- 
tury of  wise  and  patriotic  analysis,  are  supreme;  that  these 
supreme  powers  extend  to  the  protection  of  itself  and  all  of 
its  agencies,  as  well  as  to  the  preservation  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  its  usefulness ;  and  that  these  powers  may  be  found 
not  only  in  the  express  authorities  conferred  by  the  Consti- 
tution, but  also  in  necessary  and  proper  implications.  But, 
while  that  is  all  true,  it  is  also  true  tliat  the  powers  must  be 
exercised  not  only  by  the  organs,  but  also  in  confonnity  with 
the  modes,  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  itself.  These 
great  federal  powers,  whose  existence  in  all  their  plenitude 
and  encrg>'  is  incontestable,  are  not  autocratic  and  lawless. 
They  are  organized  powers  committed  by  the  people  to  the 
hands  of  their  serv^ants  for  their  own  government,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
departments.  They  are  not  extra  the  Constitution ;  for,  in 
and  by  that  Constitution,  and  in  and  by  it  alone,  the  United 
States,  as  a  great,  democratic,  federal  republic,  was  called 
into  existence,  and  finds  its  continued  existence  possible.  In 
that  instrument  is  found  not  only  the  answer  to  the  general 
line  of  argument  pursued  in  this  case,  but  also  to  the  specific 
question  propounded  by  the  Attorney  General  in  respect  to 
the  President's  oath,  and  its  implications. 

The  President  is  sworn  to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution."  That  oath  has  great  significance.  The 
sections  which  follow  that  prescribing  the  oath  (Sections  2 
and  3  of  Article  2)  prescribe  the  duties  and  fix  the  powers  of 
the  President.  But  one  very  prominent  feature  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  he  is  sworn  to  preserve,  and  which  the 
whole  body  of  the  judiciar>'  are  bound  to  enforce,  is  the  clos- 
ing paragraph  of  section  8,  art.  I,  in  which  it  is  declared 
that— 
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The  Congress  shall  have  power  *  *  *  to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

This  clause  is  that  which  contains  the  genn  of  all  the  im- 
plication  of  powers  under  the  Constitution.  It  is  that  which 
has  built  up  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  into  the  most 
august  and  imposing  legislative  assembly  in  the  world,  and 
which  has  secured  vigor  to  the  practical  operations  of  the 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  tended  largely  to  preserve 
the  equilibrium  of  its  various  powers  among  its  co-onUnate 
departments,  as  partitioned  by  that  instrument.  And  that 
clause  alone  conclusively  refutes  the  assertion  of  the  Attorney 
General  that  it  was  "the  duty  of  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  United  States  to  guard  and  protect  at  any  hazard  the 
life  of  Mr.  Justice  Field  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  be- 
cause such  protection  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
government"  Waiving  the  question  of  tlie  essentiality  of 
any  such  protection  to  the  existence  of  the  government,  the 
manifest  answer  is  that  the  protection  needed  and  to  be  given 
must  proceed  not  from  the  President,  but  primarily  from 


Again,  while  it  is  the  President's  duty  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  it  is  not  his  duty  to  make 
laws  or  a  law  of  the  United  States.  The  laws  he  is  to  see 
executed  are  manifestly  those  contained  in  the  Constitution 
and  those  enacted  by  Congress,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  all 
laws  necessary'  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
powers  of  those  tribifnals.  In  feet,  for  the  President  to  have 
undertaken  to  make  any  law  of  the  United  States  pertinent 
to  this  matter  would  have  been  to  in\-ade  the  domain  of 
power  expressly  committed  by  the  Constitution  exclusively 
to  Congress.  That  body  was  perfectly  able  to  pass  such  laws 
as  it  should  deem  expedient  in  reference  to  such  matter. 
Indeed,  it  has  passed  such  laws  in  reference  to  elections,  ex- 
pressly directing  the  United  States  Maishals  to  attend  places 
of  election,  to  act  as  peace-officers,  to  arrest  with  and  with- 
out process,  and  to  protect  the  supervisors  of  election  in  the 
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discliarge  of  their  duties ;  and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
legal  necessity  out  of  which  to  imply  any  such  power  in  the 
President.  For  these  reasons,  the  letters  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  Marshal  Franks,  granting  that  they  did  import 
what  is  claimed,  and  granting  that  the  Attorney  General  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  pro  liac  vice^  the  President,  in- 
vested Neagle  with  no  special  powers  whatever.  They  were, 
if  so  construed,  without  authority  of  law ;  and  Neagle  was 
then  and  there  a  simple  Deputy-Marshal — no  more  and  no 
less. 

To  illustrate  the  large  sphere  of  powers  self-executing  and 
independent  of  statutes  claimed  to  be  vested  in  the  Exec- 
utive, reference  is  made  to  the  continually  recurring  cases  of 
tlie  President's  interference  for  the  protection  of  our  foreign 
bom  and  naturalized  citizens  on  a  visit  to  their  native  coun- 
try ;  and  we  are  cited,  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  exercise 
of  such  power,  to  the  case  of  Martin  Kozsta,  who,  though 
not  fully  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  had  in 
due  form  of  law  made  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become 
a  citizen,  and  who,  while  at  Smyrna,  was  seized  by  order  of 
an  Austrian  official  and  confined  on  board  an  Austrian  vessel^ 
and  who,  being  afterwards  delivered  up  to  Captain  Ingra- 
ham,  commanding  an  American  war  vessel,  in  compliance 
with  a  demand  backed  by  a  demonstration  of  force  on  the 
part  of  that  officer,  was  placed  in  tlie  liands  of  a  French 
consul  subject  to  negotiations  between  the  American  and 
Austrian  governments,  resulting  in  the  famous  correspond- 
ence between  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Marcy, 
and  the  Chevalier  Hulsemann,  representing  the  Austrian 
government,  and  the  restoration  of  Kozsta  to  freedom.  We 
are  asked ;  upon  what  express  statute  of  Congress  then  ex- 
isting can  this  act  of  the  government  be  justified?  We 
answer,  that  such  action  of  the  government  was  justified  be- 
cause it  pertained  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  in  respect  to  which  the  federal  government  is  the 
exclusive  representative  and  embodiment  of  the  entire  sover- 
eignty of  the  nation,  in  its  united  character ;  for  to  foreign 
nations,  and  in  our  intercourse  with  them.  States  and  State 
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governments,  and  even  the  internal  adjustment  of  federal 
power,  with  its  complex  system  of  checks  and  balances,  are 
unknown,  and  the  only  authority  those  nations  are  permitted 
to  deal  with  is  the  authority  of  the  nation  as  a  unit  That 
authority  the  Constitution  vests  expressly  and  conclusively 
in  the  treaty-making  power,  the  President  and  Senate,  by 
one  simple  and  comprehensive  grant 

He  [the  President]  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  coo- 
sent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur. 

This  broad  grant  makes  enumeration  of  particular  powers 
unnecessary.  All  other  del^;ations  of  powers  in  reference  to 
the  international  relations  of  this  country  are  carefully  and 
specifically  enumerated  and  assigned,  one  by  one,  to  their 
designated  departments.  In  reply,  therefore,  to  the  question, 
what  law  expressly  justifies  such  action?  we  answer,  the 
organic  law,  the  Constitution,  which  expressly  commits  all 
matters  pertaining  to  our  diplomatic  negotiations  to  the 
treaty-making  power. 

Other  cases  are  referred  to  in  illustration  of  the  same  point; 
but  the  one  which  it  is  alleged  presents  that  principle  in  the 
most  imposing  form  is  that  of  U.  S.  v.  Tin  Co.  (1888),  125 
U.  S.  273.  In  that  case  a  suit  was  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  by  order  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  set 
aside  a  patent  which  had  been  issued  for  a  large  body  of 
land,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  obtained  from  the 
government  by  fraud  and  deceit  practiced  upon  its  officers. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  expressions  in  the  opinion  de- 
livered in  that  case  which  seem  to  admit  that  there  is  no 
specific  act  of  Congress  expressly  authorizing  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suit  for  the  annulment  of  a  patent  procured 
by  fraud  fi^om  the  government;  but  a  close  examination  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Court  shows  that  it  goes  no  further  than 
the  assertion  that  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General 
arises,  by  implication,  directly  and  immediately,  out  of  the 
express  law  of  Congress.  The  opinion  quotes  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  declares  that  the  judicial  power  shall 
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extend  to  all  cases  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
party,  and  says  tliat  this  means,  mainly,  where  it  is  a  party 
plaintiff.  It  then  refers  to  the  statute  of  Congress  which  ex- 
pressly directs  the  United  States  district  attorneys  to  bring 
suits  in  behalf  of  the  government,  and  that  the  suits  thus 
brought  by  them  are  to  be  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence and  control  of  the  Attorney  General.  The  utmost  ex- 
tent to  which  the  court  goes  is  that,  while  admitting  there 
is  no  express  authority  in  the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
the  suit,  yet  such  atfthority  is  directly  and  necessarily  in- 
volved ia  the  express  provisions  of  the  statute  vesting  him 
with  the  entire  control  and  superintendence  of  such  suits, 
and  the  provision  and  control  of  the  district  attorneys  in 
their  conduct  of  them. 

Equally  conclusive  is  the  answer  which  the  Constitution 
makes  to  the  assertion  that  by  the  Constitution  the  judiciary 
is  invested  not  only  with  the  express  powers  granted  in  the 
Constitution  as  its  share  of  the  government,  but  with  all  the 
judicial  powers  which  have  not  been  expressly  withheld  from 
it  It  may  be  found  in  the  clause  which  declares  that  "the 
Congress  shall  have  power  *  *  *  to  constitute  tribunals 
inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,"  and  in  that  which  declares 
it  shall  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  powers  of  those  tribunals.  The  correlation 
between  those  clauses  is  manifest  and  unmistakable.  If 
Congress  can  and  must,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, make  all  laws  proper  for  carr>'ing  into  execution  all 
the  powers  of  any  department  of  the  government,  and  if  it 
can  create  the  circuit  court,  expand  its  powers,  abridge  them, 
and  abolish  the  court,  at  will,  how  can  it  be  that  that  court, 
at  the  least,  shall  have  any  implied  powers  derived  from  the 
Constitution  and  independent  of  the  statutes?  And  yet  in 
this  transaction  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Justice 
Field  is  only  claimed  to  be  the  representative  of  that  court 

Not  only  do  the  foregoing  views  seem  to  us  to  be  the 
logical  and  unavoidable  results  of  original  and  independent 
studies  of  the  Constitution,  but  they  are  also  sustained  and 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 4S. 
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enforced  by  a  long  series  of  judicial  teoognitions  and 
tions.  In  U.  S.  v.  Fisher  (1804),  2  Crancli  (6  U.  S.)  358, 
396,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  said  of  the  clause  above  relied  on: 

In  constming  this  clause,  it  wonid  be  incorrect,  and  would  produce 
endless  difficulties,  if  the  opinion  should  be  maintained  that  no  law  was 
authorized  which  was  not  indispensably  necessary  to  giire  effect  to  aspect- 
ficd  power.  Where  Tarions  systems  might  be  adopted  for  that  poxpoae, 
it  might  be  said  with  respect  to  each  that  it  was  not  necessary,  because 
the  end  might  be  obtained  by  other  means.  Congress  must  possess  the 
choice  of  means,  and  must  be  empowered  to  use%ny  means  which  are  in 
fact  conducive  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  granted  by  the  Constitntioii. 

In  McCuUochv.  Maryland  {iSi<)\  4  Wheat  (17  U.  S.) 
316,  420,  421,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  for  the  court,  de- 
livered one  of  those  opinions  which  are  among  the  chief 
ornaments  of  American  jurisprudence.  It  is  largely  devoted 
to  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  Constitutional  clause  in 
question.     Among  other  things,  he  says: 

Theresult  of  the  most  careful  and  attentive  consideration  bestowed 
upon  this  clause  is  that,  if  it  does  not  enlarge,  it  cannot  be  construed  to 
restrain,  the  powers  of  Congress,  or  to  impair  the  right  of  the  legislature 
to  exercise  its  best  judgment  in  the  selection  of  measures  to  carry  into 
execution  the  Constitutional  powers  of  the  government.  If  no  other  mo- 
tive for  its  insertion  can  be  suggested,  a  sufficient  one  is  found  in  the  de- 
sire to  remove  all  doubts  respecting  the  right  to  legislate  on  that  vast 
mass  of  incidental  powers  which  must  be  involved  in  the  Constitution,  if 
that  instrument  be  not  a  splendid  bauble.  We  admit,  as  aU  must  admit, 
that  the  powers  of  the  government  are  limited,  and  that  its  limits  are  not 
to  be  transcended.  But  we  think  the  sound  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion must  aUow  to  the  national  legislature  that  discretion  with  respect  to 
the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  are  to  be  carried  into  execution 
which  will  enable  that  body  to  perform  the  high  duties  assigned  to  it  in 
the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  people. 

In  U.  S.  V.  Reese  (1876),  92  U.  S.  214,  217,  Chief  Justice 
Waite,  delivering  the  opinion  of  tlie  Court,  said : 

Rights  and  immunities  created  by  or  dependent  upon  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  can  be  protected  by  Congress.  The  form  and  the 
manner  of  the  protection  may  be  such  as  Congress,  in  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  its  legislative  discretion,  shaU  provide.  These  may  be  varied  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  particular  right  to  be  protected. 

In  Siratider  v.  West  Virginia  (1880),  100  U.  S.  303,  310, 
the  Court  say : 
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A  right  or  .ri  imniuntty,  whether  create<l  by  the  ConHtitatioti  or  only 
ycuaranticti  by  it,  even  without  any  express  ileteKation  of  }X)wer,  may  be 
protected  by  Cougrcss. 

Cooley,  in  his  work  on  Constitutional  Limitations,  *i9, . 
collates  from  the  numerous  adjudications  of  this  Court,  cited 
by  him,  the  following  principles : 

So  far  as  that  instrument  [the  Constitution]  apportions  powers  to  the 
national  judiciary,  it  must  be  understood,  for  the  most  part,  a3  simply 
authorizing  Congress  to  pass  the  necessary  legislation  for  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  by  the  federal  courts,  and  not  as  directly,  of  its  own  force, 
vesting  them  with  that  authority.  The  Constitution  does  not,  of  its  owt>- 
force,  give  to  national  courts  jurisdiction  of  the  several  cases  which  it  en- 
umerates ;  but  an  act  of  Congress  is  essential,  first,  to  create  courts,  and 
afterwards  to  apportion  the  jurisdiction  -among  them.  The  exceptions  are 
of  those  few  cases  of  which  the  Constitution  confers  jurisdiction  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  by  name  ;  and,  although  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
administer  the  common  law  in  many  cases,  they  do  not  derive  authority 
from  the  common  law  to  take  cognizance  of  and  punish  offenses  against 
the  government.  Offenses  against  the  nation  are  defined,  and  their  pun- 
ishment prescribed,  by  acts  of  Congress. 

In  a  note  to  this  paragraph  he  says : 

Demurrer  to  an  indictment  for  libel  upou  the  President  and  Congress. 
By  the  Court:  *'The  only  question  which  this  case  presents  is  whether 
the  circuit  courts  can  exercise  a  common-law  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
cases.  »  *  *  The  general  acquiescence  of  legal  men  shows  the  pre- 
valence of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  negative  of  the  proposition.  The  course 
of  reasoning  which  leads  to  this  conclusion  is  simple,  obvious,  and  admits 
of  but  little  illustration.  The  powers  of  the  general  government  are  made 
up  of  concessions  from  the  several  States.  Whatever  is  not  expressly 
given  to  the  former,  the  latter  expressly  reserve.  *  *  *  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  whether  tlie  general  govcnitnent,  in  any  and  to  wliat 
extent,  possesses  the  power  of  conferring  on  its  courts  a  jurisdiction  in 
cases  similar  to  the  present.  It  is  enough  that  such  jurisdiction  has  not 
been  conferred  by  any  legislative  act,  if  it  does  not  result  to  those  courts 
as  a  consequence  of  their  creation  :  '*  U,  S.  v.  //u{f son  (1S12),  7  Cranch. 
(II  U.S.)  32.  See  U.S.  v.  Coolidge  (1816),  i  Wheat.  (14  U.  S.)  415. 
*'  It  is  clear  there  can  be  no  common  law  of  the  United  States.  The  federal 
government  is  composed  of  twenty-four  sovereign  and  independent 
States,  each  of  which  may  have  its  local  usages,  customs,  and  common 
law.  There  is  no  principle  which  pervades  the  Union,  and  has  the  au- 
thority of  law,  that  is  not  embodied  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
Union.  The  common  law  could  be  made  a  part  of  our  federal  system  only 
by  legislative  adoption:"  Per  McLean.  J.,  Wheaton  v.  /V/^5  (1834), 
8  Pet.  (33  U.  S.)  658 ;  and  citing  many  other  authorities. 
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In  Tennessee  v.  Davis  (1880),  100  U.  S.  257,  267,  referring 
to  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  the  Court  said : 

It  [the  ConstitQtioti]  did  not  attempt  to  confer  npon  the  federal  coorts 
aU  the  judicial  power  vested  in  the  government.  Additional  grants  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made.  Congress  has  authorized  more  and  more 
inUy,  as  occasion  has  required,  etc. 

It  would  seem  plain,  therefore,  that  if  the  Constitution 
means  anything,  and  if  these  judicial  utterances,  extending, 
as  they  do,  over  a  period  of  eighty  years,  and  embracing  a 
variety  of  interests,  mean  anything,  they  mean  that  the 
power  to  provide  and  prescribe  the  laws  necessary  to  e&ct- 
iiate  the  governmental  and  official  powers  of  the  United 
.  States  and  its  officers  is  vested  in  Congress. 

The  gravamen  of  this  case  is  in  the  assertion  that  Neagle 
slew  Terry  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  United  States.  He 
who  claims  to  have  committed  a  homicide  by  authority, 
must  show  the  authority.  If  he  claims  the  authority  of  law, 
then  what  law?  And  if  a  law,  how  came  it  to  be  a  law? 
Somehow  and  somewhere  it  must  have  had  an  origin.  Is  it 
a  law  because  of  the  existence  of  a  special  and  private  au- 
thority issued  from  one  of  the  executive  departments?  So, 
in  almost  these  words,  it  is  claimed  in  this  case.  Is  it  a  law 
l)ecause  of  some  Constitutional  investiture  of  sovereignty  in 
the  persons  of  judges,  who  carry  that  sovereignty  with  them 
wherever  they  may  go?  Because  of  some  power  inherent 
in  the  judiciary  to  create  for  others  a  rule  or  law  of  conduct 
outside  of  legislation,  which  shall  extend  to  the  death 
penalty?  So,  also,  in  this  case,  in  totidem  verbis^  it  is 
claimed.  We  dissent  from  both  these  claims.  There  can 
be  no  such  law  from  either  of  those  sources.  The  right 
claimed  must  be  traced  to  legislation  of  Congress,  else  it 
cannot  exist  If  it  be  said  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
make  such  laws,  yet,  in  the  absence  of  statutes  from  that 
source,  other  departments  may  act  in  the  premises;  or  if  it 
be  said  that  the  possession  of  that  power  by  the  government 
does  not  negative  the  existence  of  similar  powers  in  other 
departments  of  the  government — ^the  response  that  these 
powers  are  plainly  not  concurrent,  but  are  exclusive,  can  be 
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made  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  Prtgg  v. 
Pennsylvania  (1842),  16  Pet  (41  U.  S.)539,  617.  Speakinj^ 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1793,  ^^  ^y^  • 

If  Congress  have  a  Constitutional  power  to  regulate  a  particular  subject, 
and  they  do  actually  regulate  it  in  a  given  manner  and  in  a  certain  form^ 
*  *  *  in  such  a  case  the  legislation  of  Congress,  in  what  it  does  pre- 
scribe, manifestly  indicates  that  it  does  not  intend  that  there  shall  be  any 
further  legislation  to  act  upon  the  subject-matter.  Its  silence  as  to  what 
it  does  not  do  is  as  expressive  of  what  its  intention  is  as  the  direct  pro- 
visions made  by  it. 

If  it  be  said  that  that  case  had  reference  to  the  interference 
of  a  State  with  Congressional  powers,  while  in  the  case  at 
bar  no  such  question  is  involved,  the  answer  is  that  the  dif- 
ference is  favorable,  and  not  adverse,  to  the  theory  of  this 
opinion.  The  principle  is  the  same ;  and,  if  that  principle 
can  be  applied,  as  applied  it  was,  to  the  denial  to  a  State 
legislature  of  the  powers  previously  enjoyed  over  matters 
originally  appertaining  to  it,  a  viulto  fortiori  will  it  apply  ta 
the  exclusion  of  two  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  same 
government  from  powers  which  they  never  possessed. 

As  before  stated,  if  the  killing  of  Terry  was  done  "in  pur- 
suance of  a  law  of  the  United  States,"  that  law  had  some- 
where an  origin.  There  are,  under  the  general  government^ 
only  two  possible  sources  of  law.  The  common  law  never 
existed  in  our  federal  system.  The  legislative  power  possessed 
by  the  United  States  must  be  found  either  exercised  in  the 
Constitution  as  fundamental  law,  or  by  some  body  or  person 
to  whom  it  was  delegated  by  the  Constitution.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  the  Constitution  does  not  itself 
create  any  such  law  as  that  contended  for,  and  that  it  could 
not  have  been  created  by  any  executive  or  judicial  action  or 
status  is  made  manifest,  not  only  by  the  clause  in  Section  8, 
Art  I,  already  cited  and  commented  on,  but  also  by  Section 
I,  Art  I,  and  the  two  paragraphs  of  Article  6.  Section  i, 
Art  I,  provides  that — 

All  legislative  power  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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The  second  paragraph  of  Article  6  provides  tliat — 

The  laws  of  the  Uuited  States  which  shall  be  made  in  porsnance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  constitutes  the  supreme  laws  of  which 
so  much  is  said  in  this  case?  How  distinctly,  how  plainly, 
and  how  fiilly  the  Constitution  answers.  The  Constitution 
itself,  the  treaties,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution.  Made  by  whom?  By  Congress,  manifestly. 
The  two  clauses  already  quoted  give  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  most  sweeping  terms.  It  alone  has  power  to 
make  any  law.  Anything  purporting  to  be  a  law  not  en- 
.acted  by  Congress  would  not  be  "in  pursuance  of"  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution.  Thus  we  are  driven  to  look  for 
the  source  of  this  asserted  law  to  some  legislation  of  Congress, 
legislation  made  under  either  its  express  Constitutional 
authority,  or  under  its  properly  implied  authority — it  is  im- 
material which ;  and  there  is  none  of  either  class.  The  au- 
thority is  sought  to  be  traced  here  through  the  self-preserva- 
tive power  of  the  federal  judiciar>'  implied  from  the  Consti- 
tution, and  then  through  the  obligation  of  the  Executive  to 
protect  the  judges,  implied  from  the  Constitution,  whereas 
there  is  no  such  implication  in  either  case,  for  the  simple 
but  all-sufficient  reason  that  by  the  Constitution  itself,  the 
whole  of  those  functions  is  committed  to  Congress. 

Since  then,  the  Constitution  did  not,  by  its  own  direct 
provisions,  regulate  this  matter,  but  committed  it  to  the 
hands  of  Congress,  with  ftiU  powers  in  the  premises,  it  is 
only  by  the  enactment  of  some  law  of  Congress  that  the  ap- 
I)ellee  can  show  that  he  is  in  custody  "in  violation  of  the 
Constitution. '* 

As  previously  remarked,  the  two  propositions  are,  as  to 
this  case,  essentially  one.  Turning  again  to  the  statute 
under  which  the  writ  is  sued  out,  we  find  that  the  clause 
Telied  on  is  that  which  makes  the  writ  applicable  where  the 
person  "  is  in  custody  for  an  act  done  or  omitted  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  law  of  the  United  States."      The  question   then 
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arises,  what  sort  of  law?  What  does  the  expression  import? 
Is  it  not  plain  that  it  means  just  what  the  same  expression 
all  through  the  Constitution  imports?  If  that  instnnncnt, 
which  is  the  fountain  of  the  federal  power,  be  consulted,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  it,  and  the  amendments  thereto,  the 
word  "law,"  in  either  its  singular  form  or  its  plural,  "laws," 
is  used  forty-two  times.  Of  these  instances  of  that  use,  six- 
teen are  where  the  word  is  used  in  reference  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  States  and  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  where  they 
are  merely  terms  of  description,  such  as  "courts  of  law," 
"cases  in  law  and  equity,"  etc.  Of  the  other  instances  of  its 
use,  and  which  all  have  reference  to  that  body  of  rules  which 
constitute  the  jurisprudence  distinctly  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  only  three  cases  in  which  it  is  not  manifest  that 
the  word  is  used  as  equivalent  to  "statutes,"  "enactments  of 
the  Congress;"  and  it  is  clear,  in  those  three  instances,  the 
word  is  used,  also,  as  equivalent  to  "statutes."  The  follow- 
ing are  examples : 

The  Conj^css  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations 
£in  regard  to  tlie  election  of  Senators  ami  Representatives].  Article  1,^4. 

Every  bill  *  *  ♦  shall,  before  it  t)ecome  a  law,  be  presented,  etc. 
Article  i,  J  7. 

Congress  shall  have  power  ♦  *  *  to  establish  *  ♦  *  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  etc.     Article  i,  J  8. 

Con,gress  shall  have  power  *  *  *  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper,  etc.     Article  i ,  ?.  8. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed.     Article  i,  §  9. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion. 
First  Amendment. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  to  set  them  all 
forth.  They  all  have  the  same  manifest  meaning  of  "stat- 
utes," except  three,  and  in  those  three  instances,  the  words  do 
not  mean  anything  other  tliau  statutes.  We  think  it  plain 
that  the  expression,  "a  law  of  the  United  States,"  as  used  in 
Section  753  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  means  just  what  the 
similar  expression  means  all  through  the  Constitution,  and 
that  is,  "a  statute  of  the  United  States:"  Tennessee  v.  Deans 
(i88o),  100  U.  S.  264. 
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Of  the  decisions  of  this  Court,  cited  as  authonty  to  sus- 
tain the  order  discharging  the  appellee,  Ex  parte  Siebold 
(1880),  100  U.  S.  371,  and  Tennessee  v.  Dcarisy  supra^  znt 
relied  on  as  having  the  most  direct  bearing  on  the  case.  We 
do  not  consider  Ex  parte  Siebold  as  being  adverse  to  the 
proposition  which  we  maintain.  In  that  case,  the  existence 
of  express  statutes  upon  which  the  controversy  arose  was  un- 
disputed. The  sole  question  was  as  to  the  Constitutional 
competency  of  Congress  to  pass  certain  laws  which,  in  the 
most  express,  explicit,  and  imperative  words,  required  mar- 
shals and  deputy-marshals  of  the  United  States  to  attend 
places  for  the  election  of  members  of  Congress,  to  keep  the 
peace  at  the  polls,  makearrests,  and  protect  the  supervising 
officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  at  those  elections. 
The  Court  decided  that  the  enactments  of  Congress  in  ques- 
tion were  Constitutional  The  power  of  Congress  to  pass 
these  laws  being  thus  settled,  no  assertion  as  to  the 
powers  of  the  marshals  and  deputy-marshals  to  execute  them 
in  the  States  can  be  found  in  that  able  opinion  which  do 
not  follow  as  a  logical  consequence.  We  &il  to  see  any- 
where in  the  decision  any  intimation  that,  independently  of 
such  legislation,  the  officers  therein  named  could,  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  have  exercised  the  same  powers  in  obedience 
to  the  instructions  of  an  executive  department,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  authority  implied  from  the  Constitution.  In 
Tennessee  v.  Dams^  the  case  was  removed  from  a  State 
court  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  under  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  Section  643  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  The 
homicide  for  which  the  petitioner  was  prosecuted,  was  com- 
mitted by  him  while  executing  his  duties  as  a  revenue  of- 
ficer, in  pursuance  of  the  express  requirements  of  the  rev- 
enue laws,  and  in  defense  of  his  own  life,  upon  a  party  of- 
fering unlawftd  resistance.  So  &r  from  running  counter  to 
the  position  we  are  seeking  to  maintain,  we  think  the  prin- 
ciple there  laid  down  on  the  point  we  are  now  discussing  is 
in  accord  with  that  position.  The  language  of  the  court, 
through  Mr.  Jitetice  Strong,  who  delivered  its  opinion,  is 
as  follows : — 
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\  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  such  as  grow 
out  of  the  legislation  of  Congress,  whether  they  constitute  the  right  or 
privilege,  or  claim  or  protection,  or  defense  of  the  party,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  whom  they  are  asserted :  2  Story,  Const.  {  1647 ;  Cohens  v.  Kfr- 
^inia  (1821),  6  Wheat  (19  U.  S.)  379. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  opinions  in  both  of  those  cases 
assert  in  the  strongest  and  most  impressive  language  the 
supremacy  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution, 
we  regard  them,  also,  as  a  vindication  of  Congress  as  the 
law-making  department  of  the  government,  as  the  deposi- 
tory of  the  implied  and  constructive  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment, or,  as  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  expresses  it,  of 
the  power  *^  to  legislate  on  tliat  vast  mass  of  incidental  powers 
which  must  be  involved  in  the  Constitution,  if  that  instru- 
ment be  not  a  splendid  bauble."  As  the  Sicbold  Case  and 
Tennessee  v.  Davis  have  been  referred  to  as  the  most  im- 
portant and  directly  in  point  in  support  of  the  opposite  view, 
we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give  an  extended  examination 
of  the  series  of  cases  decided  by  ihe  circuit  and  district  courts 
cited  to  the  same  purport  Ex  parte  Jenkifts  (1853),  U.  S. 
C.  Ct,  E.  D.  Pa.,  2  Wall.  Jr.  521,  to  which  attention  is  more 
especially  called,  combined  in  itself  the  main  features 
of  most  of  the  others,  which  were  proceedings  under  the 
ftigitive  slave  law,  in  which  United  States  marshals  were 
arrested  while  executing  process  under  tliat  law  by  State  of- 
ficers acting  under  the  authority  of  the  statutes  of  the  State, 
the  inevitable  effect,  if  not  the  avowed  object,  of  which 
were  to  nullify  the  operation  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Con- 
gress. This  was  so  in  Ex  parte  Jenkins.  The  United  States 
Marshal  was  arrested  on  a  warrant  issued  by  a  State  magis- 
trate while  he  was  executing  a  warrant  issued  under  said  law 
of  Congress.  He  was  brought  before  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  was  discharged  upon  the 
ground  that  the  fugitive  slave  law,  having  been  enacted  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was 
paramount  to  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  in  conflict  with  it, 
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and  that  the  Marshal,  being  in  custody  for  an  act  done  in 
pursuance  of  that  law  of  Congress,  and  in  execution  of  pro- 
cess under  it,  was  entitled  to  his  discharge.  It  is  so  manifest 
that  that  case  was  within  the  provision  of  Section  753  ot 
the  Revised  Statutes,  tliat  ftirther  comment  is  unnecessarj-, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  of  the  other  decisions  of  the 
circuit  and  district  courts.  In  every  one  of  them  the  part>' 
discharged  was  in  custody  either  for  an  act  done  in  pursuance 
of  an  express  statute  of  Congress,  or  in  the  execution  of  a 
decree,  order,  or  process  of  a  court,  or  the  custody  was  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

We  stated  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks  that  we  raised  no 
question  upon  the  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  upon  the  subject  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  We  think,  however,  it  is  pertinent,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  inquire  what  was  the  necessity  for  any  such  legisla- 
tion at  all,  if  the  theory  contended  for  as  to  the  sufficiencv* 
of  the  self-executing  powers  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
departments  of  the  government  to  protect  all  the  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  federal  government  is  correct 
Why.  could  not  President  Jackson,  in  1833,  as  the  head  ol 
the  executive  department,  invested  with  the  power,  and 
charged  with  the  duty,  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,  and  to  defend  the  Constitution,  have  enforced 
the  collection  of  the  federal  revenues  in  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton, and  have  protected  the  revenue  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment against  any  arrest  made  under  the  pretensions  of  State 
authority,  without  the  aid  of  the  act  of  1833?  Why,  in 
1842,  when  the  third  habeas  corpus  act  was  passed,  could  not 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  same 
self-executing  powers  of  the  Executive,  together  with  those 
of  the  judicial  department,  have  enforced  the  international 
obligations  of  the  government  without  any  such  act  of  Con- 
gress? It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  our  history  that  when- 
ever the  exigencies  of  the  country,  from  time  to  time,  have 
required  the  exercise  of  executive  and  judicial  power  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  United  States 
government  for  the  protection  of  its  agencies,  etc.,  it  was 
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found,  in  ever>'  instance,  necessary  to  invoke  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  power  of  the  national  legislature.  As  early  as 
1807,  xnKx  parte  lioliman  (1807),  4  Cranch.  (8  U.  S.)  75, 
94,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said : — 

The  power  to  award  the  writ  [of  habeas  corpus]  by  any  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  must  l)c  given  by  written  law.  ♦  •  •  The  inquiry, 
therefore,  on  this  motion,  will  l)c  wh'*ther,  by  any  statute  compatible  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  power  to  award  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  such  case  as  that  of  Enck  Bollman  and  Samuel  Swart- 
wout  has  been  given  to  tliis  court. 

It  is  claimed  that  such  a  law  is  found  in  Section  787  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  which  is  as  follows : — 

It  shall  be  tlic  duty  of  the  marshal  of  each  district  to  attend  the  dis- 
trict and  circuit  courts  when  sitting  tlicrein ,  and  to  execute  throughout  the 
district  aU  lawful  precepts  directwl  to  him,  and  issue<l  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States ;  and  he  shall  have  power  to  command  all  necessary 
assistance  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

It  is  contended  that  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  marshal 
of  each  district  by  this  section  is  not  satisfied  by  a  mere 
formal  attendance  upon  the  judges  while  on  the  bench ;  but 
that  it  extends  to  the  whole  tenn  of  the  courts  while  in  ses- 
sion, and  can  fairly  be  construed  as  requiring  him  to  attend 
the  judge  while  on  his  way  from  one  court  to  another,  to 
perform  his  duty.  It  is  manifest  that  the  statute  will  bear 
no  such  constniction.  In  the  first  place,  the  judge  is  not  the 
court.  The  person  does  not  embody  the  tribunal,  nor  does 
the  tribunal  follow  him  in  his  journeys.  In  the  second 
place,  the  direction  that  he  shall  attend  the  court  confers  no 
authority  or  power  on  him  of  any  character.  It  is  merely  a 
requirement  that  he  shall  be  present,  in  person,  at  the  court 
when  sitting,  in  order  to  receive  the  lawful  connnands  of  the 
tribunal,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  elsewhere  imposed  upon 
him.  Great  as  the  crime  of  Terry  was  in  his  assault  upon 
Mr.  Justice  Fikld,  so  far  from  its  being  a  crime  against  the 
court,  it  was  not  even  a  contempt  of  court,  and  could  not 
have  received  adequate  punishment  as  sugh.  Section  725 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  limits  contempt  to  cases  of  misbe- 
havior in  the  presence  of  the  court,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to 
obstruct  the  administration  of  justice. 
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It  is  claimed  that  the  law  needed  for  appellee's  case  can  be 
found  in  Section  788  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  That  section 
is  as  follows : — 

The  manthals  and  their  deputies  shall  have  in  each  State  the  same  pow- 
ers in  executing  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  the  sherifis  and  their 
deputies  in  such  State  may  have,  by  law,  in  executing  the  laws  thereof. 

It  is  then  argued  that,  by  the  Code  of  California,  the 
sheriff  has  extensive  powers  as  a  conservator  of  the  peace, 
the  statutes  to  that  eflfect  being  quoted  in  extenso  ^  that  he 
also  has  certain  additional  common-law  powets  and  obli- 
gations to  protect  the  judges,  and  to  petsonally  attend  them 
on  their  visits  to  that  State ;  that,  therefore,  no  statutory 
authorit)'  of  the  United  States  for  the  attendance  on  Mr. 
Justice  Field  by  Neagle,  and  for  Neagle's  petsonal  pres- 
ence on  the  scene,  was  necessary ;  and  that  that  statute  con- 
stituted Neagle  a  peace-officer  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
United  States.  This  line  of  argument  seems  to  us  wholly 
untenable.  By  way  of  preliminary  remark,  it  may  be  well 
to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  simple  &ct  of  Neagle's  attendance 
on  Mr.  Justice  Field,  and  the  fact  of  his  personal  presence 
are  concerned,  no  authority,  statutory  or  otherwise,  was 
needed.  He  had  a  right  to  be  there ;  and,  being  there,  no 
matter  how  or  why,  if  it  became  necessary  to  discharge  an 
official  duty,  he  would  be  just  as  much  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Section  753  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  if  he  had 
been  discharging  an  official  duty  in  going  there.  The  feil- 
lacy  in  the  use  made  of  Section  788  in  the  argument  just 
outlined  is  this:  That  section  gives  to  the  officers  named  the 
same  measure  of  powers  when  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  those  possessed  by  the  sheriflfe,  it  is  true ;  but  it 
does  not  alter  the  duties  themselves.  It  does  not  empower 
them  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  labors  and  responsibilities, 
but  only  adds  to  their  efficiency  within  that  scope.  They 
are  still,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  statute  itself,  limited  to  the 
execution  of  "  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  and  are  not  in 
any  way,  by  adoption,  mediate  or  immediate,  from  the  Code 
or  the  common  law,  authorized  to  execute  the  laws  of  Cali- 
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fomia.  The  statute,  therefore,  leaves  the  matter  just  where 
it  found  it 

If  the  act  of  Terry  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Field,  would  the  murder  of  him  have  been  a  crime 
against  the  United  States  ?  Would  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  the  supreme  powers  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  in  this  discussion,  have  been  competent, 
in  the  present  condition  of  its  statutes,  to  prosecute  in  its 
own  tribunals  the  murder  of  its  own  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice, or  even  to  inquire  into  the  heinotis  oflense  through  its 
own  tribunals  ?  If  yes,  then  the  slaying  of  Terry  by  the  ap- 
pellee, in  the  necessary  prevention  of  such  act,  was  author- 
ized by  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and  he  should  be  dis- 
charged, and  that  independently  of  any  official  character ; 
the  situation  being  the  same  in  the  case  of  any  citizen. 
But,  if  no,  how  stands  the  matter  then  ?  The  killing  of 
Terry  was  not  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  no 
matter  by  whom  done,  and  the  only  authority  relied  on  for 
vindication  must  be  that  of  the  State,  and  the  slayer  should 
be  remanded  to  the  State  courts  to  be  tried.  The  question 
then  recurs,  would  it  have  been  a  crime  against  the  United 
States  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer.  Murder  is  not  an  of- 
fense against  the  United  States  except  when  committed  on 
tlie  high  seas  or  in  some  port  or  harbor  without  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the 
Territories,  or  at  other  places  where  the  national  govern- 
ment has  exclusive  jurisdiction.  It  is  well  settled  that  such 
crime  must  be  defined  by  statute,  and  no  such  statute  has 
yet  been  pointed  out  The  United  States  government  being 
thus  powerless  to  try  and  punish  a  man  charged  with  mur- 
der, we  are  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  it  is  omnipotent  to 
discharge  from  trial,  and  give  immunity  from  any  liability' 
to  trial,  where  he  is  accused  of  murder,  unless  an  express 
statute  of  Congress  is  produced  permitting  such  discharge. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  in  the  foregoing 
remarks  we  have  not  discussed  the  bearings  of  this  decision 
upon  the  autonomy  of  the  States,  in  divesting  them  of  what 
was  once  regarded  as  their  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  crimes 
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committed  within  their  own  territory',  against  their  own 
laws,  and  in  enabling  a  federal  judge  or  court,  by  an  order  in 
a  habeas  corpus  proceeding,  to  deprive  a  State  of  its  power 
to  maintain  its  own  public  order,  or  to  protect  the  security  of 
society  and  the  lives  of  its  own  citizens,  whenever  the 
amenability  to  its  courts  of  a  federal  officer  or  employe  or 
agent  is  sought  to  be  enforced.  We  have  not  entered  upon 
that  question  because,  as  arising  here,  its  suggestion  is  suf- 
ficient, and  its  consideration  might  involve  the  extent  to 
which  legislation  in  that  direction  may  Constitutionally  go, 
which  could  only  be  properly  determined  when  directly 
presented  by  the  record  in  a  case  before  the  court  for  adjudi- 
cation. 

For  these  reasons,  as  briefly  stated  as  possible,  we  think 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below  should  be  reversed,  and  the 
prisoner  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  San 
Joaquin  county,  Cal.;  and  we  are  the  less  reluctant  to  ex- 
press this  conclusion  because  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to 
doubt  that  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  California  are  com- 
petent and  willing  to  do  justice,  and  that,  even  if  the  ap- 
pellee had  been  indicted  and  had  gone  to  trial  upon  this 
record,  God  and  his  country  would  have  given  him  a  good 
deliverance. 

Fuller,  C.  J.,  concurred  in  this  dissent 

When  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  restrained  by  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Northern  Dis-  law  and  of  the  consequences  of  dis- 
trict of  California  ordered  Neagle's  obedience  ;  see  £/.  S,  v.  Dos^  ( 1872), 
discharge,  the  opinion  of  Circuit  11  Ambr.  Law  Rkg.  (N.  S.)  320 
Judge  Sawvbr  was  printed  in  28  and  28  Id.  647. 
American  Law  Rbgistbr  585,  The  judgment  of  affirmance  in 
with  an  extended  annotation  on  Neagle's  case  was  unanimous  upon 
the  summary  relief  which  a  Court  the  power  to  release  Neagle ;  supra 
of  the  United  States  could  extend  page  696.  It  was  the  importance  of 
to  an  officer  of  the  United  States  this  point  together  with  the  im- 
arrested  by  State  authorities  for  probability  of  another  ex-judge  or 
some  act  done  in  the  performance  any  citizen,  so  far  forgetting  the 
of  his  duty.  Such  collisions  ought  necessary  respect  to  the  judiciary, 
not  to  occur,  but  the  incidents  of  which  caused  the  annotation  in  28 
the  cases  cited,  as  well  as  of  this  America K  Law  Register  624-53. 
Neagle  case,  show  that  they  wiU  oc-  to  be  confined  to  this  fundamental 
cur  as  long  as  popular  feeling  is  not  point.     There  could  not  have  well 
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been  any  dissent,  after  the  long  line 
of  cases  which  haill)ecn  actually  ile- 
ci(lc(1,  and  for  this  reason,  noilouht, 
Justice  MiLLKR  docs  not  ^o  fully 
into  a  review  of  them.  And  tliis 
i»  made  tlie  more  plain  by  the  con- 
fession of  soverpifoi  power  in  tlie 
ITnited  States,  even  if  not  express- 
ly, but  only  necessarily  implied 
from  the  languaf;e  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  marie  in  the  dissent- 
ing opinion,  supra ^  pages  696-7. 

The  uncertainties  which  tliis 
judgment  will  eventually  remove 
are  presented  by  Justice  Lamar 
(dissenting)  as  merely  a  construc- 
tion of  the  law  in  pursuance  of 
whidi  Neagle  acted.  From  tliis 
narrowness  of  view,  no  doubt  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Justice  Lamar 
failed  to  apply  to  one  of  the  two 
important  questions  into  which 
this  construction  is  divided  by  Jus- 
tice Mii«LER,  the  rule  to  which  they 
assented  in  the  Ori/^inal  Package 
Case.  That  is,  in  tlie  latter  case, 
these  Justices  construed  a  power 
conferred  upon  Congress,  w*ithout 
any  words  affecting  the  States,  to  Ix! 
so  exclusive  as  to  prevent  the  States 
from  acting,even  if  Congress  should 
refuse  to  act.    But  here,  the  execu- 


tive power,  broatUy  conferred  upon 
the  President  amongst  other  things, 
but  not  in  terms  exclusively  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws, 
woul<l  be  restrained  to  such  ways 
and  means  as  have  been  specifically 
indicated  by  Congressional  action. 
That  has  not  been  the  rule  of  con- 
struction since  Marshau«,  in  Mc- 
Cullach  v.  Maryland  (see  the  quo- 
tation, supra,  pages  423,  7o6)» 
pointed  out  that  a  Constitutional 
necessity  was  not  an  absolute 
necessity,  nor  one  to  be  remedied 
by  the  most  simple  and  direct 
means  alone,  but  by  those  which 
were  useful  and  advantageous.  In 
other  words,  the  question  of  ne- 
cessity related  to  the  end  and  only 
to  that  extent  controlled  the  means. 
Wont  of  space  near  the  close  of  a 
volume,  compels  the  postponement 
of  an  examination  into  the  execu- 
tive power,  and  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  United  States  Marshals. 
The  latter  will  assume  a  greater 
importance  in  the  event  of  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  or  acts  of  Congress, 
further  regulating  the  election  of 
Representatives  in  Congress. 

John  B.  Uhlk. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  RECENT  DECISIONS. 

Contracts. 

Public  policy  forbids  the  organization  of  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  price  or  decreasing  the  production  of  a 
commodity  in  general  use,  such  as  candles,  and  a  claim  based  upon 
an  agreement  under  which  such  an  association  has  been  formed,  can 
receive  no  aid  from  a  court  of  justice.  Emery  v.  Ohio  Candle  Co.^  S. 
Ct.  Ohio,  May  6,  1890. 

Deceit. 

Diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  representations  made 
by  a  person  seeking  to  exchange  certain  stock  of  a  corporation 
owned  by  him,  for  property  of  another,  need  not  be  made  by  the 
the  latter,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  maintain  an  action  of  deceit 
based  upon  the  falsity  of  such  representations.  Cottrill  v.  Cram, 
S.  Ct.  Mo.,  May  19,  1890. 
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Deeds. 

Covenant  of  v»irranfy  is  not  constituted  by  a  habendum  danse  in 
the  following^  form  :  **  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  land  nnto  the 
said  grantee,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  as  a  good  and  indefeas- 
ible estate  in  fee-simple/*  nor  does  the  word  *<  grant.*'  when  used 
alone,  constitute  snch  a  warranty.  Wheeler  v.  Wayne  Co.,  S.  Ct 
111.,  April  22,  1890. 

Delivery  after  gruntOf*s  death  of  a  deed  previously  executed,  in 
pursuance  of  instructions  given  to  his  agent,  conveys  no  title. 
Weisingerv,  Cocke,  S.  Ct.  Miss.,  May  5,  1890. 

Voluntary  conveyance  fivm  ftitker  to  a  favorite  son,  who  has  re- 
mained at  home  and  managed  the  father's  farm  for  many  years,  is 
not  void  as  induced  by  undue  influence,  although  obtained  by  the 
son  by  threatening  to  leave  his  father  if  the  d^d  was  not  given, 
where  the  father,  though  of  advanced  1^,  feeble  health  and  impaired 
memory,  was  sound  in  mind  and  not  so  influenced  by  his  son  as  to 
be  deprived  of  freedom  of  will.  Burt  v.  Quisenberwy,  S.  Ct.  HI., 
March  31,  1890. 

Fire  iNsiniANCE. 

General  agent  oi  an  insurance  company,  having  authority  "to 
transact  the  business  of  insurance  "  within  a  State,  may  bind  the 
•company,  after  a  loss,  by  a  parol  waiver  of  conditions  as  to  proofe 
of  loss,  notwithstanding  a  provision  of  the  policy  that  a  waiver 
shall  be  void  unless  in  writing  and  endorsed  thereon.  Pkanix  Ins. 
Co.  of  Brooklyn  v.  Botudre,  S.  Ct.  Miss.,  Mays,  i^- 

Telegraphs. 

Erection  of  poles  and  stringing  wires  by  a  telegraph  company 
along  a  highway  already  dedicated  to  the  public,  is  an  additional 
servitude,  and  constitutes  a  taking  of  private  property  for  public 
use  ;  the  public  have  merely  the  right  of  passage  along  and  over  a 
highway,  the  absolute  property  remaining  in  Uie  owner  of  the  soil 
from  whom  the  right  of  passage  was  secured.  Western  Union  Tel. 
Co.  V.  Williams,  S.  Ct.  App.  Va.,  March  27,  1890. 

Wills. 

Devise  over,  after  a  devise  to  the  wife  of  testator  of  all  his  estate 
with  *'  full  and  ample  authority  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  it  as  she 
pleases,"  of  any  property  not  alienated  by  her  before  her  death, 
will  take  effect  upon  whatever  property  has  not  been  so  disposed  of. 
McCullough's  Adm'rv.  Anderson,  Ct.  App.  Ky.,  April  10,  1890. 

Devise  to  wifeoi  all  testator's  estate,  "to  have  and  to  hold  the 
same  for  her  own  use  and  benefit,  and  also  to  makesudi  disposition 
of  the  same  that  she,  in  her  judgment,  may  deem  best,  should  it 
become  necessary  that  a  part  or  all  should  become  necessary  for  the 
support  of  herself  and  W."  was  followed  by  a  provision  that,  after 
the  death  of  the  wife,  "any  and  all  property  remaining  unused  shall 
be  g^ven  to  said  W."  ;  the  wife  took  only  a  life  estate,  with  a  power 
of  disposition  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  and  the  devise  over  was 
valid.  Miller's  Admr.  v.  PoUerfield,  S.  Ct.  App.  Va.,  May  18, 
1890.  Jambs  C.  Sellers. 
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(Continned  from  July-August  Number,  anie^  page  483). 

XII. 

The  next  case,  in  the  order  of  time,  was  that  of  U.  S.  v. 
HoUiday^  decided  in  1866,  and  reported  in  3  Wall.  (70  U.  S.) 
407.  The  subject  for  decision  was  the  extent  of  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  Tribes,  and  must  be 
omitted  here,  from  developing  no  new  principles,  as  may  be 
seen  from  an  examination  of  the  case  just  alluded  to,  with 
those  of  U.  S.  V.  43  Gallons  of  Whiskey  (1876)  3  Otto  (93 
U.  S.)  188,  and  s.  c  (1883)  108  U.  S.  491 ;  U.  S.  v.  LeBris 
(1887)  121  U.  S.  278;  Bates  v.  Clark  (1877)  5  Otto  (95 
U.  S.)  204. 

XIII. 

An  origincd  package  is  one  which  has  been  brought  from 
another  State  or  Nation^  and  not  merely  one  which  has  paid 
a  tax  to  the  United  States. 

A  license  granted  under  the  taxing  powers  of  the  United 
States  does  not  necessarily  authorize  the  carrying  on  of  the 
business^  trade  or  nuinu/acture  licensed  ,•  thereby  differing 
from  a  license  under  the  commerce  powers. 

An  internal  revenue  license^  obtained  by  a  lottery  ticket 
dealer  or  a  retail  liquor  dealer^  does  not  authorize  sales  of 
lottery  tickets  or  liquor.  The  licensee  has  merely  paid  a  tax 
to  the  United  States. 
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Each  State  has  authority  aver  the  business^  trade  and  man'' 
nfadures  of  its  citizens^  until  its  regulations  conflict  with  the 
commerce  or  other  Constitutiotml  powers  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  License  Tax  Cases  (1867),  5  Wall.  (72  U.  S.)462,  did 
much  towards  defining  the  power  of  a  State  over  the  busi- 
ness or  trades  of  its  citizens.  The  first  of  these  cases  was  an 
indictment  of  Rufiis  B.  Vassar,  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  October  20, 
1863,  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  lottery  ticket  dealer 
without  the  license  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress: — 

Chap.  CXIX.  An  Act  to  provide  Internal  Revenue  to  support  the 
Government  ^  and  to  pay  interest  on  the  Puldic  Debt.  (Approved  July  1, 
1862  ;  12  Stat,  at  Large  433.) 

Sbc.  57.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  no  person,  association  of  per- 
sons, or  corporation,  shall  be  engaged  in,  prosecute,  or  carry  on,  either  of 
the  trades  or  occupations  mentioned  in  section  sixty-four  of  this  Act,  un- 
til he,  she,  or  they  shall  have  obtained  a  license  therefor,  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided. 

This  Section  was  re-enacted  in  Section  seventy-one  of  the 
Act  of  June  30,  1864  (13  Stat  at  Large  248),  and  again  by 
the  Act  of  July  13,  1866  (14  Id.  113),  where  the  word 
license  was  changed  to  special  tax.  This  ;was  considered  by 
Chief  Justice  Chase  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  intention  of 
Congress,  when  originally  imposing  this  tax,  of  not  intrud- 
ing upon  the  strictly  internal  affidrs  of  a  State. 

The  penalty  inflicted  by  Section  fifty-nine  of  the  Act  of 
1862,  (12  Stat  at  Large  453)  was  three  times  the  license;  to 
it  was  added  imprisonment,  by  Section  twenty-four  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1863  (Id.  727);  and  then  converted  into 
payment  of  the  license,  with  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both, 
by  Section  seventy-three  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1864  (^3  Id. 
249).  This  was  again  changed  to  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or 
both,  by  Act  of  July  13,  1866  (14  Id.  113),  and  to  a  fine 
only  by  Act  of  March  2,  1867  (Id.  473).  But  there  was  no 
immunity  from  punishment  under  State  laws,  in  any  of  these 
Acts. 

The  Act  of  1862  also  contained  the  express  disclaimer  of 
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sixperior  aiithorit>\  in  those  portions  printed  in  roinan  type 

of— 

Sec.  67.  And  be  ii  further  enacted ^  That  no  license  hereinbefore  pro- 
viclcfl  for  shall,  if  grantctl,  he  held  or  construed  to  exempt  any  person 
lurrying  on  the  trade,  business,  or  profession  specified  in  said  license,  from 
any  penalty  or  punish  fnent  provided  by  the  laws  of  any  State  for  carrying 
on  such  trade,  business,  or  profession,  within  such  State,  or  in  any  tnanner 
authorize  the  comnicnccnicnti  or  continuance  of  [any]  such  trade,  busi- 
ness, [occupation  or  euiploymeut]  or  profession  [therein  mentioned, 
within  any  State,  or  Territory  of  the  Tnitcd  States,  in  which  it  is,  or  shall 
be  specifically  prohibitcti  liy  the  laws  tliercof,  or  in  violation  of]  contrary 
toWxKt  laws  of  [any]  such  State  [or  Territory],  or  in  places  prohibited  by 
municipal  law;  [Provided,  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall]  nor  shall 
any  such  license  l)e  held  or  construed  [so  as]  to  prevent  or  prohibit  any 
Slate  [the  several  States],  from  placing  a  duty  or  tax  [or  license,  for 
State  or  other  purposes,  on  any  trade,  liusiness,  [matter  or  thing]  or  pro- 
fession, [on]  for  which  a  [iluty,  tax,  or]  license  isre(|uirc<l  [to  be  paid]  by 
this  Act ;  nor  shall  any  person,  carrying  on  any  trade,  business  or  pro- 
fession, for  which  a  license  is  required  by  this  ylcl  be  exempt  from  pro- 
curing such  license,  or  from  any  penalty  or  punishment  herein  provided, 
by,  or  in  consequence  of,  any  State  law  either  authorizing  or  prohibiting 
such  trade,  business  or  profession. 

The  italicised  words  were  inserted  and  the  bracketed  words 
omitted  in  the  re-enactinent  of  this  section  bj-  the  Act  ot 
June  30,  1864  (vSkc.  78,  13  Stat,  at  Large  250-1).  These 
changes  are  a  significant  Congressional  exposition  of  the 
original  Act  of  1862,  long  before  the  Supreme  Court  came 
to  apply  the  same  interpretation. 

Section  Sixty-four  of  the  Act  of  1862  did  not  mention 
lottery  ticket  dealers,  who  remained  untaxed  until  the  amen- 
datory Act  of  March  3,  1863,  Sec.  37,  (12  Stat  at  Large  715) 
which  fixed  one  thousand  dollars  as  the  tax ;  which  was  the 
amount  fixed  by  Section  seventy-nine  of  the  Act  of  June 
30,  1864  (13  Id.  252).  This  sum  was  diminished  to  one 
hundred  dollars  by  Section  nine  of  the  Act  of  July  13,  1866, 
(14  Id.  116)  and  the  tax  was  finally  removed  by  the  Act  of 
July  14,  1870  (16  Id.  256).  At  no  time  was  there  any  at- 
tempt to  give  the  tax  or  license  an  exclusive  effect  upon 
State  laws. 

Section  two  of  the  Act  of  1863  (12  Stat  at  Large  718), 
required  the  use  of  stamps  on  the  lotter>'  tickets ;  and  Sec- 
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lions  one  hundred  and  eleven  to  thirteen  of  the  Act  of  1864 
(13  Id.  279)  required  a  tax  upon  the  gross  receipts  and  in- 
flicted money  penalties  upon  both  tlie  buyer  and  seller  of 
unlicensed  lottery  business,  with  this  significant — 

Provided,  further^  That  nothing  in  this  section  [113]  contained  shaU 
be  const!  necl  to  legalize  any  lottery. 

There  were  other  details  respecting  lotteries  in  the  sup- 
plementary Act  of  March  3,  1865  (13  Stat  at  Large  472, 
485),  but  no  legalizing  clauses. 

The  sending  of  letters  and  circulars  respecting  lotteries 
was  not  forbidden  until  the  Act  of  July  27,  1868,  Section 
13,  (15  Stat  at  Large  196,)  so  that  no  such  question  of  ille- 
gality hampered  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Returning  to  the  case  under  consideration,  it  appears  tliat 
the  defendant  demurred  to  the  indictment,  because  the  State 
laws  made  the  carrying  on  of  his  business  a  criminal  offense, 
and  he  therefore  contended  that  Congress  could  not  license 
his  crime.  The  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  differing  in 
opinion,  the  case  was  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where 
Chief  Justice  Chase  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Court,  adverse  to  the  defendant  becattse  the  payment  of  the 
license  would  not  give  any  rights  against  the  State  laws. 

Recurring,  though  without  naming  the  case,  to  Gibbons 
v.  Ogdeuy  the  Chief  Justice  affirmed  its  particular  principle 
{ante^  page  428) — 

It  is  not  doubted  that  where  Congress  possesses  Constitntional  power  to 
regulate  trade,  or  intercourse,  it  may  regulate  by  means  of  licenses  as 
well  as  in  other  modes;  and,  in  case  of  such  regulation,  a  license  will 
give  the  licensee  authority  to  do  whatever  is  authorized  by  its  terms : 
(5  Wall.  72  U.  S.  470). 

Applying  still  another  principle  of  the  same  case  {anie^ 
page  435),  the  Chief  Justice  proceeded  to  lay  down  the 
obvious  concltision — 

But  very  different  considerations  apply  to  the  internal  commerce  or  do* 
mestic  trade  of  the  States.  Over  this  commerce  and  trade,  Congress  has 
no  power  of  regulation,  nor  any  direct  control.  This  power  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  States.  No  interference  by  Congress,  with  the  business 
of  citizens  transacted  within  a  State  is  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  strictly  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  powers  clearly  granted 
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to  the  legislature.  The  ]X}wer  to  authori/.c  a  business  within  a  State,  iit 
plainly  repugnant  to  the  exchisive  |)ower  of  the  State  over  the  same 
subject. 

It  is  true  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  tax,  is  a  very  extensive  power. 
It  is  given  in  tlie  Constitution,  with  only  one  exception  and  only  two 
qualifications.  Congress  cannot  tax  exports,  and  it  must  impose  direct 
taxes  by  the  rule  of  apportionment,  and  indirect  taxes  by  the  rule  of 
uniformity.  Thus  limited,  and  thus  only,  it  reaches  every  subject,  and 
may  be  exercised  at  discretion. 

But  it  reaches  only  existing  subjects.  Congress  cannot  authorize  a 
trade  or  business  within  a  State,  in  onlcr  to  tax  it. 

The  granting  of  a  license,  [of  this  kind]  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  form  of  imposing  a  tax,  and  of  implying  noth- 
ing, except  that  the  licensee  shall  be  subject  to  no  penalties  under  national 
law,  if  he  pays  it:  (5  Wall.  72  U.  S.  470,  471). 

Calling  attention  to  the  careful  limitations  against  legaliz- 
ing what  had  been  forbidden  by  State  laws,  the  Chief  Justice 
considered  that  the  two  lines  of  legislation,  State  and  Con- 
gressional, proceeded  to  the  same  result,  and,  therefore  no 
public  morality  or  policy  could  be  violated  in  convicting  the 
defendant  for  not  paying  a  license  fee  or  tax  for  that  business 
which  it  was  a  crime  to  pursue. 

The  second  and  succeeding  cases  were  suits  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  New  Jersey,  for  the  penalty  incurred 
by  selling  lotterj'  tickets,  without  a  license.  The  Court  gave 
judgment  for  the  defendants,  because  the  laws  of  New  Jersey 
made  such  sale  a  criminal  offense.  These  judgments  were 
affirmed  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  Justice  Grier,  but  reversed 
without  his  dissent,  by  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  the  princi- 
ples already  stated. 

Pervear  v.  Mass,  (1867),  5  Wall.  (72  U.  S.)  475,  arose 
from  the  indictment  of  Pervear,  in  the  State  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  keeping  an  illegal  drinking  place.  His  defense 
was  based  upon  his  supposed  right  to  sell  (i)  from  having 
procured  the  liquor  seller's  license,  required  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  law,  and  (2)  from  having  paid  the  tax  on  the  liquor 
sold,  as  required  by  the  same  law.  Upon  the  first  point  the 
Act  of  1862  provided — 

Sec.  64.  4.  Retail  dealers  in  liquors,  including  distilled  spirits,  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  wines  of  every  description,  shall  pay  twenty  dollars 
for  each  license. 
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The  Acts  of  March  3,  1863  (12  Stat  at  Large,  716)  ;  June 
30,  1864,  (13  Id.  252) ;  July  13,  1866  (14  Id.  1 16),  contained 
similar  provisions.  And  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  was  the  same  as  in  the  lott^  cases  jusi  1 

considered. 

The  second  point  was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  I 

delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  to  be  nothing  more  than  1 

a  diflferent  form  of  the  first,  and  not  supported  by  the  decision  > 

in  Brown  v.  Md.  {anie^  page  439),  because  that  case  did 
not  establish  the  right  to  sell  a  package  upon  which  a  tax 
had  been  paid  to  the  United  States,  but  merely  imported 
packages  in  the  hands  of  the  importers  ;  and  this,  because 
the  general  power  of  the  United  States  to  tax,  was  admittedly 
a  power  concurrent  with  the  State  power  of  taxation. 

A  shadow  of  an  argument  appeared  in  the  &ct  that  the 
sales  of  the  liquor  had  been  in  the  original  packages  upon 
which  the  internal  revenue  tax  had  been  paid.'  But  it  has 
already  appeared  {supra^  page  443),  that  the  term,  original 
package,  could  not  be  so  used  unless  there  had  been  an  im- 
port and  the  importer  was  offering  for  sale  the  import 
without  having  mingled  it  with  other  property  taxable  by 
the  State,  e.  g.  by  breaking  up  the  original  package: 
Waring  v.  The  Mayor  (1869),  8  Wall.  (75  U.  S.)  no. 
Here  Pervear  was  not  an  importer  and  did  not  aver  that  his 
liquor  had  been  imported  even  from  another  State.  Hence 
the  liquor,  in  contemplation  of  law,  in  this  appeal  from  the 
highest  Court  of  Massachusetts,  was  cither  home-made  or  in 
second  hands,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  the  State  law,  as 
decided  in  the  License  Cases  {supra^  pages  453,  457). 

There  was  also  an  attempt  to  defend  against  the  State  law 
as  imposing  excessive  penalties,  but  it  came  to  nothing 
because  the  Eighth  Amendment  does  not  apply  to  State 
legislation,  but  is  a  restriction  upon  the  power  of  Congress. 
For  this,  the  case  is  often  cited. 

Seven  cases  were  also  removed  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Iowa,  by  the  various  defendants  who  had  been  convicted, 
under  the  State  law  (§2359,  McClain's  Ann.  Code,  i888),  of 
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keeping  a  place  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors :  The 
Slate  V.  Carney  (1865),  20  Iowa  82,  where  the  opinion  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court  was  squarely  placed  by  Judj^e 
Dillon  upon  section  sixty-seven  of  the  Revenue  Act :  {ante^ 
pag^  723).  The  defendants  contended,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  that  their  licenses  gave  the  right 
to  sell ;  and  this  was  denied  for  the  same  reasons  as  those 
used  in  the  lottery  cases,  supra.  These  liquor  licenses  had 
been  obtained  under  the  same  Act  of  1862,  as  in  Pervear  v. 
Afass,^  siipra. 

This  exclusiveness  of  the  State  authority  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  important  feature  in  these  decisions,  by  Justice 
Miller,  in  the  Slaughter  House  Cases  (1873),  16  Wall.  (83 
U.  S.)  36,  64 ;  Justice  Field,  in  U.  S.  v.  4j  Gals.  Whiskey 
(1883),  108  U.  S.  491 ;  Justice  Harlan,  in  Mugler  v.  Aa«- 
sas(\9&i)y  123  Id.  623,  646;  Justice  Lamar,  in  Kidd  v. 
Pearson  (1888),  128  Id.  i,  24 ;  Justice  Woods,  in  Presser  v. 
Illinois  {\%%(>\  116  Id.  252,  268. 

The  License  Tax  Cases  also  developed  that  the  possession 
of  a  license  did  not  assure  immunity  from  further  regulation. 
This  subject  is  much  wider  than  a  division  of  interstate  com- 
merce, as  it  extends  (e,  g.)  into  that  portion  of  the  domain  of 
foreign  corporation  law  which  lies  beyond  the  Constitutional 
protection  of  the  obligation  of  contracts  :  Home  Ins.  Co.  v. 
City  Counal  {1876),  3  Otto  (93  U.  S.)  116,  122;  as  well  as 
into  all  those  questions  of  contract  which  are  within  this 
Constitutional  protection  of  contracts:  Roy  all  v.  Va.  (1886), 
116  U.S.  572,  580j  583- 

xrv. 

Imports  and  exports  arc  terms  applicable  to  merchandise 
in  trade  with  foreign  ttations^  and  not  among  the  States  of 
the  Union. 

Goods  brought  from  another  StcUe  fnay  be  taxed^  after  their 
arrival  and  while  in  their  origificd packages^  because  not  im- 
ports; but  there  must  be  no  injurious  discrimincUion  in  the 
tax  in  favor  of  home-made  articles. 
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A  State  may  not  tax  interstate  commerce  or  goods  coming 
from  otlicr  States  because  of  their  origin. 

A  State  may  not  lay  a  stamp  tax  on  bills  of  lading  issued 
eitlicr  for  exports  or  merchandise  consigned  to  a  place  in 
another  State. 

Woodruffs.  Parham  (1869),  8  Wall.  (75  U.  S.)  123,  was 
an  action  of  trespass  begun  in  the  State  Circuit  Court  of 
Mobile,  Alabama,  by  Woodruff  &  Parker,  auctioneers  and 
commission  merchants,  of  Mobile,  against  Parham,  the  tax 
collector  of  that  City,  for  damages  suffered  by  the  seizure  of 
their  merchandise  for  the  non-payment  of  the  City  tax  of 
fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  in  value  of  their  gross  sales 
of  merchandise  in  the  original  packages  in  which  they  came 
from  other  States  for  this  purpose.  The  payment  of  the  tax 
was  resisted  as  inconsistent  with  Section  Ten  of  the  First 
Article  of  the  Constitution  {supra^  page  425).  Judgment 
being  rendered  against  the  plaintiffe,  they  removed  the  case 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  where  it  was  affirmed  June  5, 
1867,  on  the  authority  of  their  decision  in  Hinson  v.  LcUt 
{infra^  page  735),  on  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Walker, 
41  Ala.  334,  337. 

The  Alabama  Court  proceeded  upon  two  grounds:  frst^ 
that  the  States  had  concurrent  power  over  commercial  sub- 
jects until  Congress  positively  acted,  notwithstanding  the 
principles  of  Cooley  v.  Port  Wardens  {mpra^  page  466),  out 
of  which  has  grown  the  present  rule,  that  the  State  cannot 
legislate  at  all  upon  subjects  admitting  of  uniform  regulation, 
as  to  which  the  non-action  of  Congress  is  significant  of  an 
intention  to  pennit  entire  freedom :  supra^  pages  420,  445, 

448,  453- 

Secotul^  the  Alabama  Court  followed  Justices  McLean, 
Catron,  Daniel  and  Woodbury,  in  the  License  Cases  (5 
How.  46  U.  S.  594,  611,  614,  623),  and  declared  the  Con- 
stitutional meaning  of  an  import  was  something  introduced 
from  a  foreign  countrj'  and  not  from  a  neighboring  State. 
This  constniction  involved  a  consideration  of  the  opinion  in 
Almy  v.  State  of  CcUifornia  (1861),  24  How.  (65  U.  S.)  169, 
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where  Chief  Justice  Taney,  with  the  assent  of  Justices  Mo 
Lkax,  Wayne,  Catron,  Nelson,  Grier,  Campbell  and 
Clifford,  declared  the  State  law  void  for  imposing  a  stamp 
tax  upon  bills  of  lading  for  gold  and  silver  transported  "from 
any  point  or  place  in  this  State,  to  any  point  or  place  with- 
out the  limits  of  this  State  :"  Act  of  April  26,  1858,  Statutes 
of  1858,  page  305.  Broivn  v.  Maryland  (mpra^  page  439) 
was  unqualifiedly  followed,  though  the  gold  was  consigned 
to  New  York  City  and  not  to  a  foreign  port,  and  the  Ala- 
bama Chief  Justice  was  disingenuous  enough  to  say — 

The  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  is  very  meagre,  and  found  only  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court.  Prom  that  statement,  it  cannot  be  asceitained 
that  the  gold  was  not  shipped  [JiV/]  to  New  York,  in  transitu  for  some 
foreign  port.  From  some  expressions  in  the  argument  of  the  Court,  we 
infer  that  such  was  the  case :  (40  Ala.  134). 

An  examination  of  the  printed  record  discloses  nothing 
to  support  this  inference.  On  the  contrary,  the  indictment 
in  the  Court  of  Sessions  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, charged  that — 

John  C.  Almy,  Jr.,  is  accused  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  by  this  indictment,  found  this 
twentieth  day  of  August,  A.  D.,  1858,  of  the  crime  of  misdemeanor,  com- 
mitted as  follows : 

The  said  John  C.  Almy,  Jr.,  ♦  »  »  *  being  the  master  of  said  ship, 
as  aforesaid,  *  *  •  made  and  executed,  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  a 
written  and  printed  contract  with  the  said  Peter  Prest,  for  the  transporta- 
tion and  conveyance  of  the  said  gold  dust  of  the  value  aforesaid,  from  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  aforesaid,  to  the  port  of  New  York  aforesaid,  a 
point  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  State  of  California  aforesaid,  for  and  in 
consideration  of  one  per  cent,  upon  said  gold  dust,  to  be  paid  as  freight 
by  the  said  Peter  Prest,  his  order  or  assign,  on  delivery  of  said  gold  dust 
at  the  Port  of  New  York  aforesaid. 

Upon  a  re-argument,  the  Chief  Justice  admitted  his  error, 
after  examining  the  printed  transcript ;  but  he  then  took  the 
position  that  the  question  of  export  to  another  State  had 
been  passed  without  notice,  and,  as  decided,  was  in  conflict 
with  the  opinions  in  the  License  Cases:  (40  Ala.   138,  141). 

When  these  Alabama  cases  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  Justice  Miller,  in  writing  the  opinion, 
adopted  this  last  view  of  Chief  Justice  Walker,  to  the  ex- 
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tent  that  the  Court  had  overlooked  the  interstate  feature  of 
the  bill  of  ladit^,  and  distinguished  the  precedent  of  that 
opinion  by  saying  that  it  was  well  decided  as  the  law  con- 
flicted with  the  Constitutional  freedom  of  interstate  com- 
merce, within  the  rule  laid  down  in  CrandaU  v.  Nevada^ 
suprcL^  page  464  ;  Strong,  J.,  in  Cctse  of  the  State  Freight 
Tax  (1873),  15  Wall  (82  U.  S-)  232,  280;  Blatchford,  J., 
in  Pickardv.  Pullman  S.  C  Co.  (1886),  117  U.  S.  34,  48. 
Still,  the  stamp  required  by  this  California  law  was  said  to 
be  an  export  tax,  by  Justice  Bradley,  in  Pace  v.  Burgess 
(1876),  2  Otto  (92  U.  S.)  372,  376;  and  by  Justice  Miller 
himself,  in  the  Trade  Mark  Cases  (1879),  ^^  O^^  (100  U. 
S.)  82,  95. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  views,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  unanimously  upheld  this  tax  as  one  im- 
posed on  all  sales  of  merchandise  without  regard  to  the  State 
where  the  seller  resided  or  whence  the  goods  had  been  ship- 
ped, so  long  as  no  injurious  discrimination  ensued. 

As  already  noticed  {supra^  page  440),  there  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  conflict  between  the  principles  of  Brown  v. 
Maryland  zxA  Woodruff  v.  Parham^  notwithstanding  the 
declaration  of  Justice  Miller,  that  the  authority  of  Brown 
V.  Maryland^  was  not  to  be  questioned  nor  its  principles 
departed  from  in  this  decision.  The  cause  of  this  supposi- 
tion may  be  inferred  from  the  actual  point  decided  in  Wood- 
ruff v.  Parham^  as  just  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph. 
The  consequences  of  this  principle  will  be  considered  later^ 
in  order  to  observe  that  the  decision  thus  reached,  depended 
upon  confining  the  terms,  imports  and  exports^  to  com- 
merce with  other  nations,  and  to  tliis  extent  overruling 
Almy  V.  California. 

The  authority  of  Brown  v.  Maryland^  therefore,  seems  to 
have  been  unqualifiedly  admitted  in  connection  with  the 
commerce  power,  but  not  with  that  over  imports  and  ex- 
ports ;  for  Justice  MiLLER  used  this  language : — 

The  case  o{  Brown  v.  Maryland^  as  we  have  already  said,  arose  oat  of 
a  statute  of  that  State,  taxing  by  way  of  discrimination,  importers  who 
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sold  by  wholesale  foreign  goods.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  Conrt,  distinctly  bases  the  invalidity  of  the  statute,  (i) 
On  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  forbids  a  State  to  levy  imposts  or 
duties  upon  imports ;  and  (2)  That  which  confers  on  Congress  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  forci^ni  nations,  among  the  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes.  The  casual  remark,  therefore,  made  at  the  close  of  the 
opinion,  '*  That  we  suppose  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  case  to  apply 
equally  to  importations  ^m  a  sister  State,"  can  only  be  received  as  an 
intimation  of  what  they  might  decide  if  tlie  case  ever  came  before  thcnu 
for  no  such  case  was  then  to  be  decided.  It  is  not,  ^erefore,  a  judicial  de- 
cision of  the  question,  even  if  the  remark  was  intended  to  apply  to  the 
first  ground  on  which  that  decision  was  placed. 

If  the  Court  then  meant  to  say  tliat  a  tax  levietl  upon  goods  from  a 
sister  State,  which  was  not  levied  on  goods  of  a  similar  character  produced 
within  the  State,  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
giving  Congress  the  right  *' to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States,  *'^ 
as  much  as  the  tax  on  foreign  goods,  then  under  consideration,  was  in 
conflict  with  the  authority  **  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations/' 
we  agree  to  the  proposition  :    (8  Wall.  75  U.  S.  139). 

The  sentence  here  quoted  in  Marshall's  words,  had 
been  objected  to  by  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Justice  Mc- 
Lean, in  the  License  Cases  (1847),  5  How.  (46  U.  S.)  578, 
594 ;  and  has  nearly  always  been  treated,  as  here,  by  Justice 
Miller,  though  without  his  vital  distinction  that  the  fault 
lay  in  applying  it  to  impost  taxes,  when  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  regulations  of  interstate  commerce.  Justice  Gray, 
{supray  page  521),  is  the  last  one  to  &il  to  observe  this 
distinction. 

This  exclusion  in  Woodruff  v.  Parhamy  of  the  Constitu- 
tional power  over  exports  and  imports,  in  the  case  of  articles 
carried  firom  one  State  to  another  was  immediately  recog- 
nized by  Justice  Miller  himself:  Hinson  v.  IjoH  (1869),  8 
Wall.  (75  U.  S.)  148,  150;  and  afterwards  by  Justice  Clif- 
ford, in  Wardy.  Marylatid  (1871),  12  Wall.  (79  U.  S.) 
418,  429;  Justice  Strong,  in  State  Tax  on  Railway  Gross 
Receipts  (1873),  15  Wall.  (82  U.  S.)  284,  296-7;  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  in  Osborne  v.  Mobile  (1873),  ^^  Wall.  (83 
U.  S.)  479,  482;  Justice  Harlan,  in  Guy  v.  Baltimore 
(1880),  100  U.  S.  434,  437 ;  and  Justice  Bradley,  in  Coe  v. 
Errol  (1886),  116  Id.  517,  526;  and  Brown  v.  Houston, 
where  the  decision  was  such  a  direct  affirmance  of  Woodruff 
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V.  Parham  on  this  definition  of  imports  and  exports,  that 
this  is  the  proper  place  for  its  consideration* 

Brawn  v.  Houston  (1885),  114  U.  S.  622,  was  a  case  which 
originated  in  a  petition  by  S.  S.  Brown  and  J.  W.  Schoen- 
ni^er,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  trading  as  "W.  H. 
Brown,"  praying  the  Judges  of  the  Civil  District  Court  for 
the  Parish  of  Orleans,  Louisiana,  December  30,  1880,  to  en- 
join J.  D.  Houston,  a  State  tax  collector,  from  seizing  and 
selling  for  non-payment  of  certain  taxes,  a  lot  of  Pittsbuig 
coal,  then  in  New  Orleans,  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  of  the 
plaintiff  for  sale,  and  still  on  board  the  barges  in  which  it 
had  been  transported  from  Pittsbiug.  The  tax  sought  to  be 
enjoined  had  been  assessed  under  an  Act  of  April  9,  1880 
(Laws,  pages  88-103),  for  levying  taxes  on  all  property  in 
the  State,  and  the  coal  assessed  was  afterwards  sold  to  foreign 
steamships  and  planters  by  the  boatload.  The  taxes  were 
alleged  to  be  illegal,  because  the  coal  remained  in  the  original 
packages,  as  the  wine  did  in  Low  v.  Austin  {supra^  page 
443);  but  with  the  difference  of  domestic,  instead  of  foreign, 
origin,  as  in  the  latter  case.  Attention  is  drawn  to  this 
point,  because  there  have  been  those  who  thought  the  de- 
cision in  Brown  v.  Houston  to  have  been  overruled  in  the 
Original  Pcukage  Case^  supra^  page  491. 

The  injunction  was  dissolved,  February  12,  1881,  and 
this  decree  was  affirmed  on  appeal,  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  May  16,  1881 :  (33  La.  Ann.  843).  The  case  was 
then  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ae  United  States, 
and  again  affirmed,  upon  the  same  points  of  law :  firsts  that 
the  coal  was  not  an  import,  with  an  express  affirmance  of 
Woodruff  V.  Parham;  second^  that  a  subsequent  sale  for 
foreign  use  by  one  who  did  not  allege  himself  to  be  an  ex- 
porter, but  simply  a  seller  to  any  buyer,  did  not  establish  a 
case  for  immunity  from  State  taxation.  This  point  vras 
more  emphatically  decided  in  Coe  v.  Errol  (1886),  116  U. 
S.  517  (and  infra).  Thirds  that  the  restriction  of  the  terms 
imports  and  exports  to  trade  with  foreign  nations,  does  not 
operate  so-  as  to  allow  the  States  of  the  Union  to  infringe 
upon  the  Constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce  among 
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the  States.  lu  explaining  this  point,  there  was  an  unquali- 
fied affirmance  of  the  rule  fonnulated  in  Cooley  v.  Port 
Wardens  (ante^  page  466),  and  applied  by  Justice  Field  in 
Weltony.  Missouri  (1876)^  1  Otto  (91  U.  S.)  275,  282,  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  interstate  commerce  in  the  e\'ent  of 
the  inaction  of  Congress  upon  matters  of  national  character 
and  admitting  of  one  uniform  regulation.  Of  necessity-, 
therefore,  this  tax  upon  Brown^s  coal  was  held  not  to  be  a 
tax  imposed  upon  a  foreign  product,  or  an  original  package, 
or  merchandise  in  transit,  but  upon  property  which  was 
taxed  no  more  and  not  otherwise  than  other  property  in  the 
State:  Per  Bradley,  J.,  in  Coe  v.  Erroi  (1886),  116  U.  S. 
517,  527,  and  in  RoUins  v.  Taxing  Dist.  (1887),  i^o  Id. 
489,  497. 

Read  in  connection  with  the  other  cases  cited  in  this  sec- 
tion, there  is  no  conflict  between  Brawn  v.  Houston  and  the 
Original  Package  Case  (pipra^  page  491).  The  difficulty 
arose  from  Justice  Bradlby  Ruling  to  stop  there.  Evi- 
dently with  Marshall's  statement  {supra^  page  443)  in 
mind,  but  without  sufficiently  r^;arding  the  previous  caution 
in  the  same  case  {supra^  page  442),  and  perhaps  hurriedly  as- 
suming a  general  professional  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  various  Passenger  Cases  {supra^  pages  459,  462)  and 
overlooking  a  traditional  denial  of  those  cases  by  those  who 
seek  a  correct  exposition  of  Constitutional  law  in  the  var- 
ious opinions  delivered  in  the  License  Cases  (supra^  pages 
453-9),  Justice  Bradley  thought  the  tax  to  be  valid,  be- 
cause— 

The  coal  had  come  to  its  place  of  rest,  for  final  disposal  or  use,  and  was 
a  commodity  in  the  market  of  New  Orleans.  It  might  continue  in  that 
zondition  for  a  year,  or  two  years,  or  only  for  a  day.  It  had  become  a 
part  of  the  general  mass  of  property  in  the  State,  and  as  such,  it  was  taxed 
for  the  current  year  (1880),  as  all  other  property  in  the  City  of  New  Or- 
leans was  taxed.  Under  the  law,  it  could  not  be  taxed  again  until  the 
foUowing  year.  It  was  subjected  to  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  goods 
which  were  the  product  of  I^ouisiana.  It  was  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  such  goods  were  treated :  (i  14  U.  S.  632-3). 

That  is,  there  was  no  attempt  to  destroy  the  coal,  or  con- 
fiscate it,  or  condemn  it  as  a  menace  to  the  citizens  of  the 
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Stale,  or  as  a  coniinodity  oflFensive  to  the  policy  of  the  State ; 
for— 


The  taxing  of  j;o<xls,  coming  from  other  States,  as  such,  or  by 
i)f  their  so  coming,  would  l)c  a  discriminating  tax  against  them  as  imports, 
and  would  lie  a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  inconsistent  with  that 
perfect  frce«loni  of  tnule  which  Congress  has  seen  fit  should  remain  uodts- 
turbetl:  Bradi.ky,J.  114  U.  S.  633. 

Of  course,  it  was  carelessness  to  iise  the  word  imports  in 
this  last  extract,  when  the  early  part  of  the  same  opinion  had 
denied  to  snch  goods  that  tenn. 

The  equal  rights  claiLse  was  also  invoked,  but  its  applica- 
tion was  emphatically  denied. 

There  was  an  affinnance  of  State  laws  which  do  not  lay 
a  discriminating  tax  on  articles  from  other  States,  by  Justice 
Field,  in  Doivnham  ct  aL  v.  City  Council  of  Alexofidria 
(1870),  ID  Wall.  (77  U.  S.)  173;  and  Chief  Justice  Ch  ask,  in 
Oshi>nic  V.  J/^/Zf  (1873),  16  Wall.  (83  U.  S.)  479;  but  of 
this  last  case,  Justice  Bradley  subsequently  remarked : — 

The  State  Court  relies  upon  the  case  of  Osborne  v.  Mobile^  which 
brought  up  for  consideration,  an  onlinance  of  the  City,  requiring  every 
express  company,  or  railroad  company  doing  business  in  that  City,  and 
having  a  business  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  to  pay  an  an- 
nual license  of  five  hundred  dollars ;  if  the  business  was  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  State,  the  license  fee  was  only  one  hundred  dollars;  if 
confined  within  the  City,  it  was  fifty  dollars ;  subject  in  each  caaetoapen- 
alty  for  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay  the  charge.  This  Court  held  that  the 
ordinance  was  not  unconstitutional.  This  was  in  December  term,  1872. 
In  view  of  the  course  of  decisions  which  have  been  made  since  that  time, 
it  is  very  certain  that  such  an  onlinance  would  now  be  regarded  as  repug- 
nant to  the  power  conferred  upon  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  SUtes:  Leloup  v.  Port  0/ Mobile  (1888),  127  U.  S.  640,  647. 

Naturally,  Chief  Justice  Waite,  dissenting  in  RolMns  v. 
Taxing  District  {\m^\  120  U.  S.  489,  500,  cited  the  Os- 
borne case  on  the  subject  of  discrimination ;  which  was  a  cor- 
rect use  of  this  opinion,  as  pointed  out  by  Justice  Blatch- 
FORD,  in  Pickardv.  Pullman  S.  C  Co.  (1886),  117  U.  S. 
34,  50,  though  without  there  affirming  or  denying  its 
validity. 

As  Justice  Miller  affirmed  Leloup  v.  Port  of  Mobile  ^  in  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court  in   Western    Union   Tele- 
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graph  Co.  v.  Alabanta  (1889),  132  U.  S.  472,  477;  and 
Chief  Justice  Fuller^  in  the  opinion  for  himself  and  Justices 
Miller,  Field,  Bradley,  Blatchford  and  Lamar,  in 
Lyng  V.  Michigan  (1890),  135  U.  S.  161, 166,  against  Justices 
Harlan,  Gray  and  Brewer,  dissenting  on  the  same 
gToimds  as  in  Leisy  v.  Hardin  {aptie^  pages  513-43);  the  ex- 
act result  of  Woodruff  \.  Parham^  on  the  validity  of  State 
tax  la^vs  which  do  not  discriminate  against  merchandise  on 
account  of  the  place  of  its  origin,  is,  that  such  tax  laws  are 
strictly  confined  to  the  raising  of  revenue  outside  of  the  in- 
struments of  interstate  commerce. 

XV. 

Liquor  brought  from  (mother  State  may  be  taxed  ivithaut 
discriminatiofi^  while  in  the  original  packages. 

It  is  discrimination  to  tax  drummers  or  resident  age^its^ 
selling  liquor  brought  from  another  State^  at  a  higher  rate 
than  domestic  sellers. 

Another  Alabama  Case  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  was  decided  at  the  same  time  as  Woodruff 
V.  Parham  {supra^  page  728),  it  is  here  separately  considered 
that  a  number  of  cases  arising  out  of  traffic  in  liquors  may 
be  grouped  together.  In  this  Alabama  case,  John  W  Hin- 
son  filed  a  bill  in  chancery  at  Mobile  against  Lott,  as  State 
and  County  tax  collector,  to  restrain  him,  amongst  other 
things,  firom  lev>4ng  upon  certain  liquor  brought  from  Ohio 
for  sale  in  Mobile,  for  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  gallon,  claimed 
under  the  State  Act  of  Febniary  22,  1866  (§  13,  Acts,  pages 
15-6).  The  Chancellor  dismissed  the  bill,  and,  as  to  this 
point,  was  affirmed  by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  June  6, 
1867  (40  Ala.  123),  and  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  November  8,  1869  (Hinson  v.  Lott,  8  Wall.  75  U.  S. 
148),  on  an  opinion  by  Justice  Miller,  assented  to  by  Chief 
Justice  Chase  and  Justices  Grier,  Clifford,  Swayne, 
David  Davis,  Field,  Bradley,  and  Strong.  Justice 
Nelson  dissented  as  he  thought  this  case  governed  by 
Almy  v.   Caltftmiia  (supra,  page  728),  as  well  as  by  the 
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principle  contained  in  MarshalPs  much  criticised  sentence, 
quoted  by  Justice  Miller  in  Woodrtiff  v.  Parham  {suproy 
page  731),  concluding  that — 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  last  clause  of  this  article  \iHpra^  PA8C415],  con- 
tains the  doctrine  of  my  brethren  in  the  case  before  us.  The  people  of 
one  State  have  the  right  of  egress  and  regress,  to  and  from  the  other,  for 
any  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  articles  may  be  taxed  by 
the  State  into  which  they  are  carried ;  but  there  must  be  no  discrimina- 
tion. We  have  gone  back  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  have  in- 
corpofated  into  the  Constitution  by  constmction,  a  provision  which  the 
framexa  of  that  instrument  had  refected  as  whoUy  inadequate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  interstate  commerce.  Instead,  thereibfe,  of  adoptiiig  this 
article  into  that  instrument,  they  adopted  a  more  complete  and  thoitMigh 
security  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  this  commerce — "  No  State 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  cm 
imports  or  exports:'*  (8  Wall.  75  U.  S.  144-5). 

The  allusions  of  Justice  Nelson  were  to  Justice  Miller's 
opinion  for  the  majority  of  the  Courti  affirming  that  princi- 
ple of  Cooley  v.  Port  Wardens  which  denies  a  concurrent 
right  in  a  State  to  regulate  commerce  until  Congress  should 
act:  this  principle  was  held  to  be  inapplicable  because 
another  section  of  the  Alabama  Act  appeared  to  impose  a 
like  tax  on  liquors  manu&ctured  in  the  State,  and  the 
thirteenth  Section  did  not  discriminate  against  the  liquor 
brought  from  another  State. 

The  Texas  liquor  case  of  Tiernan  v.  Rinker  (1880),  12 
Otto  (102  U.  S.)  123,  began  by  the  petition  of  B.  &  P. 
Tiernan  and  other  liquor  sellers  to  the  District  Court  of  Gal- 
veston County,  Texas,  May  31,  1876,  praying  for  an  injunc- 
tion against  the  threatened  collection  by  Selim  Rinker  as 
County  Treasurer  of  an  ocaipation  tax  laid  by  the  Countj" 
Court,  under — 

ChaptbrCXXI.  An  Act  Regulating  Taxation:  (Approved  June  3, 
1873,  Lawa,  page  198). 

Sec.  3:  That  there  shall  be  levied  on  and  coUected  from  every  person, 
firm  or  association  of  persons,  pursuing  any  of  the  following  named  occu- 
pations, an  annual  tax  (except  when  herein  othefwise  provided)  on  ever>' 
such  occupation  or  separate  establishment,  as  follows :  For  aeUing  spirit- 
uous, vinous,  malt  and  other  intoxicating  liquois,  in  quantities  less  than 
one  quart,  two  hundred  dollars ;  in  quantities  of  a  quart,  and  less  than 
ten  gallons,  one  hundred  dollars ;  provided^  that  thia  section  shall  not  be 
so  construed  as  to  include  any  wines  or  beer  manufactured  in  this  State, 
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oi  when  sold  by  druf^ists  for  medicinal  purposes ;  and  provUed  further ^ 
that  this  section  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  druggists  to  sell 
spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors,  except  alcohol.  For  selling  in  quanti- 
ties of  ten  gallons  and  over,  one  hundred  dollars.    *    »    ♦    * 

Sec.  4.  That  the  County  Courts  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State 
shall  have  the  power  of  levying  taxes  equal  to  tlie  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  State  tax  herein  levied,  except  as  hereinbefore  provided :    ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

The  petitioners  denied  the  Constitutionality  of  such  a  tax 
because  it  was  in  effect  discriminative  against  wine  or  l)eer 
sold  by  them,  because  manufactured  in  other  States.  Au- 
gust 1 1,  1876,  the  Court  sustained  Rinker's  demurrer ;  where- 
upon the  plaintiffe  appealed  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  and 
obtained  a  reversal,  March  29,  1877,  ^"  ^"  opinion  by 
Associate  Justice  MoORE,  based  upon  the  principles  of  Wei- 
tonv.  Missouri^  {infra^  page  751)  though  as  to  spirituous 
liquor  there  was  no  discrimination  :  Higgins  v.  Kinker^  47 
Texas  381,  391,  393.  Rinker  then  obtained  a  rehearing 
and  an  affirmance  of  the  decree  in  his  favor,  July  11,  1877. 
This  was  upon  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Roberts,  who- 
drew  the  distinction  that  the  benefit  of  the  prauiso  could 
only  be  obtained  by  selling  the  wine  or  beer  manufactured 
in  tlie  State,  in  an  establishment  where  no  spirituous  liquors 
were  sold ;  the  plaintiflfe  were  selling  spirituous  liquors  also, 
and  therefore  they  could  not  complain  of  discrimination  be- 
cause they  must  pay  the  tax  as  sellers  of  spirituous  liquors, 
the  same  as  if  they  sold  no  wine  or  beer.     Moreovei" — 

If  it  be  held  that  but  one  establishment  was  contemplated  by  the  law, 
embracing  the  sale  of  either  spirituous  liquors,  or  wines,  or  beer,  or  all 
together,  then  the  main  object  of  the  law  will  be  defeated  by  its  being 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitctl  States,  and  no  revenue  will  be 
collected,  and  no  encouragement  will  be  given,  either  to  the  manufacture 
or  the  use  of  wines  or  beer,  or  both,  in  preference  to  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors :    RoBBRTS,  C.  J.,  Higgins  v.  Rinker  (1877),  47  Texas  393,  401. 

Both  this  opinion  and  the  concurring  one  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice Gould,  pointed  out  the  divisibility  of  the  Texas  stat- 
ute as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  case  from  Welion  v- 
Missouri  {infra^  page  751). 

The  Judgment  was  then  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  there  affinned,  November  15, 
1880,  upon  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Justice  Field,  recog- 
VOL.  XXXVIII.-47. 
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iiizing  and  approving  lx)th  the  doctrine  of  Welion  v.  Mis- 
soun\  and  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  Texas  Court :  (12 
Otto,  102  U.  S.  127).  The  case  is  therefore  chiefly  valuable 
as  an  instance  of  exceedingly  fair  dealing  with  a  State  stat- 
ute. The  principle  of  yielding  to  the  construction  of  the 
State  Court  was  also  followed  in  Machine  Co.  v.  Gage  (1880), 
lo  Otto  (100  U.  S.)  676,  and  {tn/ra,  page  753),  though  the 
true  principle  is  to  examine  the  obvious  effect  of  the  statute 
under  consideration.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  all 
/State  laws,  laying  taxes  upon  persons,  liave  been  declaxed 
void  :  supra^  page  441,  and  in/ra^  page  755. 

Another  liquor  case  began  in  the  Police  Court  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  June  19,  1883,  by  complaint  against 
Samuel  A.  Walling,  for  selling  at  wholesale  without  paying 
the  tax  required  by — 

AN  ACT  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  business  of  seUing  spiritnoos  and  in- 
*toxicating,  malt,  brewed,  and  fermented  liquors  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
.  to  be  shipped  from  without  this  State :  (Approved  May  3,  1875,   Laws, 
pages  271-2;  HoweU's  Stat.  2  1277). 

Section  i.  Tht  People  of  the  StaU  of  Michigan  enacts  That  every  per- 
'  son  who  shaU  come  into,  or  being  in  this  State,  shaU  engage  in  the  boat- 
ness  of  selling  spirituous  and  intoxicating,  malt,  brewed,  or  fermentbd 
liquors  to  citizens  or  residents  of  this  State,  at  wholesale,  or  soliciting  or 
taking  orders  from  citizens  or  residents  of  this  State  for  any  such  liqnon, 
to  be  shipped  into  this  State,  or  furnished,  or  supplied  at  wholesale  to 
any  person  within  this  State,  by  a  person,  co-partnership,  association,  or 
•corporation,  not  resident  in  this  State,  nor  having  his,  their,  or  its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  within  this  State,  shaU,  on  or  before  the  fourth 
Friday  of  June  in  each  year,  pay  a  tax  of  three  hundred  dollars  if  engaged 
in  selling,  or  soliciting,  or  taking  orders  for  the  sale  of  such  spirituous 
and  intoxicating  liquors,  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  malt,  brewed,  or 
fermented  liquors.  Such  tax  to  be  paid  to  the  Auditor  General,  and  be 
by  him  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund. 
{The  remaining  sections  provide  for  exhibiting  the  tax  receipt  and  for 
punishing  violation  of  the  law] 

By  Act  of  May  19^  1881  (Laws,  pages  148-9);  HoweH's 

;Stat  §  1281),  in  force  at  the  time  of  Walling's  arrest,  resi- 

^dent  liquor  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  were  taxed 

two  hundred  dollars  for  sales  of  malt,  brewed,  or  fermented 

liquors,  and  five  hundred  dollars  for  sales  of  spirituous  or 

intoxicating  liquors; so  that  the  discrimination  was  in  &vor 

.t)f  dealers  in  other  States,  but  was  strongly  against  drum- 
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xners  from  other  States,  as  agents  of  resident  dealers  paid 
in  tax  at  all. 

Walling  was  convicted  and  fined  by  the  Police  Judge: 
and,  on  appeal,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Kent  County,  the 
Judge  (Hon.  Robert  M.  Montgomery),  charging  the  jurj- 
that  as  the  statute  had  not  been  passed  upon  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  he  would  treat  it  as  valid.  This  conviction 
was  affirmed,  April  9,  1884,  by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  on 
an  opinion  by  Sherwood,  J.,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Thomas  M.  Cooley,  C  J.,  and  Campbell,  and  Champ- 
LIN,  A.  JJ. :   The  People  v.  WaUing^  53  Mich.  264. 

The  defences  set  up  were  all  relative  to  the  Constitution- 
ality of  the  Act:  firsts  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  State  Con- 
stitution, which  was  denied  by  Judge  Sherwood;  secovul^ 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  commerce,  equal  rights,  and  im- 
ports clauses  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  On 
this  second  point,  of  course  the  License  Cases  and  Woodruff 
V.  Parham  were  considered  sufficient  authorit)'. 

The  case  was  then  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  judgment  was  reversed  (Januar>' 
18,  1886;  116  U.  S.  446),  on  an  opinion  by  Justice  Brad- 
ley, with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  Justices,  except  Chief 
Justice  Waite  (who  did  not  sit),  because  the  State  law  im- 
posed a  tax  discriminating  against  persons  selling  goods  to 
be  brought  from  another  State ;  this  was  expressly  upon  the 
authority  of  Welton  v.  Missouri  {in/ray  page  751),  and 
Brawn  v.  Houston  (supra^  page  732):  and  as  to  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  Constitutional  power  over  interstate  com- 
merce, upon  the  concurring  opinion  of  Justice  Johnson  in 
Gibbons  v.  Ogden. 

The  latest  of  the  liquor  cases  also  arose  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  in  the  State  Circuit  Court  for  Iron  County,  in  the 
prosecution  of  Henry  Lyng,  as  agent  of  a  Wisconsin  firm, 
for  selling  lager  beer  at  wholesale,  in  the  original  packages 
in  which  it  had  been  shipped,  and  without  having  com- 
plied with — 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  taxation  and  regulation  of  the  business  of 
naniifactiiring,  seUing,  keeping  for  sale,  furnishing,  giving,  or  deliver- 
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ing  spirituoas  and  intoxicating  liqiiois,  and  malt,  brewed,  or  fermented 
liquors  and  vinous  liquors  in  this  State,  aod  to  repeal  all  acts  or  parts 
inconsistent  witli  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Approved,  June  28,  1887: 
Public  acts,  446-60. 

Section  i.  The  People  of  the  State  0/  MUhigaH  enacts  That  in  all 
toii-nships,  cities  and  villages  of  this  State,  there  shall  be  paid  annually^ 
tlie  following  tax  upon  the  business  of  manufiBM!turiug,  selling  or  keeping 
for  sale,  by  all  persons  whose  business,  in  whole  or  in  part,  consists  in 
selling,  or  keeping  for  sale,  or  manufacturing,  distilled,  or  brewed,  or 
malt  liquors,  or  mixed  liquors  as  follows:  *  *  *  *  Upon  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  only  brciK-eil  or  malt  liquors,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  or  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors  at  wholesale,  fiv^  hun- 
dred dollars ;  or  at  wholesale  and  retail,  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum ; 
upon  the  business  of  manu&cturing  brewed  or  malt  liquors  for  sale,  sixty- 
Bve  dollars  per  annum ;  upon  the  business  of  manufacturing  for  sale 
spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors,  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  No 
person  paying  a  tax  on  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors  under  this  act 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  any  tax  on  the  sale  of  malt,  brewed,  or  fermented 
liquors.  No  person  paying  a  nianufActurer's  tax  on  brewed  or  malt  li- 
quors under  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  a  wholesale  dealer's  tax  on  the 
same. 

Having  been  convicted,  Lyng  removed  the  case  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  where  the  judgment  was  directed  to 
be  entered  against  him  (April  19,  1889),  on  an  opinion  by 
Long,  J.,  in  which  there  was  firsts  a  denial  of  any  discrimina- 
tion such  as  in  Walling  v.  Michigan  {supra^  page  738),  be- 
cause the  liquor  might  have  been  manuiactured  within  the 
State,  and  second^  a  repetition  of  the  legal  heresy  that  de- 
livery to  the  consignee  tenninated  interstate  commerce. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  removal  to  that 
Court,  again  denied  the  principles  upon  which  the  Michigan 
Court  proceeded:  L}ng  v.  Michigan  (1890),  135  U.  S,  161, 
Chief  Justice  Fullkr  pointing  out  that  the  manufacturer 
in  another  State  was  required  by  this  unconstitutional  law, 
to  pay  three  hundred  dollars,  while  the  Michigan  brewer  only 
sixty-five  dollars.  Justices  Harlan,  Gray  and  Brewer  dis- 
sented upon  the  grounds  stated  in  their  dissent  in  {Leisy  v.- 
Hardin^  ante^  pages  513-44). 

The  effect  of  Hinson  v.  Lott  and  Woodruff  v.  Parhant^  in 
allowing  a  State  to  tax,  so  long  as  no  discrimination  was 
practiced  against  the  products  of  other  States,  appeared  in  a 
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number,  of  State  lau's  ingeniously  contrived  for  the  purpose 
of  going  at  least  up  to  this  boundary  line.  In  addition  to 
the  la^'s  designed  to  have  a  general  effect  {supra ^  pages  727- 
8),  and  those  relating  to  the  liquor  traffic,  just  treated  of, 
there  was  another  important  class  intended  to  restrain  trav- 
eling salesmen.  Such  laws  are  considered  together,  under 
the  case  of  Ward  v.  Marylaftdy  injra^  page  748. 

XVI. 

Congress  can  not  exercise  police  powers  ivithin  a  State  : 
though  a  State  can  not^  by  its  police  powery  preifent  interstate 
cotnmerce. 

The  Supre^ne  Court  of  tlte  United  States  li'ill  uphold  State 
police  regulations^  when  etuuted  in  good  faith  and  appro- 
priate  to  the  protection  of  life^  liberty  and  property, 

A  proi'ision  in  an  internal  revenue  act  ^fixing  the  flashing 
point  of  illuminating  oil^  ts  of  no  effect  in  a  State. 

A  patent  for  illuminating  oil^  is  no  defense  for  violating  a 
State  regulation  forbidding  tJie  sale  of  such  oil. 

Tlie  United  States  v.  DeH7tt(iS7o),  9  Wall.  (76  U.  S.)  41, 
under  another  section  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act,  also 
raised  the  question  of  the  exclusiveness  of  State  authority  in 
local  af&irs.  DeWitt  was  indicted  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  under 
Section  twenty-nine  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1867  (14  Stat 
at  Large  484),  amending  the  Internal  Revenue  laws,  by 
making  a  misdemeanor  the  sale  of  illuminating  petroleum 
oil  which  was  inflammable  at  less  than  110°  Fahrenheit  To 
this  indictment  a  demurrer  was  interposed,  that  this  section 
was  not  a  valid  and  Constitutional  law,  and  Justice  Swavnk 
and  the  District  Judge  Wilkins  differing,  June  6,  1868,  the 
case  was  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  Attorney 
General  argued  in  support  of  the  law,  that  it  was  for  taxation 
merely,  thus  conceding  the  power  of  the  State  over  police 
regulations.  But  Chief  Justice  Chase  thought  this  section 
a  police  regulation  and  consequently  not  valid  within  the 
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territon'  oi  a  State,  citiii.i^  the  License  CaseSy  the  Passenger 
Cases  and  the  License  Tax  Cases^  snpra^  pages  453,  460, 
722. 

That  such  matters  lay  exclusively  within  tlie  police  power 
of  the  States,  was  distinctly  affinned  on  the  authority  of  U. 
S.  V.  Deintiy  in  Patterson  v.  Kentucky  (1879),  7  Otto  (97 
U.  S.)  501,  where  Patterson  had  been  indicted,  December  11, 
1874,  in  the  Paducah  City  Court,  for  selling  Aurora  Oil  after 
it  Iiad  been  condemned  by  the  State  inspector  as  unsafe  for 
illuminating  purposes,  under  tlie  Kentucky  act  of  Februar>' 
21,  1874.  This  oil  had  been  patented  by  the  defendant  and 
the  patent  was  set  up  as  a  defense,  so  as  to  raise  a  conflict 
between  the  United  States  Patent  laws  and  the  State  act 

Upon  appeal,  the  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  September  22,  1875,  quoting  the  decision  of  Kent. 
in  one  of  the  cases  arising  out  of  the  steamboat  monopoly  ot 
Livingston  and  Pulton  (j7//rA,  page  429),  and  U.  S,  v.  DeWitt^ 
just  considered,  and  concluding: — 

The  right  of  a  State  to  protect  its  citizens  from  the  danger  attending 
the  use  of  such  fluids,  although  patented,  is  not  inconsistent  with  any 
patent  regulation,  nor  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution :  (11  Bush, 

Ky..3".3i6). 

The  case  was  then  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  judgment  was  again  affirmed,  Justice 
Harlan  delivering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  tlie  Court  that 
the  Kentucky  statute  was  a  police  regulation  against  which 
the  patent  laws  of  the  United  States  conferred  no  immunity, 
because — 

The  right  to  sell  the  Aurora  Oil  was  not  derived  froni  the  patent ;  tltat 
right  existed  before  the  patent,  and  unless  prohibited  by  valid  local  laws, 
could  have  been  exercised  without  the  grant  of  letters  patent.  The  right 
which  the  patent  primarily  secures,  is  the  exclusive  right  in  the  discovery, 
which  is  an  incorporeal  right,  or,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Manspibi^d,  in 
Millar  v.  Taylor  (1769),  4  Burr.  2303,  "a  property  in  notion,"  which  "has 
no  corporeal  tangible  substance.*'  The  enjoyment  ofthat  incorporeal  right 
may  be  secured  and  protected  by  national  authority,  against  all  hostile 
State  legislation ;  but  the  tangible  property  which  comes  into  existence 
by  the  application  of  the  discovery  is  not  beyond  the  control,  as  to  its 
use,  of  State  legislation,  simply  because  the  inventor  acquires  a  monopoly 
in  the  discovery ;  (7  Otto  97  U.  S.  506.) 
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This  decision  that  the  patent  laws  did  not  prevent  State 
laws  from  requiring  a  license  for  the  sale  of  the  patent  article, 
or  other  regulation,  was  followed  in  Webber  v.  Virginia 
(1881),  13  Otto  (103  U.  S.)  344;  but  the  ingenuity  of  State 
evasion  required  that  it  should  be  allowed  no  further  effect. 
For,  in  Minnesota  v.  Barber  (1890),  136  U.  S.  313,  the 
Court  was  asked  to  recognize  the  police  power  of  the  State,  not 
only  over  degrees  of  fire  test  for  illuminating  oil,  but  also 
over  the  time  between  killing  and  offering  meat  for  sale. 
Justice  Harlan  replied,  that — 

There  is  no  real  analogy  between  that  case  and  the  one  before  us.  The 
Kentucky  Statute  prescribed  no  test  of  inspection,  which,  in  the  nature 
of  the  property,  was  either  unusual  or  unreasonable,  or  which,  by  its  ne* 
cessary  operation,  discriminatcil  against  any  particular  oil  because  of  the 
locality  of  its  production.    •    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

But  a  law  providing  for  the  inspection  of  animals  whose  meats  are  de- 
signed for  human  food,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  rightful  exertion  of  the- 
police  powers  of  the  State,  if  the  inspection  prescribed  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter, or  is  burdened  with  such  conditions,  as  will  prevent  altogether  the 
introduction  into  the  State,  of  sound  meats,  the  product  of  a«twiai«. 
slaughtered  in  other  States:  (136  U.  S.  327,  328). 

XVII. 

The  Constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce  extends 
over  that  commerce  which^  though  carried  on  within  a  State^ 
is  apart  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  are  those  used  as  a 
part  of  the  means  for  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 

A  steamboat  navigating  only  zvithin  a  State^  must  liave  the 
United  States  license^  if  she  carries  Jreight  and  passengers 
ultimately  destined  to  another  State  or  a  foreign  nation. 

Trans-shipment  0/ freight  destined  to  another  State  or  luz-- 
tioUy  does  not  so  break  up  the  carriage  as  to  remove  it  from 
the  Constitutional  power  into  the  domain  of  the  Staters  police 
power, 

TTie  Constitutional  power  cannot  be  defeated  by  the  number 
of  separate  carriers^  or  similar  details. 
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The  case  of  The  Daniel  Ball  lies  within  tlie  purview  of 
this  article  because  it  called  for  an  examination  of  the  Con- 
stitutional power  over  commerce  within  a  State.  Had  the 
views  of  Justice  Woodbury  {antc^  page  462)  prevailed,  it 
would  have  been  enough  to  say  that  the  principle  upon 
which  they  rested  would  have  authoritatively  settled  this 
case  the  other  way  from  the  final  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  case  began  by  an  information  filed  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Michigan, 
April  2,  1868,  against  the  steamboat  Dcmiel  Ball^  for  navi- 
gating the  Grand  River,  in  that  State,  with  merchandise  and 
passengers,  but  without  the  United  States  license  required 
by— 

Chap.  CXCI.  Ah  act  to  provide  for  the  better  security  of  the  lives  of 
passengers  on  l>oard  of  vesseis  propelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam. 
Approved  July  7,  1838 ;  5  Stat,  at  Large  304. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Thatitahall  not  be  lawfhl  for  the 
owner,  master  or  captain  of  any  steamboat  or  vessel  propelled  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  steam,  to  transport  any  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or 
passengers,  in  or  upon  the  bays,  lakes,  rivers,  or  other  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  from  and  after  the  said  first  day  of  October,  one  thou- 
sand, eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight ;  without  having  first  obtained,  firom 
the  proper  officer,  a  license  under  the  existing  laws,  and  without  having 
complied  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  this  act ;  and  for  each  and  every 
violation  of  this  section,  Uie  owner  or  owners  of  said  vessel  shaU  forfeit 
and  pay  to  the  United  States,  the  sum  of  ^\^  hundred  dollars,  one-half 
for  the  use  of  the  informer ;  and  for  which  sum  or  sums  the  steamboat  or 
vessel  so  engaged,  shall  be  liable,  and  may  be  seized  and  proceeded 
ngainst  summarily,  by  way  of  lil^l,  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offense. 

This  Statute  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  February  28, 
1871,  which  substituted  the  description  of  waters: — 

Sec.  41.  A9id  be  it  further  etiacted^  That  all  steamers  navigating  the 
lakes,  bays,  inlets,  sounds,  rivers,  harbors,  or  other  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  when  such  waters  are  common  highways  of  commerce, 
or  open  to  general  or  competitive  navigation,  shaU  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  til  is  Act :  Provided ,  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  public  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  or  vessels  of  other  countries,  nor  to  boats,  pro- 
X>elled  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  steam,  for  navigating  canals:  (16  Stat  at 
I*rge  453)- 
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In  the  Revised  Statutes,  this  laajftiajje  was  simplified 
into^ 

Skc.  440a  All  steam  vessels  navigating  any  waters  of  tlie  United 
States  which  are  common  highways  of  commerce,  or  open  to  general  or 
competitive  navigation,  excepting  public  vessels  of  the  United  States,  ves- 
sels of  other  countries,  and  boats  propelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam 
for  navigating  canals,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Uiis  Title. 

The  defense  offered  was  tliat  the  steamer  was  so  constructed 
as  to  be  incapable  of  navigating  tlie  waters  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, into  which  the  river  emptied ;  that  her  passengers  and 
cargo,  when  destined  to  other  States,  were  delivered  to  for- 
warding agents  at  Grand  Haven,  and  by  them  sent  on  to 
their  destination ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  steamer  was 
engaged  in  domestic  State  commerce  only,  and  not  in  the 
navigation  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  District  Judge  (Solomon  1,.  Withey) 
dismissed  the  libel,  July  28,  1868,  (i  Brown  202)  in  order  to 
secure  unifonnity  of  decision  in  the  two  Districts  of  the 
State,  and  not  because  he  agreed  with  tlie  reasoning  which 
made  trans-shipment  a  determining  feet  against  the  very  pur- 
pose of  that  change  of  carriers.  The  case  was  then  re- 
moved to  the  Circuit  Court  where  (November  6,  1868)  the 
decree  was  reversed,  the  libel  sustained  and  the  penalty 
decreed,  the  Court  being  composed  of  Justice  Swavne  and 
the  District  Judge.  On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
reasoning  of  the  District  Judge  and  the  decree  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  were  affirmed  upon  a  unanimous  opinion  by  Jus- 
tice Field  (January  23,  1871 ;  10  WalL  77  U.  S.  557), 
upon  two  groimds :  yfrj/,  that  the  River  was  a  navigable 
water  of  the  United  States,  in  contradistinction  to  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  a  State,  because  it  formed,  in  its  orduiary 
condition^  and  in  connection  with  other  waters,  a  continuous 
liighway  over  which  commerce  might  be,  and  was,  carried 
on  with  other  States  or  foreign  countries,  in  the  customary 
modes.  The  words  printed  in  italics  serve  to  distinguish 
this  case  from  Veaziev,  Moor  (1852),  14  How.  (55  U.  S.) 
568,  574  {in/ruy  page  823),  and  Escadiaba  Co.  v.  Chicago 
(1883),  107  U.  S.  678,  682,  which  were  in  fact  but  applica- 
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tions  of  the  principles  of  If  lUson  v.  The  Marsh  Co.  supra^ 
pages  445,  482  :  as  well  as  to  prevent  a  misapprehension, 
from  the  citation  by  Justice  Field,  of  The  Gciiessee  Chief 
(1851),  \2  How.  (53  U.  S.)  443,  and  Hinc  v.  Trevor  (1867), 
4  Wall.  (71  U.  S.)  555,  which  involved  the  general  doctrine 
of  na\ngability  in  America.  That  question  is  at  rest :  Ex 
parte  Bayer  (1884),  109  U.  S.  629 ;  77i^  Eagle  (1869),  8 
Wall.  (75  U.  S.)  15  ;  Tlic  MonteUo  (1871),  11  Wall.  (78  U. 
&)  411,  and  (1874X  20  Wall.  (87  U.  S.)  430,  where  the 
principles  of  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  Darnel  Ball^ 
were  applied  to  the  Fox  River,  Wisconsin,  notwithstanding 
portages  around  obstructions.  Moreover,  both  the  subject 
and  limits  of  this  article  forbid  even  a  fiiUer  discussion  ot 
the  difi&rence  between  waters  not  subject  to  Congressional 
xegulation  and  tliose  like  the  Grand  River,  just  as  when  dis- 
cussing the  bridge  cases  {aniey  pages  480-1),  the  power  to 
bridge  was  considered  only  in  connection  with  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

The  second  ground  for  the  opinion  of  Justice  Field  was 
the  destination  of  the  steamer's  merchandise  and  passengers, 
notwithstanding  the  &ct  tliat  the  steamer  was  not  run  in 
connection  witli  any  other  carrier :  tliat  is — 

Whenever  a  commodity  has  b^gnn  to  move  as  an  article  of  tiade  from 
one  State  to  another*  commerce  in  that  commodity  between  the  States 
has  commenced.  The  fiict  that  several  different  and  independent  agencies 
are  employed  in  transportini^  the  commodity,  some  acting  entirely  in  one 
State,  and  some  acting  through  two  or  more  States,  docs  in  no  respect  af- 
fect the  character  of  the  transaction.  To  the  extent  in  which  each  agency 
acts  in  that  transportation,  it  is  subject  to  the  regulation  of  Congress: 
FiKU>.  J.,  The  Danid Bali  (1871),  10  Wall.  (77  U.  S)  557.  565. 

This  statement  was  avowedly  founded  on  Marshai,i«'s 
definition  of  the  force  of  "  Among ''  {supra^  page  435)  and 
the  possibility  of  defeating  the  Congressional  power  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  combining  different  carriers,  each  taking 
up  the  transportation  at  the  boundary  line  of  the  adjoining 
States.  The  propriety  of  avoiding  this  possibility,  which 
might  arise  through  change  of  carriers,  or  other  accidents  or 
conveniences  of  commerce,  was  repeated  by  the  same  jus- 
tice in  the  Brookl>'n  Bridge  case  of  Miller  v.  Mayor  of  New 
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York  (1883),  109  U.  S.  385,  395,  and  had  one  of  its  most 
salutary^  applications  in  the  case  of  //trk  &  Pctrce  v.  East 
Tenn.y  Vtr.  &  Ga.  KK,  Ok  decided  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  on  a  report  and  opinion  by  CommLssioner 
Morrison,  Februar>'  15,  1888  (3  Ann.  Report  211;  27 
Amer.  Law  Register  273).  The  complainants  were  re- 
fused transportation  of  their  coal  from  their  mines  located  on 
the  Coal  Creek  &  New  River  Railroad  This  railroad  was 
the  only  means  for  carrying  the  complainants'  coal  from 
their  mines,  and  yet  presumed  to  deny  transportation  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  State  corporation  whose  line  was 
wholly  within  the  State  of  Tennessee.  But  the  opinion  de- 
clared this  railroad  to  be  one  of  the  instrumentalities  of 
shipment  or  carriage  included  in  the  tenn  **  transportation,** 
and  the  complainants  therefore  to  be  entitled  to  have  their 
coal  carried  out  on  its  way  to  market  in  another  State.  The 
actual  cause  of  the  refiisal  to  carry  the  coal,  was  a  disagree- 
ment amongst  the  stockholders,  and  on  this  account  a  Con- 
stitutional question  was  raised  and  decided  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public. 

The  principle  that  the  commencement  of  the  movement 
of  merchandise  destined  for  another  State  or  nation,  is  the 
period  of  time  when  the  Congressional  power  attaches,  was 
afterwards  distinctly  declared  in  Coe  v.  Errol  {infra)  as  well 
as  recognized  in  Kiddy.  Pearson  (1888),  128  U-  S.  i,  25  ; 
to  that  portion  of  this  article,  reference  may  be  made  for 
further  examination. 

xviii. 

A  State  tax  upon  a  drummer  or  person  wlio  sells  by  sam- 
ple j  caicUogue  or  trade  list^  or  upon  one  whose  ocaipation  con- 
sists in  selling  goods^  is  a  tax  upon  the  goods  and  not  a  mere 
license  to  carry  on  the  avocation, 

A  non-resident  cannot  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  measured 
by  his  stock  of  goods  in  another  StatCy  or  by  his  capacity  to  da 
business  all  aver  the  United  States  and  not  merely  ivithin  the 
taxing  State. 
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A  nan-rcsidejit  rv/io  opens  a  place  of  business  and  employs 
drunufiers  in  a  Staie^  canned  object  to  State  taxes  which  are  no 
greater  than  those  imposed  upon  residents  of  the  State:  but 
there  must  be  do  discrimination. 

Any  tax  orfeCy  imposed  upon  non-resideni  dealers  or  their 
salesmen^  mainicnning  no  plcue  of  business  in  the  State^  is  a 
tax  upon  ititerstate  commerce^  and  is  ihwL 

A  State  cannot  require  a  non-resident  drummer  to  pay  a 
license  fee  jor  the  privilege  of  selling. 

A  non-residenfs  exemption  frotn  State  taxation  is  not  a 
greater  privilege  than  enjoyed  l^y  residents:  the  State  has 
the  power  to  tax  resideniSy  and  in  that  way^  the  abtUiy  to 
prefer  non-residents. 

Commerce  betufeen  a  State  and  the  /district  of  Columbia 
cannot  be  restrained  by  municipal  regulations  in  the  District 
to  any  greater  extent  than  commerce  among  the  several 
States. 

Congressional  regulations  of  commerce  must  be  general 
.and  not  local. 

The  agent  of  a  distant  but  interstate  railroad  mc^  solicit 
passengers  without  paying  a  State  license  fee. 

Commerce  among  t/ie  States  includes  commerce  out  of  as 
well  as  into  a  State. 

A  State  may  not  tax  commerce  among  other  States. 

The  agents  and  other  facilities  selected  by  ititerstate  car- 
riers need  not  be  essential  to  the  cotidud  of  their  business  in 
order  to  prevent  State  regulation  or  tcucatum. 

In  lVard\.  Marylatui  {iSji)  12  Wall.  (79  U.  S.)  418,  the 
Grand  Jury  for  the  City  of  Baltimore,  December  4,  1868, 
prosecuted  Elias  Ward,  a  non-resident,  for  ofibing  to  sell 
certain  merchandise,  by  sample,  without  the  license  required 
by  Act  of  March  30,  1868,  repealing  certain  Amendments 
•of  the  Code  and  substituting  the  following  section: — 
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37.  No  person,  not  being  a  pcnuaneiit  resident  in  this  State,  shall  sell, 
offer  for  sale,  or  expose  for  sale,  witliin  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Balti- 
more, any  goods,  wares,  or  mercliandise  whatever,  other  tlian  agricul- 
tural products,  and  articles  manufactured  in  tlie  State  of  Maryland, 
within  the  limits  of  tlie  said  City,  cither  by  canl,  sample,  or  other  speci- 
men, or  by  written  or  printetl  trade  list  or  catalogue,  whether  such  person 
be  the  maker  or  manu&cturer  thereof  or  not,  without  first  obtaining  a 
license  so  to  do:  [Chap.  413,  Laws,  pages  786-7:  the  other  clauses 
merely  enforcing  the  above.] 

This  license  was  double  that  required  of  a  resident  of  the 
State, 

Ward  having  admitted  the  facts,  was  adjudged  guilty  and 
fined.  On  appeal,  this  judgment  was  affirmed,  the  State 
Court  denying  that  the  law  transgressed  the  commerce  or 
equal  rights  clauses  of  the  Constitution :  IVard  v.  TTic  State 
(1869),  31  Md.  279.  That  is,  the  State  Court  held  the  tax 
to  be  one  on  a  person,  and  not  on  goods  which  were  not 
even  alleged  to  be  in  the  original  packages  in  which  they 
had  been  brought  into  the  State : — 

There  is  nothing  in  this,  or  any  other  law  of  the  State,  which  prohibits 
or  restxains  non-resident  merchants,  manufactnrers,  or  traders,  or  other 
agents,  from  bringing  their  goods  here,  and  selling  them  in  the  same 
mode  and  under  the  same  license  as  residents  of  the  State.  A  custom, 
however,  has  grown  up  in  recenttimes  with  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
in  the  large  manuiacturing  and  commercial  cities  and  States,  of  traveling 
or  sending  agents  or  runners  through  other  States  and  cities,  with  samples, 
cards,  catalogues,  or  trade-lists  of  their  goods,  and  thereby  selling  by  re- 
tail, or  wholesale,  large  quantities  of  merchandise,  located  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  States,  where  they  thus  sell,  and  not  subject  to  tlie  local 
State,  county,  or  municipal  taxation,  as  are  like  goods  in  the  liands  of 
resident  merchants,  or  traders,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  business  and 
trade  of  the  latter.  Large  sales  are  thus  made,  and  an  extensive  and  lu- 
crative business  is  thus  carried  on,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  law  in  ques- 
tion to  search  and  subject  to  taxation,  by  means  of  a  license,  the  trade 
and  business  thus  transacted  within  the  limits  of  the  principal  City  of  this 
State.  It  is,  tlierefore,  a  tax  upon  a  particular  business  or  trade,  carried 
on  in  a  particular  mode  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  by  a  particular  class 
of  persons,  and  not  a  tax  upon  goods  or  merchandise  imported  into  a 
State,  cither  from  foreign  countries,  or  from  States,  and  the  question  is 
as  to  the  power  of  the  State  to  impose  sudi  tax :  M1LI.ER,  J.,  31  Md.,  285. 

Appealing  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Ward  secured  a  reversal  on  the  ground  that  the  equal  rights 
clause  of  the  Constitution  [Art  IV.  Sec.  2],  had  been  vio- 
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lated ;  the  opinion  was  written  by  Justice  Clifford,  with 
the  assent  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  Justices  Nelson, 
SwAYNK,  David  Da\  is,  Strong,  Miller  and  Field. 
Justice  Bradley  went  further  and  thought  the  commerce 
clause  had  been  violated  also,  for — 

Such  a  law  would  effectually  prevent  the  uianufiurturera  of  the  inann- 
facturing  States  from  selling  their  goods  in  other  States,  unless  they  estab- 
lished commercial  houses  therein,  or  sold  to  resident  merchants  who  chose 
to  send  them  orders.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  duty  upon  importation  from  one 
State  to  another,  under  the  name  of  a  tax :  (12  WaU.  79  U.  S.  432-3). 

Without  enforcing  or  repealing  the  law  thus  declared  un- 
constitutional (Bartol,  C.  J.,  57.  Md.,  263),  the  Maryland 
legislature  amended  the  sections  of  the  Code  applicable  to 
resident  traders,  so  that — 

Sbc.  41.  No  person  or  corporation,  other  than  the  grower,  maker,  or 
manufacturer,  shall  barter  or  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  or  shall  offer 
for  sale,  any  goods,  chattels,  wares  or  merchandise,  within  this  State, 
without  first  obtaining  a  license  in  •the  manner  herein  prescribed :  pro- 
vided, persons  carrying  on  the  shad  and  herring  fisheries  in  this  State  may 
sell  and  dispose  of  so  much  salt  as  may  be  necessary  to  cnre  the  fish  pur- 
chased of  them  during  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  and  no* 
longer,  without  license,  and  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend 
to  vendors  of  cakes,  or  to  the  vendors  of  beer  and  cider,  who  are  the 
makers  of  such  beer  and  cider,  but  nothing  herein  shall  exempt  any  vend- 
ors of  lager  beer,  from  the  requirements  to  obtain  a  license  to  sell  said 
lager  beer:  Chap.  349,  Laws  of  1880 ;  still  in  force.  Pub.  Gen.  L.,  1888, 
Art.  56,  i  35. 

Under  this  Chapter,  a  New  Yorker,  George  W.  Corson, 
was  indicted  March  22,  1881,  for  selling  tea  by  sample  to  a 
Baltimorean,  and  being  convicted,  appealed  to  the  State 
Court  of  Appeals.  That  tribunal  thought  that  Ward  had 
escaped  because  the  law  {supra^  page  749),  had  discriminated 
against  a  non-resident,  but  here,  in  Corson's  case,  the  new 
law  seemed  impartial.  Nor  could  the  State  Court  appreciate 
the  argument  founded  upon  the  amount  of  the  license,  fixed 
by- 

Sbc  43.  The  applicant  shall  state  to  the  clerk  on  oath,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  clerk,  or  if  the  applicant  reside  in  a  county,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  said  clerk  or  any  justice  of  the  peace,  the  amount  of  said 
applicant's  stock  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  generaUy  kept  on  hand 
by  him  or  the  concern  in  which  he  is  engaged,  at  the  principal  season  of 
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sale ;  or  if  said  applicant  shall  not  have  previously  engaged  iu  such  trade 
'>r  business,  the  amount  of  such  stock  he  expects  to  keep  as  aforesaid : 
Cliap.  414,  J  3,  Lawsof  1S5S;  still  in  force,  Pub.  Gen.  L.,  1S88,  Art.  56. 
I  37. 

Corson  contended  that  this  Section  operated  to  tax  prop- 
erty out  of  the  limits  of  the  State ;  and  although  this  was 
denied  by  Chief  Judge  Bartol,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
(57  Md.  251,  266),  which  affirmed  Corson's  conviction  (July 
22,  1881),  because  tlie  tax  was  not  on  goods  but  by  a  stan- 
dard fixed  by  the  value  of  the  goods;  yet  this  contention  had 
great  weight  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  case  was  removed  and  reversed,  March  7,  1887. 
This  case  of  Corson  v.  Maryland  (120  U.  S.  502),  was  heard, 
with  Robbins  v.  Taxing  District  {in/ray  page  758),  and  the 
State  law  declared  unconstitutional  for  the  same  reasons; 
but  the  dissenting  Justices  in  the  Robbins  Case,  here  agreed 
to  the  judgment  of  reversal  of  the  Maryland  conviction,  be- 
cause the  license  required  in  that  State  was,  in  their  opinion, 
measured  by  the  capacity  of  the  drummer's  principal  to  do 
business  all  over  the  United  States,  and  without  reference  to 
the  amount  done  or  to  be  done  in  Maryland:  per  Waite,  C. 
J.,  120  U.  S.  506. 

IVeltonw.  State  0/ Missouri {i9^76\  i  Otto  (91  U.  S.)  275, 
was  another  license  case  which  began  by  the  indictment  of 
M.  M.  Welton,  April  13, 1872,  in  the  State  Circuit  Court  for 
the  County  of  Henry,  State  of  Missouri,  for  selling  sewing 
machines  manufactured  in  another  State,  without  the  license 
required  by — 

SBCTion  I.  Whoever  shall  deal  in  the  selling  of  [patents,  patent  rights] 
patent  or  other  medicines,  [lightning  rods]  goods,  wares  or  merchandise, 
except  books,  charts,  maps  and  stationery,  which  are  not  the  growth,  f^ro- 
dace  or  manufacture  of  this  SidJe,  by  going  about  from  place  to  place  to 
i'cll  the  same,  is  declared  to  be  a  peddler;  Gen.  Stat.  1S65,  chapter  96, 
page  417  ;  Wagner*s  Stat.  979,  as  amended  by  Act  of  April  12,  1877,  Laws, 
page  395,  striking  out  the  words  in  italics  and  inserting  the  bracketed 
words;  Rev.  Stat  1879,  {6471  and  1889,  J7211. 

Sbc.  2.  No  person  shall  deal  as  a  peddler  without  a  license ;  and  no 
two  or  more  persons  shall  deal  under  the  same  license,  either  as  partners, 
agents,  or  otherwise  ;  and  no  peddler  shall  sell  wines  or  spirituous  liquors : 
M.  and  Rev.  Stat  1879,  J6471,  and  1889,  ^7212. 
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Being  convicted,  notwithstanding  the  defence  of  the 
repugnancy  of  this  State  law  to  the  Constitutional  provisions, 
regulating  commerce  and  forbidding  imposts  {supra^  pages 
420,  425),  Welton  removed  the  case  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court ;  where  the  judgment  was  affirmed,  January  26,  1874, 
on  an  opinion  in  which  Wardy.  Maryland^  {supra^  P^S^  748) 
was  distinguished  on  the  ground  there  and  often  supposed  to 
prevent  the  law  being  obnoxious  to  the  Constitutional  pro- 
vision :  namely  that  the  tax  was  on  the  person,  and  not  on 
the  goods. 

The  law  in  question  [in  the  Maryland  cue], discriminated  between  citi- 
zens of  Maryland  and  citizens  of  other  States  pursuing  the  same  caUing  in 
Maryland,  and  levied  a  higher  tax  upon  the  nonresident  peddler.  But 
there  is  no  such  feature  in  our  law.  Whether  tlie  peddler  comes  from 
Maine  or  Louisiana,  or  has  been  bom  and  lived  here  all  his  life,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  tax  he  pairs  for  a  peddler's  license :  NapTON,  J.,  SiaU 
V.  Welton  (1874),  55  Mo.  288,  291. 

The  judgment  was  then  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  reversed  upon  a  unanimous 
opinion  by  Justice  Field,  on  the  ground  of  discrimination  in 
the  State  statute  against  the  grovrth,  products  and  manufac- 
tures of  another  State,  as  no  license  was  required  for  ped- 
dling such  articles,  if  of  Missouri  origin  ;  that  is,  following 
Broruni  v.  Marylatid  {supra^  page  439). 

Where  the  business,  or  occupation,  consists  in  the  sale  of  goods,  the 
license  tax  required  for  its  pursuit,  is  in  effect  a  tax  upon  the  goods  them- 
selves. If  such  a  tax  be  within  the  power  of  the  State  to  levy,  it  matters 
not  whether  it  be  raised  directly  from  the  goods,  or  indirectly  ih>m  them 
through  a  license  to  the  dealer ;  but,  if  such  tax  conflict  with  any  power 
vested  in  Congress  by  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  it  will  not  be 
any  less  invalid  because  enforced  through  the  form  of  a  personal  license  i 
Field,  J.,    Welton  v.  Mo,  (1876),  1  Otto  (91  U.  S.)  275,  278. 

Alluding  to  the  exception  of  injurious  discrimination,  in 
Woodruff  \,  Parham  {snpra^  pages  728,  730),  and  declar- 
ing that  inaction  by  Congress  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  freedom,  and  quoting  from  Braum  v.  Maryland^  the 
immunity  there  declared  for  original  packages  within  the 
Constitutional  meaning  of  this  expression  {supra^  page  443), 
the  opinion  proceeded : — 
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Following  the  guarded  language  of  the  Court  in  that  case  [of  />/  otcu 
V.  Maryland]^  we  observe  here,  as  was  obscrvctl  there,  that  it  wouUl  be 
premature  to  state  any  rule  which  would  be  uuivcrsal  iti  its  application, 
to  determine  when  the  commercial  power  of  the  Federal  Oovcniuictit  over 
a  commodity  has  ceased,  amV  the  power  of  the  State  has  conimcnced.  It 
is  sufficient  to  hold  now  that  tlie  commercial  power  continues  until  the 
commodity  has  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  discriminating  lcv;is1atiou  by 
reason  of  its  foreign  character.  Tliat  power  protects  it,  even  after  it  has 
entered  the  State,  from  any  burdens  imposed  by  reason  of  its  foreign 
origin.  The  Act  of  Missouri  encroaches  upon  this  power  in  this  respect, 
and  is  therefore,  in  our  judgment  unconstitutional  and  void:  PiEi.n,  J., 
IVelUm  V.  Mo.  (1876),  i  Otto  (91  U.  S.)  275,  282. 

Welion  V.  Missouri  ^2iS  one  of  the  decisions,  which  its 
writer  afterwards  supposed  (in  Mugler  v.  Kansas^  1887,  123 
U.  S.  623,  676)  to  be  an  abandonment  of  the  Constitutional 
construction  upon  which  the  License  Cases  had  been  de- 
cided :  this  has  already  been  alhided  to  and  a  quotation 
printed  on  page  459,  supra.  Here  may  be  added  that 
Justice  Bradley  had  previously  extracted  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  non-taxation  of  goods  carried  from  State  to  State 
because  of  their  origin  {Phila.  &  S.  AL  S.  Co.  v.  Comw, 
P2.y  1887,  122  U.  S.  326,  341),  as  well  as  potency  of  Con- 
gressional non-action  (^^A*2>/^  v.  Taxing  Dis/.j  1887,  120 
U.  S.  489,  493;  Walling  v.  Afich.j  1886,  116  Id.  446,  454; 
and  Broken  v.  Houston^  1885,  114  Id.  622,  631);  so  also, 
Justice  Bl.\TCHFORD  in  Pickard  v.  Pullman  S.  Car  Co.^ 
(1886)  117  Id.  34,  49;  Justice  SwAYNE  in  Machine  Co.  v. 
Gage  (1880),  10  Otto  (100  U.  S.)  676,  678;  and  Chief  Justice 
Waite  in  Hall  v.  De  Cuir  (1878),  5  Otto  (95  U.  S.)  485, 
490;  as  had  Justice  MiLLER,  the  principle  against  discrim- 
ination ( ^i^xAojA,  St.  L.  &  P.  RR.  Co.  V.  ///.,  1886,  118 
U.  S.  557,  574,  589;  Cook  v.  Pa.,  1878,  7  Otto  97  U.  S. 
566,  573);  so  also  Justice  Harlan  in  Guy  v.  Baltimore^ 
(1880)  10  Otto  (100  U.  S.)  434,  439. 

All  of  these  principles  depending  upon  the  doctrine  of 
Cooley  V.  Port  Wardens  {supra^  page  466),  as  Justice  Field 
said  himsfdi  {Mobile  Co.  v.  Kimball,  1881,  12  Otto  102  U.  S. 
691,  702),  so  that  the  License  Cases  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  fact  overruled  within  five  years  after  their  decision. 

The  Howe  Machine  Co.  v.  Gage  {i2Ao\  10  Otto  (100  U. 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 48. 
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S.)  676,  originated  before  S.  Heermaxs,  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  Suinner  County,  Tennessee,  March  30,  1876,  by 
the  plaintiff  suing  the  Count>'  Clerk  to  recover  fifteen 
dollars  and  costs  paid  him  under  protest  for  the  privilege  of 
peddling  sewing  machines  in  that  County,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Code,  Section  553,  in  subsection  43,  now  in- 
creased to  twenty  dollars  by  Section  618  of  the  Code  of 
1884.  Peddlers  of  articles  manufactured,  or  made  up  in 
the  State  and  of  scientific  and  religious  books  (Code  of 
187 1, 1  546),  and  all  articles  manufiurtured  of  the  produce  of 
the  State  (Act  of  March  24,  1875,  Chap-  98,  §  i)  were  at 
this  exempt,  in  obedience 


Sbc.  30.  No  article  manafiictnred  of  the  pfodnce  of  this  State,  sbaU  be 
taxed  otherwise  than  to  pay  inspection  fees :  Const.  1870,  Art.  II. 

The  judgment  was  rendered  in  £avor  of  the  Clerk,  and 
the  plaintiff  appealed  to  the  State  Circuit  Court,  where  the 
judgment  was  affirmed,  November  13,  1876,  on  an  agreed 
statement  of  facts,  that  the  plaintiff  manufactured  their 
sewing  machines  in  Connecticut,  but  had  an  office  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  from  whence  the  agent  had  traveled  in  a 
wagon,  peddling  the  machines  through  the  country  districts. 
The  plaintiflfe  then  appealed  to  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
where  the  judgment  was  again  affirmed,  March  2, 1877,  upon 
an  opinion  distinguishing  IVelion  v.  Missouri  {supra^  P%c 
751),  where  the  statute  was  aimed  directly  at  the  importa- 
tion and  peddling  of  merchandise  ;  for — 

Our  statute  is  comprehensive  and  applies  to  the  resident  as  weU  as  the 
-nonresident — to  home  manufacturers  as  well  as  to  the  importer  of  foreign 
goods,  or  goods  manufactured  out  of,  and  not  of  the  growth  or  produce 
of  the  State ;  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  lay  imposts,  or  duties  on  imports 
or  exports,  but  broadly  levies  a  tax  upon  all  peddlers  of  sewing  machines 
without  reganl  to  place  of  growth,  or  produce  of  material,  or  of  manu- 
facture. Again,  while  our  [State]  Constitution  ordains  that  no  article 
manu&ctured  of  the  produce  of  the  Sta'.e,  shall  be  taxed  otherwise 
than  to  pay  inspection  fees,  it  also  ordains,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
that  "  the  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  tax  merchants,  peddlers,  and 
privileges,'*  etc.  The  two  clauses  must  be  construed  pari  passu ^  and  ef- 
fect given  to  each:  Turkey,  J.,  Machine  Co.  v.  Cage  [sic]  (1877),  9 
Baxter  (Tenn.)  518,  521. 
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The  plaintiff  then  removed  the  judgment  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  judgment  was  again 
and  finally  affirmed,  March  29, 1880,  on  a  unanimous  opin- 
ion by  Justice  SwAYNE,  who  professed  to  be  bound  by  the 
construction  put  upon  the  State  Constitution  and  laws  by 
the  State  Court  For  this,  he  cited  Leffingwell  v.  JVarren 
(1862),  2  Black  (67  U.  S.)  599. 

The  same  principle  of  following  the  decisions  of  State 
Court,  construing  State  Constitutions  and  laws,  was  obser\'ed 
in  the  Texas  liquor  cases  (supra^  page  736)^  and  is  tlierefore 
worthy  of  some  examination  here.  The  great  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  principle  has  been  followed,  forbids  any 
complete  mention  of  them,  and  perhaps  the  briefest  practical 
method  is  to  refer  to  a  recent  case  where  the  principle  was 
recognized  and  restrained  thus : — 

In  the  case  of  the  petitioner  brought  here  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Su* 
preme  Conrt  of  California,  our  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  question, 
whether  the  plaintiff  in  error  has  been  denied  a  right  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States.  The  question  whether 
his  iuiprisonment  is  illegal  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State, 
is  not  open  to  us.  And,  although  that  question  might  have  been  consid- 
ered in  the  Circuit  Court,  in  the  application  made  to  it,  and  by  this  Court 
on  appeal  from  its  order,  yet  judicial  propriety  is  best  consulted  by  ac- 
cepting the  judgment  of  the  State  court  upon  the  points  involved  in  that 
inquiry.  That,  however,  does  not  preclude  this  Court  from  putting  upon 
the  ordinances  of  the  supervisors  of  the  County  and  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, an  independent  construction ;  for  the  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  proceedings  under  these  ordinances,  and  in  the  en- 
forcement of  them,  are  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  necessarily  involves  the  meaning  of  the  ordinances,  which, 
for  that  purpose,  we  are  required  to  ascertain  and  judge.  We  are  con- 
sequently constrained,  at  the  outset,  to  differ  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California,  upon  the  real  meaning  of  the  ordinances  in  question : 
Matthews,  J.,  Vick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  Sheriff  and  IVo  Lee  v.  Same  (1886), 
118U.  S.356,  36^. 

That  is,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  Constitution,  and  in  performing  this  duty  is 
not  hampered  by  State  constructions  of  State  laws  :  else  the 
declared  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  might  be  more 
threatening  than  real:  (See  above,  page  425).  For  this  rea- 
son Ytck  Wo  V.  Hopkins^   as  well   as   Henderson  v.    The 
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Mayor  /  Walling  v.  Michigan  {siipra^  V^^S^  A^Sy  738)»  and 
RR.  Co.  V,  Hiisen  {tnfray  page  8oi)  were  cited  upon  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  (^>nstitution  of  the  United 
States,  over  the  police  power  of  the  States,  by  Justice  Har* 
LAN,  in  Muglerv.  Katisas  (1887)  123  U.  S.  623,  663. 

This  case  of  Machine  Co.  v.  Gage^  did  not  recei\'e  much 
recognition,  before  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Gray 
{ante^  page  536) :  for  mWalling  v.  Mtcf^gan  (1886),  116  U. 
S.  446,  461,  Justice  Bradley  merely  mentioned  it  as  not 
sustaining  an  occupation  tax  so  specialized  as  to  discriminate 
against  the  products  of  another  State  ;  and  after  citing  the 
latter  case,  Justice  Blatchford,  in  Pickard  v.  Pullman  S. 
Car  Co.  (1886),  117  U«  S.  34,  49,  referred  to  Machine  Co.  v. 
Gage^  with  some  others,  as  containing  a  collection  of  cases 
on  the  indication  of  Congressional  pleasure  fix>m  non-action, 
that  interstate  commerce  should  be  free  from  State  interfer- 
ence. Finally,  in  Robbins  v.  Taxing  District  (1887),  120 
U.  S.  489,  497,  Justice  Bradley  delivering  the  majority 
opinion,  in  which  adrummer's  tax  wasdeclared  invalid  {in/ray 
page  758),  pointed  out  the  controlling  feict  of  the  machines^ 
though  manu&ctured  in  another  State,  having  been  received 
at  the  office  in  Nashville  and  from  thence  peddled ;  that  is, 
the  arrival  of  the  goods  in  the  State  placed  them  within  iXs 
taxing  power  {supra^  page  727),  though  the  laying  of  a  tax 
on  a  peddler,  because  the  goods  were  made  in  another  State, 
would  transgress  the  Constitution  freedom  of  trade,  where  the 
peddler  had  arrived  from  another  State  {uifray  page  759),  or 
while  the  goods  remained  in  the  Constitutional  condition  of 
an  original  package  {supra^  pages  721,  728,  459,  491). 

In  Webber  v.  State  ofVirgitia  (1881),  13  Otto  (103  U.  S.) 
344,  the  plaintiff  had  been  indicted  in  the  County  Court  of 
Henrico,  May  12,  1880,  for  selling  Singer  sewing  machines, 
which  had  been  manu&ctured  in  New  York  State,  without 
having  paid  a  tax  required  by,  and  not  being  excepted 
from,  the  Virginia  Act  of  March  27,  1876,  which  provided 
that— 

45.  Any  person  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale^  the  manufactured  ariicUt 
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vr  fHOchines  of  other  Slates  or  Territories,  unless  he  be  the  opener  thereof, 
andtaxeaas  a  merchant,  or  take  orders  therefor,  oncomtnission,  or  other- 
iiise,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  a  fluent  for  the  sale  of  manufactured  articles 
cf  other  States  or  Territories,  and  shall  not  act  as  such  ivitlwut  laAinj^  out 
4t  license  therefor.  No  such  person  shall,  under  his  license  as  such,  sell  or 
oflfer  to  sell  such  articles,  through  the  agency  of  anotlier ;  but  a  separate 
license  shall  be  requiretl  from  any  agent,  or  employee,  who  niay  sell,  or 
offer  to  selli  such  articles  for  another.  For  any  violation  of  tliis  section, 
the  person  offending  shallpay  afine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  for  each  offence :  (Laws  of  1875-6,  pages  184, 1S5). 
46.  The  specific  license  tax  upon  an  agent,  for  the  sale  of  any  manufac- 
tured article  or  machine  of  other  States  or  Territories,  shall  be  twenty -five 
4lollars ;  and  this  tax  shall  give  to  any  party,  licensed  under  this  section, 
the  right  to  sell  the  same  within  the  county  or  corporation  in  which  he 
shall  take  out  his  license ;  and  if  he  shall  sell,  or  offer  to  sell  the  same  in 
any  other  of  the  counties  or  corporations  of  this  State,  he  shall  pay  an 
additional  tax  often  dollars  in  each  of  the  counties  or  corporations  where 
he  may  sell  or  offer  to  sell  the  same.  All  persons,  other  than  resident 
manufacturers,  or  their  agents,  selling  articles  manufactured  in  this  State, 
shallpay  the  specific  license  tax  imposed  by  this  section  :  (Id). 

So  far  as  the  Singer  machine  was  a  patented  article,  all 
the  courts  followed  PcUterson  v.  KeiUticky;  supra^  page  742. 

Upon  tlie  question  of  discrimination  between  manufac- 
turers in  the  State  and  those  of  other  States,  the  Couuiy 
Judge,  B.  R.  Wellford,  read  the  two  sections  together, 
omitting  the  words  in  roman,  and  concluded  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  statute  was  to  impose  the  tax  upon  the  person, 
and  not  on  the  goods;  hence  the  act  was  constitutional,  fol- 
lowing Hinson  v.  Lott^  supra^  page  735. 

Under  these  rulings,  Webber  was  convicted  in  the  County 
Court,  and  this  judgment  was  affinned  in  the  State  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals,  upon  the  same  grounds,  in  an  opinion  by 
Judge  Staples:  33  Grat  (Va.)  898.  The  judgment  was 
then  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  there  reversed  upon  the  ground  of  discrimination  ap- 
parent from  reading  the  two  sections  together,  as  the  Vir- 
ginia Court  did,  with  the  opposite  result : — 

By  these  Sections,  read  together,  we  have  this  result :  the  agent  for  the 
sale  of  articles  manufactured  in  other  States  must  first  obtain  a  license  to 
sell,  for  which' he  is  required  to  pay  a  specific  tax  for  each  county  in  which 
he  sells,  or  offers  to  sell  them ;  while  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  articles 
mannfactured  in  the  State,  if  acting  for  the  manufacturer,  is  not  required 
to  obtain  a  license  or  pay  any  license  tax.  Here  there  is  a  clear  discrimi- 
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nation  in  favor  of  home  manufacturers  and  against  the  manniacturers  of 
other  States.  Sales  by  manufacturers  arc  chiefly  effected  throagh  agents. 
A  tax  upon  their  agents,  when  tlius  engaged,  is  therefore  a  tax  upon 
them,  and  if  this  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  foreign  character  of  the 
articles,  that  is,  upon  their  having  been  mann&ctured  without  the  State, 
it  is,  to  tliat  extent,  a  regulation  of  commerce  in  the  articles,  between 
the  SUtes.  It  matters  not  whether  the  tax  be  laid  directly  upon  the 
articles  sold,  or  in  tlie  form  of  licenses  for  their  sale.  If  by  reason  of  their 
foreign  character,  the  State  can  impose  a  tax  upon  them,  or  upon  the 
persons  through  whom  the  sales  are  effected,  the  amount  of  the  tax  will 
be  a  matter  resting  in  her  discretion.  She  may  place  the  tax  at  so  high  a 
figure  as  to  exclude  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  article,  and  prevent 
competition  with  the  home  product.  It  was  against  legislation  fii  this 
discriminating  kind  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  to 
guard,  when  they  vested  in  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  Stetes:  Field,  J.,    Webb;^  v.  Va.  (1881),  13  Otto 

(^103  u.  s.)  344. 350. 

This  was  precisely  the  position  of  the  Court  in  Brawn  v. 
Maryland^  in  response  to  the  sentiment  that  there  should  be 
confidence  in  the  State  governments:  {supra^  pages  440-1): 
and  it  was  fortified  by  a  reference  to  and  affirmance  of 
WeUon  V.  Missouri^  suprUy  page  751. 

Robhins  v.  The  Taxing  District  (1887),  120  U.  S.  489, 
began  February  4,  1884,  by  the  arrest  of  Sabine  Robbins 
for  doing  business  as  drummer  without  license,  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  then  officially  known  as  The  Taxing  District  of 
Shelby  County.  Robbins  was  selling  paper  and  stationer)' 
for  Rose,  Robbins  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  without 
complying  with  the  State  Act  approved  April  4,  1881, 
which  amended  a  prior  act  to  establish  taxing  districts,  and 
especially —  • 

Sec  16.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  subsection  fifty  (50)  mentioned  in 
the  caption  of  this  Act,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows :  All  drummeis 
and  all  persons  not  having  a  regular  licensed  house  of  business  in  the 
Taxing  District,  offering  for  sale  or  selling  goods,  wares  or  merchandise 
therein  by  sample,  shall  be  required  to  pay  to  tlie  County  Trustee,  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars  per  week,  or  twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  for  such 
privilege,  and  no  license  shall  be  issued  for  a  longer  period  than  three 
months :  (Laws,  page  1 14). 

Robbins  was  convicted  in  the  State  Courts,  and  this  judg- 
ment was  affirmed  in  the  State  Supreme  Court,  on  a  unani- 
mous opinion  by  Cooper,  J.,  pointing  out  the  policy  of  the 
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State  to  make  the  pursuit  of  numerous  enumerated  forms  of 
business,  a  privilege  to  be  paid  for  by  all  persons  willuMit 
discrimination,  and  supposing  that  the  Constitutional  ri<;ht 
to  require  a  license  was  well  settled,  especially  as  to  the  Xu* 
tional  Constitution,  by  Osborne  v.  Mobile  (1873),  16  AX'ulL 
(83  U.  S.)  479,  a  case  ol  taxation  of  the  agent  of  tlie  South- 
ern Express  Company.  Rabbins  y.  Taxing  District  (18S4), 
13  Lea.  (Tenn.)  303,  310.  This  judgment  was  then  removed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  there  re- 
versed, March  7,  1887,  upon  an  opinion  by  Justice  Brad- 
ley, with  the  concurrence  of  Justices  Miller,  Harlan, 
Matthews  and  Blatchford  (120  U.  S.  489). 

A  dissenting  opinion  was  read  by  Chief  Justice  Waitk, 
for  himself  and  Justices  Field  and  Gray,  in  which  the 
chief  reliance  was  placed,  as  by  the  State  Court,  upon  Os- 
borne V.  Mobile^  just  mentioned,  where  the  opinion  was  de- 
livered by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  with  the  assent  of  Justices 
Clifford,  Swayne,  Miller,  David  Davis,  Field,  Brad- 
ley, Strong  and  Hunt.  But  this  case  is  now  of  little  value 
since  the  decision  in  Lilonp  v.  Mobile  (1888),  127  U.  S. 
640,  where  Justice  Bradley  delivered  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion, denying  the  right  of  a  State  to  require  a  telegraph  com- 
pany to  pay  a  license  fee  for  the  transaction  of  interstate 
business. 

This  dissenting  opinion  in  Robbins  v.  Taxing  District. 
expressly  disclaimed  the  consideration  of  a  tax  upon  a  dnun- 
mer  without  samples ;  but  this  is  now  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance, since  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Supre:!ic 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Ashcr  v.  Texas  (i888\  12S, 
U.  S.  129,  on  an  opinion  also  by  Justice  Bradley,  affirming 
Robbins  v.  Taxing  District^  and  declaring  unconstitutional 
the  Texas  Act  of  May  4,  1882,  amending  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes of  1 88 1,  so  as  to  read: — 

Article  4665.  That  there  shaH  be  levied  ou  and  conectcd  from  cvcry 
person,  firm,  company  or  association  of  persons  pursuing  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing named  occupations,  an  annual  tax,  except  when  herein  othenvi^o 
provided,  on  every  such  occupation  or  separate  establishment,  as  follows  : 
*    *    *    ♦    from  every  commercial  traveler,   drummer,   salesman,    ot 
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Boltcitor  of  trade,  by  sample  or  otherwise,  an  annnal  occupation  tax  of 
thirty-five  dollars,  payable  in  advance  ;  ♦  *  *  and  every  commctdal 
traveler,  drummer,  salesman,  or  solicitor  of  trade  who  shall  &il,  or  re- 
fuse to  exhibit  said  receipt  to  such  officer  on  demand  by  him,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  lined,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty- 
five,  nor  more  tliau  one  hundred  dollars :  (Laws,  pages  18  and  19). 

While  this  act  covered  those  within  the  exception  of 
Waiters  dissenting  opinion,  Asher  was  in  fact  selling  rub- 
ber stamps,  and  the  opinion  in  his  case,  was  an  unqualified 
and  unanimous  assent  to  Robbiiis  v.  Taxiiig  District.  The 
opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Texas  undoubtedly  forced 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  the  fiiU  extent  of 
their  previous  position,  for  the  Texas  Judge  (White)  said : 

But  such  decisions,  no  more  than  the  decisions  of  the  State  courts,  are 
or  should  be  binding  upon  the  latter,  if  in  themselves  unwarranted  as- 
sumptions of  Constitutional  authority — invocations  of  the  Federal  power, 
when  such  power  does  not  and  was  never  intended  to  apply  and  operate ; 
and,  moreover,  when  said  decisions  are  directly  in  conflict  with  well  ad- 
judicated cases  of  tlie  same  Court,  which  are  not  overmled,  and  which, 
in  addition  to  their  equal  autliority,  are  based  upon  fundamental  and 
eternal  principles  of  reason,  justice  and  right :  Ex  parte  Asher  (1887),  23 
Texas  Ap.  662,  667 ;  s.  c.  27  Amer.  Law  Rbgister,  77,  79-80. 

Divested  of  its  rhetoric,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  Texas 
decision  was  founded  upon  the  rule  of  uniformity  declared  in 
Woodruff  \\  Par  ham  ^  and  Hiftsoti  v.  Lott  {supra^  pages  728, 
735)>  and  upon  the  exception  recognized  in  Osborne  v.  Mo- 
bile (1873),  16  Wall.  (83  U.  S.)  479,  and  the  case  of  the  5/a/^ 
Tax  Oft  Raikcay  Gross  Receipts  (1873),  15  Wall.  (82  U.  S.) 
284,  where  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax  persons  and  property 
within  its  limits  was  declared  not  to  be  restrained  by  the 
merefact  that  interstate  commerce  would  be  moreexpensively 
conducted  ;  hence  Osborne,  an  express  agent,  was  required 
to  obtain  a  license,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company  was  required  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  State  whidi 
chartered  it,  upon  its  gross  receipts,  including  those  fix)m 
interstate  commerce. 

These  two  last  cases  are  directly  in  point.  They  were  decided  by  a 
unanimous  Court.  They  are  not  overruled  in  bobbins  v.  Taxing  District^ 
relied  upon  by  the  applicant  in  this  case.  They  are  directly  in  conflict 
Avith  the  Robbins  case«  and  the  Robbins  case  is  simply  the  opinion  of  a 
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majority,  and  not  of  the  whole  Court.  Waitr,  C.  J.,  in,  to  our  minds,  an 
unanswerable  opinion,  concurred  in  by  those  profound  and  eminent  jur- 
ists. Field  and  Gray,  dissented  from  the  doctrine  announced.  Under 
such  circumstances,  we  do  not  feel  lx>und  by  the  Robbins decision,  and  not 
believing  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  we  will  not  consider  it  as  of  binding 
force  upon  us:  WHITE,  P.  J.,  Ex  parte  Asher^  23  Texas  App.  674;  27 
Amer.  Law  Register,  86-7. 

It  has  already  appeared  that  Osborne  v.  Mobile^  is  no  longer 
a  valid  precedent  {supra^  page  759),  and  it  may  now  be  ob- 
served that  the  exception  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  SicUe 
Tax  an  Railway  Gross  Receipts  (vide,  page  760,  suprd)^  has 
been  denied  as  to  the  business  of  canying  on  interstate  com- 
merce by  Justice  Bradley  in  Phila.  &  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Pa. 
(1887),  122  U.  S.  326,  342,  and  in  Leloup  v.  Mobile  (1888), 
127  Id.  640,  646,  where  he  said — 

A  great  number  and  variety  of  cases,  involving  the  commercial  power  of 
Congress,  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Court  within  the  past 
fifteen  years,  which  have  frequently  made  it  necessary  to  re-examine  the 
nihole  subject  with  care ;  and  the  result  has  sometimes  been,  that  in  order 
to  give  full  and  fair  effect  to  the  different  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Court  has  felt  constrained  to  recur  to  the  fundamental  principles  stated 
and  illustrated  with  so  much  clearness  and  force  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
sh AI.L  and  other  members  of  the  Court  in  former  times,  and  to  modify  in 
some  degree  certain  dicta  and  decisions  thftt  have  occasionally  been  made 
in  the  intervening  period.  This  is  always  done,  however,  with  great 
caution,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  place  the  final  conclusion  reached,  upon 
the  fairest  and  most  just  construction  of  the  Constitution  in  all  its  parts. 
In  our  opinion,  such  a  construction  of  the  Constitution  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  State  has  the  right  to  lay  a  tax  on  interstate  commerce  in 
any  form,  whether  by  way  of  duties  laid  on  the  transportation  of  the  sub- 
jects of  that  commerce,  or  on  the  receipts  derived  from  that  transportation, 
or  on  the  occupation  or  business  of  carrying  it  on,  and  the  reason  is  that 
such  taxation  is  a  burden  on  that  commerce,  and  amounts  to  a  regulation 
of  it,  which  belongs  solely  to  Congress:  Bradley,  J.,  Leloup  v.  Mobile 
(1S88),  127  U.S.  640,648. 

To  this  statement  of  the  prevailing  principle  of  construc- 
tion is  appended  a  reference  to  the  Case  of  State  Freight  Tax 
(1873),  15  Wall.  (82  U.S.)  232;  Pensacola  TeL  Co,  v.  IV.  U. 
Tel.  Co.  (1878),  96  U.  S.  I  ;  Mobile  v.  Kimball  (1881),.  102 
Id.  691;  W.  U.  TeL  Co.  v.  Texas  (1882),  105  Id.  460; 
Moron  v.  N.  O.  (1884),  112  Id.  69 ;  Gloucester  F.  Co.w 
Pa.  (1885),  1 14  Id.  196 ;  Brown  v.  Houston^  supra^  page  732  ; 
Walling  V.  Michigan^  supra^  738  ;  Picard  v.  P.  S.  C  Co. 
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(1886),  117  Id.  S.  34;  iraiasA  R.  R.  Co.  v.  ///.  (1886),  118 
W-  557 ;  RoNnns  v.  Taxing  DisL  supra^  page  758;  Pliiltu 
&  S.  S.  Co.  V.  Pa.  (1887),  122  U.  S.  326 ;  IV.  U.  Tel  Co. 
V.  Paidleion  (1887X  Id.  347  ;  Raiterman  v.  W.  U.  Tel.  Co. 
(1888),  127  Id.  41 1.  To  these  may  be  added  IV.  U.  Tel.  Co. 
V.  Alabama  (1889),  132  U.  S.  472,  477 ;  Bowtiian  v.  Cliicago 
&  N.  IV.  RR.  Co.  (1888),  125  Id.  465,  497;  Fargo  v. 
Stez'cns  (1887),  121  Id.  230,  246  ;  Corson  v.  Afd.  supra^  page 
750;  and  Lyftg  \.  Mich.^  supra^  page  739,  and  tlie  emphatic 
language  of  Justice  Bradley,  when  writing  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  Asher  v.  Texas. 

Turning  to  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  WAtTB, 
so  highly  praised  in  Texas  but  no  longer  law  in  any  part 
of  the  Union,  the  principal  foundation  finr  it  appears  to 
be  a  supposed  preference  of  strangers  ovex  citizens,  largely 
based  upon  confusion  of  the  two  difierent  methods  of  sale, 
by  sample  and  by  carrying  and  delivering  the  goods.  Upon 
this  confusion  of  thought,  a  portion  of  the  majority  opinion 
should  be  read  : — 

Many  m^nqfactnrers  do  open  houses  or  places  of  bnsineas  in  other 
States  than  those  in  which  they  reside,  and  send  their  goods  there  to  be 
kept  for  sale.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  not  of  compulsion, 
and  would  neither  suit  the  convenience  nor  be  within  the  abUity  of  many 
others  engaged  in  the  same  kinds  of  business,  and  would  be  entirely  un- 
suited  to  many  branches  of  business.  In  these  cases,  then,  what  shall 
the  merchant  or  manniacturer  do  who  wishes  to  sell  his  goods  in  other 
States  ?  Must  he  sit  still  in  his  &ctory  or  warehouse  and  wait  for  the  peo- 
pie  of  those  States  to  come  to  him  ?  This  would  be  a  silly  and  ruinous 
proceeding.  *  *  *  The  truth  is,  that  in  numberless  instances,  the 
most  feasible,  if  not  the  only  practicable  way  for  the  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer to  obtain  onlers  in  oUicr  States,  is  to  obtain  them  by  personal 
application,  cither  by  himself  or  by  some  one  employed  by  him  lor  that 
purpose ;  and  in  many  branches  of  business,  he  must  necessarily  exhibit 
samples  for  the  purpose  of  determining  Uic  kind  and  quality  of  the  goods 
he  proposes  to  sell,  or  which  the  other  party  desires  to  purchase.  *  *  •  * 
But  it  will  be  said  that  a  denial  of  this  power  of  taxation  will  interfere 
with  the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  business  pursuits  and  callings  carried  on 
within  its  limits.  ♦  «  ♦  »  It  will  only  prevent  the  levy  of  a  tax,  or  the 
requirement  of  a  license,  for  making  negotiations  in  the  conduct  of  inter- 
state commerce ;  and  it  may  well  be  asked  where  the  State  gets  authority 
for  imposing  burdens  on  that  branch  of  business  any  more  than  for  im- 
posing a  tax  on  the  business  of  importing  from  foreign  countries,  or  even 
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on  that  of  postmaster  or  Unitetl  States  Marshal.  ♦  ♦  *  *  if  tlie  selling  of 
goods  by  sample,  and  tlieemployuicnt  of  (Irniiinicrs  for  tliat  purpose,  in- 
jnrioQsIy  affect  the  local  interest  of  the  States,  Congress,  if  applied  to, 
will  undoubtedly  make  such  reasonable  regulations  as  the  case  may  de- 
mand. And  Congress  alone  can  do  it :  for  it  is  obvious  that  such  regula- 
tions should  be  based  on  a  uniform  system,  applicable  to  tlie  whole 
country,  and  not  left  to  the  varied,  discordant,  or  retaliatory  enactmenta  of 
forty  different  States :  Bkavi,v,\\  J.,  J^oddiiis  v.  Taxitig  District  (1SS7), 
120  U.  S.  489,  495-S. 

The  latest  of  the  decisions  giving  freedom  to  dnimmers, 
is  Stoutenburg  v.  Hennick  (1889),  129  U.S.  141,  which  be- 
gan by  the  arrest  of  William  J.  Hennick  in  Washington 
City,  D.  C,  for  acting  as  commercial  agent  of  a  Baltimore 
wholesale  house,  witliout  having  paid  the  license  fee  required 
by  the  District  Act  of  August  23,  1871,  Section  21  : — 

Thirds  Commercial  agents  shall  pay  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Every  person  x^esiding  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  whose  business  it  is, 
as  agents  for  nonresident  manufacturers  or  wholesale  dealers,  to  offer  for 
sale  merchandise,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  commercial  agent:  (Acts,  Sess. 
I.  page  93)- 

Hennick  was  convicted,  but  only  to  be  released  upon 
Habeas  Corpus  by  the  District  Supreme  Court,  May  9, 1887, 
because  the  Act  was  an  unauthorized  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce  and  obnoxious  to  the  principle  of  the  Rob^ 
bins  Case  (supra^  page  758).  The  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples by  which  the  decision  was  to  be  reached,  extended  also 
to  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  District,  but  no  final  con- 
clusion was  reached  as  the  case  required  nothing  more  than 
the  determination  that  the  local  government  erected  by  Con- 
gress, was  municipal  and  not  competent  to  exercise  any 
larger  powers:  Re  Hennick  (1887),  5  Mackey  489.  The 
case  was  then  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  where  the  release  of  Hennick  was  affinned,  January 
14,  1889,  on  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  on  the 
ground  taken  in  the  Robbins  Case^  that  such  business  re- 
quired uniform  regulation,  and  not  Congressional  action, 
directly  or  indirectly  for  tlie  District  alone.  Justice  Miller 
dissented  because  the  District  of  Columbia  was  not  a  State, 
a  ground  which  is  much  too  narrow,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
the  Court  below : — 
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This  District  is  set  aside  and  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  the  Nation,  and  if 
there  be  anywhere  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  a  locality  where  no  diacrimina- 
tioti  should  be  made  as  against  tlie  rights  of  any  of  the  States,  or  any 
citizensof  the  United  States,  it  should  l^e  upon  this  soil  where  all  are 
equal,  on  which  each  citizen  has  an  equal  right  and  in  which  each  Stale 
has  an  equal  right,  as  regards  all  the  other  Stales,  and  as  regards  the 
United  States  itself.  *  *  *  We  cannot  suppose  that  when  the  Con- 
gress was  vested  with  power  to  legislate  over  this  District,  it  was  doChed 
with  any  power  to  act  as  such  Legislature,  in  hostility  to  the  rights  of  the 
States,  or  to  do  anything  regarding  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  one 
St'ite,  which  any  State  of  the  Union  could  not  do  with  regard  to  the  citi- 
zens of  any  other  SUte :  Mbrrick,  J.,  Re  Hemnick,  5  liackey  489. 

These  sentiments  are  very  similar  to  the  principle  ex- 
pressed by  Justice  MiLLER,  in  Crmidall  v.  Nevada  {supra^ 
page  464),  when  denying  the  validity  of  a  tax  upon  each 
passenger  leaving  the  State,  as  against  the  authority  of  Mc- 
Culloch  V.  Maryland  (i^i^)  4  Wlieat  (17  U.  S.)  316. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  constitute  one  nation.  They  have  a 
government  in  which  all  of  them  are  deeply  interested.  Thb  government 
has  necessarily  a  capital  established  by  law,  where  its  principal  operations 
are  conducted.  *  *  *  That  gqvemment  has  a  right  to  call  to  this 
point,  any  or  all  of  its  citizens,  to  aid  in  its  service,  as  members  of  the 
Congress,  of  the  Courts,  of  the  Executive  Departments,  and  to  fill  all  its 
other  offices ;  and  this  right  cannot  tie  made  to  depend  upon  the  pleasure 
of  a  State  over  whose  territory  they  must  pass  to  reach  the  point  where 
these  services  must  be  rendered.  *  *  *  But  if  the  government  has 
these  rights  on  her  oym  account,  the  citizen  also  has  correlative  rights. 
He  has  the  right  to  come  to  the  seat  of  government  to  assert  any  claim  he 
may  have  upon  that  government,  or  to  transact  any  business  he  may  have 
with  it :  MmER,  J.,  Crandall  v.  Nevada  (1867),  6  Wall.  (73  U.  S.)  35, 
43-4. 

The  final  result  of  these  progressive  decisions  is  an  affirm- 
ance of  Robbins  v.  Taxing  District^  Leloup  v.  Mobile^  Asher 
V.  Texas^  Stoutenburg  v.  Hennick^  and  Lyng  v.  Michigan 
(herein,  pages  758,  759,  760,  763,  739,  suprd),  in  the  case  of 
McCallv.  California  (1890),  136  U.  S.  104.  This  latest 
case  began  by  the  conviction  of  J.  G.  McCall,  in  the  police 
court  ol  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  June  3, 
1888,  for  soliciting  passenger  traffic  in  tliat  City,  for  the 
Erie  Railway,  extending  between  Chicago  and  New  York 
City,  without  having  paid  the  quarterly  fee  required  of  "every 
railroad  agenc>',"  by  a  municipal  regulation  (Order  No. 
1589  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of 
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San  Francisco).  Upon  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  of  that 
City,  the  judgment  was  affirmed,  but  upon  removal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  was  reversed,  as  the 
order  imposed  a  tax  on  interstate  commerce. 

This  effect  of  the  order  was  denied  by  the  California  Court, 
on  the  ground  tluit  the  business  of  soliciting  passengers  in 
California  for  a  railroad  wholly  outside  of  that  State,  did  not 
result  in  the  introduction  of  anything  into  the  State,  and 
hence  could  not  be  an  instrument  of  interstate  commerce. 

The  argument  is  based  upon  Uie  assumption  that  the  provision  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating  to  commerce  among  the  States, 
applies  as  a  limitation  of  power,  only  to  those  States,  through  which  such 
commerce  would  pass,  and  that  any  other  State  can  impose  any  tax  it 
may  deem  proper  upon  such  commerce.  To  state  such  a  proposition  is  ta 
refute  it ;  for  if  the  clause  in  question  prohibits  a  State  from  taxing  inter- 
state commerce  as  it  passes  through  its  own  territory,  a  fortiori  the  pro- 
hibition will  extend  to  such  commerce  when  it  does  not  pass  through  its 
territory.  *  *  ♦  *  It  is  'further  said  that  the  soliciting  of  passengers, 
in  California,  for  a  railroad  running  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  if  con- 
nected with  interstate  commerce  at  all,  is  so  very  remotely  connected 
with  it  that  the  hindrance  to  the  business  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  caused 
by  the  tax,  could  not  directly  affect  the  commerce  of  the  road,  because  his 
business  was  not  essential.  The  reply  to  this  proposition  is  that  the  es- 
sentiality of  the  business  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  to  the  commerce  of  the 
road  he  represented,  is  not  the  test  as  to  whether  that  business  was  a  part 
of  interstate  commerce.  *  *  *  The  test  is — ^Wasthis  business  a  part 
of  the  commerce  of  the  road?  Did  it  assist,  or  was  it  carried  on  with  the 
purpose  to  assist  in  increasing  the  amount  of  passenger  traffic  on  the 
road?  If  it  did,  the  power  to  tax  it  involves  the  lessening  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  road,  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  amount ofbusinesa 
doneby  the  agent :  Lamar,  J.,  McCallv.  Col,  (1890),  136  U.S.  104,  iio-ii. 

It  seems  advisable  to  add  once  more,  that  the  subject  of 
State  and  Congressional  regulation  of  the  instruments  of 
commerce  cannot  be  entered  into,  for  want  of  space:  the 
references  already  made  to  such  cases  as  have  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  same  general  principles  are  there  applied. 

John  B.  Uhle. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  December  number.) 
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Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  CO.  v.  WEILLER. 

A  stipnlatiou  in  a  bill  of  lading  that  an  agreed  ▼alnation  iliall  cover  lo« 
or  damage  fixnn  any  cause  whatever,  does  not  reUere  the  earner  from  lia* 
bility  for  the  actnal  value  of  goods  lost,  when  the  loss  has  been  caused  bj 
his  own  negligence. 

But  in  such  case  the  owner  of  the  goods  which  have  been  lost  through 
the  negligence  of  the  carrier,  may  recover  from  him  their  foil  actnal 
value,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  less  value  was  agreed  upon  and  that 
in  Gonsideration  of  such  agreement  a  lower  rate  of  freight  was  charged. 

MlTCHBi.1*,  J.,  dissents. 

Error  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  Na  i,  of  Philadel- 
phia County. 

Trespass,  by  Hermann  Weiller  against  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  four 
bar^ls  of  whiskey,  caused  by  the  aliened  negligence  of 
defendant     Plea,  not  guilty. 

Upon  the  trial,  before  Bregy,  J.,  it  appeared  that  on  June 
15,  1887,  the  defendant  received  from  Moore  &  Sinnott,  at 
Belle  Vernon,  ten  barrels  of  whiskey,  to  be  carried  over  the 
line  of  its  road  to  Philadelphia,  and  delivered  to  Hermann 
Weiller,  the  plaintiff,  the  owner  and  consignee  thereof 
While  the  shipment  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Pennsyh^a- 
nia  Railroad  Company,  four  barrels  of  the  whiskey  were  lost  or 
destroyed  by  a  wreck  occurring  on  defendant's  railway.  The 
whiskey  was  shipped  under  a  bill  of  lading,  of  which  the 
material  clauses  were  as  follows  : — 

Received,  June  15,  1887,  from  Moore  &  Sinnott,  the  fbUowing  described 
property,  in  apparent  good  order  (contents,  and  condition  of  contents,  of 
packages  unknown),  to  be  transported  to  and  delivered  at  the  regular 
freight  station  of  the  company  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  subject  to  all  the  aw- 
diiions  following  and  upon  the  back  of  this  receipt^  and  to  be  delivered  in 
like  good  order,  subject  to  the  said  conditions,  upon  payment  iA  freight 
and  advanced  charges,  and  upon  payment  also  of  all  chaigea  accruing 
under  the  said  con<litions.      ... 

//  is  mutually  af^reed,  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  this  contract ^  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  hereinafter  designated  the  carrier,  shall 
transport  the  above-named  merchandise  with  all  due  care  and  dispatch  to 
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its  destination,  or  to  the  terminus  of  ita  line  in  the  direction  of  destina- 
tion, and  tender  it  to  tlie  consignee,  or  to  tlie  connecting  carrier,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  the  same  apparent  good  onlcr  and  condition  in  which  it 
was  receipted  for  at  point  of  shipment,  and  in  case  of  loss  from  any 
cause  within  the  carrier's  reasonable  control,  shall  pay  for  the  same  at  the 
net  invoice  price,  freight  charges  added  if  paid  (unless  a  lower  value  of 
the  articles  has  been  agreed  upon  with  the  sliippers,  and  such  value  noted 
hereon,  or  same  is  determined  by  the  classification  upon  which  the  rates 
are  based],  and  in  case  of  damage  through  the  negligence  of  the  carrier's 
servants,  shall  pay  a  just  assessment  of  same,  the  carrier  to  have  the  full 
benefit  of  any  insurance  that  may  have  been  effected  upon  or  on  account 
of  said  goods.     .     .     . 

The  carrier  shall  not  be  liable  for  loss  or  damage  by  causes  beyond  its 
reasonable  control,  hy  fire  from  any  cause  and  wheresoever  occurring ;  by 
riots,  strikes,  or  stoppages  of  labor,  or  by  any  of  the  causes  incident  to 
transportation,  such  as  chafing,  heating,  freezing,  leakage,  rust  or  any 
other  reason  not  directly  traceable  to  the  negligence  of  the  carrier's  ser- 
vants.    .     .    . 

And,  finally,  in  accepting  this  shipping  receipt,  the  shipper,  owner  and 
consignee  of  the  goods,  and  the  holder  of  the  shipping  receipt,  agree  to  be 
bound  by  all  its  stipulations,  exceptions,  and  conditions,  whether  written 
or  printed,  as  fully  as  if  they  were  all  signed  by  such  a  shipper,  owner, 
consignee  or  holder. 

IVken  a  valuation  as  agreed  upon  shall  be  named  upon  this  shipping 
receipt,  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  such  valuation  shall  cover  loss  or 
damage  from  any  cause  whatever. 

By  a  provision  of  the  bill  of  lading  the  whiskey  was 
valued  at  twenty  dollars  per  barrel.  The  evidence  showed 
that  this  provision  was  inserted  by  the  shippers,  and  there 
was  no  question  in  the  case  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tents and  terms  of  the  bill  of  lading ;  that  there  were  two 
rates  of  freight  fixed  by  the  company  for  the  carriage  of 
freight  of  this  character,  to  wit,  thirty-three  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  twenty-eight  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and 
that  the  lower  rate  was  given  to  shippers  at  their  own  re- 
quest, upon  their  entering  into  a  contract,  which  was  written 
into  the  bill  of  lading,  that  in  case  of  any  loss  or  damage  no 
greater  sum  should  be  recovered  than  the  \'aluation  fixed 
therein,  being  in  this  instance  a  lower  valuation  than  the 
actual  value  of  the  whiske>'.  The  defendant  offered  to  pay 
the  plaintiff  for  the  barrels  of  whiskey  destroyed  at  the  valua- 
tion fixed  in  the  bill  of  lading,  to  wit,  twenty  dollars  per 
barrel.     The  plaintiff  refused  this  offer. 
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Defendant  requested  the  Court  to  cliarge — 

(i)  A  common  carrier  is  cntitlctl  by  agreement  with  the  shipper,  and 
in  consideration  of  an  undertaking  to  transport  merchandise  at  a  low  rate 
of  freight,  to  limit  its  liability  by  fixing  a  value  npon  the  merchandise* 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  held  responsible.  This  having  been  done  in 
the  present  case,  there  can  be  no  recovery  beyond  the  valneof  the  whiskey 
fixed  in  the  bill  of  lading,  to  wit,  twenty  doUaxs  per  barrel. 

Refused 

(2)  Under  aU  the  evidence  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  recovery  by  the 
plaintiff  beyond  the  amount  of  twenty  dollars  per  barrel  far  the  barrels 
of  whiskey  notdelivered,  with  interest  upon  that  amonnt  from  the  date 
when  the  delivery  should  have  taken  place. 

Refused. 

The  Court  charged  the  jury  as  follows : — 

*'  Under  my  view  of  this  evidence  and  the  papers  in  the  case,  I  instnict 
you  to  find  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  value  of  the  whiskey  less  the  freight; 
that  is  I257.27  less  I11.77,  with  interest  thereon.*' 

Verdict  accordingly  and  judgment  thereon.  Defendant 
then  took  this  writ,  assigning  for  error  the  charge  of  the 
Court  and  the  refusal  of  its  points. 

Gaorge  Tucker  Bisphant^  for  plaintiff  in  error. 
Edward  H,  WeU^  for  defendant  in  error. 

Green,  J.,  April  21,  1890.  In  the  case  of  Elktns  v.  Em- 
pire  Transportation  Co.  (1876),  ♦81  Pa.  315,  no  question  of 
negligence,  or  of  the  carrier's  right  to  limit  his  liability  for 
his  acts  of  negligence,  was  raised,  discussed,  or  decided  either 
in  the  Court  below  or  in  this  Court  The  reporter  says  the 
cause  of  action  set  out  in  the  declaration  was  the  loss  of  cer- 
tain high  wines  delivered  to  defendant,  but  lost  by  negli- 
gence. This  is  the  only  reference  to  the  subject  of  negli- 
gence to  be  found  in  the  entire  report  of  the  case.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  the  case  was  not  tried  upon  any  theory  of 
negligence,  but  exclusively  upon  the  terms,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  contract  as  contained  in  the  bill  of  lading.     No 
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question  was  made  upon  the  subject  of  the  right  of  the  car- 
rier to  limit  his  liabiiit}  for  the  loss  occurring  by  his  own 
negligence,  and  we  are  bound  to  assimie  that  the  facts  of  the 
case  did  not  give  rise  to  such  a  question.  Nothing  was  said 
upon  that  subject  either  in  the  argument  of  counsel,  or  in 
the  charge  of  the  Court  below,  or  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Court  It  was  for  this  reason  that  no  reference  was  made  to 
this  case  in  the  opinion  of  this  Court  in  the  case  of  Grogan 
&  Merz  V.  Adams  Express  Co.  (1886),  114  Pa.  523.  The 
same  reason  is  applicable  now.  It  may  be  that  the  accident 
in  the  Elkins  case  was  not  the  result  of  any  negligence  of 
the  carrier.  Judging  from  the  names  of  the  counsel  con- 
cerned, it  is  almost  certain  that  if  the  facts  had  developed  a 
case  of  negligence,  and  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  car- 
rier to  limit  his  liability  for  acts  of  negligence,  that  question 
would  have  been  promptly  raised,  discussed  and  decided. 

In  the  present  case  the  question  does  arise  under  the  con- 
ditions annexed  to  the  bill  of  lading.  Many  enumerated 
causes  of  loss  are  expressly  excepted,  such  as  fire,  riots» 
strikes,  heating,  freezing,  leakage,  rust,  etc.,  and  as  to  these  the 
right  of  the  company  to  limit  its  liability  must  be  affirmed 
in  accordance  with  numerous  decisions  of  this  and  other 
Courts.  But  the  final  clause  of  the  conditions  stipulates  that, 
*' When  a  valuation  as  agreed  upon  shall  be  named  upon  this 
shipping  receipt,  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  such  valua- 
tion shall  cover  loss  or  damage  from  any  cause  whatever." 
As  this  necessarily  includes  loss  arising  from  negligence,  and 
as  the  testimony  tended  to  establish  a  loss  by  negligence,  the 
question  of  the  efficacy  of  the  clause  under  consideration  to 
relieve  the  company  from  liability  for  negligence  beyond  the 
agreed  value,  necessarily  arises.  Upon  that  subject  we  have 
so  recently  expressed  ourselves  in  the  case  of  Grogan  & 
Merz  V.  Adams  Express  Co.y  supra^  that  we  think  it  unnec- 
essary to  repeat  either  the  text  or  substance  of  the  opinion 
there  announced.  So  &r  as  the  question  at  issue  is  con- 
cerned, we  can  see  no  diflFerence  between  that  case  and 
this. 

Vol.  XXXVIII.— 49. 
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Judgment  aiiinned. 

Mitchell,  J.,  {disseniing.)  To  allow  a  shipper  to  value 
his  goods  for  purposes  of  freight  chaigeSi  etc,  at  one  price, 
and  then  when  they  are  lost,  to  recover,  as  in  this  case,  thxee 
times  his  own  agreed  value,  is  a  direct  premium  on  fraud 
such  as  no  Court  ought  to  sanction.  The  pablic  policy 
which  prohibits  a  common  carrier  from  contracting  against 
the  negligence  of  his  employes,  or,  expressing  the  rule  in 
commercial  language,  which  prohibits  a  shipperfrom  becom- 
ing his  own  insurer  against  accidental  loss,  if  he  so  chooses* 
by  paying  a  lower  rate  of  freight,  was  founded  upon  a  condi- 
tion of  tilings  which  has  passed  away,  and  the  rule  itself 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  materially  modified,  if  not 
abrogated  altogether  in  regard  to  goods.  That,  however,  is 
an  alteration  of  tlie  law  which  is  legislative  in  its  scope  and 
c;uu)ot  be  properly  made  by  the  Courts.  I  am,  therefine,  in 
favor  of  adhering  to  the  rule  as  fiir  as  it  has  been  settled  by 
the  decisions,  but  would  not  extend  it  in  the  slightest  de- 
grtv.  In  this  case  the  public  were  offered  two  plans:  a  full 
liability  at  a  regular  rate,  or  a  stipulated  maximum  liability 
at  a  reduced  rate.  The  plaintiff,  with  full  knowledge,  chose 
the  latter.  Ui^n  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  regulation, 
the  argument  of  Lord  Blackburn,  in  Manchester  S.  &  L. 
Jiy.  Co.  V.  Jirmm  (1883),  L*  R.  8  App.  Cases,  703,  712,  is 
in  my  judgment  unanswerable.  **  When  there  has  been  a 
fixed  rate,  if  it  be  shown  in  point  of  fiict  that  although  people 
can  have  their  goods  reasonably  carried  at  that  rate,  they  do 
enter  into  agreements  of  this  sort  to  have  them  carried  at 
another  rate,  that  is  extremely  strong  evidence  that  the 
agreement  is  reasonable."  Instead  of  "extremely  strong,"  I 
should  say  conclusive.  The  observations  of  Lord  Bram- 
WKLL,  in  the  same  case,  are  also  worthy  of  careful  reading. 

Because  I  believe  this  case  to  be  a  step  beyond  the  pre- 
vious decisions  on  the  subject,  I  am  compelled  to  dissent  from 
this  judgment 

Sterrktt  and  Wiluabis,  JJ.,  absent 
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The  doctrine  which  is  followed 
by  the  ttiajority  of  the  Court  in 
this  case,  is  in  consonance  with  a 
line  of  Pennsylvania  decisions,  be- 
ginning with  Farnham  v.  Camden 
&  Amboy  RR.  Co,  (1867),  55  Pa. 
53.  In  that  case  the  plain tiffii  had 
shipped  from  Philadelphia  for^ew 
York  certain  bales  of  goods.  Sub- 
ject to  a  condition  in  the  bill  of 
lading  that  '*the  responsibility  of 
the  company  as  carriers  of  the 
within  named  goods  is  hereby 
limitetl  so  as  not  to  exceed  |ioo 
for  every  100  lbs.  weight  thereof, 
and  at  that  rate  for  a  greater  or  less 
quantity,  the  shipper  declining  to 
pay  for  any  higher  risk."  The 
goods  were  carried  in  safety  to 
New  York  and  deposited  under  a 
shed  upon  the  wharf  of  the  railroad 
company,  where  they  were  destroy- 
ed by  fire,  the  company,  however, 
being  chargeable  with  no  negli- 
gence. The  Court  held  that  by  the 
special  contract  limiting  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  carrier,  its  liability  ceas- 
ed to  be  that  of  an  insurer  and  be- 
came that  of  a  bailee  for  hire.  **  It 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,"  said 
Thompson,  J.,  "that  a  common 
carrier  may  by  a  special  contract, 
and  perhaps  by  notice,  limit  his 
liability  for  loss  or  injury  to  goods 
carried  by  him,  as  to  every  cause  of 
injury,  excepting  that  arising  from 
his  own  or  the  negligence  of  his 
servants.  A  great  variety  of  cases 
cited  in  the  very  able  argument  of 
the  learned  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ants [Jambs  £.  Gowen  and  Asa 
I.  Fish,  one  of  the  original  editors 
of  the  American  Law  Register] 
established  this  as  the  rule  in  Eng- 
land, from  Sottthcote's  Case,  4 
Coke's  Rep.  84,  A.  D.  160 1,  down 
to  771^  Ptninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Co,  v.  The 
Hon.  Farquhar  Shand,  11  Jurist, 


771,  in  1865.  Tlie  same  rule  gen- 
erally holds  in  tlie  several  States 
in  this  country,  as  will  appear  in 
Story  on  Bailments,  549,  notes  a  and 
b ;  Do7v  v.  Sew  Jersey  Steam,  Nav- 
igation Co,  (1854),  I  Kern  (N.  Y.) 
484;  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Unite<l  States  in  York  Co,  v.  The 
Central  RR,  Co.  (1866),  3  Wall. 
(70  U.  S.)  107.  This  has  long  been 
the  rule  in  tliis  State,  as  is  shown 
by  Bingham  v.  A*oy?'rrj(i843),6W. 
andS.  (Pa.)  495  ;  Laiftg  v.  Colder 
(1848),  8  Pa.  479;  Camden  & 
Amboy  RR.  Co.  v.  Ba/daM/(iSsi), 
16  Id.  67 ;  Choiiteaux  v.  I^eeh 
(1852),  18  Id.  224;  Coldey  v.  Penn- 
sylvania RR.  Co.  (iS58),3oId.242; 
and  Pennsylvania  RR,  Co,  v.  Hen- 
derson (1865),  51  Pa.  315."  But, 
he  adds,  "the  doctrine  is  firmly 
settled  tliat  a  common  carrier  can- 
not limit  his  liability  so  as  to  cover 
his  own  or  his  servant'  negligence, 
nor  do  I  suppose  tliis  possible  of 
any  bailee." 

The  next  case  was  American 
Express  Co,  v.  Sands  (1867),  55  Pa. 
140,  decided  at  the  same  term  of 
Court.  Sands  had  shipped  a  bar- 
rel-saw by  the  Express  Company 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Irvine,  Warren 
Co.,  Pa.  When  delivered,  the  saw 
was  cracked  and  useless,  and  was 
therefore  not  accepted.  Sands 
brought  suit  against  the  company, 
claiming  as  damages  tlie  full  value 
of  the  saw  and  obtained  a  verdict 
for  $475,  upon  which  the  Court 
entered  judgment,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  bill  of  lading  had 
contained  a  stipulation  that  the  Ex- 
press Company  was  not  to  be  held 
liable  "  for  any  loss  or  damage  of 
any  box,  package  or  thing  for  over 
$50,  unless  tlie  just  and  true  value 
thereof  is  herein  state<l,"  there  be- 
ing no  other  statement  of  the  value 
of    the    article    shipped.      Judge 
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(afterwanls  Chief  Justice)  Thomp- 
$U)N,  again  (lclivcre<l  the  opinion 
of  tlic  Court,  which  was  xls follows: 
"The  principles  involved  in  this 
case  were  all  cUscusse^l  in  an  opin- 
ion delivered  at  tliis  temi,  Farn- 
ham  V.  Camden  &  Amhoy  A*A\ 
Co.,  supra.  It  was  there  held  tliat 
the  company  might  limit  the  ex- 
tent of  liability  in  case  of  loss  or 
injury,  by  a  special  contract  or 
special  acceptance  of  tlie  goods  to 
be  carried,  and  thus  become  subject 
to  the  law*s  of  bailment  only ;  but 
that  there  could  be  no  limitation 
of  liability  where  the  loss  or  injury 
resulted  from  the  negligence  of  the 
company  or  its  servants.  Was 
there  negligence  in  the  case  before 
us?  There  are  numerous  authori- 
ties cited  in  the  case  referred  to,  to 
show  that  when  goods  are  lost  or 
damaged  while  in  the  custody  of 
the  carrier  under  a  special  contract, 
and  he  gives  no  account  of  how  it 
ocourred,  a  presumption  of  negli- 
gence will  follow  of  course.  That 
is  just  the  case  before  us,  and  hence 
it  was  right  to  hold  the  company 
liable  to  the  extent  of  the  full  value 
of  the  saw." 

Tlie  authority  chiefly  relied  on 
by  the  majority  of  the  Court  in  the 
principal  case,  is  Grogan  v.  Adams 
Express  Co.  (1886),  114  Pa.  523. 
In  that  case  the  plaintiffs  had  ship- 
ped by  the  express  company  a 
package  containing  jewelry,  valued 
at  I198.  The  shipping  receipt 
contained  the  following  clause: 
"  Nor  in  any  event  shall  the  holder 
hereof  demand  payment  beyond 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  at  which 
the  article  forwarded  is  hereby 
valued,  unless  otherwise  herein  ex- 
pressed, or  unless  specially  insured 
by  them  and  so  specified  in  this  re- 
ceipt." The  Court  below  instruct- 
ed the  jury  that  this  clause  was  a 


valuation  and  a  binding  contract, 
**a  determination  on  tlie  part  of 
these  parties  as  to  the  value  of  that 
package,  and  governs  Uiis  transac- 
tion, unless  tlie  company*  took  and 
appropriateil  it  to  its  own  use  when 
it  would  have  to  pay  the  whole  of 
it."  In  this  instruction  the  Court 
expressly  followed  //ari  v.  PenH^ 
syh*ania  RR.  Co.  (1884)1  112  U.  S. 
331,  a  case  which  will  be  discussed 
later  in  ^is  annotation.  In  re- 
versing the  lower  Court,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court  (Grbkn, 
J.),  after  commenting  upon  the 
three  cases  already  cited,  go  on  to 
say  :  "  How  is  it  in  the  case  at 
bar?  We  think  that  it  must  be 
conceded  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
express  receipt,  signed  by  the  com- 
pany's agent,  and  delivered  to,  and 
accepted  by  the  plaintiff,  the 
article  shipped  was  valued  at  fifty 
dollars,  and  the  company  limited 
its  liability  to  that  sum,  and  this 
limitation  would  be  a  protection 
against  liability  beyond  that 
amount,  except  for  negligence.  It 
is  a  contract  almost  precisely  simi- 
lar to  the  one  upon  which  we  pass- 
ed, in  the  case  of  the  Amiruam 
Express  Co.  v.  Sands,  supra,  but 
is  stronger  than  that  in  favor  of  the 
carrier,  because  it  contains  an  ex- 
press agreement  that  the  article 
forwarded  was  valued  at  fifty  dol- 
lars, which  the  receipt  in  the  Sands 
case  did  not.  But  the  Express 
Company  in  the  present  case  failetl 
to  account  for  the  non-delivery  of 
the  article,  and  hence  a  presump- 
tion of  negligence  arose,  which 
they  should  have  rebutted  in  order 
to  escape  liability,  but  they  did  not 
do  so.  ♦  *  *  The  learned  Court 
further  chaiiged  the  jury  that  the 
defendant  could  limit  its  own  lia- 
bility, even  as  against  its  own  negli- 
gence, and  had  done  so  by  the  re- 
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ccipt  ^ivcu  to  the  plaintiffs  when 
the  ^ootls  were  shipi)C<l.  This  was 
done  in  obedience  to  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Tnitetl 
Slates  in  the  case  of  Hart  v.  PeHn- 
sylvania  RR.  Co,  ^  supra.  An  ex- 
amination of  tliat  case  shows  that 
such  is  the  law  as  declared  by  that 
Court,  and  if  tlie  decision  were  of 
binding  autliority  upon  us,  wc 
would  )>e  obliged  to  follow  it.  But 
our  own  decisions  for  a  long  time 
have  established  the  opposite  doc- 
trine, until  it  has  become  firndy 
fixed  in  our  system  of  jurispru- 
dence. We  could  not  depart  from 
it  now  without  overruling  them  all, 
and  we  are  not  willing  to  do  so. 
The  authorities  upon  the  general 
subject  are  very  numerous  and  con- 
flicting. But  with  us  the  rule  has 
been  uniform  and  we  prefer  to  ad- 
here to  it." 

Prior  to  Grogan  v.  Adams  Ex- 
press Co,,  the  case  of  Elk  ins  v. 
Empire  Transportation  Co.  (1876), 
81  ^Pa.  315,  had  come  before  the 
same  Court.  This  was  an  action 
for  the  value  of  fifty  barrels  of  high 
wines,  which  had  been  shipped 
under  a  bill  of  lading  containing  a 
stipulation  that  the  amount  of  loss 
or  damage  should  "be  computed 
at  the  value  or  cost  of  said  goods  or 
property  at  the  place  and  time  of 
shipment.'*  The  rate  of  freight, 
•'50  cents  per  100  pounds,"  and 
the  words  "  Valuation  |2o  per  bar- 
rel "  were  written  in  the  blanks  of 
the  printed  bill  of  lading.  There- 
port  of  the  case  shows  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  goods  were  lost  by  an 
accident  on  the  railroad,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
plained by  tlie  Transportation  Com- 
pany, so  as  to  relieve  it  from  the 
presumption  of  negligence,  which 
was  alleged  in  the  declaration. 
The  Court  l)elow  charge<l  that  **  if 


there  was  no  contract  limiting  the 
responsibility,  they  (the  carricni) 
arc  rcsiK)nsil)lc  fur  the  whole  loss  ; 
but  if  there  was  a  contract,  either 
express  or  tniplie<l,  that  they  were 
not  to  Iks  hchl  lia!)lc  !)cyon<l{20per 
barrel,  tlicy  are  not  liable  beyond 
that."  This  instruction  was  as- 
signed as  error,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmetl  the  judgment,  say- 
ing: "The  valuation  of  {20  per 
barrel,  written  into  the  blank  of 
the  printed  bill  of  lading,  together 
with  the  stipulated  freight  at  fifly 
cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  are 
controlling  parts  of  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing, and  not  controlled  by  the 
printed  stipulation  that  the  amount 
of  the  loss  or  damage  accruing  and 
falling  on  the  carriers  shall  be  com- 
puted at  the  value  or  cost  of  the 
goods  at  tlie  place  and  time  of  ship- 
ment. These  parts,  written  into 
the  printed  bill,  express  the  true 
contract  of  the  parties,  and  the  {20 
per  barrel  must,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  the  value  or  cost,  fixed 
by  the  parties  in  advance,  as  that 
to  be  treated  as  such,  as  of  the  time 
and  place  of  shipment.  This  ac- 
cords with  the  evidence  that  sndi 
fireight,  if  left  to  be  determined  in 
value  at  the  place  and  time  of  ship- 
ment, would  not  be  carried  at  less 
than  $1 .60  per  one  hundred  pounds. 
There  was  ample  consideration, 
therefore,  for  the  low  valuation  in 
this  diminution  of  the  freight  as 
stipulated  at  fifty  cents. "  This  de- 
cision is  apparently  in  conflict  with 
the  other  Pennsylvania  cases,  but 
is  distinguished  in  the  majority 
opinion  in  the  principal  case. 

In  Pennsylvania  RR.  Co.  v. 
Raiordon  (1888),  119  Pa.  577,  a 
still  later  case  than  those  cited  by 
the  majority  of  tlie  Court,  it  was 
said  in  an  opinion  by  Wii.uams,J.; 
"It  is  too   late   to  deny  that  in 
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PeDnsylnmia  a  common  carrier 
may  limit  his  liability  by  a  special 
contract.  In  Atwood  ▼.  Reliance 
Tran^artation  Co.  (1839),  9  WatU 
(Pa.)  87,  Gibson,  C.  J.,  recognized 
the  role  as  well  established,  al- 
though expressing  grave  doubts  of 
its  wisdom.  In  Laing  ▼.  Colder 
(1848),  8  Pa.  479,  this  Court  again 
gave  its  assent  to  the  rule,  while 
Bbi.L>  J.f  by  whom  the  opinion  was 
delivered,  expressed  his  sympathy 
with  the  doubt'  of  Chief  Justice 
Gibson.  The  same  rule  has  been 
held  in  many  later  cases,  among 
which  are  An^/^  v.  Pennsylvania 
RR,  Co.  (1859),  3a  Pa.4U  '.Ameri- 
can Express  Co.  v.  Sands  (1867), 
55  Id.  140 ;  Pennsylvania  RR.  Co.. 
V.  Miller  (1878),  87  Id.  395  ;  Adams 
Excess  Co.  V.  Sharpless  (1876), 
77  Id.  517 ;  Clydev.  //udSard  {1S79), 
88  Id.  358.  It  is  equally  well  set- 
tled that  such  limitation  does  not 
relieve  the  carrier  from  liability  for 
his  own  negligence:  Pennsylvania 
RR.  Co.  V.  Miller,  supra.  The 
reason  for  this  qualification  of  the 
power  to  limit  liability  rests  on 
public  policy." 

The  contrary  doctrine  to  that  of 
the  Pennsylvania  cases  is  broadly 
stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  /fart  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  R.  Co.  (1884).  112  U.  S. 
331.  It  is  there  said  by  Justice 
BlaTCHFORd  :  *  *  It  is  the  law  of  this 
Court,  that  a  common  carrier  may, 
by  special  contract,  limit  his  com- 
mon law  liability ;  but  that  he  can- 
not stipidate  for  exemption  from 
the  consequences  of  his  own  negli- 
gence or  that  of  his  servants :  New 
Jersey  Steam  Nav.  Co.  v.  Mer- 
chants'  Bank  (1^8),  6  How.  (47  U. 
S.)  344 ;  york  Co.  V.  Central  R.  R. 
Co.  (1866),  3  Wall.  (70  U.  S.)  107  ; 
The  New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
Lockwood  (1873),  17  Id.  (84  U.  S.) 


357  ;  TV  Southern  Express  Co.  v. 
Caldivell  (1875),  21  Id.  (88  U.  S.) 
264  ;  The  Ogdensburg,  eU.  R.  R. 
Co.  V.  Pratt  (1875),  22  Id.  (89  U.  S.) 
123  ;  Bank  of  Kentucky  ▼.  Adams 
Express  Co.  (1876),  93  U.  S.  174  ; 
The  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  Co.  v. 
Stevens  (1878),  95  Id.  655.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
To  the  views  announced  in  these 
cases  we  adhere.  But  there  is  not 
in  them  any  adjudication  on  tlie 
particular  question  now  before  us. 
It  may,  however,  be  disposed  of 
on  principles  which  are  well  estab- 
lished and  which  do  not  conflict 
with  any  of  the  rulings  of  this 
Court.  As  a  general  rule,  and  in 
the  absence  of  fraud  or  imposition, 
a  common  carrier  is  answerable  for 
the  loss  of  a  package  of  goods 
though  he  is  ignorant  of  its  con- 
tents, and  though  its  contents  are 
ever  so  valuable,  if  he  does  not 
make  a  special  acceptance.  This  is 
reasonable,  because  he  can  always 
'  guard  himself  by  a  special  accept- 
ance, or  by  insisting  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  articles  before  receiving  them. 
If  the  shipper  is  guilty  of  fraud  or 
imposition,  by  misrepresenting  the 
nature  or  value  of  the  articles,  he 
destroys  his  claim  to  indemnity, 
because  he  has  attempted  to  deprive 
the  carrier  of  the  right  to  be  com- 
pensated in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  articles  and  the  consequent 
risk  assumed,  and  what  he  has  done 
has  tended  to  lessen  the  vigilance 
the  carrier  would  othcniise  have 
bestowed :  2  Kent's  Cotiim.  603, 
and  cases  cited ;  Reify.  Rapp  ( 1 84 1 ) , 
3  W.  &  S.  (Pa.)  21 ;  Dunlap  v.  In- 
ternational Steamboat  Co.  (1867), 
98  Mass.  371 ;  The  N.  Y.  Cent,  and 
Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Fraloff 
(1879),  100  U.  S.  24.  This  qualifi- 
cation of  the  liability  of  the  carrier 
is  reasonable,  and  is  as  important 
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as  the  rule  which  it  qualifies.  There 
is  no  justice  in  allowing  the  shipper 
lobe  paid  a  laige  yalue  for  an  article 
which  he  has  induced  the  carrier  to 
take  at  a  low  rate  of  freight  on  the 
assertion  and  agreement  that  its 
value  is  a  less  sum  than  that  claimed 
after  a  loss.  It  is  just  to  hold  the 
shipper  to  his  agreement,  fairly 
made,  as  to  value,  even  where  the 
lots  or  injury  has  occurred  through 
the  negligence  of  the  carrier.  The 
effect  of  the  agreement  is  to  cheapen 
the  freight  and  secure  the  carriage, 
if  there  is  no  loss ;  and  the  effect  of 
disregarding  the  agreement,  after  a 
loss,  is  to  expose  the  carrier  to  a 
greater  risk  than  the  parties  in- 
tended he  should  assume.  The 
agreement  as  to  value,  in  tliis  case, 
stands  as  if  the  carrier  had  askc<l 
the  value  of  the  horses  [the 
subject  matter  of  the  contract 
there  in  question],  and  had 
been  told  by  the  plaintiff  the  sum 
inserted  in  the  contract.  The  limi- 
tation as  to  value  has  no  tendency 
to  exempt  firom  liability  for  negli- 
gence. It  does  not  induce  want  of 
care.  It  exacts  from  the  carrier  the 
measure  of  care  due  to  the  value 
agreed  on.  The  carrier  is  bound  to 
respond  in  that  value  for  negligence. 
The  compensation  for  carriage  is 
based  on  that  value.  The  shipper 
is  estopped  from  saying  that  the 
value  is  greater.  The  articles  have 
no  greater  value,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  contract  of  transportation, 
between  the  parties  to  that  con  tract. 
The  carrier  must  respond  for  negli- 
gence up  to  that  value.  It  is  just 
and  reasonable  that  such  a  contract, 
fiiirly  entered  into,  and  where  there 
is  no  deceit  practised  on  the  ship- 
per, should  be  upheld.  There  is  no 
violation  of  public  policy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  unjust  and 
onreasonable,  and  would  be  repug- 


nant to  the  soundest  principles  tif 
fair  dealing  ami  of  the  freedom  of 
contracting,  and  thus  in  con H id 
witli  public  policy,  if  a  shipper 
should  l>e  allowed  to  reap  the  bene- 
fit of  the  contract  if  there  is  no  loss» 
and  to  repudiate  it  in  case  of  lo><s. 
*  *  *  The  distinct  ground  of  t>ur 
decision  in  tlie  case  at  bar  is,  that 
where  a  contract  of  the  kind,  sijiciicd 
by  the  shipper,  is  fairly  nia'lc, 
agreeing  on  the  valuation  of  the 
property  carrieil,  with  the  rate  <if 
freight  basc<l  on  the  condition  that 
the  carrier  assumes  liability  onl>  lo 
tlic  extent  of  the  a;;recd  valuation. 
even  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  Uy 
the  negligence  of  the  carrier,  the 
.contract  will  be  upheld  as  a  projvcr 
and  lawful  mode  of  securing  a  due 
proportion  between  tlie  amount  for 
which  the  carrier  may  be  resi^on- 
sible  and  the  freight  he  rccei\cs, 
and  of  protecting  himself  against 
extravagant  and  fanciful  valua- 
tions." 

In  the  opinion  quoted,  the  fact  is 
recognized  that  the  decisions  in 
this  country  on  the  question  there 
discussed,  are  at  variance.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary,  to  a 
full  comprehension  of  the  present 
status  of  the  law  of  the  Tniicd 
States  upon  this  subject,  to  make  a 
careful  examination  of  the  ruliiivpi 
of  the  Courts  of  last  resort  in  tlic 
various  States. 

In  Alabama^  the  earlier  decisions 
are  in  accord  with  the  Pcnns\l- 
vania  rule,  but  of  late  the  tendeniy 
has  been  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Thus  in  the  earliest  case  uix)n  tiic 
subject,  Afobile  &  O.  /?.  R,  Co.  v. 
Hopkins  (i86S),  41  Ala.  486,  the 
Court  held  that  a  limitation  of  value 
**  may  be  made  by  special  contract^ 
but  that  a  common  carrier  cannot 
exempt  himself,  by  any  such  con- 
tract, from  liability  for  the  negli- 
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j^eiicc,  willful  default,  or  tort,  of 
himself  or  his  servants ;  and  this 
upon  the  familiar  principle,  that 
whatever  has  an  obvious  tendency 
to  encourage  guilty  negligence, 
fraud  or  crime,  is  contrary  to  public 
policy." — citing  Catnden^  A,  R. 
K.  Co.  v.Ba/daii/{iS5i),  i6  Pa.  67. 
To  the  same  effect  is  the  doctrine 
enunciated  in  Souih  df  North  Ala, 
R.  R,  Co.  V.  Henlein  (1875),  52 
Ala.  606,  and  Same  v.  Same  (1876), 
56  Id.  36S,  although  in  tliese  cases 
the  Court  assumed  the  right  to 
judge  whether  the  limitation  was 
just  and  reasonable,  and  proportion- 
ate '*  to  the  real  value  of  the  animal 
[the  subject-matter  of  the  contract 
was  a  nrale]  and  the  amount  of 
freight  receiveil.**  In  Ala.  Great 
Southern  R.  R.  Co.  v  Little  (1882), 
71  Ala.  611,  the  law  is  very  posi- 
tively sUted  to  be  that  *'  for  the 
want  of  ordinary  care,  skill  and 
diligence,  from  which  a  loss  results, 
the  carrier  is  liable  for  the  value  of 
the  goods,  as  would  be  any  other 
paid  bailee  or  agent,  and  for  ex- 
emption from  this  liability  he  has 
not  stipulated,  and  the  law  will  not 
tolerate  that  he  should  stipulate.** 
This  case  is  followed  in  Louisville 
&N.  R.  R.  Co.  V  Oden  (1885).  80 
Ala.  38,  but  the  latest  case,  Louis- 
ville 6f  N.  R.  R.  Co.  V.  Sherrod 
(1887),  84  Id.  178,  appears  to  adopt 
the  views  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  While  this  case 
attempts  to  distinguish  the  earlier 
Alabama  decisions,  its  practical 
effect  is  to  overrule  them.  It  is 
there  said  by  Cw>pton,  J. :  **  Limi- 
tations as  to  value  do  not  come 
under  tlie  operation  of  the  rule, 
that  a  carrier  cannot,  by  special 
contract,  exempt  himself  from  lia- 
bility for  the  consequences  of  his 
own  negligences,  and  ordinarily  are 
not  calculated  to  induce  negligence. 


To  the  amount  of  tlic  agreeil  valua- 
tion the  carrier  is  responsible  for 
loss  occasioned  by  his  neglect,  or 
by  any  of  the  risks  or  accidents  for 
which  he  is  answerable.  No  public 
good  will  be  subserved  by  denying 
to  the  parties  the  right  to  make 
such  contracts.  The  shipper  and 
the  carrier  may  lawfully  contract 
as  to  the  valuation  of  the  articles 
to  be  transported.  Such  special 
contract  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
agreement  to  liquidate  the  damages, 
proportionatdy  to  the  compensation 
received  for  the  carriage,  and  the 
responsibility  of  safely  carrying  and 
delivering.  •  »  •  When  the 
value  has  been  thus  fiiiriy  agreed  on, 
the  carrier  cannot  recover  a  greater 
rate,  and  the  shipper  should  not  be 
allowed  to  take  benefit  of  the  re- 
duced rate,  if  there  is  no  loss,  and 
to  repudiate  the  contract,  if  there 
is  a  loss."  The  Court,  however, 
states  as  a  qualification  of  the  rule, 
that  **8uch  special  contracts  may 
be  avoided  by  wilful  or  wanton 
negligence  in  disregard  of  the  ri^ts 
of  the  shipper."  Under  this  case, 
the  Alabama  rule  most  be  held  to 
sustain  limitations  of  value  by 
special  contract,  even  where  the 
loss  is  occasioned  by  negligence, 
provided  it  is  not  wilAil  or  wanton. 
In  Arkansas,  the  rule  of  I/ari  v. 
Pa.  RR.  Co.  has  been  expressly  . 
adopted  and  followed :  Si.  Louis, 
I.  M.  &  S.  Ry.  Co.  V.  Lesser  (1885). 
46  Ark.  236 ;  St.  Louis,  I.  M.  &  S. 
Ry.  Co.  V.  Weakly  (1887),  50  Id. 
397.  In  the  latter  case  the  Conit 
say :  "  As  a  general  rule,  the  com- 
mon carrier  is  bound  to  receive  and 
carry  that  which  is  offered  to  him 
for  transportation.  He  ought  to  be 
entitled  to  a  reasonable  reward  for 
his  services.  As  the  risk  of  con- 
veying property  of  considerable 
value  is  greater  than  that  of  small 
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value,  the  care  rcquirwl  is,  and  the 
rewanl  should  be,  greater.  It  is. 
therefore,  reasonable  and  right  that 
the  value  of  the  property  shippetl 
should  be  ascertaineil  in  order  that 
the  carrier  may  know  the  extent  of 
his  responsibility  and  the  care  and 
attention  requirwl,  and  fcx.  the 
amount  of  his  reward.  *  *  *  If, 
therefore,  the  measure  of  the  lia- 
bility of  the  carrier  as  agreed  upon 
is  adjusted  by  the  reward  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  carrier  under  his  con- 
tract, and  the  contract  of  shipment 
is  fairly  entered  into,  and  no  deceit 
is  practised  upon  the  shipper,  the 
contract  is  reasonable  as  to  the 
measure  of  liability  and  should  be 
upheld."  In  both  of  these  cases 
negligence  was  alleged. 

[In  California,  the  question 
would  seem  to  be  governed  by  the 
Civil  Code  of  thatSUte,  which  pro- 
vides: •*Sec.  2174,  The  obligation 
of  a  common  carrier  cannot  be 
limited  by  general  notice  on  his 
part,  but  may  be  limited  by  special 
contract. 

**  Sec.  2175,  A  common  carrier 
cannot  be  exonerated  by  any  agree- 
ment made  in  anticipation  thereof, 
from  liability  for  the  gross  negli- 
gence, fraud  or  willful  wrong  of 
himself  or  his  servants. 

* 'Sec. 2 1 76,  A  passenger, consignor 
or  consignee,  by  accepting  a  ticket  1 
bill  of  lading,  or  written  contract  for 
carriage,  with  a  knowledge  of  its 
terms,  assents  to  the  rate  of  hire, 
the  time,  place  and  manner  of  de- 
livery therein  stated,  and  also  to 
the  limitation  stated  therein  upon 
the  amount  of  the  carrier's  liability 
in  case  property  carried  in  packages, 
trunks,  or  boxes  is  lost  or  injured, 
when  the  value  of  such  property  is 
not  named  ;  and  also  to  the  limita- 
tion stated  therein  to  the  carrier's 


liability  for  loss  or  injury  to  live 
animals  carried.  But  his  assent  to 
any  other  modification  of  the  car- 
rier's obligations  contained  in  such 
instrument,  can  be  niaiiifcsted  only 
by  his  signature  to  the  same."  And 
it  is  further  providetl  by — 

"Sec.  2200,  Acomnion carrier  of 
gold,  silver,  platina,  or  precious 
stones,  or  of  imitations  thereof,  in 
a  manufactured  or  unmanufactured 
state ;  of  timepieces  of  any  descrip- 
tion ;  of  negotiable  paper  or  other 
valuable  writings ;  of  pictures,  glass, 
or  china  ware  ;  of  statuary,  silk,  or 
laces  ;  or  of  plated  ware  of  any  kind, 
is  not  liable  for  more  than  fifty  dol- 
lars upon  the  loss  or  injury  of  any 
one  package  of  such  articles,  unless 
he  has  notice,  upon  his  receipt 
thereof,  by  mark  upon  the  package 
or  otherwise,  of  tlie  nature  of  the 
freight;  nor  is  such  carrier  liable 
upon  any  package  carried  for  more 
than  the  value  of  the  articles  named 
in  the  receipt  or  the  bill  of  lading." 
The  recent  case  of  Scammon  v. 
IVeils,  Fargo  and  Co,  (1890),  84  Cal. 
311,  was  decided  under  this  last 
section,  the  Court  saying,  "this 
measure  of  damages  was  adopted 
for  the  protection  of  the  carrier,  and 
does  no  injustice  to  the  owner." 

[In  Ormsby  v.  U,  P.  Ry,  Co, 
(1880).  U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  D.  Colorado,  2 
McCrary  48,  there  was  a  printed 
statement  appended  to  the  con- 
tract, headed  "Rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  transportation  of  live 
stock,"  which  contained  a  schedule 
of  amounts  for  which  the  com- 
pany would  be  liable  in  case  of 
damage  or  injury  to  such  livestock, 
but  such  statement  was  not  signed 
by  the  plaintiff  or  his  agent.  The 
Court  therefore  charged  the  jury 
that  the  statement  was  "  not  in  the 
contract,  *  *  *  that  the  ship- 
per is  only  bound  by  the  stipula- 
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tiona  contained  in  the  contract  it- 
self," and  that  such  "rules  and 
regulations  for  the  transi)ortation 
of  live  stock,  printed  at  the  head  of 
this  contract,  *  ♦  are  not  a  part 
of  the  contract  with  this  plaintiff." 
In  Overland  Mail  6f  Express  Co. 
V.  Carroll  (1883),  7  Colo.  43,  the 
Court  said :  **  Appellant  [the  Com- 
pany] could  not  make  a  binding 
contract  with  the  owner,  whereby 
it  should  be  released  irom  a/l  lia- 
bility in  case  of  loss  through  negli- 
gence. Upon  the  same  p'tinciple, 
it  could  not  make  a  binding  con- 
tract with  him  limiting  its  liability 
for  loss  occasioned  by  its  negli- 
gence to  fifty  dollars,  or  to  any 
other  sum  short  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  goods  shipped,  provided  of 
course,  that  it  liad  notice  of  such 
actual  value  when  it  received 
them." 

[In  Lazorence  and  others  v.  The 
New  York,  Providence  6f  Boston 
RR.  Co.  (1869),  36  Conn.  63,  there 
was  a  clause  in  the  bill  of  lading 
"that  no  responsibility  will  be  ad- 
mitted under  any  circumstances  to 
a  greater  amount  upon  any  article 
of  freight  than  two  hundred  dollars, 
unless  upon  notice  given  of  such 
amount,  and  a  special  agreement 
therefor.  *  •  The  Court  below  charg- 
ed the  jury  that  the  plainti£&  were 
entitled  to  tlie  full  value  of  the 
goods  lost,  but  the  appellate  Court 
said,  **  This  was  clearly  wrong. 
There  was  no  claim  or  pretense  of 
any  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants.  They  stored  the 
goods  in  tlieir  depot,  because  the 
boat  that  evening  was  so  full  that 
that  it  could  not  take  them.  They 
had  therefore  to  lie  over  for  the 
boat  of  the  following  day  ;  and  in 
the  meantime,  they  were  destroyed 
by  an  accidental  fire.     And  it  is 


admitted  that  no  notice  was  given 
of  the  value  of  the  packages  tie- 
yond  two  hundred  dollars.  Wc 
think,  therefore,  that  the  most  the 
plainti£&  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  recover  is  two  hundred 
dollars  for  each  package,  instead 
of  the  full  value  of  the  packages." 
The  case  of  Welch  v.  The  Boston 
iSf  Albany  RR.  Co.  (1874),  44 
Conn.  333,  supports  the  rule  that  if 
a  special  contract  relieves  from  all 
liability,  it  is  void.  If  it  limits  re- 
sponsibility to  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
nary care,  *  *  the  company 
have  the  benefit  of  their  contract 

[In  Dakota  f  the  question  is  gov- 
erned by  the  Civil  Code,  which  pro- 
vides, **  i  1 261,  The  obligations  of 
a  common  carrier  cannot  be  limited 
by  general  notice  on  his  part,  but 
may  be  limited  by  special  contract 

*'  1 1262,  A  common  carrier  can- 
not be  exonerated  by  any  agree- 
ment, made  in  anticipation  thereof, . 
from  liability  for  the  gross  negli- 
gence, fraud,  or  willful  wrong  of 
himself  or  his  servants. 

"  {  1263,  A  passenger,  consignor, 
or  consignee^  by  accepting  a  ticket, 
bill  of  lading,  or  written  contract 
for  carriage,  with  a  knowledge  of 
its  terms,  assents  to  the  rate  of 
hire,  the  time,  place  and  manner 
of  delivery  therein  stated.  But  his 
assent  to  the  other  hiodifications  of 
the  carrier's  rights  or  obligations 
contained  in  such  instrument  can 
only  be  manifested  by  his  signature 
to  the  same."  The  case  of  //art- 
well  y.  N.  P.  E.  Co.  (1889),  5  Dak. 
463,  was  decided  under  these  sec- 
tions. There,  the  defendants  sought 
to  free  themselves  from  liability  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  a  special 
contract  limiting  the  amount  to  be 
claimed,  and  the  time  within 
which  notice  of  loss  was    to   be 
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giTca,  but  the  Court  held  there  was 
no  special  contract,  the  plaintiff 
not  having  signed  any  documentor 
paper,  the  receipt  being  a  mere 
notice  which  would  not  limit  tlie 
carrier's  liability. 

[In  the  District  of  Coin mdia,  the 
carrier  is  held  liable  for  the  actual 
value  of  the  goods,  for  in  Ga/t  v. 
Adams  Express  Company  (1879), 
McArthur  &  Mackey  (S.  Ct.  D.  C.) 
124,  Jambs,  J.,  says:  "We  hold 
*  *  that  the  principle  of  law 
which  for  considerations  of  public 
wel&re  forbids  a  common  carrier  to 
bargain  in  particular  cases  for  com- 
plete exemption  from  responsibility 
for  a  violation  of  his  duties,  forbids 
him  to  impair  his  obligations  to  the 
community  by  bargaining  in  par- 
ticular cases  for  an  exemption  from 
a  considerable  part  of  that  respon- 
sibility. The  ground  on  which  the 
rule  is  based,  that  even  tlie  ship- 
per's perfect  consent  can  not  wholly 
relieve  the  carrier,  is,  that  the  ob- 
ject which  he  undertakes  to  regu- 
late by  contract  is  not  his  own  but 
a  public  right.  *  *  The  princi- 
ple of  the  rule  is  that  an  agreement 
which  operates  to  interfere  with  the 
public  right  touching  the  care  and 
good  faith  of  common  barriers,  is 
an  agreement  against  public  policy 
and  welfare,  and  is,  therefore,  void; 
and  as  an  agreement  that  his  negli- 
gence shall  be  cheap  must  operate 
in  this  way,  it  necessarily  falls 
within  that  principle.*'  In  this 
case  the  carrier's  liability  was 
limited  to  fifty  dollars  unless  spe- 
cially insured,  and  specified  in  the 
receipt. 

[The  Code  of  Georgia  provides, 
*'  {  2068,  a  common  carrier  cannot 
limit  his  legal  liability  by  any  notice 
given,  either  by  publication  or  by 
entry  on  receipts  given  on  tickets 
sold.     He  may    make  an    express 


contract  and  will  then  be  governed 
thereby.'*  In  Southern  Express 
Co.s.  \cwby  (1S67),  36  Oa.  635,  it 
was  held  under  this  section,  that  a 
receipt  stipulating  for  exemption 
from  liability  and  limiting  the 
amount  to  be  recovercil  to  a  certain 
amount  per  package,  unless  the  real 
value  be  named  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment, was  not  a  special  contract 
witliin  the  section ,  and  tlie  company 
were  tlierefore  liable  for  the  full 
value.  To  the  same  effect,  Pur  cell 
v.  Southern  Express  Co.  (1866),  34 

Id.  515. 

[In  Illinois^  there  would  seem  to 
be  some  conflict  of  opinion  upon 
the  question.  The  Westtrn  Trans^ 
portation  Co.  v.  Newhall,  et  al, 
(i860),  24  III.  466,  was  a  case  where 
tliere  were  certain  quaHfication<) 
and  conditions  on  the  back  of  the 
receipt,  which  the  company  con- 
tended formed  a  part  of  its  contract, 
andUicrethe  Court  say,  *' We  be- 
lieve the  rule  to  be  now  well  settled, 
that  the  common  law  liability  of  a 
common  carrier  cannot  be  so  re- 
stricted, for  notwithstanding  the 
notice,  the  owner  has  a  right  to  in- 
sist that  the  carrier  shall  receive 
and  carry  the  goods,  subject  to  all 
the  incidents  of  his  employment, 
and  there  can  be  no  presumption 
when  they  are  delivered  to,  and  re- 
ceived by,  tlie  carrier,  that  the 
owner  intended  to  abandon  any  of 
his  legal  rights,  or  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  the  carrier.  *  *  A  com- 
mon carrier  being  rcganlcd  as  an 
insurer  of  the  goods,  and  account- 
able for  any  damage  or  loss  that  may 
happen  to  them  in  tlie  course  of  the 
conveyance,  unless  arising  from 
the  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy, 
it  is  not  deemed  salutary  policy, 
that  he  shall  escape  tliis  liability, 
by  such  general  notices  as  we  are 
considering.    He  may  qualify  his 
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liability  by  a  general  notice  to  all 
who  may  employ  him,  of  any  rea- 
sonable requisition  to  be  observed 
441  their  part  in  reganl  to  tlie  man- 
r.er  of  delivery  and  entry  of  parcels, 
and  the  information  to  be  given  to 
him  of  their  contents,  the  rates  of 
freightand  the  like  ;  as  for  example, 
tliat  he  will  not  be  responsible  for 
l^oods  above  the  value  of  a  certain 
Kuni  unless  they  are  entered  as  such, 
and  paid  for  accordingly."  Later 
cases  would,  however,  seem  to  con- 
flict with  tliis  opinion. 

In  Adams  Express  Company  v. 
SUitaners  (1871),  61  III.  184,  goods 
were  shipped  from  Chicago  to  New 
Vork,  worth  in  fact  $400,  for  which 
the  company  gave  a  receipt,  limit- 
ing its  liability  to  I50,  in  case  of 
loss,  of  which  the  sliipper  had 
notice.  Tlie  Court  held  tliat  *  *  even 
if  it  should  be  conceded  that  the 
shipper  in^this  case  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  assented  to  the 
terms  of  the  bill  of  lading,  we  can- 
not hold  the  carrier  excused  from 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  and  ordi- 
nary care.  Courts  have  often  had 
occasion  to  express  their  regret  that 
common  carriers  have  been  per- 
mitted, even  by  contract,  to  dis- 
charge themselves  from  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  the  salutary  rules 
of  the  common  law.  It  is  very  un- 
reasonable in  the  carrier  to  say  that 
it  will,  in  no  event,  be  liable  beyond 
tlie  sum  of  $50  in  the  absence  of  a 
special  contract,  though  it  may 
have  received  much  more  than  that 
sum  merely  in  the  way  of  freight. 
If  common  carriers  desire  to  deal 
fairly  with  the  public,  it  would  be 
very  easy  for  them  to  require  the 
shipper  to  specify  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  and  insert  the  amount 
in  the  receipt,  making  their  charges 
in  proportion  to  their  liability.  If 
^he  shipper  should  falsely  state  the 


value  he  could  not  complain  at  be. 
ing  held  to  his  own  valuation.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  carrier  from 
releasing  himself,  by  contract,  from 
all  liability,  courts  have  laid  down 
the  rule  above  stated  that  he  cannot 
even  by  contract,  exempt  himself 
from  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
care." 

[In  Oppenhiimer&Co.v.US^Ex- 
press  Co.  (i873),69m.  62,  Mr.  Justice 
SHSX.DON  in  delivering  the  opiniou 
of  the  Court,  said :  "A  distinction 
exists  between  the  effect  of  these 
notices  by  a  carrier  which  seek  to 
discharge  him  from  duties  which 
the  law  has  annexed  to  his  employ- 
ment, and  those,  like  the  one  in 
question,  designed  simply  to  insure 
good  faith  and  fiiir  dealing  on  the 
part  of  his  employer— in  the  former 
case  notice  alone  not  being  effectnsl, 
without  an  assent  to  the  attempted 
restriction ;  while  in  the  latter  case, 
notice  alone,  if  brought  home  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty delivered  for  carriage,  will  be 
sufficient.  *  *  The  common  car- 
rier is  liable,  as  we  find  it  frequently 
laid  down,  in  respect  to  his  reward, 
and  the  compensation  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  risk.  Astheoom- 
mon  carrier  incurs  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility, he  has  a  right  to  demand 
from  the  employer,  such  informa- 
tion as  will  enable  him  to  decide 
on  the  proper  amount  of  compensa- 
tion for  his  services  and  risk,  and 
the  degree  of  care  which  he  oug^t 
to  bestow  in  discharging  his  trust. 
And  such  a  limitation  of  the  car- 
rier's liability  as  the  one  in  question 
is  held  to  be  reasonable  and  con- 
sistent with  public  policy.  But  in- 
dependent of  the  qualifying  provis- 
ion contained  in  the  receipt,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  sustain  the 
defendant's  claim  of  exemption 
from  liability  on  the  ground  of  a 
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want  of  good  faith  in  not  disclosing 
the  value  of  the  goods.'* 

[The  question  was  ap^in  raised 
in  BoscowUz  ei  at.  v.  'Ilie  Adams 
Express  Co,  (1S79),  93  111.  523, 
where  the  printed  conditions  on  the 
receipt  limited  the  carrier's  liability 
to  $50,  •*  unless  the  just  and  true 
value"  of  the  goods  **is  herein 
stated,"  and  here  the  Court  re- 
marked, ''It  is  a  proposition  so 
plain  it  will  not  be  controverted, 
that  defendant  can  claim  no  exemp- 
tion from  liability  for  the  loss  of 
the  goods  as  a  common  carrier, 
except  such  as  given  by  express 
contract  Neither  in  tlie  written 
nor  printed  part  of  the  receipt  is 
there  any  express  contract,  mak- 
ing exemptions  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fendant company.  *  *  But  ad- 
mitting the  conditions  in  the  re- 
ceipt were  nnderstandingly  assent- 
ed to  by  the  shippers  and  became  a 
binding  contract  between  the 
parties,  still  defendant  would  be 
liable  for  the  full  value  of  the  goods 
if  the  loss  was  owing  to  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany." In  this  case,  Shki,don, 
J.,  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion, 
following  the  lines  taken  by  him 
in  Oppenheimer  &  Co,  v.  U,  S, 
Express  Co, ,  supra .]  In  the  recent 
cased  Chicago  &  N  IV.  A'y,  Co, 
T.  Chapman f  decided  May  I4, 1S90, 
the  Supreme  Court  say:  ''We  are 
not  unmindful  that  a  contrary  rule 
has  been  announced  by  courts  of 
the  highest  respectability,  and 
among  them  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  respect  we  entertain 
for  the  very  learned  and  eminent 
tribunals  which  have  thus  held,  we 
are  so  strongly  committed  to  the 
doctrine  before  announced  that  we 
feel  compelled  to  adhere  to  the  rule 
so  long  and  firmly  established  in 


tills  State.  And  notwithstanding 
the  persuasive  weight  of  tlic  rul- 
iugs  of  these  eminent  tribunals, 
audofUie  reasons  given  for  their 
decisions,  we  are  still  satisfied  that 
the  rule  laid  down  in  this  State  i:o 
based  upon  sound  reason  and  a  wise 
public  policy,  and  is  also  supported 
by  the  decided  weight  of  authority . ' ' 
The  rule  followcil  is  stated  t«/  be 
that  the  carrier  **  may  not  exempt 
himself  from  liability  for  damages 
resulting  from  the  gross  negligence 
or  wilful  misconduct  of  himself  or 
his  servants,*'  and  this  rule  is  held 
to  apply  to  a  stipulation  as  to 
value. 

[In  Indiana  the  question  was 
raised  in  the  case  of  Rosenfeld  v. 
The  Peoria,  D.  6f  E,  RK.  Co, 
(1885),  103  Ind.  121,  where  blanks 
in  the  bill  of  lading  were  filled  up 
with  characters  almost  illegible, 
but  which  on  being  interpreted 
meant  '*  Leaks  and  outs  excepted, 
f 20  railroad  valuation.*'  Tliiswas 
followed  by  a  statement  thus,  *'  in 
the  event  of  loss  or  damage  under 
the  provisions  of  this  agrecnic::t. 
the  value  or  cost  at  the  point  of 
shipment  shall  govern  the  settle- 
ment of  the  same. '  *  The  company 
contended  that  its  liability  was 
limited  to  $20.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  it  is  said :  "If  they  may 
contract  against  all  liability  for 
loss  by  means  other  than  their  own 
negligence  or  fraud,  of  course  they 
may  contract  for  the  amount  of  re- 
covery in  such  cases.  But  in  case 
of  a  loss  through  their  negligence 
or  fraud,  the  same  reasons,  at  first 
view,  would  seem  to  exist  against 
contracts  limiting  the  amount  of  re- 
covery as  exist  against  contracts  for 
total  exemption.  *  *  If  witliout 
any  representation  of  value  by  the 
shipper,  or  a  request  of  him  for  a 
statement  of  value,  and  without  no- 
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tice  and  contract,  and  a  valnable  con- 
sideration, the  carrier  should  place 
a  value  upon  the  articles  received 
for  carriage,  thatwonld  not  bind 
the  shipper.  In  such  case,  he  would 
clearly  have  the  right  to  recover 
the  full  value  of  the  articles  lost  by 
the  carrier.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  reduced 
rates,  tlie  shipper  should  place  a 
value  upon  the  articles  for  carriage, 
or  if  by  any  kind  of  artifice  he 
should  induce  the  carrier  to  place  a 
lower  value  upon  the  articles,  and 
thus  get  seduced  rates,  it  seems  to 
be  settled  by  the  weight  of  authority 
that  he  could  not  recover  beyond 
the  value  so  fixed  by  him,  or  the 
value  which  by  deceit  he  caused  the 
carrier  to  fix.  *  *  That  carriers 
may,  by  fixing  value,  limit  this 
common  law  liability,  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  shipper  had  some 
kind  of  knowledge  of  such  fixing 
of  value,  and  for  a  sufficient  con- 
sideration consented  thereto,  or  that 
his  statements  or  conduct  justified 
the  carrier  in  so  fixing  the  value." 
The  Adams  Express  Co.  v.  Harris^ 
ei  al,  ( 1889),  120  Ind.  73  to  the  same 
effect. 

[The  public  laws  of  Iowa  relat- 
ing to  Railroads  (Rev.  Stat  1888), 
provide:  "2007,  No  contract,  re- 
ceipt, rule,  or  regulation,  shall  ex- 
empt any  corporation  engaged 
in  transporting  persons  or  property 
by  railway  firom  liability  of  a  com- 
mon carrier,  or  carrier  of  passen- 
gers, which  would  exist  had  no 
contract,  receipt,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion, been  made  or  entered  into." 
By  section  3371,  the  above  provis- 
ion is  applied  to  warehousemen 
and  common  carriers.  The  case  of 
Hart  V.  ne  Chicago  6fN.  IV.  Ry. 
Co.  (1886),  69  Iowa  485,  was  decid- 
ed under  this  clause,  the  contract 
of  carriage  limiting  the  company's 


liability  to  one  hundied  doUats  per 
hofse.  Rbsd,  J.,  there  says: 
"  Whether  a  o^mmon  carrier,  in 
the  abeenoe  of  any  statute  rertiict- 
ing  his  powers  in  that  reelect,  can. 
by  rule,  regulation  or  oontzactv 
limit  his  liability  for  the  property 
received  by  him  for  carriage,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discns- 
sion,  and  there  is  great  oooflict  in 
the  decision  of  the  oooxts  on  the 
question.  We  have  no  ncmainfti, 
,  however,  in  this  case,  to  enter  into 
that  question.  No  one  wonld  ques- 
tion that  in  the  absence  of  a  con- 
tract limiting  the  amomnt  of  his 
liability,  the  shipper  would  be  en- 
titled,  in  case  of  the  destractton  or 
injury  of  the  pioperty  under  socfa 
circumstancea  as  that  the  carrier 
was  liable  for  the  loss,  to  rBoo?er 
full  compensation  for  injuries  sua- 
tained.  The  statute  quoted  above 
prohibits  the  making  of  any  con- 
tract tiiat  would  exempt  him  fiom 
the  liability  of  a  common  carrier 
which  would  eziat  if  no  contract, 
rule  or  regulation  existed.  If  the 
statute  is  applicable  to  a  contract 
in  which  the  undeistanding  is  to 
transport  the  pioperty  fiom  this 
State  into  another  State  or  territay 
of  the  United  Statea,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  we  think,  that  the  proria- 
ion.ofthe  contract^  in  questicm,  by 
which  it  waa  sought  to  limit  the 
liability  of  defendant  for  the  horsea 
to  an  amount  less  than  the  actnal 
value  of  the  property,  is  repugnant 
to  its  provisions,  and  consequently 
invalid."  To  the  same  effect, 
McCunev.  The B.,  C  R.  6f  N.  R. 
Co.  (1879),  52  Iowa  600. 

In  Kansas^  the  carrier  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  actual  value  of 
gooda  lost  by  his  own  n^ligenoe : 
Kansas  CUy,  S.J.  &  C  B.  RR.  Co. 
v.5i9ii^5iMi(i883),3oKan.645.  The 
Court  adopts  in  this  case  the  rea- 
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sontng  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
DiFlrict  of  Columbia  in  Gait  v. 
Adams  Express  Co.,  supra,  and 
adds,  "While  the  provision  in  a 
bill  of  lading;  or  contract  between 
the  shipper  and  the  carrier,  that  the 
latter  will  not  be  liable  beyond  a 
certain  sum  expressed  in  the  con- 
tract, may  be  valid  to  limit  the  lia- 
bility of  the  carrier  as  an  insurer, 
a  condition  of  this  character  which 
seeks  to  cover  the  negligence  of  the 
carrier  is  void." 

In  Kentucky,  the  same  rule  has 
been  followed  :  Orndorffy,  Adams 
Express  Co.  (1S67),  3  Bush.  (Ky.) 

[In  Little  et  al  v.  Boston  & 
Maine  RR.  (1876),  66  Me.  239, 
the  Court  say:  •'When  the  article 
is  of  an  extraordinary  or  unusual 
value  the  carrier  would  well  be  en- 
titled to  a  higher  rate  of  compen- 
sation, inasmuch  as  he  might  be 
reasonably  held  to  a  greater  degree 
of  care.  *  *  It  seems  that  com- 
mon carriers  may  limit  their  lia- 
bility by  notice  brought  home  to 
the  owner  ol  goods  before,  or  at 
the  time  of  their  delivery,  and  ex- 
pressly or  impliedl}-  assented  to 
by  him." 

[The  case  Brehme  v.  Adams 
Express  Co,  (1866),  25  Md.  328, 
shows  that  in  that  State  a  carrier 
may  by  special  contract  limit  the 
amount  of  his  liability,  for  there 
the  Court  said,  **The  receipt  exe- 
cuted by  the  appellee  [the  com- 
pany] and  accepted  by  the  appel- 
lant, constituted  the  contract  be- 
tween the  parties  and  both  upon 
reason  and  authority,  they  are 
bound  by  its  terms.  The  contents 
and  value  of  the  parcel  were  not 
disclosed  to  the  appellee,  and  it  was 
expressly  agreed  that  its  value  was 
fifty  dollars.  Like  in  a  valued 
policy  of  insurance,  to  which  the 


contract  in  question  is  analogous, 
the  amount  of  risk  assumed  by  the 
appellee  was  fixed  by  tlic  agree- 
ment, and  must,  in  case  of  loss,  be 
the  measure  of  the  appellant's  re- 
covery." 

In  Massachusetts,  the  rule  is  in 
direct  acconlance  with  that  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court:  Squire  v.  New  York  Cen- 
tral RR.  Co.  (1867),  98  Mass.  239; 
Graves  v.  Lake  Shore  6f  M.  S, 
RR.  Co.  (1884),  137  Id.  33.  In  the 
latter  case  the  Court  (Morton,  C. 
J.)  say:  *'The  plaintiffs  volunta- 
rily entered  into  the  contract  with 
the  defendant;  no  advantage  was 
taken  of  them  ;  they  deliberately 
represented  tlie  value  of  the  goods 
[high  wines]  to  be  {20  per  barrel. 
The  compensation  for  carriage  was 
fixed  upon  this  value ;  tlie  defend- 
ant is  injured  and  tlie  plaintiffs  are 
benefited  by  this  valuation,  if  it  can 
now  be  denied.  The  plaintiffiican- 
not  recover  a  larger  sum  without 
violating  their  own  agreement.  Al- 
though one  of  the  indirect  efiects 
of  such  a  contract  is  to  limit  the 
extent  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
carrier  for  the  negligence  of  his 
servants,  this  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  contract.  We  cannot  see  that 
any  considerations  of  a  sound  pub- 
lic policy  require  that  such  con- 
tracts should  be  held  invalid,  or 
that  a  person  who  in  such  contract 
fixes  a  value  upon  his  goods  which 
he  entrusts  to  the  carrier,  should 
not  be  bound  by  his  valuation." 
These  cases  were  expressly  affirmed 
in  Hill  V.  Boston,  H.  T.  &  IV. 
RR.  Co.  (1887),  144  Mass.  284. 

[In  Michigan,  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (ed.  1882,  pages  843,  879),  pro- 
vide :  **  i  3328,  Any  railroad  com- 
pany organized  under  this  act,  re- 
ceiving freight  for  transportation, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
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I)c  subject  to  the  liabiUties  of  com- 
mon carriers,  except  as  liercio 
otheru'ise  providetl ;  but  no  com- 
pany shall  be  suffered  to  lessen  or 
abrklge  its  common  law  liability  as 
a  common  carrier,  unless  by  an 
agreement  to  be  signed  by  both 
parties  thereto." 

"  {  34iS-  That  no  railroad  com- 
pany shall  be  permitted  to  change 
its  common  law  liability  as  a  com- 
mon carrier,  by  any  contract,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  except  by  a 
written  contract,  none  of  which 
shall  be  printed,  which  shall  be 
signed  by  the  owner  or  shipper  of 
the  goods  or  property  to  be  carried. '  * 
ThiB  last  provision  is  contained  in 
ch.  92,  of  Howell's  Annotated 
SUtntes  (ed.  1883,  page  879),  and 
from  its  heading  would  seem  to  ap- 
ply to  Railroad  Companies  in  gen- 
eral, and  not  like  the  previous  sec- 
tion to  those  organized  under  the 
Statute  therein  referred  to.  The 
section  is  headed  "Liability  of 
Railroad  Companies  as  Common 
Carriers." 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court 
is  apparently  in  accord  with  the 
principal  case,  intimating,  how- 
ever, that  an  agreement  made  in 
good  faith  to  liquidate  the  damages 
recoverable  in  case  of  loss  through 
the  carrier's  negligence,  would  be 
enforced.  In  MouUon  v.  St,  /\iu/, 
M,  6f  M,  Ry.  Co,  (1883),  31  Minn. 
85,  that  Court  said:  ''The  same 
reasons  which  forbid  that  a  com- 
mon carrier  should,  even  by  ex- 
press contract,  be  absolved  from 
liability  for  his  own  negligence, 
stand  also  in  the  way  of  any  arbi- 
trary preadjustment  of  the  measure 
of  damages,  where  the  carrier  is 
partially  relieved  from  such  liabil- 
ity. It  would  indeed  be  absurd  to 
say  that  the  requirement  of  the  law 
as  to  such  responsibility  of  the  car- 


rier is  absolute,  and  cannot  be  laid 
aside,  even  by  the  agreement  of  the 
|)arties,  but  that  one-half  or  three- 
fourtlis  of  this  burden,  which  the 
law  compels  tlie  carrier  to  bear, 
may  be  laid  aside,  by  means  of  a 
contract  limiting  the  recovery  of 
damages  to  one-half  or  one-fourth 
of  the  known  value  of  the  property. 
This  would  be  mere  evasion,  which 
would  not  be  tolerated.  Yet  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  contracting 
parties  may  not,  in  good  &ith, 
agree  upon  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty presented  for  transportation, 
or  fairly  liquidate  the  damages 
recoverable  in  aooordance  with  the 
supposed  value.  Such  an  agree- 
ment would  not  be  an  abrog^oo 
ofthe  requirements  of  the  law,  but 
only  the  application  of  the  law  as 
it  is,  by  the  parties  themselves,  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case.  But  that  the  requirements 
ofthe  law  be  not  evaded,  and  its 
purposes  frustrated,  contracts  of 
this  kind  should  be  closely  scruti- 
nized." 

[In  this  case,  the  general  regula- 
tion attached  to  the  contract,  pro- 
vided that  the  company  should  not 
be  liable  beyond  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  head  on  horses  and  valu- 
able live-stock,  except  by  special 
agreement  This  clause,  the  Court 
stated,  "b  plainly  opposed  to  the 
law  as  established,  so  fiu*  as  regards 
the  negligence  of  the  carrier.  As 
a  regulation,  it  is,  therefore,  of  no 
effect.  The  law  declares  that  the 
carrier  shall  be  liable  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  value  of  the  property, 
although  there  be  no  special  agree- 
ment." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missis- 
sippi has  recently  passed  upon  the 
question  under  consideration,  tak- 
ing its  stand  in  direct  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  principal 
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i:  Southern  Express  Co.  v. 
Seide,  S.  Ct.  Miss.,  June  2,  1890. 
The  Court  say  in  this  case  :  *'  Stip- 
ulations in  contracts  with  common 
carriers  of  similar  import  with  that 
lander  consideration  have  frequently 
been  presented  to  the  Courts  for  de- 
cision, and  it  is  very  generally 
held  that  their  effect  is  to  exempt 
the  carrier  from  a  greater  responsi- 
bility, only  when  the  loss  occurs 
without  the  negligence  or  fault  of 
the  carrier ;  x  but  where  the  loss 
springs  from  negligence,  the  full 
value  may  be  recovered,  notwith- 
standing the  stipulation .  * '  To  the 
same  effect  are  the  earlier  cases  of 
Southern  Express  Co.  v.  Moon 
(1863),  39  Miss.  822.  and  Chicago^ 
St.  L.  &  N.  O.  RR.  Co.  V.  Abels 
(1883),  60  Id.  1017. 

In  Missouri,  the  question  under 
discussion  was  considered  in  Har- 
vey V.  Terre  Haute  &  L  RR. 
Co.  (1881),  74  Mo.  538,  where  the 
Court  said:  '*We  do  not  regard  a 
a  contract  limiting  a  right  of  recov- 
ery to  a  sum  expressly  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties  as  representing  the 
true  value  of  the  property  shipped, 
as  a  contract  in  any  degree  exempt- 
ing the  carrier  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  its  own  negligence.  Such  a 
contract  fairly  entered  into,  leaves 
the  carrier  responsible  for  its  neg- 
ligence, and  simply  fixes  the  rate  of 
freight  and  liquidates  the  damages. 
This  we  think  it  is  competent  for 
the  carrier  to  do." 

[In  the  more  recent  case  of  Mc- 
Fadden  v.  The  Missouri  Pacific 
Ry.  Co.  (1887),  92  Mo.  343,  the  bill 
of  lading  stipulated  that  thedefcncU 
ant  should  not  be  liable  for  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  per  head 
for  the  mules,  which  were  carried 
•at  a  reduced  rate.  Here  Ray,  J., 
after  commenting  upon  and  exam- 
ining/Air/ v.  Petinsylvania  RR., 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 50. 


supra,  Mouiton  v.  .St.  Paul  M.  i^ 
M.  Ry.  Co.,  supra,  and  ('.  .V.  Ex- 
press Co.  V.  Backmau,  infra,  re- 
marks: "Even  under  the  rule  de- 
clared in  tlie  former  \Hart  \. 
Pennsylvania']  class  of  decisions, 
tliese  provisions  thus  employed 
and  resorted  to  by  common  car- 
riers to  restrict  their  liability, 
are  to  be  tested  by  their  fair- 
ness, justice  and  reasonableness. 
*  *  The  re<luce<l  rate,  if  such  it 
was,  was  the  consideration  for  the 
exemption  from  liability  be)ond 
the  one  hundred  dollars,  even  in 
case  of  injury  and  loss  from  the  de> 
fendant's  negligence.*'  In  distin- 
guishing the  case  from  Hart  v. 
Pennsylvania  RR.,\ie  says:  "In 
[that  case]  *  *  tlic  <iiscussion 
was  had  upon  the  terms  of  the  bill 
of  lading  aloue,  and  as  tlie  Court 
say,  *  without  any  evidence  upon 
the  subject,  and  especially  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  tlie  con- 
trary,' and  under  the  qualifications 
it  contains,  we  cannot  regard  it  as 
controlling  authority  in  a  case 
where  the  evidence  clearly  siiows 
absence  of  rednced  or  lower  rate, 
or  any  graduation  of  compensa- 
tion to  the  valuation.  On  the  one 
hand  it  may  be,  as  is  there  said,  un- 
just, unreasonable,  and  repugnant 
to  sound  principles  of  fair  dealing, 
for  the  ship|>cr  to  rcai>  the  l)cncfits 
of  a  contract,  by  which  he  secures 
a  lower  rate  than  the  carrier  nni;lit 
reasonably  charge  for  the  service 
rendered,  if  tliere  l>e  jio  loss,  and 
to  repudiate  it  in  case  of  loss. 
Where  the  shipper  procures  the 
lawful  rates  of  the  carrier  to  be  re- 
duces 1  in  express  consideration  of 
the  agrcctl  .value,  uptMi  which  the 
compcns:ition  is  based,  he  is,  under 
numerous  authorities,  '  '  held 
to  be  estopped  to  say  the  value  is 
greater  when  the  loss  occurs.     On 
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the  other  hand,  it  would,  we  tliink, 
be  no  less  unfair,  unreasonable  and 
unjust  that  tlie  carrier,  witliout  any 
sacrifice  of  his  iutcrests,  or  lawful 
demands,  or  diminution  of  his  law- 
ful charges,  should  secure,  without 
any  consideration  therefor,  such 
important  advantages  and  release 
of  liability  to  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  subjected  under  the 
law." 

[Tlie  Compiled  SUtntes  of  Ne- 
braska (ed.  1889)  provide— "  Sec. 
III.  Any  railroad  company  receiv- 
ing freight  for  transportation  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  as 
common  carriers.  And  whenever 
two  or  more  railroads  are  con- 
nected together,  the  company  own- 
ing either  of  said  roads  receiving 
freight  to  be  transported  to  any 
place  on  the  line  of  either  of  the 
roads  so  connected  shall  be  liable 
as  common  carriers  for  the  de- 
livery of  such  freight  to  the  con- 
signee of  said  freight,  in  the  same 
order  in  which  such  freight  was 
shipped.'* 

[Ch.  72,  Id.  page  628,  provides, 
"  Sbc.  5,  No  notice  either  express 
or  implied,  shall  be  held  to  limit 
the  liabilities  of  any  railroad  com- 
pany as  common  carriers,  unless 
they  shall  make  it  appear,  that  such 
limitation  was  actually  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  opposite 
party  and  assented  to  by  him  or 
them,  in  express  terms,  before  such 
limitation  shall  take  effect.'* 

[In  Article  XI.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  State  it  is  provided, 
inUr  alia,  by  Sec.  4,  "The  lia- 
bility of  railroad  corporations  as 
common  carriers,  shall  never  be 
limited."  In  The  Atchison  6f  Ne- 
braska RR.  Co.  V.  Washburn  6f 
Leihy  (1876),  5  Neb.  117,  the  Court 
held  an  ag^reenicnt  limiting  the  car- 


rier's liability  to  be  "in  violation 
of  law  and  against  public  policy," 
and  could  "not  lessen  the  plain- 
tiflTs  responsibility  as  common  car- 
rier, nor  remove  its  liability  for 
negligence  of  its  servants.** 

[Two  cases  have  very  recently 
been  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Hampshire  upon  this  ques- 
tion, Duniley  v.  Boston  &  M.  RR.^ 
July  26,  1890 ;  and  Durgin  v.  Am- 
erican Express  O.,  July  25,  1890; 
they  follow  the  rule  as  laid  down  in 
Hart  V.  Pennsylvania  RR.  Co.^ 
subra. 

[In  New  Jersey,  the  rule  as  laid 
down  in  Hart  v.  Pennsylvania  RR, 
Co. ,  supra,  is  followed :  The Lydiam 
Monarch  (1885).  D.  Ct,  D.  N.  J., 
23  Fed.  Repr.  298. 

[The  question  was  raised  in  New 
York,  in  the  case  oiMagnin  et  al. 
V.  Dinsmore  (1874),  56  N.  Y.  168, 
where  the  receipt  contained,  inter 
alia,  the  following  clause :  "  It  is 
further  agreed,  and  is  part  of  the 
consideration  of  this  contract,  that 
the  Adams  Express  Company  are 
not  to  be  held  liable  or  lesponsiUe 
for  the  property  herein  mentioned 
for  any  loss  or  damage  arising  from 
the  dangers  of  railroad,  ocean, 
steam,  or  river  navigation,  leakage, 
fire,  or  from  any  cause  whatever, 
unless  specially  insured  by  them 
and  so  specified  in  this  receipt; 
which  insurance  shall  constitute 
the  limit  of  the  liability  of  the 
Adams  Express  Company  in  any 
event ;  and  if  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty above  described  is  not  stated 
by  the  shipper,  the  holder  hereof 
will  not  denumd  of  the  Adams  Ex- 
press Company  a  sum  exceeding 
fifty  dollars  for  the.  loss  or  deten- 
tion of,  or  damage  to  the  property 
aforesaid."  Johnson,  J.,  who  de- 
livered the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
said;  "The   first   question    which 
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\  in  this  ca5:e  is  as  to  the  uicau- 
ing  of  the  contract  umicr  which 
the  plaiatifTs  claim  to  recover 
against  the  defeiulants ;  for  it  is  no 
longer  open  to  qnestion,  in  this 
State,  that  in  the  absence  of  fraud 
or  imposition,  the  rights  of  carrier 
and  shipper  are  controlled  by  con- 
tract, in  ^Tiling,  delivered  to  the 
shipper  by  the  carrier,  at  the  time 
of  the  receipt  of  property  for  trans- 
portation." But  in  concluding  he 
adds,  **  The  terms  of  these  contracts 
are  very  much  under  the  c<introl  of 
the  carriers,  and  tliey  nuiy  justly 
be  required  to  express  in  plain 
terms  the  entire  exemption  for 
which  they  stipulate.  *  '  If  it 
be  desired  lo  cover  losses  by  neg- 
ligence, it  is  nut  too  much  to  say 
that  the  puqyisc  must  be  clearly 
expressed."  'Hie  next  carje  in 
which  this  question  wiis  raised,  was 
Sieers  v.  77/r  J  Aver  pool  ^  Xciv  Ymk 
and  Philadelphia  Steamship  Co, 
(1S74),  57  Id.  I,  which  directly  fol- 
lowed the  ruling  of  the  Court  in 
Belger  v.  Dinsmore,  infra.  In 
Westcott  ei  al.  v.  Fargo,  President ^ 
etc,  (1875),  61  Id.  542,  the  Court  re- 
ferring to  the  cases  above  mention- 
ed, said  :  "  This  point  must  now  l>e 
regarded  as  settled  by  recent  decis- 
ions in  this  Court  [The  Commis- 
sion of  Appeals]  and  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  result  of  these 
cases  is,  that  it  is  lawful  for  a  car- 
rier to  make  such  a  contract  as  was 
entered  into  in  tlie  present  case, 
exempting  him  from  liability  an<l 
that  he  may,  by  clear  and  distinct 
expressions^  relieve  himself  from 
losses  occasioned  by  his  own  negli- 
gence. On  the  other  hand,  general 
words,  '  such  as  that  he  will  not  l)e 
liable  for  loss,*  or  detention,  or 
damage,'  are  not  to  Ix:  construcfi  to 
extend  to  losses,  etc.,  occasione<l 
by  negligence."]    In  Magnin    v. 


Pi  us  mot  c  i*N77  .  70  M.  ^  10.  Allex, 
J..  sa\s:  "The  act  \\hiih  will  de- 
prive of  the  bcucLt  of  a  contract 
for  a  limited  li:;bilit y  fairly  made, 
must  be  an  a^innative  act  of  wrong 
doin.v;,  m.-t  mcrciy  oriMuary  net:lect 
in  the  course  o(  tlie  bailment.  It 
need  not  necc.-sarily  be  intentional 
wrong  <loi:ig,  but  the  mere  omis- 
sion of  onliuary  care  in  the  safe 
keeping  and  carriage  of  the  goo<ls 
i^i  not  tlie  misfeasance  inten<led  by 
the  authorities." 

[To  the  dame  effevl  i-*  the  earlier 
case  iy^  Belger  v.  Dinsuwre  MS72), 
51  Id.  166,  where  the  receipt  j^ivcn 
limited  the  defenilant's  liability  to 
fifty  dollars  unless  otherwise  ex- 
pressed, and  tlic  C(»urt  held  that 
"  a  party  accepting  smli  an  instni- 
nient  *  *  <lec lares  his  .xsrxnt  by 
such  acceptance,  to  Uiose  terms 
and  conditions." 

[In  North  Carolina,  the  rule  is 
establishe<l  that  a  conmion  carrier 
being  an  insurer  against  all  losses 
and  damages,  except  those  occur- 
ring from  tlie  act  of  God  or  the 
public  enemy,  may  by  s!)ecial 
notice  brought  to  tlie  knowledge  of 
the  owner  of  gixxls  ilcliveretl  for 
transportation,  or  by  contract,  re- 
strict his  liability  as  an  insurer, 
where  tlicre  is  no  nc;j;ligence  on 
his  part.  He  ctinnot  by  contract 
even  limit  his  responsibility  for  loss 
or  damage  resulting  from  his  want 
of  the  due  exercise  ot  ordinary 
care.  A  contract  restrictiiig  the 
liability  of  Uie  carrier  must  be 
reasonable,  and  not  calculated  to 
ensnare  or  defraud  the  other  {)arty. 
Capehart  v.  ,Seaboard  (2f  f^oanoke 
A'A*.  Co.  (1S79),  81  N.  C.  43«S.  Here 
the  bill  of  lading  stipulated  that  in 
case  of  any  claim  for  damages  to 
the  articles  mentioned  therein,  tlic 
extent  of  such  damat^c  should  be 
adjusted   before  the  removal  from 
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the  stntion,  and  claim  therefor 
uiade  in  thirty  days,  and  the  Court 
held  it  unreasounblc.  In  every 
case,  tlie  restriction  must  be  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  consignor, 
and  a  restriction  in  a  bill  of  lading 
}.'iven  at  tlie  time  of  the  delivery'  of 
the  goods,  and  received  by  theshii>- 
per  without  remonstrance  or  ob- 
jection, is  equivalent  to  an  express 
contract:  Whitehead  v.  IVilming- 
ion  &  Weldon  RR  Co.,  87  N.  C. 
255.  In  Weinberg  v.  Albemarle 
6f  Raleigh  RR,  Co,  (1884),  91  Id. 
31,  the  Court  said,  '*  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing was  evidence  of  a  contract  be- 
tween the  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
and  tlie  former  is  bound  by  all  the 
stipulations  therein  that  were  law- 
ful and  did  not  contravene  public 
policy  in  respect  to  common  car- 
riers." 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  is  in 
full  accord  with  the  Pennsylvania 
cases.  The  question  under  consid- 
eration arose  in  U.  S.  Express  Co. 
V.  Backman  (1875),  28  Ohio  St. 
144,  where  the  Court  said:  ''The 
Ohio  cases  hereinbefore  cited  make 
it  clear  that  Common  carriers  can- 
not, by  contract,  exempt  them- 
selves from  liability  for  full  damages 
for  a  loss  occasioned  by  their  own 
negligence  or  that  of  their  servants. 
No  more  can  they  legally  stipulate 
for  a  partial  exemption  from  lia- 
bility caused  by  like  negligence. 
Tlie  public  policy  that  avoids  a 
contract  for  total  exemption;  will 
hold  a  contract  void  that  provides 
for  partial  exemption  in  such  case. 
The  fact  that  by  reason  of  such  con- 
tract tlie  carrier  undertook  the 
transportation  of  the  goods  for  a  di- 
minished reward  will  avail  him 
nothing.*' 

[The  General  Statutes  (ed.  1882, 
p.  389)  of  South  Carolina  provide 
— "Sec.  1333.    No  public  notice 


or  declaration  shall  limit  or  in  any 
wise  affect  the  liability  at  common 
law  of  any  public  common  carriers 
for  or  in  respect  of  any  goods  to  be 
carried  and  conveyed  by  them ;  but 
they  shall  be  liable,  as  at  common 
law,  to  answer  for  the  loss  of  or  in- 
jury to  any  articles  and  goods  de- 
livered to  them  for  transportation, 
any  public  notice  or  dedaration  by 
them  made  and  given  contrary 
thereto  or  in  anywise  limiting  such 
liability  notwithstanding.**  Under 
this  section  the  case  of  PiedmotU 
Manufacturing  Company  V.  Colum- 
bia &  Greenville  RR.  Co,  {1882), 
19  S.  C.  353,  held  "that  common 
carriers  in  this  State  cannot  limit 
their  common  law  responsibility  by 
any  *  *  special  contract  for  or 
in  respect  of  any  goods  to  be  car- 
ried by  them." 

In  Tennessee^  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  contracts  containing  a 
stipulated  yalnation  has  recently 
been  elaborately  considered  in  the 
ca^oilumisviUe &  N.  RR.  Co.  v. 
'Wynne,  S.  Ct.  Tenn.,  Jan.  2,  189a 
After  stating  the  general  rule  that 
"  common  carriera  may  limit  their 
liability  by  special  contract,  provid- 
ed always,  that  such  limitation  shall 
not  operate  to  exempt  them  (rem  the 
consequences  of  their  own  negli- 
gence, or  that  of  their  servants," 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  this 
case  goes  on  to  say :  "  Is  the  limi- 
tation in  the  contract  before  us 
witliin  the  prohibition  of  this 
eminently  just  and  generally  ac- 
cepted principle?  Manifestly  the 
stipulation  does  not  contemplate 
total  exemption  from  liability; 
it  only  provides  for  partial  or 
limited  exemption.  Upon  that  di»- 
tinction,  the  nice  and  important 
question  arises,  can  a  stipulation  of 
the  latter  character  stand  before  the 
law  when  one  of  the  former  kind 
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cannot?  Or,  to  state  the  same 
question  differently »  and  so  as  to 
apply  it  more  directly  to  the  facts 
of  this  case,  tlic  rule  of  law  being 
estat)lislied,  as  we  have  seen  it  is, 
that  til's  defendant  company  could 
not  lawfully  have  contracted  with 
the  plaintiff  tliat  it  would  in  no 
event  be  liable  for  any  part  of  the 
value  of  the  mare,  if  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, can  the  limitation  of  its 
liability  to  f  100  be  upheld  in  tlie 
courts,  if  it  should  appear  that  her 
death  resulted  from  tlie  negligence 
of  the  company,  and  that  she  was 
in  fact  worth  eight  times  tliat 
amount,  as  the  jury  found  her  to  be  ? 
We  unhesitatingly  answer,  *No.* 
The  carrier  cannot  by  contract  ex- 
cuse itself  from  liability  for  the 
-whole  nor  any  part  of  a  loss 
brought  about  by  its  negligence. 
To  our  minds  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  two  kinds  of  stipulation 
— that  providing  for  total,  and  that 
providing  for  partial,  exemption 
from  liability  for  the  consequences 
of  the  carrier *s  negligence — stand 
upon  the  same  ground,  and  must  be 
tested  by  the  same  principles.  If 
one  can  be  enforced,  the  other  can  ; 
if  either  be  invalid,  both  must  be 
held  to  be  so,  the  same  considera- 
tions of  public  policy  operating  in 
each  case.  With  great  deference 
for  those  who  may  differ  with  us, 
we  think  it  entirely  illogical  and 
unreasonable  to  say,  that  tlie  car- 
rier may  not  absolve  itself  from 
liability  for  the  whole  value  of 
property  lost  or  destroyed  through 
its  negligence,  but  that  it  may  ab- 
solve itself  from  responsibility 
for  one-half,  three-fourths,  seven- 
eighths,  nine-tenths,  or  ninety- 
hundredths  of  the  loss  so  occasion- 
ed. With  great  unanimity  the  auth- 
orities say  that  it  cannot  do  the  for- 
mer.    If  allowed  to  do  the  latter,  it 


may  thereby  substantially  evade 
and  nullily  the  law,  which  says  it 
shall  not  do  tlie  former,  and  in  tliat 
way  do  indirectly  what  it  is  forbid- 
den to  do  directly.  We  hold  that  it 
can  do  neither.  The  requirement 
of  the  law  has  ever  been,  and  w 
now,  that  the  common  carrier  sliall 
be  diligent  and  careful  in  the  trans- 
portation of  its  freight,  and  public 
policy  forbids  that  it  sliall  tlirow  off 
that  obligation  by  stipulation  for 
exemption  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
the  consequences  of  its  negligent 
acts.  This  view  is  sustained  by 
sound  reason,  and  also  by  the 
weight  of  autliority.'*  The  Court 
attempts,  however,  in  a  sulyscquent 
portion  of  tlie  opinion,  to  distin- 
guish til  is  case  from  Hart  v.  Penn- 
sylvania RR,  Co.  (1SS4),  112  U.  S. 
331 ,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  latter 
case  "  there  wasan  agreed  valuation 
stated  in  the  contract  as  tlie  basis 
of  the  carrier's  charges  and  respon- 
sibility, and  the  Court  very  prop- 
erly held  that  in  such  cases,  the 
shipper  was  estopped  to  claim 
a  greater  sum  tlian  the  agreed 
valuation.  Though  evident  from 
the  reasoning  in  the  body  of  the 
opinion  in  the  Hart  Case,  which 
may  now  be  called  tlie  leading  case 
in  America,  the  Court  is  careful  to 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  decision 
is  based  alone  upon  the  ground 
above  stated."  The  stipulation  in 
the  Tennessee  case  was  as  follows : 
"And  it  is  further  agreed  that 
should  damage  occur  for  which 
[the  carrier]  may  be  liable,  the 
value  at  tlie  place  and  date  of 
shipment  shall  govern  the  settle- 
ment, in  which  the  amount  claim- 
ed shall  not  exceed  "  a  specified 
sum.  The  distinction  appears  to 
be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  no 
abatement  of  freight  charges  was 
made  in  consideration  of  this  stip- 
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Illation,  and  tlic  Court  intimates 
that,  bad  such  been  tlie  case,  it 
would  have  followed  the  niliug  in 
the  Hart  Case.  Such  a  course 
would,  however,  seem  inconsistent 
with  the  reasoning  just  quoted. 

The  Tennessee  Supreme  Court 
expressed  the  same  view  of  the  law 
in  Coward  v.  East  Tennessee^  y, 
&  G.  RR,  Co.  ( r 886),  i6Lea  225. 

[In  Texas,  tlie  Civil  Statutes 
(vol.  i,cd.'i888)  provide:  "Art. 
278,  Railroad  companies  and  other 
common  carriers  of  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise,  for  hine,  within 
this  State,  on  land,  or  in  boats  or 
vessels  on  the  waters  entirely 
witliin  the  body  of  this  State,  shall 
not  limit  or  restrict  their  liability 
as  it  exists  at  common  law,  by  any 
general  or  special  notice,  or  by  in- 
tertiu};  exceptions  in  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing or  memorandum  given  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  goods  for  trans- 
portation, or  in  any  other  manner 
whatever,  and  no  special  agree- 
ment marie  in  contravention  of  tlie 
foregoing  provisions  of  tliis  article 
shall  be  valid."  In  the  case  of  M* 
P.  Ry.  Co,  V.  Barnes  &  Co,  (1885), 
«  Texas  App.  C.  C.  507,  the  bill  oflad- 
ing  stipulated  that  in  the  event  of  tlie 
loss  of  the  property,  "the  value  or 
cost  of  the  same  at  the  point  of 
shipment  *'  should  govern  tlie  set- 
tlement, and  the  Court  gave  judg- 
ment for  the  market  value  of  the 
goods,  which  was  greater  than  the 
cost  of  the  same. 

[In  Vermont,  it  would  seem  that 
tlie  carrier  may  by  an  express  con- 
tract limit  his  liability.  "The  ex- 
press contract,"  says  Rkdfikld,  J., 
••ought,  perhaps,  to  be  very  clearly 
proved,  and  in  water  cnrriage  is 
usually  required  to  appear  in  the 
bill  of  ladin|T.  But  a  mere  general 
notice,  when  brought  to  tlie  know- 
ledge of  the  owner,  ought  not,  per- 


haps, to  have  that  effect,  unless 
there  is  very  clear  proof,  that  the 
owner  expressly  assented  to  that,  as 
forming  tlie  liasis  of  the  contxact : " 
Farmers  6f  Mechanics^  Bank  v. 
Champlin  Transportation  Co. 
(1851),  23  Vt.  186.  To  the  same 
effect,  Alann  et  al.  v.  Diehard ei  at ^ 
(1867),  40I1L  326. 

[The  question  of  the  right  of  a 
common  carrier  to  limit  his  liability 
is  provided  for  by  the  Code  of  Vir- 
ginia which  provides:  "Sec.  X296, 
No  agreement  made  by  a  common 
carrier  for  exemption  from  liability 
for  injury  or  loss  occasioned  by  his- 
own  neglect  or  misconduct,  shall 
be  valid."  The  case  of  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  RR,  Co.  (1875),  a6 
GratL  (Va.)  328,  further  supports 
the  doctrine  that  a  common  carrier 
cannot  by  express  contract  relieve 
himself  from  liability  in  any  de- 
gree from  want  of  care  or  faitlifol- 
ness  in  himself  or  his  agents. 

[In  Richmond  &  Danville  R. 
Co.  y.  Payne,  decided  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Appeals  of  Va., 
January  30,  1890,  there  was  a  spe- 
cial contract  in  the  bill  ofladingfor 
tlie  carriage  of  horses  at  a  reduced 
rate,  and  tlie  amount  to  be  claimed 
in  case  of  loss  was  limited  to  one 
hundred  dollars  a  horse.  The 
Court  said:  "There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  common  carrier  cannot  law- 
fully stipulate  for  exemption  ftoxa 
liability  for  the  consequences  of  hia 
own  negligence  or  that  of  his  ser- 
vants. *  *  But  that  is  not  the 
question  before  us.  The  question 
here  is  whether,  when  a  shipper 
signs  a  bill  of  lading,  not  exempt- 
ing the  carrier  from  liability  for 
the  negligence  of  himself  or  hia 
servants,  but  limiting  the  amount 
in  which  the  carrier  shall  be  liable, 
in  consideration  of  the  goods  being 
carried  at  reduced  rates,  such  a  con- 
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tract,  feirly  entered  into,  i»  valid 
and  binding ;  and  we  see  no  reason 
why,  when  its  tenns  are  just  and 
reasonable,  it  should  not  be.  The 
test  to  be  applied  in  all  such  cases 
is.  Was  tlie  contract  fairly  entered 
into,  and  are  its  terms  just  and 
reasonable  ? "  After  examining 
the  authorities  and  especially  Hart 
T.  Pennsylvania^  supra^  the  Conrt 
continued :  **  This  reasoning  [Hart 
V.  Pennsylvania'],  which  seems  to 
us  sound,  is  supported  by  numer- 
ous decisions  of  courts  of  the  high- 
est respectability,  and  is  decisive 
of  the  present  case.  * ' 

In  Wisconsin,  it  has  been  held 
that  the  carrier  cannot  by  special 
contract  limit  the  amount  of  his 
liability,  except  in  case  of  loss 
without  fault  upon  his  pait:  Black 
V.  Goodrich  Transportation  Co. 
(1882)  55  Wis.  319. 

The  Bnglish  case  of  Manchester ^ 
S.6f  L.Py,  Co,  V.  Brovm  (1883), 
L.  R.  8  App.  Cases,  703,  cited  by 
MiTCHEi.t,  J.,  in  his  dissenting 
-opinion ,  was  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  power  of  a  carrier  to  pro- 
tect himself  by  special  contract 
from  the  results  of  hi ;  and  his  ser- 
vants's  negligence,  and  was  decid- 
ed under  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act  of  1854  (17  and  18  Vict, 
c.  31,  sect.  7),  which  provided  that 
*' every  such  company  shall  be 
liable  for  Uie  loss  of  or  for  any  in- 
jury done  to  an}' horses,  cattle,  or 
other  animals,  or  to  any  articles, 
goods  or  things,  in  the  receiving, 
forwarding,  or  delivering  thereof, 
occasioned  by  the  neglect  or  de- 
fault of  such  company  or  its  ser- 
va*  ts,  notwithstanding  any  notice, 
condition,  or  declaration  made  and 
given  by  such  company  contrary 
thereto,  or  in  anywise  limiting  such 
liability ;  every  such  notice,  condi- 
tion, or  declaration  being  hereby 


declared  to  be  null  and  void :  Pro- 
vidc<l  always,  that  noUiing  herein 
contained  sliall  l>c  coustnied  i<>  pre- 
vent the  said  companies  from  mak- 
ing such  conditions  with  respect  to 
the  receiving,  forwarding  and  de- 
livering of  any  of  the  said  animals, 
articles,  goods,  or  tilings,  as  shall 
be  adjudged  by  the  Court  or  Judge 
before  whom  any  question  relating 
thereto  shall  be  tried  to  be  just  and 
reasonable.  ♦  »  »  Provided 
also,  that  no  special  contract  be- 
tween such  company  and  any  other 
parties  respecting  the  receiving, 
forwarding  or  delivering  of  any 
animals,  articles,  goods,  or  things 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  binding  upon 
or  affect  any  such  party  unless  the 
same  be  signed  by  him>  or  by  the 
person  delivering  such  animals, 
articles,  goods,  or  things  respec- 
tively for  carriage."  In  the  opin- 
ion of  I/>rd  Bi«ACKBURX,  however, 
the  view  is  expressed  that,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  Act,  a  carrier  might  by 
special  contract,  if  fair  and  reason- 
able, protect  himself  from  the  neg- 
ligence of  his  servants  (p.  709). 
The  Bnglish  authorities  on  thegeu- 
eral  question  are  fully  cited  in  this 
case,  and  in  Peek  v.  North  Sta/- 
fordshireRy,  Co,  (1863),  10  H.  I*. 

c.  473. 

[In  conclusion,  it  may  be  asked : 
Shall  an  agreed  valuation  limit  the 
common  law  liability?  and  if  so, 
how  far  shall  printed  or  other  no- 
tice of  the  terms  upon  which  the 
carrier  will  transport  tlie  goods,  be 
considered  as  agreed  to? 

[The  first  question  receives  a 
negative  answer  in  Colorado  (777-8). 
Districtof  Columbia  (779).  Illinois 
(779),  Iowa  (7S2)  by  SUitute,  Kan- 
sas (782),  Kentucky  (783),  Missis- 
sippi (784-5),  Nebraska  (786).  Ohio 
(788),  Pennsylvania  (766,  771), 
South  Carolina    (788).    Tennessee 
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(78S)  and  Texas  (790)  by  Statute: 
that  is,  in  twelve  States  and  one 
District.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  answers  this  first 
question  affirmatively  (774),  as  do 
the  Courts  of  Alabama  (775) ,  Arkan- 
sas (776),  California  (777)  by  the 
Civil  Code,  Connecticut  (778).  Da- 
kota (778)  under  the  Civil  Code, 
Georgia  (779)  under  the  Code,  In- 
diana (781),  Maine  (783),  Massa- 
chusetts (783),  Michigan  (783)  by 
Statute,  Minnesota  (784),  Missouri 
(785)1  New  Hampshire  (786),  New- 
Jersey  (786),  New  York  (786),  NorUi 
Carolina  (787),  Vermont  (790),  Vir- 
ginia (790),  and  Wisconsin  (791) : 
that  is,  twenty  other  States,  count- 
ing Dakota  as  two,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 
.  [So  that  the  greater  number  of 
jurisdictions,  as  well  as  tlie  better 
and  more  modem  reasons,  favor 
the  views  of  the  dissenting  judge  in 
the  principal  case.     This  renders 


an  examination  of  the  second  ques- 
tion of  greater  moment.  This 
second  question  growing  out  of  the 
first,  must  be  answered  negatively 
in  all  cases  where  the  agreed  valua- 
tion does  not  limit  the  damages. 
Where  the  first  question  is  answer- 
ed affirmatively,  the  second  does 
not  necessarily  receive  a  similar 
answer.  So  far  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  cases  have  brought  this  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  judges, 
or  tlie  statutes  have  provided,  there 
has  been  a  declaration  that  express, 
special  notice  shall  be  considered 
as  agreed  to,  in  California  {supra^ 
page  777),  Maine  {783),  New  York 
(786),  and  North  Carolina  (787); 
but  the  consignor  or  consignee,  is 
not  bound  by  notice,  nor  except  by 
his  express  agreement,  in  Dakota 
{supra,  page  778),  Georgia  (779), 
Michigan  (783),  Minnesota  (784)t 
Missouri  (785),  and  Vermont  (790)- 
JAMSS  C.  SSKXS&S. 
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!  Banks  and  Banking. 

77/^?  reslrictive  uidotsemaU  on  a  draft  left  with  a  bank  for  collec- 
tion, is  notice  to  the  bank  actually  making  the  collection  that  the 
first  bank  is  merely  an  agent  to  collect,  and  therefore  the  collecting 
bank  can  not  acquire  any  better  title  to  the  draft,  or  its  proceeds, 
than  the  first  bank  had  :  Peck  et  al.  v.  First  Nat.  Bank,  U.  S.  C.  Ct., 
^.  D.  N.  v.,  May  22,  1890. 

Bills  and  Notes. 

One  who  buys  a  promissory  note  made  for  a  valuable  consideration, 

payable  *•  to  the  order  of '*  and  fills  in  the  blank,  writing  his 

own  name  therein,  is  a  '*  subsequent  holder"  within  the  act  of  Con- 
gress determining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  approved  March  3,  1887,  as  corrected  by  the  act  of 
August  13,  18S8,  and  cannot  therefore  sue  thereon,  the  original 
holder  and  maker  being  in  the  State.  Such  a  note  is  in  effect  pay- 
able to  teirer :  Steel  v.  Rathlm7i\  U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  D.  Ore.,  May  23.  il  >o. 

Constitutional  Law. 

The  tfoxes,  in  wliich  bottles  of  whi.skey,  each  sealed  up  and  packed 
in  uncovered  wooden  boxes  furnished  by  the  express  company, 
marked  ••  To  be  returned,"  shipped  from  one  State  to  another,  are 
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the  ••  original  packages  "  and  not  the  bottles  :  ///  re  Harmou.  U.  S. 
C.  Ct..  N.  D.  Miss..  Aug.  6.  1S90. 

The  btiSifiess  of  running  Pullman  cars,  run  wholly  within  a  State. 
is  taxable  as  a  privilege :  GibsoPi  Co.  v.  Pullman  Smith  Car  Co.,  V. 
S.  C.  Ct..  W.  to.  Tenn..  April  28.  1890. 

The  trial  and  commitment  of  one  who  has  already  been  tried  and 
acquitted  of  the  same  offense  is  depriving  him  of  his  liberty  *•  with- 
out due  process  of  law**  within  the  meaning  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  :  Ex  parte  I- Inch ^ 
U.  S.  D.  Ct..  W.  D.  Mo..  June  23,  1890. 

Copyright. 

There  is  no  infringement  of  copyright  in  a  picture,  where  the  two 
are  dissimilar,  the  attitude,  general  expression,  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  figures  unlike,  and  different,  the  variations  be- 
ing more  than  colorable :  Munro  v.  Smith  et  at.,  U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  S.  D. 
N.  Y.,  May  5,  1890. 

Costs. 

The  costs  of  printing  the  bill,  subsequent  pleadings  and  other 
documents  in  a  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  can- 
not be  taxed,  there  being  no  rule,  and  the  fee-bill  (Section  823, 
Rev.  Stat.)  being  silent  thereon,  even  though  there  be  an  agreement 
between  counsel  to  tax  the  same :  Lee  v.  Simpson,  U.  S.  C.  Ct.. 
D.S.  C,  June  11,  1890. 

Crlminal  Law. 

One,  who  pleads  not  guilty,  and  is  put  upon  his  trial  for  a  felony, 
evidence  being  introduced  by  the  State,  and  the  case  adjourned  for 
the  trial  of  another,  and  the  jurj'  discharged  on  such  adjourned 
hearing  by  the  judge  on  the  ground  of  his  own  ill  health  without 
the  prisoner's  consent,  cannot  be  again  tried  for  the  same  offense, 
the  discharge  being  equivalent  to  an  acquittal :  Ex  parte  Utnch, 
U.  S.  D.  Ct.,  W.  D.  Mo.,  June  23,  1890. 

Fraudulent  Conveyance. 

A  Conz*evancc  of  land  by  a  debtor  to  his  wife  presumedly  in  sat- 
isfaction of  a  debt  due  by  him  to  her,  but  really  with  the  intention 
of  preser\-ing  it  from  his  creditors,  and  with  an  agreement  to  exe- 
cute a  mortgage  for  his  benefit,  is  void  :  Marshall  \.  Whitney  ctal., 
U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  D.  Ind.,  July  30.  1890. 

Injunction. 

foint  suit  for  an  injunction  will  not  be  sustained  where  persons 
have  been  separately  indicted  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
the  original  packages,  and  separately  enjoined  from  making  such 
sates,  even  though  thej'  are  agent  and  sub-agent  of  the  importer : 
Woolsteinetal.,  v.  Welch,  U.  S.  C.  Ct,  D.  Kans.,  July  ivS,  1S90. 

Insurance. 

An  action  lies  against  an  insurance  companj-  for  loss  by  fire 
where  it  has  brought  action  befoie  and  recovered  its  premiums 
after  a  fire  has  occurred,  even  though  the  policy'  provides,  "  In  case 
the  assured  fails  to  pay  the  premium  note,  this  policy  shall  cease. 
and  remain  void  during  the  time  said  note  remains  unpaid  after  its 
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maturity,  and  no  legal  action  on  the  part  of  this  company  shall  be 
construed  as  reviving  the  policy.  The  payment  of  the  premium, 
however,  revives  the  polic}',  and  makes  it  good  for  the  balance  of 
its  term:"  Phtrnix  Ins.  Co.  v.   Tomlinson  tt al.,  S.  Ct.  Ind.,  Sept. 

i8,  1890. 

A  baggage  checker  of  a  transfer  company,  who  lives  in  one 
place,  whose  business  it  is  to  meet  and  board  trains,  and 
check  baggage  to  other  lines,  is  a  railroad  employe  within  the 
meaning  of  the  following  condition  in  an  accident  policy  :  '*  This 
insurance  does  not  cover  entering,  or  trying  to  enter  or  leave  a 
moving  conveyance  using  steam  as  a  motive  power  *  *  *  railiood 
employes  excepted:**  Cotien  v.  Fidelity  iSf  CasuaUy  Co.,  U.  S.  C 
Ct.,  S.  D.  Miss.,  January  17,  1890. 

Warehousemen  have  an  insurable  interest  in  cotton  insored  by 
them  in  their  own  name  and  can  leoover  thetefor  under  a  policy 
which  provides,  **  cotton  in  bales,  their  own,  or  held  by  them  in 
trust,  or  on  commission,  or  on  joint  account  with  others,  or  sold 
but  not  delivered,' '  although  the  cotton  was  ownedl>y  another  and 
the  fact  was  not  disclosed :  Ptlzer  Manufg  Co.  v.  St.  Paul  Fire 
<Sf  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  U.  S,  C.  Ct.,  S.  C,  Fcbiy.  4,  1890. 

Interstate  Commerce. 

An  express  company  engaged  in  business  as  an  independent  con- 
cern, for  its  own  profit,  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
terstate commerce  act  as  construed  by  the  commission :  United 
States  V.  Morsman,  U.  S.  D.  Ct.,  £.  D.  Mo.,  May  21,  1890. 

An  indictment  which  does  not  show  that  such  company  is  a  mere 
adjunct  or  bureau  of  a  railroad  company  or  combination  of  railroad 
companies,  does  not  bring  the  company  within  the  act :  Id. 

Injunction  will  lie  in  equity  to  restrain  proceedings  by  aprosecnt- 
ing  attorney  to  prevent  the  agents  of  non-resident  importers  selling 
liquors  in  the  original  packages,  where  the  State  law  is  a  violation 
of  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  such  pro- 
ceedings being  an  interference  with  property  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution, Rev.  Stat.  U.  S.  {  1979,  giving  the  right  of  action  at  law 
or  suit  in  equity:  Schandler  Bottling  Co.  ▼.  Welch  et  at.,  U.  S. 
C.  Ct.,  D.  Kans.,  July  18,  1890. 

Small  packages  of  liquor  in  any  form  or  size  may  be  sold  by  the 
importer  or  his  agent  in  a  prohibition  State,  the  size  of  the  package 
being  of  no  consequence ;  and  an  agent  imprisoned  for  making^ 
sales  in  such  original  package  will  be  released  on  habeas  corpus,  the 
Kansas  Laws  being  in  contravention  of  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  :  In  re  Beine  :  In  rtjockhecketals.,  U.  S. 
C.  Ct,,  D.  Kans.,  June  14,  1890, 

Jurisdiction. 

The  State  authorities  have  jurisdiction  over  a  United  States  mar- 
shal arrested,  while  on  his  way  to  serve  process  ^f  the  United 
States  commissioner,  under  State  authority  for  forgery,  it  not  ap- 
pearing that  his  arrest  was  for  an  act  done  pursuant  to  federal 
authority,  or  with  intent  to  interfere  with  the  service  of  such  pro- 
cess :  In  re  Miller,  U.  S.  D.  Ct  ,  E.  D  S.  C,  May  10.  1890. 
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Naturalization. 

Cancellation  of  a  cetiificale  or  decree  of  naturalization  will  be  de- 
creed in  a  federal  court  at  the  suit  of  the  United  States,  where  such 
certificate  has  been  obtained  by  fraud  in  a  State  Court :  United 
States  V.  AMorscfi,  U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  E.  D.  Mo.,  June  12,  1890. 

Negligence. 

//  is  negligence  for  a  sailings  vessel  to  use  a  fog-horn  sounded  by 
the  breath,  instead  of,  by  bellows  as  directed  by  article  twelve  of 
the  sailing  regulations  :  The  Catalonia,  The  Rebecca  A,  Taulane: 
U.  S.  D.  Ct.,  D.  Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1890. 

//  is  negligence  for  a  vessel  to  run  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an 
hour  in  a  frequented  part  of  the  ocean,  and  in  a  fog  so  thick  that  a 
ship's  hull  and  sails  can  not  be  seen  hardly  more  than  a  ship's 
length  distant :  Id, 

It  is  contributofy  negligence  for  a  person,  knowing  a  fast  train  is 
due,  to  get  on  the  track,  and  he  cannot  recover  should  an  accident 
occur:  Farvev.  Louisville  &  N.  R.  Co.,  U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  S.  D.  Miss.. 
March  7,  1890. 

Partnership. 

Where  a  surviving  panner,  under  an  attachment  issued  in  a  suit 
brought  by  him  for  a  partnership  debt,  purchases  real  estate  at  the 
sherifiTs  sale,  such  property  is  not  partnership  real  estate  descendi- 
ble to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  partner,  but  may  be  converted  into 
personal  property  by  sale  by  such  surviving  partner :  Bright  et  aL 
V.  Land&  River  Imp,  Co,  et  al„  U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  W.  D.  Wis.,  June 
6,  1890. 

Patents. 

A  license  to  use  a  patent  cannot  be  revoked  by  the  licensor,  where 
the  license  does  not  contain  a  power  of  revocation,  without  the 
<»nsent  of  the  licensee.  The  licensor's  only  remedy  is  by  action  at 
law  for  breach  of  contract :  Chase  v.  Cox,  U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  E.  D.  Pa., 
Jan.  19,  1890. 

Practice. 

Service  of  writ  by  publication  may  be  had  on  a  non-resident,  in  a 
suit  to  establish  a  trust  in  real  estate,  even  though  the  bill  also 
prays  an  account  and  other  relief :  Porter  Land  &  Water  Co,  v. 
Baskin,  U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  8.  D.  Cal.,  Aug.  8,  1890. 

Railroads. 

The  speed  oi  trains  is  in  the  discretion  of  a  railroad  company,  when 
such  trains  are  not  passing  through  an  incorporated  city  or  town, 
or  crossing  a  public  street  or  highway,  and  the  engineer  in  such 
case  is  not  bound  to  look  out  for  persons  on  the  track :  Fatve  v. 
Louisville  &  N,  R,  Co,,  U.  S.  C.  OX,,  S.  D.  Miss.,  March  7.  1890. 
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Removal  of  Causes. 

Causes  may  be  removed  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  Couits  on 
the  ground  of  local  prejudice  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1887,  the 
amount  being  over  Sve  hundred,  but  less  than  two  thousand,  dol- 
lars :  Frishman  v.  Insurance  Cos..  U.  S.  C.  Ct..  D.  Kans.,  March 
14,  1890. 

Where  some  of  the  defendants  are  residents  and  others  non-resi- 
dents of  the  State,  a  cause,  wherein  there  is  only  a  single  contro^ 
versy»  cannot  be  removed  from  a  State  to  a  Circuit  Court  under  the 
second  section  of  the  act  of  1887  :  Arkansas  Valley  Smelting  Co.  v. 
Cowenhoven  etaL,  U.  S.  C.  Ct.,  D.  Colo.,  March 6,  1890. 

Statute  of  Frauds. 

Til/ 5'/^/ii/^  does  not  apply 'to  an  agreement  to  support  a  child 
until  he  is  of  age  ;  it  not  being  an  agreement  *'  not  to  be  performed 
within  a  year,*'  as  the  child  might  die  within  the  year  :  Woold- 
bridge  v.  Stem,  U.  S.  C.  Ct,  W.  D.  Mo..  May  5.  1890. 

Trade-Marks. 

An  infringement  is  made  out  where  the  defendants  have  so  placed 
numbers  and  words,  indicating  sizes  and  quantities,  in  similarity 
to  those  on  the  orator's  labels,  as  to  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  con- 
clusion that  methodical  imitation  was  intended,  even  though  defend- 
ant use  the  words  **  Warranted  Hose  Supporter ''  for  *'  Warren  Hose 
Supporter*'  :  Frost et  at,  v.  Rindskopf.  U.  S.  C.  Ct..  E.  D.  N.  Y., 
April,  1890. 

furisdtctwfi  cannot  be  had  in  the  circuit  court  of  a  bill  for  in- 
fringing trade-marks  used  in  foreign  commerce  under  Act  of  Con- 
gress March  3,  1881,  both  parties  residing  in  the  State,  and  there 
being  no  evidence  that  the  trade-mark  is  used  in  foreign  commerce : 
Grmveleyetal.  v.  Graveley  etal,,  U.  S.  C.  Ct,  W.  D.  Va..  April  19, 
1890. 

The  words  '*  Warden  Hose  Supporter*'  used  in  connection  with  a 
X!Ut  of  a  hose  supporter  connected  with  a  stocking,  and  placed  as 
labels  on  boxes  containing  hose  supporters,  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion as  a  trade-mark,  being  more  than  merely  descriptive,  and  suffi- 
ciently arbitrary  to  denote  fairly  the  origin  of  the  goods  :  Frost  et 
aL  V.  RindskopfetaL.  U.  S.  C.  a.,  E.  D.  N.  Y..  April,  1890. 

Witness. 

A  witness  who  is  not  a  party  to  a  suit  against  executors  is  com- 
petent to  give  evidence  as  to  transactions  between  his  testator  and 
himself,  under  section  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  even  though  he  is  interested  in  the 
result  of  such  action  :  Stephens  v.  Bemdys,  U.  S.  D.  Ct..  E.  D.  Mo., 
June  7,  1890.  Ernest  Watts. 
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(Concluded  from  November  Number,  anie^  pafge  765). 
XIX. 

TJie  preference  of  the  ports  of  one  State  aver  those  of 
another  is  forbidden  to  Congress  and  not  to  the  States^  which 
are  prei^entcd  by  the  commerce  clause  and  not  the  ninth 
section  of  the  First  Article  of  the  Constitution, 

The  discrimination  between  States^  and  not  indiindual ports^ 
is  forbidden  to  Congress^  and  therefore  incidental  advantages 
can  be  gvi'cn  to  a  port  in  the  due  exercise  of  the  regulation 
of  commerce. 

Until  Congress  makes  some  regulation  of  the  charges  for 
the  use  of  grain  elevators  and  such  other  instrmnents  of 
interstate  commerce  as  are  situate  zvholly  within  a  State^ 
licenses  and  charges  may  be  prescribed  by  tluit  State  as 
matters  of  local  regulation. 

While  the  especial  law  governing  the  instniments  of 
interstate  commerce  must  be  passed  over,  one  of  the  Granger 
Cases  should  be  examined  briefly  on  another  question  of 
license,  and  this  by  the  State  and  not  by  the  United  States. 

Munn  V.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  (1877)  4  Otto 
(94  U.  S.)  113,  began  by  an  information  filed  June  29,  1872, 
by  the  State's  attorney  of  the  seventh  judicial  circuit  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  against  Ira  Y.  Munn  and  George  L.  Scott, 
for  transacting  in  the   City  of  Chicago,    the  business    of 
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public  warehousemen,  witliout  the  license  required  by  the 
State  law  of  April  25,  1871  (Laws,  page  762).  It  is  unnec- 
essary  to  go  further  in  the  details  of  this  case  than  add  that 
the  defendants  were  convicted  in  the  Criminal  Court  of 
Cook  County,  July  6,  1872,  and  that  this  conviction  was 
affirmed  in  the  State  Supreme  Court,  January  30,  1874,  on 
an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Brkese:  (69  111.  80).  McAl- 
lister and  Scott,  JJ.,  dissented,  among  other  reasons, 
because  such  licenses  were  regulations  of  interstate  com- 
merce, the  former  putting  tlie  case  thus: — 

The  Chicago  River,  running  West  from  its  connection  with  Lake 
Michigan  about  a  mile,  and  then  dividing  into  two  branches,  one  North 
and  the  other  South,  running  through  the  City,  forms  the  port  of  Chicago. 
The  warehouse  in  question,  and  probably  all  others  at  which  this  statute 
was  aimed,  are  situated  upon  thie  port,  and  constitute  the  direct  and 
indispensable  accessions  to  commerce  in  grain  upon  the  great  lakes, 
between  that  port  and  other  States,  and  the  question  arises,  can  these 
accessions  to  such  commerce  be  suppressed  by  the  State  government  ? 
*  *  *  The  Act  was  not  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  health, 
the  morals,  or  the  safety  of  the  community,  which  are  the  true  purposes 
of  the  police  power ;  but  its  purpose  was  to  compel  the  warehousemen  to 
conduct  their  business  upon  a  compensation  prescribed  by  the  State: 
(69  III.  loi,  103). 

The  judgment  was  then  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  there  finally  affirmed,  March  i, 
1877,  on  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Waite,  denying  the 
repugnancy  of  the  Illinois  Act  (i)  to  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  because  private  property  when  devoted  to 
public  use,  is  subject  to  public  regulation;  (2)  to  the  pref- 
erence clause  of  the  First  Article  {suproy  page  424),  or  (3) 
to  the  commerce  clause  (supra^  page  420,)  as  to  which  latter, 
the  words  of  the  opinion  were: — 

It  was  very  properly  said  in  the  case  of  tiie  SiaU  Tax  on  Railroad 
Gross  Receipts  (\^n)^  15  Wall.  (82  U.  S.)  293,  that  "  It  is  not  every  thing 
that  affects  commerce  that  amounts  to  a  regulation  of  it,  within  the 
meaning  of  tlie  Constitution.*'  The  warehouses  of  these  plaintifis  in 
error  are  situated,  and  their  business  carried  on  exclusively  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  niinois.  They  are  used  as  instruments  by  those 
engaged  in  the  State,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
but  they  are  no  more  necessarily  a  part  of  commerce  itself  than  the  dray 
or  the  cart  by  which,  but  for  them,  grain  would  be  transferred  from  one 
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railroad  station  to  another.  Iiicidentilly  they  may  lieconic  connected  with 
interstate  cooinicrce,  but  not  necessarily  so.  Their  regulation  is  a  tiling 
of  domestic  concern  and  certainly,  until  Congress  acts  in  reference  to 
their  interstate  relations,  the  Stsite  may  exercise  all  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment over  tliem,  even  though  in  so  doing,  it  may  indirectly  operate  upon 
commerce  outside  its  inmicdiate  jurisdiction.  We  do  not  aay  tliat  a  case 
may  not  arise  in  which  it  Mill  f>e  found  that  a  State  under  tlic  form  of 
regulating  its  own  affairs,  has  encroached  upon  tlie  exclusive  domain  of 
Congress  in  respect  to  interstate  commerce,  but  we  do  say  that,  upon  the 
facts  as  they  arc  rcpresentetl  to  us  in  this  rcconl,  that  luis  not  been  done : 
Waite,  C.  J.,  Muun  v.  ///.  (1877).  4  Otto  (94  U.  S.)  113.  135. 

While  the  authority  of  Munn  v.  Illinois  may  be  consid- 
ered as  shaken,  by  Chicago^  Af.  &  Si,  P.  HR.  Co.  v.  Slaie  of 
Minnesota  (1890),  134  U.  S.  418,  so  far  as  the  interpretation 
of  the  due  process  of  law  seciired  by  tlie  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  the  interpretation  of  the  State's  right  to 
regulate  commerce  appears  to  be  so  confonnable  to  the 
general  principle  of  Coolcy  v.  Port  Wardens  (ante^  page  466), 
and  inison  v.  JVie  Marsh  Co.  (antCy  445),  that  it  is  sound 
law  upon  a  subject  of  great  importance,  notwitlistanding 
the  manifest  error  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  comparing  grain 
elevators  with  carts  and  drajs,  and  thus  overlooking  their 
storage  capacity.  In  this  respect,  il///////  v.  Illinois  has  been 
recognized  by  Justice  Lamar,  in  Kidd  v.  Pearson  (1888), 
128  U.  S.  I,  23; — Cliief  Justice  Waite  himself,  iwHallw 
De  Cuir  (1878),  5  Otto  (95  U.  S.)  485,  487;— Justice 
Bradlk\-,  in  Phila.  &  S.  M.  Steamship  Co.  v.  Pa.  (1887), 
122  U.  S.  326,  346,  adding  that  Munn  \.  Illinois  was 
explained  upon  this  point  by  the  decisions  in  Watmsh^  St.  L. 
e^  P.  RR.  Co.  V.  Illinois  (1886),  118  U.  S.  557,  564,  594, 
and  snpra^  pages  762,  537  (where  the  State  was  not  allowed 
even  to  prevent  discrimination  in  interstate  transportation); 
the  wharfage  cases  (where  the  fees  were  allowed,  in/ra^ 
page  817,  only  when  imposed  in  good  faith  and  for  fair 
remuneration,  the  subject  not  requiring  a  single,  unifonn, 
rule),  that  is;  Keokuk  N.  L.  Packet  Co.  v.  Keokuk  (1877),  5 
Otto  (95  U.  S.)  80,  affinned  in  Northicestern  Union  Packet 
Co.  v.  St.  Ijouis  (1880),  10  Otto  (100  U.  S.)423  (as  observed 
by  Justice  MiiXKR,  in  ^v^  v.  Robertson  (1884),  112  U.  S. 
5*^.  596,  and  supra^  pa^e  466),  which  latter  case  was  fol- 
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lowed  in  Vicksburg  v.  TMn  (1880),  10  Otto  (100  U.  S.) 
430;  Cincinnati,  P.  B.  G.  i2f  RPackct  Co.  v.  Catlcttsburg 
(1882)  15  Otto  (105  U.  S.)  559;  Parkersburg  &  Ohio  River 
Transp.  Co.  v.  Parkersburg  (1883),  17  Otto  (107  U.  S.)  691 
and  supray  pages  762,  508,  533 ;  and  generally,  Ouachita  cf 
Miss,  R.  Packet  Co.  v.  Aiken  (1887),  121  U.  S.  444;  Mobile 
County  V.  Kimball  (i88i),  12  Otto  (102  U.  S.)  691,  (where 
Justice  Field  explained  the  divergence  of  views  formerly  ex- 
isting among  the  Justices,  as  due  to  tlieir  not  alwax-s  keeping 
in  mind  the  distinction  between  commerce  and  the  local  aids, 
instruments  or  measures  for  the  improvement  of  commerce ; 
the  controlling  principle  being  that  of  Cooley  v.  Port  II  ard- 
ensy  supra,  page  466,  as  pointed  out  by  Justice  Matthfavs, 
m  Bowman  V.  Chicago  &  N.  n\  RR,  Co.,  1888,  125  U.  S. 
465,  485) ;  Braivn  v.  Houston,  supra,  page  732  ;  Coe  v. 
Errol,  infra,  page  821. 

It  is,  of  course,  outside  of  the  present  subject  to  do  more 
than  add  here  that  commerce  within  a  State  has  been  emplia- 
tically  relegated  to  State  regulation  alone  by  such  decisions 
as  T7te  Railroad  Commission  Cases  of  Stone  v.  Farmers  A 
&  T.  Co.  (1886)  116  U.  S.  307  ;  and  Louisi'ille,  X.  O.  c" 
Texas  RR.  Co,  v.  Mississippi  {iS()o)i a  Id.  587. 

That  the  preference  clause  (supra,  page  424)  afiected  the 
powers  of  Congress,  and  not  of  the  States,  was  recognized  as 
properly  decided  in  Munn  v.  Illinois,  by  Justice  BUATCHFORD, 
in  Johnson  v,  Chicago  &  P.  Elevator  Co.  (1886),  119  U.  S. 
388,  400,  referring  also  to  Morgan  v.  Tm.  (1886),  1 18  Id  455  ; 
467.  This  had  been  pointed  out  as  early  as  the  Passenger 
01^^^(1849),  7  How.  (48  U.  S.)  283,  414,  by  Justice  Wavnk, 
and,  not  long  after,  with  more  precision,  while  sustaining  an 
act  of  Congress  authorizing  a  bridge,  where  it  was  pointed  out 
that  Congress  could  not  even  consider  the  expediency  of 
common  and  equal  privileges. 

Thus  much  is  undoubtedly  embraced  in  the  prohibition » and  it  may  cer- 
tainly  also  embrace  any  other  description  of  legislation  looking  to  a  di* 
rect  privilege,  or  preference  of  the  ports  ot  any  particular  State  over 
those  of  another.  Indeed,  the  clause,  in  terms,  seems  to  import  a  prohi- 
bition against  some  positive  legislation  by  Congress,  to  this  effect,   and 
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not  aj^^inst  any  inctclcntil  a(lvanta>;c  that  might  possibly  result  from  the 
legislation  of  Congress  upon  other  subjects  connected  with  commerce, 
and  confessedly  within  its  power.  Besides  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
Congress  is  forbidden  to  give  a  preference  to  a  port  in  one  State  over  a 
port  in  another.  Such  preference  is  given  in  every  instance  where  it  makes 
a  port  in  one  State,  a  port  of  entry,  and  refuses  to  make  another  port  in 
another  State,  a  port  of  entry.  No  greater  preference,  in  one  sense,  can 
T)e  more  directly  given  than  in  this  way  ;  and  yet  the  power  of  Congress 
to  give  such  preference  has  never  been  questioned.  Nor  can  it  be,  with- 
out asserting  tliat  the  moment  Congress  makes  a  port  in  one  State,  a  port 
of  entry,  it  is  tK>uud,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  all  other  ports,  in  all 
other  States,  ports  of  entry.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  tliat  what  is  forbidden, 
is  not  discrimination  between  individual  ports  within  the  same  or  different 
States, but  discrimination  between  States;  and  if  so,  in  order  to  bring 
this  case  within  the  prohibition,  it  is  necessary  to  show,  not  merely  dis- 
crimination between  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling,  but  discrimination  between 
the  ports  of  Virginia  and  those  of  Pennsylvania :  Nei«Son,  J.,  A.  v. 
Wheeling  &  B,  Bridge  Co,  (1856),  18  How!  (59  U.  S.)  421,  435. 

XX. 

A  State  cannot  declare  ivhat  produce  of  another  State  niay 
be  oumed  or  possessed  ivithin  its  borders. 

TTie  Cotiris^  and  not  the  Staie  legislcUures^  are  the  proper 
organs  o/gavernment  to  decide  whetiicr  quarantine  or  other 
preventative  police  regulations  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
danger  appreliended^  into  regulation  of  interstate  commerce. 

A  State  cannot  exclude  all  cattle  coming  from  anotlier 
State  ^  as  the  police  pouter  extends  only  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
diseased  and  ft  for  t/ie  restrictions  of  quarantine  laws. 

Where  inspection  of  cattle  must  be  made  such  a  brief  titne 
before  slaughter  as  to  prevent  the  carriage  of  the  carcasses 
from  one  State  to  another^  this  is  a  case  wliere  interstate 
commerce  can  only  exist  under  general  laws^  passed  by  Con-- 
gress^  and  State  legislation  is  void. 

Cases  within  the  operation  of  State  inspection  laws,  as 
well  as  those  of  quarantine,  do  not  fall  within  the  limits  of 
this  article,  except  the  few  recent  ones  where  the  supposi- 
tions advanced  for  the  validity  of  the  State  laws  require  at- 
tention. 

The  first  of  these  cases  arose  in  1873,  before  S.  K.  Whitk, 
Vol.  XXXVIII.— 51 
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Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Kidder  Township,  Caldwell  Counh% 
Missouri,  by  John  T.  Husen  claiming  damages  of  The  Han- 
nibal &  St  Jo.  RR.  Co.  for  death  of  cattle  by  fever  com- 
municated by  Texas  cattle  brought  in  by  the  defendants. 
This  proceeding  was  under — 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  prevent  the  introduction 
into  this  State,  of  Texas,  Mexican,  or  Indian  cattle,  during  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  approved  Pebmary  26,  1869.  (Approved  January  23,  1872; 
Laws,  pages  i7a-3-) 

Be  it  enacted,  eU.  »  »  *  ShcTion  i.  No  Texas,  Mexican,  or  In- 
dian cattle  shall  be  driven,  or  otherwise  conveyed  into,  or  remain  in,  any 
connty  of  this  State,  between  the  first  day  of  Biarch  and  the  first  day  of 
November  in  each  year,  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever ;  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  cattle  which  have  been 
kept  the  entire  previous  winter  in  this  State;  Provided  fariher^  Tliat 
when  such  cattle  shaU  come  across  the  line  of  this  S.tate,  loaded  upon  a 
railroad  car  or  steamboat,  and  shaU  pass  through  this  State  without  being 
unloaded,  such  shall  not  be  construed  as  prohibited  by  this  Act ;  but  the 
railroad  company,  or  owners  of  a  steamboat  performing  such  transporta- 
tion, shall  be  responsible  for  all  damages  which  may  result  from  tlic 
disease  called  the  Spanish  or  Texas  fever,  should  the  same  occur  along  the 
line  of  such  transportation;  and  the  existence  of  such  disease  along  such 
route,  shaU  ht  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  disease  lias  been  communi- 
cated by  such  transportation. 

The  Justice  gave  judgment  against  the  Raihroad  Company, 

which  was  affirmed  on  appeal  to  the  State  Circuit  Court  of 

Grundy  County,  and  again  on  appeal,  June  21,  1875,  by  the 

State  Supreme  Court  (60  Mo.   226),  upon  the  authority  of 

Wilson  V.  The  Kansas  City,  etc.,  RR.    Co.  (Id.  184).     The 

State  Court  denied  that  the  Constitutional  provision  had 

been  infringed.      After  explaining  that  such  cattle    were 

liable,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  to  communicate  disease 

to  native  cattle,  and  the  impossibility  of  selecting  out  the 

dangerous  animals,  the  Court  proceeded  to  state  that — 

The  right  of  a  State  to  enact  such  police  regulations  as  are  necessary  tu 
protect  her  citizens  from  contagious  and  dangerous  disease,  and  to  ))ro- 
tect  their  property  from  calamity,  or  destruction,  cannot  be  denied.  Such 
regulations  by  a  State  are  in  no  sense,  an  attempt  to  regulate  connncrcc 
among  the  States.  Such  police  powers  were  never  delegated  to  Congress ; 
and,  indeed,  could  not  be  without  a  total  surrender,  on  tlie  part  of  the 
State,  of  the  power  to  protect,  or  preserve  her  own  citizens.  Congress 
is  not  to  be  looked  to  by  the  citizens  of  a  State  for  such  police  regulations 
as  will  protect  themselves  and  their  property  from  disease  an<l  consequent 
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dcstniction.  Tlicsc  |>olicc  regulations  reside  in  the  legislative  power  of 
the  State,  and  their  exercise  is  not  in  conflict  with  tlie  provision  of  tlie 
Constitution  referre<l  to.  Ami  it  makes  no  difTerence  that  such  regula- 
tions, when  adopte<l  by  the  State  for  sucli  a  purpose,  should  incidentally, 
in  some  slight  degree,  affect  the  commerce  carriwl  on  between  citizens  of 
different  States  {/.erris  v.  Boffinf^er,  1853,  19  Mo.  13  ;  City  of  St.  Louis  v. 
McCoy,  1853,  18  Id.  238h  Voriks.J..  misott  v.  RR,  Co.  (1875).  60  Id. 
i97-«. 

The  learned  Judge,  in  these  sentiments,  followed  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  in  their  decisions  sustaining  a 
similar  law  in  that  State;  of  which  he  cited  Yeazcl  v.  Alex- 
andrr  {iSjj\  s^  111.  255;  Stecnriis  v.  Brazen^  Id.  289; 
Somervillew  Monks ^\ii.  2ri^\  (hicago  ct*  A.  HR.  Co.  v. 
Gassaxcay  {i^"; ^\  71  Id.  570.  This  Illinois  law  was  a  model 
of  brevity,  as  aside  from  three  sections  putting  the  first  into 
force,  it  was — 

AN  ACT  to  prevent  the  importation  of  Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle  into 
the  State  of  Illinois.     (Approved,  Fe!>ruary  27,  1867  ;  Laws,  page  169). 

Skction  t.  Brit  enacted,  etc.,  Tliat  it  shall  not  1)C  lawful  for  any  one  to 
brinx  into  this  State,  or  own,  or  have  in  possession  any  Texas  or  Cherokee 
cattle. 

The  Missouri  judgment  was  then  removed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  there  reversed  on  a  unani- 
mous opinion  by  Justice  Strong,  because  the  statute  in 
question  did  violate  the  commerceclauseof  the  Constitution. 
In  answer  to  the  position  taken  by  the  State  courts,  the  opin- 
ion proceeded : — 

Wc  are  thus  brought  to  Uie  question  whether  the  Missouri  statute  is  a 
lawful  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  We  admit  that  the  deposit 
in  Congress,  of  the  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  and  commerce 
among  the  States,  was  not  a  surrender  of  Uiat  which  may  properly  l>e  de- 
nominated police  power.  What  that  power  is,  it  is  difficult  to  define  with 
sharp  precision.  It  is  generally  said  to  extend  to  making  regulations  j>ro- 
niotive  of  domestic  order,  morals,  health,  and  safety.  *  *  *  *  -:•  All 
these  exertions  of  power  are  in  immediate  connection  with  the  protection 
of  persons  and  property  against  noxious  acts  of  other  ]>crsoiis,  or  such  a 
use  of  property  as  is  injurious  to  the  property  of  others.  They  are  self- 
defensive. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  nature  And  reach  of  the  police  ix>wer  of  a  State, 
it  cannot  l>e  exercised  over  a  subject  confided  exclusively  to  Congress,  by 
the  Feflcral  Constitution.  It  cannot  invade  the  domain  of  the  national 
government :  Stroxo,  J.,  RR,  Co,  v.  Ifnsen  (1S78),  5  Otto  (95  U.  S.)  465. 
470,  471  ;  s.  c.  17  American  Law  RHorsTKR,  164. 
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That  is,  the  statute  was  declared  unconstitutional,  because 

it  embraced  all  cattle,  even  if  free  from  disease  :  Chief  Justice 

Waite,  dissenting  in  Bowman  v.  Chicago  &N.  W.  RR.  Co. 

(1888),  125  U.  S.  465,  513;  Justice  Gray,   dissenting   in 

Leisy  v.  Hardin  (1890),  135  Id.  100,  153,  and  supra^  page 

537  ;  Justice  Field,  Kimmish  v.  Ball(iS8g)y  129  U.S-  217, 

221. 

In  coining  to  such  a  conclusion,  we  have  not  overlooked  the  decisioiis 
of  very  respectable  conits  in  lUinois,  where  statutes  similar  to  the  one  we 
have  before  as,  have  been  sustained.  Isupra,  page  803]  Regarding  the 
statutes  as  mere  police  regulations,  intended  to  protect  domestic  cattle 
against  infectious  disease,  those  courts  haverelusedto  inquire  whether  the 
prohibition  did  not  extend  beyond  the  danger  to  be  apprehended,  and, 
whether,  therefore,  the  statutes  were  not  something  more  than  exertions 
of  police  power .  That  inquiry,  they  have  said,  was  for  the  legislature  and 
not  for  the  courts.  With  this  we  cannot  concur.  The  police  power  of  a 
State  cannot  obstruct  foreign  commerce,  or  interstate  commerce,  beyond 
the  necessity  for  its  exercise ;  and  under  color  of  it,  objects  not  within  its 
scope,  cannot  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  the  protection  afiRnded  by  the 
Federal  Constitution.  And  as  its  range  sometimes  comes  very  near  to  the 
field  committed  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress*  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
courts  to  guard  vigilantly  against  any  needless  intrusion :  Strong,  J. ,  J^If, 
Co.  V.  Husen  (1878),  5  Otto  (95  U.  S.)  4^,  473-4 ;  S.  c.  17  Ambricam 
I4AW  Rbgister,  164. 

Before  Husen's  case  b^[an,  the  Illinois  act  (suprOy  page  803), 
was  amended  so  as  to  read : — 

SBcnoN  I.  Be  ii  enacted,  etc.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
or  persons,  railroad  company  or  other  corporation,  or  any  association  of 
persons,  to  bring  into  this  State,  any  Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle^  except  be- 
tween tlie  first  day  of  October  and  the  first  day  of  Blarch  following,  of  each 
year :  Provided^  that  the  right  to  bring  into  this  State  any  such  cattle, 
shall  in  no  case  be  any  defense  for  any  injury  sustained  to  any  one,  by 
reason  of  the  bringing  of  such  cattle  into  this  State. 

Section  2.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  within 
this  State,  to  own,  or  have  in  possession  or  control,  any  Texas  or  Chero- 
kee cattle,  at  any  time,  which  may  have  been  brought  into  this  State  at 
any  time  except  between  the  first  day  of  October  and  the  first  day  of  March 
following,  of  each  year. 

Act  of  April  16,  1869,  Laws  page  402 ;  the  other  sections  merely  enforc- 
ing the  above. 

Following  the  Husen  case,  this  amendatory  act  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  in  Salzensiein  et  aL  v.  Maxns  (1879), 
91  111.  391  ;  Chicago  (SfA.  RR.  Co,  v.  Erickson^  Id.  613,  and 
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/arms  ct  aL  v.  Riggin  (1879),  94  W-  164.  In  the  first  of 
these  cases,  the  effort  to  sustain  the  Second  Section  of  this 
Act  was  thus  denied : — 

If  Uic  Icgislatnre  has  the  constitutional  right  to  declare  Uiat  a  person 
shall  not  possess,  or  own,  a  certain  kind  of  property  within  the  State, 
which  may  be  raised  or  produced  in  another  State  of  the  Union,  it  logically 
follows  that  all  interstate  commerce  in  such  property  is  botli  regulated  l)y 
the  legislature  and  also  prohibited.  We  do  not  understand  that  the  legis- 
lature can  do,  indirectly,  that  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
prohibits  to  be  done  direcUy:  Craig,  C.  J.,  SalzensUin  et  ai.v.  Mavis 

(1879).  9'  ni.  391,401- 

The  State  of  Iowa  adopted  (April  8, 1868  ;  12  G.  A.  272) 
a  statute  almost  as  stringent  as  the  Illinois  act  of  1867 
{supra^  page  803) ;  but  in  tlie  Code  of  1880,  these  provi- 
sions were  so  modified  as  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  {Kimmish  v.  Ball^  1889, 
129  U.  S.  217),  on  a  unanimous  opinion  by  Justice  Field. 
The  sections  of  the  Code  thus  declared  valid  police  regula- 
tions, were — 

Sec  4058.  If  any  person  bring  into  this  State,  any  Texas  cattle,  he  shall 
be  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  unless  they  have  been  wintered  at 
least  one  winter,  north  of  the  Southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
or  Kansas :  Provided^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  or  make  unlawful  the  transportation  of  such  cattle  through 
this  State  on  raftways,  or  to  prohibit  the  driving  through  any  part  of  this 
State,  or  having  in  possession,  any  Texas  cattle,  between  the  first  day  of 
November  and  the  first  day  of  April  following. 

Sec.  4059.  If  any  person,  now  or  hereafter,  has  in  his  possession^  in 
this  State,  any  such  Texas  cattle,  he  shall  be  liable  for  any  damages  that 
may  accrue  from  allowing  said  cattle  to  run  at  large  and  thereby  spreading 
the  disease  known  as  the  Texas  fever,  and  shall  be  punished  as  is  prc- 
scribctl  in  the  preceding  section. 

The  case  cited  began  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Iowa,  by  P.  C.  Kimmish  suing 
for  damages  suffered  by  loss  of  cattle,  infected  in  June,  1885, 
by  the  Texas  herd  of  the  defendants,  which  had  not  been 
wintered  as  required  by  Section  4058.  On  a  demurrer  in 
March  Tenn  1888,  the  Justices  were  opposed  in  their  opin- 
ion of  the  Constitutionality  of  Section  4059,  and  the  case 
was  then  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
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Upon  this  difiference  of  opinion.  Between  the  time 
Kimmish  lost  his  cattle  by  infection^  and  the  trial  of  the  de- 
murrer, these  sections  were  repealed  and  the  following  were 
substituted  : — 

Sbction  4058.  Any  person  or  persons  driving  any  cattle  into  this  State, 
or  any  agent,  serrant,  or  employe  of  any  railroad,  or  other  corporation, 
who  shaU  carry,  transport,  or  ship  any  cattle  into  this  State,  or  any  rail- 
road company,  or  other  corporation,  or  person,  who  shall  carry,  ship  or 
deliver  any  cattle  into  this  State,  or  the  owners,  controUers,  leasees,  or 
agents,  or  employes  of  any  stock  yards,  receiving  into  such  stock  yards, 
or  in  any  other  enclosures  for  the  detention  of  cattle  in  transit,  or  ship- 
ment, or  reshipment  or  sale,  any  cattle  brought  or  shipped  in  any  man- 
ner into  this  State,  which  at  the  time  they  were  either  driven,  brongfat, 
shipped  or  transported  into  this  State,  were  in  such  condition  as  to  infect 
with,  or  to  communicate  to  other  cattle,  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  splenitic 
or  Texas  fever,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  leas  than  tliree  hundred 
dollars,  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court. 

Sec.  4059.  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured,  or  damaged  by  any  of  the 
acts  of  persons  named  in  Section  4058,  and  which  are  prohibited  by  such 
section,  in  addition  to  the  remedy  therein  provided,  may  bring  an  action 
at  law  against  any  such  persons,  agents,  employes,  or  corporations  men- 
tioned therein,  and  recover  the  actual  damages  sustained  by  the  person 
or  persons  so  injured,  and  neither  said  criminal  proceeding,  nor  said  civil 
action,  in  any  stage  of  the  same,  [shall]  be  a  bar  to  a  conviction  or  to  a 
recovery  in  the  other :  Act  of  April  10,  1886  ;  di  G.  A.  182-3. 

Justice  Field  pointed  out  that  the  Texas  cattle,  against 
which  the  law  was  directed,  were  those  which  had  not  been 
wintered  North  of  a  fixed  line.  South  of  this  line  the  cat- 
tle were  supposed  to  become  infected  with  the  germs  of  a 
distemper  which  would  be  communicated  to  other  cattle, 
feeding  in  the  same  pasture,  unless  these  genns  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  cold  usual  to  the  North  of  the  fixed  line. 
Against  such  sanitary  precautions,  there  could  be  no  Consti- 
tutional objections;  the  action  being  for  damages,  brought 
before  the  Court  section  4059  and  not  section  4058,  and 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  person,  permit- 
ting diseased  cattle  to  run  at  large,  could  be  made  to  answer 
for  the  consequences.  Such  liability  could  not  be  escaped 
by  reason  either  of  the  origin  of  the  cattle  (under  the  com- 
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merce  clause,- j///r<?,  page  420),  or  of  the  defendant's  domi- 
cile in  another  State  (under  the  equal  rights  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  supra^  page  515). 

Similar  decisions  under  the  same  law  had  been  made  in 
Swift  V.  Sutphin^  Sept  13,  1889,  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct,  N.  Dist. 
HIm  39  Ped.  Repr.  630;  In  re  Christian^  1889,  by  the  Judges  of 
the  Eleventh  Judicial  Dist  of  Minn.,  Id.  636,  note. 

In  Indiana,  a  similar  conclusion  had  been  reached  in  the 
State  Circuit  Court  for  Porter  County  {Jlarvcy  v.  Huffman^ 
1889,  39  Fed.  Repr.  646,  note),  upon — 

AN  ACT  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  by  proiiiotiiijj  the  ^rowtli 
aud  sale  of  healthy  cattle  and  sheep,  nmkin>(  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  the 
same  witliont  inspection  tiefore  slaui^hterin^  within  this  State,  and  to 
authorise  cities  to  appoint  inspectors.  (Appro^'cd,  March  2,  1889,  Lan-s, 
page  150.) 

Sectiox  1.  It  shall  be  illegal  to  sell,  or  offer,  or  expose  for  snle,  in 
any  incorporated  city  within  this  State,  beef,  mutton,  lamb  or  pork,  for 
human  foo<l,  except  as  hereinafter  provideil,  which  has  not  been  ins]KCted 
alive  within  the  county,  by  an  inspector,  or  his  deputy,  duly  appointed 
by  the  authorities  of  said  county  in  which  said  t)ecf,  mutton,  lamb  or 
pork,  is  intended  for  consumption,  and  found  by  such  inspector  to  l)e 
pure,  healthy,  and  merchantable  ;  and  for  every  such  offense,  the  accused, 
after  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  nor 
less  than  ten. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  City  Council  is  hereby  empowered  and  required  to 
appoint,  in  each  incorporated  city  within  the  county,  one  or  more  in- 
spectors an<l  deputies,  furnish  tlie  necessary  blanks,  and  decree  the  fees 
for  such  inspection  :  Provided^  That  where  farmers  slaughter  cattle,  .sheep 
or  swine  of  their  own  raising  or  feeiling,  for  human  food,  no  other  in- 
spection shall  be  required,  or  penalty  enforce<l,  than  such  as  are  already 
pfx>vided  by  law  to  prevent  the  sale  and  consumption  of  diseasc<l  meats. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  herein  containc<l  shall  prevent  or  obstruct  the  sale  of 
cureci  Ijeef  or  pork  known  as  dried,  comc<l,  or  canned  Ixrcf,  or  smoked  or 
salteil  pork,  or  other  cured  or  salteil  meats. 

That  is,  the  Act  prevented  the  introduction  of  all  dressed 
fresh  meats,  articles  of  commerce  extensively  carried  from 
State  to  State.  No  discrimination  was  made  between  .sound 
or  diseased  meat,  and  no  provision  for  inspection.  Of  course, 
such  a  law  could  not  be  valid. 

One  of  the  latest  of  these  cattle  cases  began  with  the 
conviction  of  Henry  E.  Barber  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
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in  Ramsey  County,  Minnesota,  for  a  violation  of  the  fourth 
section  of — 

An  act  for  the  Protection  of  the  Public  Health  by  Providing  for  In- 
spection  before  Slaughter  of  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine  Designed  for 
Slaughter  for  Human  Food.    (Approved,  April  i6,  1889 ;  Laws,  p.  51.) 

Section  i.  The  sale  of  any  fresh  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  or  pork, for 
human  food,  in  this  State,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited. 

Sbc.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  local  boards  of  health  of  the 
several  cities,  villages,  boroughs  and  townships  within  this  State,  to  ap- 
point one  or  more  inspectors  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  lor  said  city »  vil- 
lage, borough  or  to¥mship,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and 
until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified,  and  whose  authority  and 
jurisdiction  shall  be  territorially  co-extensive  with  the  board  so  appoint- 
ing them  ;  and  said  several  boards  shall  regulate  the  form  of  certificate  to 
be  issued  by  such  inspectors,  and  the  fees  to  be  paid  them  by  the  person 
applying  for  such  inspection,  which  fees  shall  be  no  greater  than  are  ac- 
tually necessary  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  inspection  provided  for  in  Sec- 
tion Three  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  appointed  hereunder,  to 
inspect  all  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  slaughtered  lor  human  food  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  within  twenty-four  hours  before  theahm^ter 
of  the  same,  and,  if  found  healthy,  and  in  suitable  condition  to  be  slaugh- 
tered for  human  food,  to  give  to  the  applicant  a  certificate  in  writing  to 
that  effect  If  found  unfit  for  food,  by  reason  of  infectious  disease,  such 
inspectors  shaU  order  the  immediate  removal  and  destruction  of  such 
diseased  animals,  and  no  liability  for  damages  diaU  accrue  by  reason  of 
such  action. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  seU,  expose,  or  offer  for  sale  for  human 
food,  in  this  State,  any  fresh  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb  or  pork,  whatso- 
ever, which  has  not  been  taken  from  an  animal  inspected  and  certified 
before  slaughter  by  tlie  proper  local  inspector,  appointed  hereunder,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  tlian  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  three  months,  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  5.  Each  and  every  certificate  made  by  inspectors  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  shall  contain  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  animal 
or  animals  inspected,  describing  them  as  to  kind  and  sex,  were,  at  the 
date  of  such  inspection,  free  from  all  indication  of  disease,  apparently  in 
good  health,  and  in  fit  condition,  when  inspected,  to  be  slaughtered  for 
human  food ;  a  duplicate  of  which  certificate  shall  he  preserved  in  the 
office  of  the  inspector. 

Barber  then  petitioned  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  Minnesota  for  a  habeas  corpus^  alleging 
the  State  law  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  commerce  and  equal 
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ri[{^hts  clauses  of  the  Constitution:  this  was  the  opinion  of  the 
District  Judjje.  Hon.  Rknssfxakr  R.  Nelson:  ///  re 
Barbery  September  23,  1889  (39  Fed.  Repr.  641),  who  re- 
leased Barber.  The  State  then  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  law  was  aj^ain  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  May  19,  1890  (136  U.  S.  313),  on  a 
unanimous  opinion  by  Justice  Harlax  from  which  some 
extracts  may  be  added : — 

Underlying  the  entire  argument,  on  licholf  of  the  State,  is  tlic  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  bj  an  inspection  of  fresh  beef,  veal,  mut- 
ton, lamb  or  pork,  designed  for  human  food,  whether  or  not  it  came  from 
animals  that  were  diseased  when  slaughtered :  that  inspection  on  the  hoof, 
within  a  very  short  time  before  animals  are  slaughtered,  is  the  only  mode 
by  which  their  condition  can  be  ascertaine<l  with  certainty.  And  it  is  in- 
sisted, with  great  confidence,  that  of  this  fact,  the  Court  uiust  take  judi- 
cial notice.    ♦    »    ♦    ♦    (i36r.  8.320-1.) 

But  if,  as  alleged,  Uie  inspection  of  fresh  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb  or 
pork,  will  not  necessarily  show  whetlier  the  animal  from  which  it  was 
taken,  was  diseased  when  slaughtered,  it  would  not  follow  tliat  a  statute 
like  the  one  before  us  is  within  tlie  Constitutional  power  of  the  State  to 
enact.  On  the  contrary,  the  enactment  of  a  similar  statute  by  each  one 
of  the  States  composing  tlie  Union,  would  result  in  tlie  ilestruction  of  com- 
merce among  the  several  States,  so  far  as  such  commerce  is  involved  in 
the  transportation  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  of  animal  meats 
desigiic<l  for  human  food,  and  entirely  free  from  <liscase.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  Minnesota  Act  will  place  this  construction  of  it  1)cyond 
question.    *    *    *    *    (Id.  321.) 

As  tlie  inspection  must  take  place  within  the  twenty-four  hours  imme- 
diately before  the  slaughtering,  tlie  Act,  by  its  necessary  operation,  ex- 
cludes from  the  Minnesota  market,  practically  all  fresh  beef,  veal,  mut- 
ton, lamb  or  pork— in  whatever  fonn,  and  altliough  sound,  healthy,  and 
fit  for  human  food — taken  frotn  animals  slaughtered  in  other  States  ;  and 
directly  ten<ls  to  restrict  the  slaughtering  of  animals,  whose  meat  is  to  be 
sold  in  Minnesota  for  human  food,  to  those  engaged  in  such  business  in 
that  State.     *    ♦     '     * 

When  to  this  is  a(lde<l  the  fact  that  the  statute,  by  its  necessary  opera- 
tion, prohibits  the  sale,  in  the  State,  of  fresh  1)eef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb  or 
pork,  from  animals  that  may  liave been  inspectc<l carefully  and  thoroughly 
in  the  State  where  they  were  slaughtered,  and  before  they  were  slaugh- 
tcreil,  no  doubt  can  remain  as  to  its  effect  ujx)n  commerce  among  the 
several  States.  It  will  not  do  to  say — certainly  no  judicial  tribunal  can, 
with  propriety,  assume — that  the  people  of  Minnesota  may  not,  witli  due 
rcganl  to  their  licnlth,  rely  upon  inspections  in  other  States  of  animals 
slaughtered  for  pur|x>ses  of  human  foo<l.   (Id.  322.) 

For  authority,  the  opinion  cited   ]\\mintff  v.    Parhaniy 
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ffinson  v.  /^/,  Wellon  v.  Missouri^  Hannibal  &  Si.  J.  RR. 
Co.  V.  Huscn^  Guy  \.  Baltimore  and  IValUftg  v.  Middgan 
{sttpra^  pages  728,  735,  751,  801,  817,  738),  to  show  that  no 
State  could  discriminate  against  the  products  of  other  States 
in  this  manner;  not  cv^n  if  the  burden  fell  equally  upon 
citizens  and  tiavelet^  for  that  kind  of  equality  contraviened 
the  principles  of  Robbins  v.  Taxing  District^  supra^  page 
758,  and  the  StaU  Freight  Tax  Case  (1873),  15  Wall.  (82 
U.  S.)  232 ;  and  consequently  no  analogy  was  permitted  to 
be  drawn  from  Patterson  v.  Kentucky^  supra^  P^^  742* 

XXI. 

Auction  sales  0/ original  packages  of  foreign  origin^  ccuuwt 
be  taxed  directly  or  by  license  exacted  from  tlie  auctioneer. 
Otherwise  of  goods  produced  in  one  of  t/te  States  of  the 
Union. 

A  State  may  lay  a  general  tax  upon  a  kind  of  business^ 
the  subjects  of  which  nuiy  enter  into  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce^  so  long  as  that  commerce  is  not  made  a  matter  0/ 
privilege. 

Cook  V.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  (1878),  7 
Otto  (97  U.  S.)  566,  was  another  instance  where  a  State 
undertook  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  privilege  of  selling  foreign 
goods  at  auction,  notwithstanding  the  principles  of  Broivn 
V.  Marylaful  {supra^  page  439).  The  State  authorities  of 
Pennsylvania,  January  31,  1871,  settled  an  accoimt  against 
Samuel  C.  Cook,  an  auctioneer  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
for  non-payment  of  State  taxes  claimed  to  be  due  upon 
auction  sales  of  foreign  goods  in  the  original  packages^ 
under — 

Sec  18.  That  hereafter  tlie  State  daty,  to  be  paid  on  sales  by  auction 
in  the  counties  of  Philadelphia  and  AUeghcny ,  shall  be  on  all  domestic 
articles  and  groceries,  one-half  of  one  per  cent. ;  on  foreign  drugs,  glass, 
earthen-ware,  hides,  marble,  wool,  and  dye-woods,  three-quartcis  of  one 
per  cent:  Act  of  May  20, 1853,  P.  L.  679. 

Sec.  6.  That  said  auctioneers  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  Com- 
mon  wealth,  a  tax  or  duty  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  centum  on  all  sales  of 
loans  or  stocks,  and  shall  also  pay  into  the  treasury  aforesaid,  a  tax  or 
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duty,  as  required  hy  existing  laws,  on  all  other  sales  to  lie  niatle  an  afore- 
said, except  on  groceries,  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  of  Auiericati 
growth  or  manufacture,  real-estate,  shipping  or  live  stock ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  auctioneer  liaving  charge  of  such  sales,  to  collect  and  pay 
over  to  the  State  treasurer,  the  said  duty  or  tax,  and  give  a  true  and  cor- 
rect account  of  the  same,  quarterly,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  in  the  form 
now  requireil  by  law:  Act  of  April  9,  1859,  P.  L.  436. 

A  few  days  after  the  decision  in  Cook's  case,  this  exception 
in  ikvoT  of  American  goods  was  removed  by  the  Act  of  May 
19,  187 1  (P.  L.  270),  but  the  question  was  decided  on  the 
broader  ground  of  taxation  of  original  packages  of  foreign 
origin. 

Following  the  practice  in  that  State,  Cook  appealed  to 
tlie  E>auphin  County  Court,  where  judgment  was  rendered 
against  him,  on  an  opinion  by  Pearsox,  P.  J.,  May  16, 
1 87 1,  in  which  Brazun  v.  Maryland  was  recognized,  but 
held  inapplicable  because  the  tax  was  not  laid  on  the  im- 
porter, but  upon  the  auctioneer,  as  was  done  in  Natham  v. 
Louisiana  (1850),  8  How.  (49  U.  S.)  73,  in  the  case  of  a 
dealer  in  foreign  bills  of  exchange.  But  the  comparison  was 
inaccurate,  because  in  the  latter  case,  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  upheld  the  \alidity  of  the  tax,  as  was  after- 
wards done  in  Brozcn  v.  Hon  si  on  {suprOy  page  732),  be- 
cause— 

No  011c  can  claim  exemption  from  a  general  tax  on  his  business,  with- 
in tlic  State,  on  tlic  ground  that  the  products  sold,  may  l>c  used  in  com- 
luercc.  No  State  can  tax  an  export,  or  an  import,  as  such,  except  under 
the  limitations  of  the  Constitution.  But  before  the  article  becomes  an  ex- 
ix>rt,  or  after  it  ceases  to  he  an  import,  by  l)eing  mingled  witli  other 
property  in  tlie  State,  it  is  a  subject  of  Uixation  l>y  the  State.  A  cotton- 
broker  may  be  rcciuiral  to  pay  a  tax  upon  his  business,  or  by  way  of 
license,  although  he  may  buy  and  sell  cotton  for  foreign  exportation: 
McLean,  J.,  Xaihtvis  v.  La,  (1850),  8  How.  (49  U.  S.)  73,  80-1. 

The  Pennsylvania  Judge  also  based  his  opinion  upon  this 
remark  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment, so  often  advanced  in  subsequent  cases  but  never  with 
effect  upon  the  Court  (supra^  pages  462,  491),  that  the  Con- 
stitutional power  ceased  from  the  instant  the  goods  entered 
the  Stater- 
Auctioneers  are  persons  licensed  by  the  State,  and  if  the  importer 
chooses  to  employ  them,  he  can  as  little  object  to  paying  for  this  service. 
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as  for  ally  other  for  which  he  may  apply  to  an  officer  of  the  State.  The 
right  of  sale  may  irery  well  be  annexed  to  importation,  [as  was  this  case] 
without  annexing  to  it,  also  the  privilege  of  using  the  officers  licensed  1i\ 
the  State  to  make  sales  in  a  peculiar  way  [as  was  not  claimed  or  the 
case,  supra,  page  439]:  Masshali.,  C.  J.,  Brown  v.  Maryland  <  1S27),  12 
Wheat.  {25  U.  S.)  419. 443- 

The  case  wa^  heard  in  the  Pennsylvania  Court,  upon  a 
case  stated,  which  was  not  clear  upon  the  necessity  for  the 
use  of  an  auctioneer  by  the  importer,  and  consequently  the 
County  Judge  considered  himself  justified  in  takin^^  for 
granted  that  the  employment  of  the  auctioneer  was  a  mere 
convenience,  although  the  Act  of  1859  pro\'ided: — 

Sbction  8.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person,  or  persons,  to  make 
sales  by  auction,  or  by  public  outcry,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  or 
County  of  AU^^faeny ,  of  real  estate,  stocks,  loans,  vessels,  merchandise 
and  personal  property  of  any  description,  except  it  be  by  a  duly  commis- 
sioned auctioneer  of  the  said  City  or  County :  Provided^  That  this  Act 
shaU  not  be  so  construed  as  to  interfere  ¥rith  any  sales  authorized  by  the 
Courts  of  said  City  or  County,  or  in  consequence  of  any  legal  proceeding 
whatever,  or  of  pefsonal  property  sold  in  consequence  of  the  owner  de- 
clining business  or  housekeeping:  Act  of  April  9,  1S59,  P.  I<.  436. 

This  judgment  was  affirmed  in  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
May  23,  1873,  without  any  opinion  being  filed,  but  reversed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  a  unani- 
mous opinion  by  Justice  Miller,  because  the  tax  was  on 
the  privilege  of  selling  the  foreign  goods. 

It  is  said  that  the  importer  could  himself  have  made  sale  of  his  goods, 
without  subjecting  the  sale  to  the  tax.  The  argument  b  &lIacioas,  be- 
cause without  an  auctioneer's  license  he  could  not  have  sold  at  auction, 
even  his  own  goods.  If  he  had  procured,  or  could  have  procured  a 
license,  he  would  then  have  been  sutyject,  by  the  statute,  to  the  tax,  for  it 
makes  no  exception.  By  the  express  language  of  the  statute,  the  auc- 
tioneer is  to  collect  this  tax,  and  pay  it  into  the  treasury'.  From  whom  is 
he  to  collect  it,  if  not  from  Uic  owner  of  the  goods  ?  If  the  tax  was  in- 
tcndc<l  to  be  levied  on  the  auctioneer  he  would  not  have  been  reqiiirecl 
first  to  collect  it  and  then  pay  it  over :  MiLLER,  J.,  Cook  v.  I\i,  (187SV  7 
Otto  (97  U.  S.)  566,570-«- 

That  the  tax  for  the  privilege  of  selling,  did  fall  upon  the 
goods  where  the  State  could  not  directly  place  it,  was  then 
declared  upon  the  principles  expounded  in  the  Passenger 
Casesj  Croiidall  v.  Nevada^  Hetuierson  v.  The  Mayor  and 
Welton  V.  Afissouri {siipra^  p^igcs  460,  463,  465,  751),  with- 
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out  goinji:  back  to  their  origin  in  nrcfum  v.  Maryland  {supra^ 
page  439).  I'poii  this  point,  L  (Hffc  v.  Pa.  has  been  recog- 
nized by  Justice  Swavnk,  in  Mach,  Co.  v.  (n\gc^  supra^  jiage 
753  ;  Chief  Justice  Waitk,  in  U'csiern  I/.  Tel.  Co.  v.  Texas 
(1882),  15  Otto  (105  U.  S.)  460,  465  ;  Justice  Miu.kr  him- 
self, in  Fargo  v.  Michigan  (1887),  121  U.  S.  230,  244  ;  Chief 
Justice  Fuller  as  well  as  the  dissenting  Justices  in  the 
Original  Package  Case,  supra^  pages  508,  535. 

XXIL 

Inspection  lau^s  are  not  derriTd  from  any  ptKcer  to  regulate 
commerce^  bat  from  right  of  eirry  State  to  improi'e  tlie  qual- 
^0'  ^/  domestic  articles  before  they  enter  into  commerce^  domes- 
ticy  interstate  or  foreign. 

Inspection  Icnvs  are  a  part  of  State  legislation  emhrcu:ing 
everything  within  the  territory  of  tlie  State  which  lias  not 
been  placed  in  the  care  and  control  of  tlie  gtn'ernment  of  the 
United  States. 

Legitimate  inspection  laws  relate  to  the  quality  of  the  arti- 
cles^ or  their  form^  or  capacity^  or  the  dimensions  and  weiglit 
of  their  packages^  as  ascertained  by  a  public  officer  at  any 
reasonable  place  fixed  by  law. 

Inequitable  but  legitimate  inspection  laws  can  only  be 
remedied  by  Congress  and  not  by  the  Courts,  wlien  the  States 
persist  in  enforcing  them. 

Laws  requiring  tobacco  casks  to  be  weighed  and  measured 
at  a  particular  place  ^  before  transportation  out  of  the  State  ^ 
arc  legitimate  inspection  lutufs^  tliough  no  such  prainsions  are 
enacted  as  to  tobacco  transported  from  place  to  place  u^'thin  the 
State. 

Turner  v.  Maryland  {i8S;i),  1 J  Otto  {lOj  U.  S.)  38,  was 
a  case  of  inspection  prescribed  for  goods  destined  to  points 
without  the  State,  just  as  Crandall  \.  Nevada^  {supra^  page 
463)  was  a  tax  on  passengers  departing  from  the  State.  The 
difference  between  a  legitimate  inspection  fee  and  a  tax  on 
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outward  commerce  caused  the  former  to  be  sustaiued  while 
the  latter  was  declared  void 

The  case  began  by  the  presentment  of  Henrj-  A.  Turner, 
September  i8,  iSSo,  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  for  shipping  to  Bremen,  in  Germany,  a  hogsliead 
of  tobacco  raised  by  him  in  Charles  County,  in  that  State, 
without  having  been  inspected  to  ascertain  whether  the 
hogshead  vtbs  of  the  dimensions  and  weight  required  by  the 
State  Act  of  March  lo,  1864,  chapter  346,  (Laws  of  1864, 
page  482)  as  modified  by  the  subsequent  Act  of  April  4, 
1870,  chapter  291,  (Laws  ot  1870,  page  502). 

Turner  demurred,  and  his  demurrer  being  overruled,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1880,  he  was  fined.  On  appeal,  this  judgment 
was  affinned,  January  21,  1881,  on  tlie  ground  that  the 
Colony,  and  subsequently  the  State,  had  alwa>'s  enforced  com- 
pulsory inspection  of  tobacco,  which  was  not  a  tax  on  ex- 
ports, within  the  Constitutional  provision  {supra^  page  425). 

Tlie  object  of  inspection  laws,  ordinarily,  b  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  productions  of  a  country,  and  thereby  better  fit  them  for  domestic 
use  or  exportation.  But  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  concede  that 
the  inspection  must  be  confined  to  an  examination  of  the  quality  of  the 
article  itself.  To  prepare  the  products  of  a  State  for  exportation,  it  may 
be  necessary  that  such  products  should  be  put  in  packages  of  a  certain 
form,  and  of  certain  prescribed  dimensions.  This  may  be  necessary-, 
cither  on  account  of  the  nature  and  character  of  such  products,  or  to  en- 
aMc  tlie  State  to  identify  the  products  of  its  own  growth  and  to  furnish 
tlie  evidence  of  such  identification  in  the  markets  to  which  they  are  ex- 
ported :  Robinson,  J.,  Turner  v.  The  State  (1881),  55  Md.  240*  263-4. 

The  judgment  was  then  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  finally  affinned,  February  5, 
1883,  on  a  unanimous  opinion  by  Justice  Blatchford,  who 
thought  the  views  of  the  Maryland  Court  to  be  sound,  and 
added,  that — 

Fixing  the  identity  and  weight  of  tobacco  alleged  to  have  been  grown 
in  the  State,  and  thus  preserving  the  reputation  of  the  article  in  markets 
outside  of  the  State,  is  a  legitimate  part  of  inspection  laws,  and  the 
means  prescribed  therefor  in  the  statutes  in  question,  naturaUy  conduce 
to  that  end.  Such  provisions,  as  parts  of  inspection  laws,  are  as  proper 
as  provisions  for  inspecting  quality,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  absence 
of  the  latter  provisions,  in  respect  to  any  particular  class  of  tobacco,  nec- 
essarily causes  the  laws  containing  the  former  provisions  to  cease  to  be  in- 
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spcctioii  law-s.  It  is  cosy  to  see  that  the  use  of  the  precaution  of  weighin); 
and  marking  the  uci^lit  on  the  hogshead,  and  recording  it  in  a  l)ook,  is  to 
enable  it  to  be  dctcrniincil  at  any  time,  whether  the  contents  have  l)een 
diminished  subseciucntly  to  tlie  original  packing ;  by  comparing  a  new 
weight  witli  the  original  marke<l  weight,  or  if  the  marked  weight  l>e  al- 
tered, with  the  weight  entered  in  Uie  warehouse  book.  The  things  requir- 
ed to  lie  done  in  respect  to  the  hogshcail  of  tobacco  in  the  present  case, 
aside  from  any  inspection  of  quality,  are  to  be  done  to  prepare  and  fit  the 
hogshead  as  a  unit  containing  the  tobacco,  for  exportation,  and  for 
becoming  an  article  of  foreign  commerce  or  commerce  among  the  States, 
and  are  to  he  done  before  it  Ixrcomcs  such  an  article.  Tliey  are  properly 
parts  of  inspection  laws,  within  tlie  definition  given  by  this  Court  in 
Cibbofisw  Of^den  (1824).  9  Wheat.  (22  U.  S.)  i.  Toy.  (17  Otto,  107  U.  S. 

Thereferenceistothislangiiage  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
in  the  famous  New  York  case,  after  he  had  pointed  out  that 
duties  on  imports  or  exports  were  parts  of  the  taxing  power, 
which  undoubtedly  remained  with  the  States,  whereas  the 
regulation  of  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  (even  by  the 
coasting  license  here  held  to  o\erride  the  New  York  Steam- 
boat monopoly)  by  Coiijjress  could  not  be  concurrent  with 
that  by  the  States,  individually:  he  then  proceeded — 

But  the  inspection  laws  are  said  to  l>e  regulations  of  conunerce  and  are 
certainly  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  as  being  passed  in  tlie  exercise 
of  a  power  remaining  with  the  States.  That  inspection  laws  may  have 
a  remote  and  considerable  influence  on  commerce,  will  not  be  denied; 
but  that  a  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  tlie  source  from  which  the  right 
to  pass  Uiem  is  derive<l,  cannot  be  admitted.  Tlie  objects  of  inspection 
laws  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  articles  produced  by  tlie  labor  of  the 
country ;  to  fit  them  for  exportation ;  or,  it  may  Ijc,  for  domestic  use. 
They  act  upon  the  subject  Ixjfore  it  l)Cconies  an  article  of  foreign  com- 
merce, or  of  commerce  among  the  States,  and  prepare  it  for  that  purpose. 
They  form  a  portion  of  Uiat  immense  mass  of  legislation,  which  embraces 
cverj-tliing  within  the  territory  of  a  State,  not  surrendered  to  the  general 
jk^ovemment ;  all  which  can  l)e  most  advantageously  exercised  by  the 
States  themselves.  Inspection  laws,  quarantine  laws,  health  laws  of  every 
4lescription,  as  well  as  laws  for  regulating  the  internal  commerce  of  a 
State,  and  those  which  respect  turnpike  roads,  ferries,  etc.,  are  compo> 
nent  parts  of  the  mass:  Marshall.  C.  J.,  Cibbofts  v.  Ogden  (1824),  9 
A\Tieat-(22U.  S.)i.203. 

The  identity  of  inspection  laws  with  those  enacted  under 
the  taxing  power  of  the  State,  was  declared  anew  in  this 
Mar>'land  case,  in  express  recognition  of  the  first  statement 
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of  this  classification,  fifty-five  years  earlier,  made  in  these 
words: — 

If  it  be  a  mle  of  interpretation  to  which  all  assent,  that  the  exception 
of  a  particular  thing  from  general  words,  proves  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  law-giver,  the  thing  excepted  wonld  be  within  the  general  clause, 
had  the  exemption  not  been  made,  we  know  no  reason  why  this  general 
rule  should  not  be  as  applicable  to  the  Constitution  as  to  other  instru- 
ments. If  it  be  applicable,  then  this  exception  in  &vorof  duties  for  the 
soppoct  of  in^ectioii  laws  [nr/m,  page  425],  goes  &r  in  proving  that  the 
framen  of  the  Constitntion  classed  taxes  of  a  similar  character  with  those 
imposed  ibr  the  pnrpoaesof  inspection,  with  duties  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports, and  supposed  them  to  be  prohibited:  Harsh aix.  J.,  Brown  v. 
M4.  (1827),  12  Wheat.  (25  U.  S.)4i9>  45& 

Contemporaneously  with  Turner  v.  Maryland^  Justice 
Mnj.KR  wrote  the  opinion  in  People  v.  Compagnie  Generale 
Transailofiitfue  {i8S2\  17  Otto  (107  U.  S.)  59,  where  the 
New  York  laws,  taxing  immigrants,  were  declared  void 
{supra^  page  465),  because  not  Intimate  inspection  laws. 
In  place  of  the  definition  given  by  Justice  Blatchford,  in 
Turner  v.  Afaryland  (on  page  55)  and  substantially  stated 
supray  page  813,  there  were  these  imperfect  tests  given  by 
the  other  Justice : — 

What  laws  may  be  properly  classed  as  inspection  laws  under  this  pro- 
Tision  of  the  Constitntion  [m/m,  page  425],  must  be  lai^gely  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  inspection  laws  of  the  States,  at  the  time  the  Consti- 
tution was  framed.  •  •  •  What  is  an  inspection  ?  Something  which 
can  be  accomplished  by  looking  at  or  weighing  or  measuring  the  thing  t» 
be  inspected,  or  applying  to  it,  at  once,  some  crucial  test.  When  testi- 
mony or  evidence  is  to  be  taken  and  examined,  it  is  not  inspection  in  aii\' 
aense  whatever :  Hiixkr,  J.,  Pto^lcx.  CampagmieGenerait  Trams,  (18S3),. 
17  Otto  (107  U.  S.)  59,  61,  62. 

Other  atteuipts  to  define  inspection  laws  have  distinguished 
their  object  as  '^  to  certify  tlie  quantity  and  value  of  the 
articles  inspected,  whether  imports  or  exports,  tor  the  pro- 
tection of  buyers  and  consumers^' :  Swayne,  J.,  in  Faster  v. 
Miisier  and  Wardens  of  Nav  Orleans  (1877),  4  Otto  (94 
U.  S.)  246,  247 ;  but  the  latest  substantially  restates  that  de* 
dared  in  Turner  \.  Maryland ^  Fuller,  C.  J.,  supra^  page 
502,  quoting  fix)m  the  opinion  of  Matthews,  J.,  in  Bow- 
manv.  Chicago  &N.  IV.  RR.  Co.  (1888X  125  U.  S-  465, 
488,  and  infra. 
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After  the  Matyland  law  was  tints  declared  to  'oc  a  valid 
inspection  law,  Justice  Blatchford,  for  the  Court,  proceeded 
to  point  out  that  the  second  objection  to  the  law,  was  equally 
futile ;  tliat  is,  granting  that  there  was  no  inspection  and  no 
fee  for  tobacco  to  be  nianu&ctured  in  the  State  and  then 
transported  out  of  its  limits  still  such  preference  of  home 
manu&cturers  was  within  the  power  of  the  State,  if  exercised 
before  the  tobacco  became  an  article  of  commerce.  This  is 
evidently  upon  much  the  same  principle  as  State  taxation 
of  articles  grown  or  prepared  for  sale  out  of  the  State  but 
not  yet  started ;  as  was  the  case  with  the  New  Hampshire 
timber  in  Coc  v.  Errol^  infra ^  page  821. 

XXIII. 

A  State  law^  autliorizing  a  municipality  to  collect  wharfage 
from  vessels  laden  zuith  the  products  of  other  States  and  coun- 
iriesy  ivhile  such  dues  are  not  demanded  from  vessels  laden 
with  the  same  articles  ichen  produced  in  the  State y  is  a  regu- 
lation of  interstate  commerce  and  is  void. 

The  denial  to  the  States^  oftlie  power  to  lay  any  duty  of 
lonnagc  linthottt  the  consent  of  Congress^  was  intetided  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  tlierefore  does  not  in- 
validcUe  legitimate  wliarf  dues  measured  by  tlie  capacity  of 
the  vessels  using  the  wlmrves. 

Local  taxaiioti  of  vessels  by.  their  capacity  instead  of  by 
lvalue ^  is  unconstitutionaL 

Guy  V.  Mayor  &  City  Council  of  Baltimore  (1880),  10 
Otto  (100  U.  S.)  434,  was  another  case  of  an  unsuccessful 
discrimination  attempted  by  the  laws  of  Mar>land.  Captain 
Gny  of  the  schooner  George  S.  Powell,  was  sued  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  by  the  City  of  Baltimore,  June  29,  1876, 
for  not  paying  wharfage  required  by  the  City  ordinance  for  a 
cargo  of  potatoes  raised  in  Virginia.  This  ordinance  re- 
quired wliarfage  for  "articles  sold  by  the  bushel,  other  than 
the  product  of  the  State  of  Mar>laud,"  under  the  authority 
of— 

Vol.  XXXVIII— 52. 
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Ah  Act  to  appoint  State  Wharfingers  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  to 
authorize  the  aUtution  of  wharfage  in  certain  cases^  in  said  City.  (Passed 
March,  ii,  1828,  Laws,  chap.  162.) 

SBC.4.  Andbe  it  enacted,  7i(tf/ the  Mayor  and  City  Council  0/ Balti- 
wore  shall  be ^  and  they  are  hereby  empoivered  and  authorized  to  [may] 
regulate,  establish,  charge  and  collect,  to  the  use  of  the  [city]  said  Mayor 
and  City  Council^  such  rate  of  wharfage  as  they  may  think  reasonable. 
0/  and  from  all  vessels  resorting  to  or  lying  at,  landing;,  depositing,  or 
transporting  goods,  or  articles  other  than  the  productions  of  this  State,  on 
any  wharf  or  wharves,  belonging  to  the  [city]  said  Mayor  and  City  Conn- 
cil,  or  any  public  wharf  in  the  said  City,  other  than  the  wharves  belonK- 
ing  to  or  rented  by  the  State  :  and  that  part  of  Pratt  Street  Wharf  hereto- 
fore reserved  for  the  use  of  citizens  of  this  [the]  State,  anything  in  any 
former  act  of  Assembly  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

This  Section  appeared  in  the  Code  of  Public  Local  Laws 
as  section  945  of  Article  IV,  and  was  changed  by  Act  of 
April  10,  1880,  chap.  218,  Laws,  page  356,  Public  Local 
Laws,  ed.  1888,  Art  IV,  §  368,  by  omitting  the  words  in 
italics  and  inserting  those  in  brackets,  as  above:  the  uucon- 
stitutional  discrimination  was  thus  repealed. 

The  judgment  entered^against  Guy  by  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  was  affirmed  on  appeal  by  the  Baltimore  City  Court, 
October  14,  1876,  this  Court  denying  that  the  commerce, 
impost  or  equal  rights  clauses  of  the  Constitution  had  been 
violated.  This  was  contrary  to  the  decision  of  Chancellor 
Bland  in  The  Wharf  Case  (183 1),  3  Bland's  Clian.  (Md.) 
361,  37i>  374,  where  rival  owners  claimed  the  wharf  dues 
from  certain  wharves  and  the  decree  was  that  none  should 
be  taken.  The  judgment  was  then  removed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  there  reversed  March  22, 
1880,  upon  an  opinion  by  Justice  Harlan,  Chiei  Justice 
Waite  dissenting  on  tlie  peculiar  ground  tliat  tlie  State 
had  merely  prohibited  the  City  from  collecting  wharfage 
from  the  products  of  the  State.  In  principle,  tliis  is  nuicli 
the  same  objection  of  preference  by  the  United  States  Court? 
for  strangers  over  inhabitants  of  the  State,  as  was  raised  in 
Rabbins  v.  Taxing  District  {antCy  page  762)  and  there  denied 
upon  the  apparent  ground  that  the  State  made  the  prefer- 
ence by  its  unconstitutional  legislation. 

The  opinion  of   the  Supreme  Court  proceeded  on  tliat 
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principle  of  Bratvn  v.  Maryland  {siipra^  page  440),  which 
denied  to  the  States,  power  to  discriminate  against  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  State's,  by  taxing  them  with  discrimination  in 
favor  of  local  products :  the  citations  were  of  the  later  cases 
relating  to  American  protlucts  {snpra^  pages  728,  735,  74S, 
751),  but  it  is  now  clear  that  the  distinction  to  l^e  drawn  in 
such  cases  as  Braivn  v.  Maryland  ^vA  Braicnw  Houston 
supra^  pages  439,  732)  is  in  the  extent  of  the  taxation, 
which  cannot  be  imposed  upon  imports  at  all,  and  upon  the 
products  of  other  States  only  without  discrimination. 

The  wharfage  charged  to  Captain  Guy  was  therefore  re- 
garded by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  tax  and  not  merely  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  use  of  the  wharf.  For  it  is  to  be 
obser\'ed  that  the  reasonableness  of  this  fee,  taken  by  itself, 
was  not  denied.  On  the  contrary',  the  opinion  expressly 
recognized  the  principles  of  three  recent  cases  on  the  subject 
of  wharfiage. 

The  first  of  tliese  was  Keokuk  N.  L.  Packet  L  \k  v.  City  of 
Kcokiik  (1877)  5  Otto  (95  U.  S.)  80,  where  the  Supreme 
Court  recognized  the  right  of  a  numicipality  to  collect 
wharfage  proportioned  to  the  tonnage  of  the  boats  using  the 
particular  landing.  The  rates  were  no  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  borrowed  to  improve  the 
wharves,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  measured  by  the  capa- 
city of  the  boats  did  not  make  this  a  tonnage  tax  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  Constitution.  That  prohibition  is  direct- 
ed against  port  dues  or  charge  for  nse  of  the  harbor  and  all 
landing  places,  as  declared  in  Cannon  v.  Nezcf  Orleans  (1874), 
20  Wall.  (87  U.  S.)  577  ;  The  Northwestern  Union  Packet 
Co.  X.St.  Panl {1874),  U.  S.  Circ.  Ct.  Dist.  Minn.,  3  Dill. 
454;  77ie  Southern  Steamship  Co.  v.  Port  Wardens  (1867), 
6  Wall.  (73  U.  S.)  31  ;  Peetc  v.  Morgan  (1874),  ^9 
Wall.  (86  U.  S.)  581;  State  Tonnage  Tax  Cases  (187 1), 
12  Wall.  (79  U.  S.)  204  ;  Cincinnati  P.  B.  G.  &  P. 
Packet  Co.  v.  Catlettshurg  (1882),  15  Otto  (105  U.  S.) 
559  »  Parkershurg  Cf  O.  River  Transp.  Co.  v.  Parkers- 
burg  (1883),  17  Otto  (107  U.    S.)   691  ;    Husc  v.    Glover 
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(1886),  119  U.  S.  543  ;  Ouachita  &  M.  River  Packet  Co.  v. 
Aiken  (1887),  121  Id.  444  ;  Inman  Steamship  Co.  v.  Tinker 
(1876),  4  Otto  (94  U.  S.)  238  ;  and  not  against  reasonable 
charges  for  use  of  property :  Field,  J.,  Gloucester  Ferry 
Co,  V.  Pa.  (1885),  114  U.  S.  196,  217  ;  though,  locally,  ves- 
sels are  also  protected  against  taxation  by  tlie  ton  instead  of 
by  value :  StcUe  Tonnage  CaseSy  Peete  v.  Morgan^  Can- 
non V.  New  Orleans^  and  Steamship  Co.  v.  Tinker y  supra ; 
that  is,  as  the  subject  cannot  be  ftuther  developed  here, — 

What  was  intended  by  the  provisions  of  the  second  clause  of  the  tenth 
section  of  the  first  article  [of  the  Constitution,  supra ^  page  425],  vras  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and  nothing  more.  The  prohibition  of 
a  duty  of  tonnage  should,  therefore,  be  construed  so  as  to  carry  out  that 
intent:  Strong.  J.,  Keokuk  N,  L.  Pluket  Co.  v.  Keokuk  (1877),  5  Otto 
(95  U.S.)  80.  87. 

The  second  of  these  whar&ge  cases  was  the  Northwestern 
Union  Packet  Co.  v.  City  of  St.  Louis  {1S80)  10  Otto  (100  U.  • 
S.)  423,  where  the  City  was  allowed  to  collect  a  tonnage 
charge  upon  every  vessel  landing  at  any  wharf  in  that  City, 
the  charge  being  admittedly  reasonable  in  amount  for  the  use 
of  the  improved  wharf  fedlities  and  not  for  the  raising  of 
general  revenue.  This  decision  was  immediately  affirmed 
in  the  third  of  these  cases  that  of  Vicksburg  v.  Tobin  (1880), 
Id.  430.  These  two  cases,  were  decided  three  weeks  before 
Guy  V.  BcUtimorey  so  that  the  whole  subject  of  wharfEige 
was  before  the  Court  in  its  two  aspects  of  tonuage  taxation 
and  preference  for  local  vessels  or  products. 

So  far  as  any  attempt  might  be  made  to  obtain  general 
revenue  from  wharfage,  the  unconstitutionality  of  such  laws 
was  again  declared  by  Justice  Miller,  in  Morgan^ s  La.  & 
T.  RR.  &  Steamship  Co.  v.  Louisiaiui  (1886),  118  U.  S. 
455,  462  ;  and  by  Justice  Bradley,  in  Ouachita  &  M. 
River  Packet  Co.  v.  Aiken  (1887),  121  Id.  444.  In  this  res- 
pect, there  was  nothing  else  than  a  reaffinnance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Passenger  CaseSy  suprOy  page  460. 

The  unconstitutionality  of  the  preference  shown  by  the 
Maryland  law  in  the  wharfage  dues,  has  been  distinctly  rec- 
ognized by  Justice  Swavne,  in  Machine  Co.  v.  GagCy  suproy 
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page  753 !  Ji^tice  Braduky,  in  IVailififf  v.  Michigan^  supra^ 
page  738,  and  Phila.  <2-  .V.  M.  S.  Co,  v.  Pa.  (1887),  122  U.  vS. 
326,  345  ;  Justice  Blatchkori)  in  Pickard  v.  Pidlman  S. 
Car  Co.  (1886),  117  Id.  34,  49. 

XXIV. 

f^gs  icmporarily  stopped  by  Itnv  waler^  in  their  course 
through  a  State  from  otie  State  to  a  thirds  cantiot  be  taxed 
7i'here  they  are  stopped. 

Property  can  be  taxed  where  it  is  situated^  though  the  aivn- 
er  is  a  resident  of  another  State, 

The  products  of  a  State  may  be  taxed ^  though  intended  for 
renwval  to  aftot/ier  State  or  country^  until  they  are  delivered  to 
a  cotfunon  carrier  or  their  ultimate  passage  from  tlie  State 
has  begun. 

The  case  of  Coe  v.  The  7  men  of  Lrrol  (1SH6),  116  U.  S. 
517,  began  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  June 
25,  188 1,  by  the  plaintiffs  petition  for  relief  from  taxation 
upon  logs  destined  for  manufacture  and  sale  in  tlie  State  of 
Maine,  but  then  lying  in  the  said  Town  of  Errol.  Some  of 
these  logs  had  been  cut  in  New  Hampshire  and  some  in 
Maine,  though  being  detained  by  low  water  in  the  Andros- 
coggin ;  but  all  of  them  were  alleged  to  be  in  transit  to 
market  from  one  State  to  another.  The  taxation  on  the  logs 
cut  in  Maine  was  directed  to  be  abated  (Coe  v.  Errol ^ 
1882,  62  N.  H.  303,  313),  but  that  on  the  logs  cut  in  New 
Hampshire  was  declared  valid,  Bloixjett,  J.,  saying — 

The  assessments  were  made  under  J.  13,  r.  54,  Gen.  Laws,  which  provides 
that  wood,  luirk,  timber,  logs,  and  lumber,  manufactured  or  other,  ex- 
ceeding fifly  dollars  in  value,  shall  be  taxed  at  its  full  value,  in  the  town 
where  it  is  on  the  first  day  of  April.  *  *  ♦  ♦  But  it  is  urged  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  lo|^s  were  in  transit  and  seeking  a  market  in  another 
State,  the  tax  imposed  was  one  upon  commerce,  and  therefore  in  conflict 
with  the  federal  Constitution.  This  contention  is  groundless.  At  most, 
the  statute  under  which  the  assessment  was  made,  simply  acts  upon  and 
affects  property  which  may  be  the  subject  of  commerce.  But  a  tax  on 
property  that  may  ')e  the  subject  of  commerce  under  Congressional  regu- 
lation, is  not  a  tax  on  commerce,  but  on  property :  Scott  \,  WilUon  (1825), 
3  N.  H.  321, 326 ;  Cooley,  Tax.  62  ;  neither  is  a  tax  on  property  that  has 
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been  the  subject  of  such  commerce,  where  it  is  taxetl  only  as  property^ 
and  in  common  with  all  other  property  within  the  State:  Brawn  v. 
Maryland  (1827),  12  Wheat.  (23  U.  S.)  419 ;  Pervear  v.  Covtm,  (1865).  5 
Wall.  {72  U.  S.)  475.  479  \  faring  v.  The  Mayor  (1868),  8  Wall.  (75  V. 
S.)  no.  The  conclusion  then  is,  that  tlie  logs  in  question,  having  at  the 
time  of  their  taxation,  an  actual  and  legal  situs  in  this  State,  and  ha\'ioj( 
been  taxed  only  as  property  and  in  common  with  all  other  property,  un- 
der a  law  making  no  discrimination  in  respect  of  ownership,  no  case  is 
made  for  relief :  (62  N.  H.  312,  313). 

The  case  having  been  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  the  judgment  was  there  affirmed  on  a 
unanimous  ojpinion  by  Justice  Bradley,  who  denied  the 
two  propositions  of  the  log  owner,  respecting  the  logs  cut  iu 
New  Hampshire,  but  not  yet  removed  fix)m  the  State.  The 
Jirst  was,  that  his  property  could  not  be  taxed  because  he  was 
a  resident  of  another  State,  and  by  legal  fiction,  hispropert>' 
had  its  stius  in  Maine.  But  the  Court  thought  the  power  of 
State  taxation  was  too  plain  for  citation  of  authorities. 

The  second  proposition  was,  that  the  products  of  a  State, 

though  intended  for  removal  to  another  State  and  partially 

jw-epared  by  removal  to  a  place  of  shipment,  were  not  liable 

to  State  taxation.     But  the  Court  thought  this  untenable 

because  making  taxation  dependent  upon  the  owner^s  state  of 

mind  and  incomplete  action.     That  is — 

When  the  products  of  the  farm  or  the  forest  are  coUected  and  brought 
in  from  the  surrounding  country  to  a  town  or  station  serving  as  an  m/rr- 
/<?/ for  that  particular  region,  whether  on  a  river  or  a  line  of  railroad, 
such  products  are  not  yet  exports,  nor  are  they  in  the  process  of  exporta* 
tion,  nor  is  exportation  begun  until  they  are  committed  to  the  common 
carrier  for  transportation  out  of  the  State  to  the  State  of  their  destina- 
tion, or  have  started  on  their  ultimate  passage  to  that  State.  Until  then 
it  is  reasonable  to  regard  them  as  not  only  within  the  State  of  their 
origin,  but  as  a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  property  of  that  State,  subject 
to  itsjurisdiction  and  liable  to  taxation  there,  if  not  taxed  by  reason  of 
their  being  intended  for  exportation,  but  taxed  without  any  discrimina- 
tion, in  the  usual  way  and  manner  in  which  such  property  is  taxed  iu  the 
State.  *  *  *  Although  intended  for  exportation,  they  may  never  be 
exported ;  the  owner  has  a  perfect  right  to  change  his  mind ;  and  until 
actually  put  in  motion,  for  some  place  out  of  the  State,  or  committe«l  to^ 
the  custody  of  a  carrier  for  transportation  to  such  place,  why  may  thcv 
not  be  rcgardc<l  as  still  remaining  a  part  of  the  general  mass  of  property 
in  the  State  ?    Bradley,  J.,  Coe  v.  Errol  (t886),  i  16  U.  S.  525-6. 

This  was  not  a  new  sentiment  iu  the  Supreme  Court  of 
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the  United  States.  Thirty-four  years  earlier,  when  limitinjj^ 
the  operation  of  a  United  States  coasting  license  to  naviga- 
ble waters,  and  thereby  giving  a  State  full  control  over 
streams  entirely  within  its  borders,  and  not  naturally  nav- 
igable, and  not  part  of  a  line  of  interstate  coininerce  {supra^ 
pages  482-3  and  800),  the  Court,  speaking  by  Justice  Dan- 
iel repudiated  an  extension  of  the  commerce  power  over 
the  products  of  domestic  enterprise,  in  agriculture,  or  manu- 
lactures,  or  in  the  arts,  because  ultimately  liable  or  intended 
to  enter  into  foreign  or  domestic  commerce. 

A  pretension  as  far-reaching  as  tliis,  would  extend  to  contracts  between 
citizen  ami  citizen  of  the  same  State,  would  control  Uic  pursuits  of  the 
planter,  the  grazier,  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  the  iuiincnse  op- 
erations of  the  collieries  and  mines  and  furnaces  of  the  country ;  for 
there  is  not  one  of  these  avocations  the  rcsiUts  of  which  may  not  liecome 
the  subjects  of  foreign  commerce,  and  be  borne  either  by  turnpikes, 
canals  or  railroatls,  from  point  to  point  within  the  several  States,  towards 
an  ultimate  destination,  like  the  one  nientionetl :  D.vNiKr,,  J.,  Veazie  v. 
aVoot  (1852),  14  How.  (55  U.  S.)  574. 

It  will  l)e  remembered  from  the  review  of  Ih-otcn  v. 
Houston  (supray  page  732),  that  there  is  a  distinction  also 
between  the  tennination  of  interstate  and  foreign  carriage, 
in  respect  to  the  period  when  a  State  may  begin  to  la\'  or- 
dinary (as  distinguislied  from  discriminative)  taxation :  that 
is,  au  import  cannot  be  taxed  until  broken  up  or  otherwise 
mingled  with  and  lost  in  the  common  mass  of  property 
{supray  pages  439,  443);  but  goods  are  imports  only  when 
brought  in  from  foreign  nations,  and  not  from  other  States 
of  the  Union  {supra^  pages  719-20);  and  therefore  the 
ordinary  powers  of  State  taxation  are  not  defeated  by 
retaining  domestic  goods  in  their  original  packages.  But 
in  respect  to  restraints  upon  interstate  commerce,  though 
not  so  expressed  and  laid  equally  on  all  property  in  the 
State  in  otherwise  the  most  unobjectionable  fonii  of  taxa- 
tion, license,  or  other  police  regulation,  all  such  restraints 
are  simply  void  as  to  merchandise  in  the  original  jwckages, 
though  valid  as  to  other  property  in  the  State  {Jnfra,  page 

824). 

The  case  of  Clarke  v,  Clarke^  in  the  Ignited  States  Circuit 
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Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Georgia,  3  Woods  408, 
has  already  been  alluded  to  {supra^  page  444) ;  further  atten- 
tion may  here  be  given  to  its  facts,  for  the  logs  upon  which 
the  tax  was  levied,  were  tlie  property  of  persons  exclusively 
engaged  in  exporting  timber  to  foreign  countries,  and  had 
been  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  export,  their  shipment  be- 
ing deferred  for  want  of  vessels^  The  Circuit  Judge  (Woods) 
was  urged  to  declare  the  logs  not  yet  separated  from  the 
mass  of  property  taxable;  he  declined  upon  the  s61itar>' 
ground  of  their  being  exports,  and  not  that  they  were  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  State  generally  and  perchance  to  another 
State.  The  decision  would  not,  therefore,  be  contrary  to  the 
rule  declared  in  Coe  v.  Erral^  until  the  business  of  an  ex- 
porter is  denied  to  be  an  agency  of  foreign  commerce.  The 
decisive  test  used  by  Justice  Bradley  {mprcL^  page  822),  of 
ability  to  change  intention  and  not  remove  the  property  from 
the  State  after  it  has  escaped  fiiom  taxation,  would  not  apply 
to  a  mere  exporter,  but  only  to  one  who  carried  on  a  dual 
business  of  exporting  and  American  trade.  This  dual  busi- 
ness caused  the  taxation  of  the  coal  actually  exported  in 
Brown  v.  Hausian  {suprOy  page  732). 

The  substance  of  the  whole  subject  is,  that  the  State's 
poVrer  of  taxation  continues  until  it  actually  collides  with  the 
Constitutional  freedom  of  foreign  and  inteistate  commerce. 

XXV. 

A  State  cannot  prevent  a  commoti  carrier  from  recemng 
merchandise  in  another  State  and  carrying  it  into  its  terri- 
toryy  and  tliere  delivering  it  to  tlie  consignee. 

Intoxicating  liquors  are  merchandise  which  a  common  car- 
rier cannot  re/use  to  receive y  because  the  State  into  which  in- 
toxicating liqtiors  arc  consigned^  forbids  their  carriage  into 
its  territory, 

Bmvnian  et  aL  v.  Chicago  &  N.  W.  RR.  Co.  (1888),  125 
U.  S.  465,  came  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
from  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  to  revise  the  entr\'  of  judgment  (October  6, 
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1886),  for  the  railroad  company  upon  their  demurrer  to  an 
action  brought  (June  15,  1886),  by  Bowman  Brothers,  for  a 
refusal  to  transport  five  thousand  liarrels  of  beer  from  Chicago 
to  Marslialltown  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Admitting  the  duty 
of  a  railroad  as  a  conunon  carrier,  the  defense  was  put  upon 
tlie  ground  tliat  the  State  of  Iowa  had  prevented  the  railroad 
company  from  receiving  and  transporting  into  Iowa  the 
beer  in  question  by — 

Chapter  66.  AN  ACT  Amendatory  of  Chapter  143  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Twentieth  General  Assembly  Relating  to  Intoxicating  Liqnon  and  Pro- 
viding for  the  More  Effectual  Suppression  of  the  Illegal  Sale  and  Trans- 
portation of  Intoxicating  Liquors  and  Abatement  of  Nuisances.  (Passed 
April  5,  1886:  Laws,  page  Si.) 

Section  Tex.  Tliat  section  1553  of  the  Code,  as  amended  and  sub- 
stituted b>'  Chapter  143  of  the  Acts  of  the  Twentieth  General  Assembly, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  following  enacted  in  lien 
thereof: 

Section  1553.  If  any  express  company,  railway  company,  or  any 
agent  or  person  in  the  employ  of  any  express  company  or  railway  com> 
pany,  or  if  any  common  carrier  or  any  person  in  the  employ  of  any  com- 
mon carrier,  or  any  person,  knowingly  bring  within  this  State,  for  any 
pcrscm  or  persons  or  corporation,  or  shall  knowingly  transport  or  convey 
between  points  or  from  one  place  to  another  wiUtin  this  State,  for  any 
other  person  or  persons  or  corporations,  any  intoxicating  liquors,  without 
first  having  been  furnished  with  a  certificate  from  and  under  the  seal  of 
the  County  Auditor  of  the  County  to  which  said  liquor  is  to  be  trans- 
ported, or  is  consigned  for  transportation,  or  within  which  it  is  to  1)C  con- 
veyed from  place  to  place,  certifying  tliat  tlie  consignee  or  person  to 
whom  said  liquor  is  to  be  transportc<l,conveyetl  or  delivered,  is  authorized 
to  seU  such  intoxicating  liquors  in  such  County,  such  company,  corpora- 
tion or  person  so  offending,  and  each  of  them,  and  any  agent  of  such  com- 
pany, corporation  or  person  so  offending,  shall,  upon  conviction  tliercof, 
be  fined  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  and  pay  costs 
ofprosecution;  and  the  costs  shall  »  *  «  include  a  reasonable  attorney 
fee,  to  be  assessed  by  the  court,  which  shall  be  paid  into  the  County  *  • 
fund,  and  shall  stand  committed  to  the  County  jail  until  such  fine  and 
coats  ofprosecution  are  paid.  The  offense  herein  defined,  shall  be  held 
to  be  complete,  and  shall  be  held  to  have  been  committed  in  any  County 
of  the  State  through  or  to  which  said  intoxicating  liquors  are  trans- 
ported, or  in  which  the  same  is  unloaded  for  transportation,  or  in  which 
said  liquors  arc  conveyed  from  place  to  place  or  delivered.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  several  County  Auditors  of  this  State  to  issUe  the  Certi- 
ficate herein  contemplated,  to  any  person  having  such  permit ;  and  the 
certificate  so  issued  shaU  be  truly  dated  when  issued,  and  shall  specify 
the  date  at  which  the  permit  expires,  as  shown  by  the  County  Records. 
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Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Georgia,  3  Woods  408, 
has  already  been  alluded  to  {supra^  page  444) ;  further  atten- 
tion may  here  be  given  to  its  £su:ts,  for  the  logs  upon  which 
the  tax  was  levied,  were  the  property  of  persons  exdastvdy 
engaged  in  exporting  timber  to  foreign  countries,  and  had 
been  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  export,  their  shipment  be- 
ing deferred  for  want  of  \'essels^    The  Circuit  Judge  (Woods) 
was  urged  to  declare  the  logs  not  yet  separated  from  the 
mass  of  property  taxable;  he  declined  upon  the  solitary 
ground  of  their  being  exports,  and  not  that  they  were  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  State  generally  and  perchance  to  another 
State.     The  decision  w^ould  not,  therefore,  be  contrary  to  the 
rule  declared  in  Coe  \\  Erral^  until  the  business  of  an  ex- 
porter is  denied  to  be  an  agency  of  foreign  commerce.    The 
decisive  test  used  by  Justice  Bradley  {supra^  page  822),  of 
ability  to  change  intention  and  not  remove  the  property  from 
the  State  after  it  has  escaped  from  taxation,  would  not  apply 
to  a  mere  exporter,  but  only  to  one  who  carried  on  a  dual 
business  of  exporting  and  American  trade.    This  dual  busi- 
ness caused  the  taxation  of  the  coal  actually  exported  in 
Brawn  v.  Houston  {suprOy  page  732). 

The  substance  of  the  whole  subject  is,  that  the  Staters 
poVrer  of  taxation  continues  until  it  actually  collides  with  the 
Constitutional  freedom  of  foreign  and  interstate  commerce. 

XXV. 

A  State  cannot  prevent  a  commott  carrier  from  recewmg 
merchandise  in  another  State  and  carrying  it  into  its  terri- 
tory^ and  tliere  delivering  it  to  tlie  consignee. 

Intoxicating  liquors  are  merchandise  which  a  common  car- 
rier cannot  refuse  to  receive^  because  the  StcUe  into  which  in- 
toxicating liquors  arc  consigned^  forbids  their  carriage  into 
its  territory. 

Sou* man  et  al.  v.  Chicago  &  N,  H^:  RR.  Co.  (1888),  125 
U.  S.  465,  came  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
from  the  United  States  Ciraiit  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  to  revise  the  entr\'  of  judgment  (October  6, 
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1886),  for  the  railroad  company  upon  their  demurrer  to  an 
action  brought  (June  15,  1886),  by  Bowman  Brothers,  for  a 
refusal  to  transport  five  thousand  Ixirrels  of  beer  from  Chicago 
to  Marslialltown  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Admitting  the  duty 
of  a  railroad  as  a  common  carrier,  the  defense  was  put  upon 
the  ground  that  the  State  of  Iowa  had  prevented  the  railroad 
company  from  receiving  and  transporting  into  Iowa  the 
beer  in  question  by — 

Chapter  66.  AX  ACT  Amendatory  of  Chapter  143  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Twentieth  General  Assembly  Relating  to  Intoxicating  Liqnon  and  Pro- 
viding for  the  More  Effectual  Suppression  of  the  Illegal  Sale  and  Trans- 
portation of  Intoxicating  Liquors  and  Abatement  of  Nuisances.  (Passeil 
April  5,  1886:  Laws,  page  81.) 

Section  Ten.  That  section  1553  of  the  Code,  as  amended  and  sub- 
stituted by  Chapter  143  of  the  Acts  of  the  Twentieth  General  Aiaembly, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  following  enacted  in  lieu 
thereof: 

Section  1553.  If  any  express  company ,  railway  company,  or  any 
agent  or  person  in  the  employ  of  any  express  company  or  railway  com> 
pany,  or  if  any  common  carrier  or  any  person  in  the  employ  of  any  com- 
mon carrier,  or  any  person,  knowingly  bring  within  this  State,  for  any 
person  or  persons  or  corporation,  or  shall  knowingly  transport  or  convey 
Ix^twecn  points  or  from  one  place  to  another  within  this  State,  for  any 
other  person  or  persons  or  corporations,  any  intoxicating  liquors,  without 
first  having  been  furnished  with  a  certificate  from  and  under  the  seal  of 
the  County  Auditor  of  tlie  County  to  which  said  liquor  is  to  be  trans- 
ported, or  is  consigned  for  transportation,  or  within  which  it  is  to  1)e  con- 
veyed from  place  to  place,  certifying  tliat  tlic  consignee  or  person  to 
whom  said  liquor  is  to  be  transportc<l,conveyetl  or  delivered,  is  authorized 
to  sell  such  intoxicating  liquors  in  such  County,  such  company,  corpora- 
tion or  person  so  offending,  and  each  of  thcni,  and  any  agent  of  such  com- 
pany, corporation  or  person  so  offending,  shall,  upon  conviction  tliercof, 
be  fined  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  and  pay  costs 
ofprosecution;  and  the  costs  shall  *  *  ^  include  a  reasonable  attorney 
fee,  to  be  assessed  by  the  court,  which  shall  Ije  paid  into  the  County  *  -' 
fund,  and  sliall  stand  committed  to  the  County  jail  until  such  fine  and 
costs  ofprosecution  are  paid.  The  offense  herein  defined,  sliall  be  held 
to  be  complete,  and  shall  be  held  to  have  been  committed  in  any  County 
of  the  State  through  or  to  which  said  intoxicating  liquors  are  trans- 
ported, or  in  which  the  same  is  unloaded  for  transportation,  or  in  which 
said  liquors  arc  conveyed  from  place  to  place  or  delivered.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  several  County  Auditors  of  this  State  to  issUe  the  Certi- 
ficate herein  contemplated,  to  any  person  having  such  permit ;  and  the 
certificate  so  issued  shall  be  truly  dated  when  issued,  and  shall  specify 
the  date  at  which  the  permit  expires,  as  shown  by  the  County  Records. 
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In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  AttoTne>' 
General  of  Iowa  also  took  part  in  tlie  argument  to  sustain 
the  validity  of  the  State  law:  and  his  most  important  posi- 
tion was  that  the  act  was  simply  intended  to  prevent  the  sale 
and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  State,  as  property 
prejudicial  to  health,  morality  and  good  order.  Justice 
Matthews,  writing  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
G>urt,  conceded  that  this  was  the  object  of  the  law,  as  one 
of  a  system  of  legislation  upon  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  among  which  beer  had  been  placed  by  statute 
(page  475),  but  still  denied  the  validity  of  such  a  law,  be- 
cause it  was  a  restraint  upon  transportation  of  freight,  and 
thus  in  eflkct  a  regulation  of  commerce  (page  486.) 

Upon  the  question  of  State  regulation  of  the  manu&c- 
ture  and  sale  of  liquor,  there  was  no  retreat  from  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Court  in  Mugler  v.  Kansas  (1887X  ^^3  U. 
S.  623,  where  State  prohibition  of  the  manu&cture  of  liquor 
was  declared  to  be  valid,  even  though  property  should  be 
rendered  useless,  or  abated  as  a  nuisance  and  no  compensa- 
tion be  inade.  This  Mugler  Case  remains  the  law  oi  tlie 
Court:  the  Original  Package  Cdse^  supra^  P^^g^509,  511, 
517,  518 ;  though  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  pursue  an 
ordinary  calling  and  in  it  to  buy  and  sell  property,  is  recog- 
nized as  far  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  State  police  power,  in  Powell  v.  Pa*  (1888),  127  U. 
S.  678  ;  Kidd  v.  Pearson  (1888),  128  Id  i ;  Eilenbecker  v. 
/awa  {iSqo)y  134  Id.  31  ;  and  Minnesota  v.  Barber  (1890), 
136  Id.  313  and  supra^  page  807.  The  distinction  pointed 
out  by  Justice  Field  (in  his  concurring  opinion  in  this 
Bowman  case,  at  page  506)  between  the  Mugler  and  the 
Bowman  cases,  was  drawn  at  the  origin  of  the  merchandise, 
as  beyond  or  within  the  State  boundaries,  because  of  the 
principle  established  in  Brown  v.  Maryland  {supra^  page 
439),  that  the  right  to  import  from  a  foreign  country',  or  to 
bring  in  from  another  State,  carried  with  it  the  right  to  sell 
in  the  original  package. 

Justice  Matthews  recognized  that  the  judgment  in  the 
License  Cases  {supra^  page  453)  closely  approached  the  ques- 
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tion  ill  hand,  but  finally  distinguished  the  present  case  upon 
the  important  point  of  the  time  when  transportation  termi- 
nated (page  479  of  the  opinion.)  The  law  of  Iowa  sought 
to  prevent  that  deliver)-,  and  a  large  part  of  the  opinion  was 
devoted  to  the  vindication  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Con- 
stitutional power  to  regulate  commerce  (pages  486,  495,  and 
Justice  Field,  concurring,  page  5CX)),  without  which  it 
would  be  idle  to  discuss  the  moment  when  the  State  police 
power  could  attach  (page  499.) 

In  another  aspect  the  Iowa  law  was  declared  to  be  no  im- 
munity as  an  inspection  law.  Turner  v.  Marylattd  was  un- 
qualifiedly followed  as  already  observed  {supra^  page  816.) 

In  still  another  aspect,  the  Iowa  law  was  not  recognized  as 
a  quarantine  or  sanitar>'  regulation,  as  it  singled  out  certain 
merchandise  to  be  removed  from  the  commercial  com- 
modities of  the  countr)'.  Here,  the  remarks  of  Justice 
Catron,  in  the  License  Casesy  (supra^  page  457)  as  well  as 
those  of  Chief  Justice  Tanev,  were  approved  by  both  Jus- 
tice Matthews  and  Justice  Field  (pages  490,  501,  503  of 
the  report)  The  judgments  in  A*^.-G?.  v.  Hnscn  {siipra^ 
page  801)  and  the  more  recent  Passenger  Cases  {sitpra^  page 
465)  all  precluded  the  recognition  of  such  power  in  the 
the  States,  and  the  motive  of  the  Iowa  law  could  not  save  it 
from  the  condemnation  of  seeking  to  ward  off  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance by  prohibiting  interstate  commerce  (page  498  of 
the  opinion.) 

Justice  Field  (in  his  concurring  opinion  at  page  502), 
went  further  and  called  attention  to  his  dissent  in  Mugler  v. 
A77//j^5  (1887),  123  U.  S.  623,  675,  as  indicating,  without 
expressing,  his  opinion,  that  no  State  could  prohibit  the  sale 
of  merchandise  which  Congress  might  authorize  to  be 
brought  into  a  State  :  for — 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  tiiat  one  of  Ute  great  objects  of  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution  was  to  secure  unanimity  of  commercial  regulations 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  restrictive  and  hostile  diaeriniinations  by  one  State 
against  the  products  of  other  States,  and  against  their  importation  and 
sale.  [Quoting  from  Brown  v.  Maryland^  the  words  on  page  4t6,  supra^ 
If  the  States  liave  the  power  asserted,  to  exclude  from    importation 
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within  their  limits,  any  articles  of  commerce,  because  in  their  jadgnent 
the  articles  may  be  injurious  to  their  interests  or  policy,  they  may  pfe- 
Bcribc  conditions  upon  which  sudi  importation  will  be  admitted,  andthiu 
establish  a  system  of  duties  as  hostile  to  free  commerce  among  the  States 
as  any  that  existed  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  :  PiRU>, 
J.,  concurring  in  Bowman  v.  Chicago  6f  N.  l^.  J^R.  Co,  (t8S8),  125  U. 

s.  465*  509- 

As  Chief  Justice  Waite  and  Justices  Gray  and  Harlan 
dissented  in  the  Bowman  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
two  survixdng  Justices  dissented  in  the  Original  Potckagc 
Case^  so  much  foreshadowed,  and  even  decided  (per  Field, 
J.,  at  page  504)  in  the  former  case.  In  both  instances,  the 
License  Cases  were  the  test  by  which  these  Justices  found 
a  difference  between  the  judgment  of  the  Court  and  the  ex- 
ceptional principles  recognized  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  {supra^ 
pages  428,  520,)  The  Chestnut  Street  Bridge  Case  (445, 
534),  RR.  Co.  V.  Husen  (538,  801)  and  Patterson  v.   Ken- 

XXVI. 

Original  Packages  o/fertnented^  distilled  and  other  intoxi- 
cating liquors  or  liquids^  are  now  subjected  by  Congress  to 
the  police  power  of  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

An  Act  to  limit  the  effect  of  the  r^;ulations  of  commerce  between  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  countries  in  certain  cases. 
Be  it  enacted  by  tke  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled:  That  all  fermented,  distilled  or 
other  intoxicating  liquors  or  liquids  transported  into  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  remaining  therein  for  use,  consumption,  sale  or  storage  therein, 
shall  upon  arrival  in  such  State  or  Territory  be  subject  to  the  operation 
and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or  Territory  enacted  in  the  exercise  of 
its  police  powers,  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
such  liquids  or  liquors  had  been  produced  in  such  State  or  Territory,  and 
shall  not  be  exempt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced  therein  in 
original  packages  or  otherwise. 
Approved  August  8,  1890. 

This  is  the  so-called  Wilson  l)ill,  which  became  a  law  dur- 
ing the  preparation  of  a  portion  of  this  article.  As  it  has 
been  immediately  challenged,  and  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  may  be  expected  at  no  distant 
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day,  the  intended  discussion  of  this  act  may  be  deferred  at 
this  place.  All  the  other  articles  which  are  capable  of  be- 
coming original  packages,  are,  of  course,  now  deliberately 
suffered  by  Congress  to  remain  under  the  various  niliugs  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  have  been  considered  with  some 
minuteness.  For  the  proposed  bill,  with  a  general  opera- 
tion, failed  to  pass,  and  the  efforts  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  dressed  beef  and  to  exclude  drummers,  if  renewed, 
cannot  profit  by  the  moral  excitement  produced  by  the 
Original  Package  decision  of  1890. 

XXVII. 
SUMMARY. 

(The  figures  in  the  following  sentences  refer  to  tbc  preceding  pages,  "t 

The  extent  of  the  subject  and  the  advantage  of  a  full 
statement  of  the  facts  of  each  case  considered,  have  required 
the  elimination  of  all  decisions  not  connected  with  the  sale 
of  merchandise,  or  not  declaring  common  principles  in  an 
instnictive  form.  In  this  manner,  there  has  been  eliminated 
almost  all  consideration  of  the  power  to  embargo  commercial 
intercourse  (427) ;  ferries ;  the  control  of  immigration  (459); 
inspection  laws  (813);  liquor  laws  (826);  mail  routes  and 
post  roads  (477);  navigable  waters  (745);  laws  governing 
pilots  (474) ;  port  regulations ;  the  power  to  lay  protective 
duties  on  imports  (427) ;  quarantine  laws  (801) ;  the  regula- 
tion of  the  rates,  tariffe,  charges  and  other  traffic  arrange- 
ments by  rail  and  water  (438) ;  the  restraint  of  the  slave 
trade  (427);  the  taxation  and  regulation  of  telegraph,  ex- 
press, railroad,  transportation,  steamboat  and  other  corpora- 
tions (765)  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  (799) ;  rights  ob- 
tained by  treaty  (427) ;  and  wharfage,  except  as  briefly  alluded 
to  on  pages  817-21. 

The  law  declared  in  the  cases  considered  in  the  preceding 
pages,  rests  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Constitutional  power  to  regulate  foreign  and  interstate 
commerce  (425).     No  State  power  can,  imder  any  name  or 
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theory  (421),  oppose  or  restrain  (474),  the  immunity  tlius 
conferred  upon  the  exterior  commerce  of  the  se\-eral  States 
of  the  Union. 

This  supremacy  was  supposed  by  Kent  and  the  New  York 
jurists  (430),  to  lie  dormant  until  Congress  positi\'eIy  regu- 
lated commerce,  although  the  appropriate  q>heres  of  State 
and  National  action  are  defined  for  difikrent  purposes  (473), 
and  impinge  upon  each  other  only  as  they  seek  to  r^;ulate 
the  same  subjects  (425).  This  is  true  in  the  choice  of  either 
definition  of  the  police  power  of  the  States  (411).  The  dor- 
mant theory,  therefore,  fidled  of  recognition  by  the  Supreme 
Court  (435)  as  early  as  1824,  because  it  involved  a  claim  of 
concurrent  power  (472)  in  the  States  to  r^[ulate  commerce 
except  where  expressly  restrained  by  the  Constitution  (436). 
Such  strict  construction  has  alwaj's  been  denied  (418),  and 
the  resulting  definition  of  commerce,  in  Gibbons  v.  Qgden 
(428),  as  commercial  intercourse,  has  led  the  Supreme  Court 
on  to  the  declaration  that  the  Constitutional  power  is  active, 
and  being  supreme,  is  therefore  exclusive  (803). 

An  exclusive  power  to  regulate  commerce  involves  a 
choice  of  much  or  little  regulation,  so  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  stiifer  commercial  intercourse  to  be  fi:ee  of  restraint 
(473),  and  inevitably,  therefore,  Congressional  nonaction  is  as 
potent  (464)  as  is  the  supremacy  of  Constitutional  Acts,  for- 
mally passed  by  both  the  House  and  Senate  with  the  ap- 
proval qf  the  President  or  over  his  veto  (428). 

The  exclusiveness  of  the  Constitutional  power  to  regulate 
commerce  has  been  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  either  absolute  or  relative  (466),  in  order  to 
prevent  unnecessary  prostration  of  State  authority  over  sub- 
jects not  requiring  exemption  on  principle  (468).  The  effect 
of  this  construction  is  to  direct  the  student  and  jurist  alike, 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Court  (753)  as  defining  from  time  to 
time  the  bounds  of  State  legislation  affecting  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  our  country  (422).  A  general  rule  was  formu- 
lated by  Justice  Curtis,  in  Cooley  v.  Port  Wardens  (470), 
but  its  full  effect  has  scarcely  been  realized  until  the  Origi- 
nal  Package  Case  (491)  of  1890,  on  account  of  the  more 
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popular,  though  previous  jud^iueut  of  the  saine  Court  in  the 
License  Cases  (453).  It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to 
overlook  the  power  iu  Congress  to  legalize  an  interference 
with  couiiuercial  intercourse  (474),  and  in  this  way  rcN^etse 
a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  (477).  The  Court  is  not  su- 
perior to  Congress,  and  its  construction  is  lai^ely  due  to 
Congressional  failure  to  act  (421). 

When  Congress  proceeds  to  act,  the  choice  of  means  to  be 
used  is  expressly  (423)  confided  to  it  without  its  legislation 
being  restricted  to  such  laws  as  might  be  indispensably  ne- 
cessar)',  or  any  more  tlian  conducive  to  the  exercise  of  the 
Constitutional  power. 

Congress  cannot  surrender  its  power  over  commerce,  as  by 
an  act  admitting  a  State  into  the  Union  (474),  though  it 
can  adopt  for  the  time  being,  such  local  regulations  as  are 
deemed  suitable  (472). 

The  power  to  regulate  conunerce  cannot  be  exercised  by 
Congress,  without  limit  (74 1 ) ;  for  it  may  neither  tax  or  lay 
a  duty  on  exports  from  any  State  (424) ;  nor  prefer  the  ports 
of  one  State  over  those  of  another,  tliough  in  making  regu- 
lations for  other  purposes  (797),  a  discrimination  may  be 
made  between  ports  in  the  same  State  (478) ;  and  Congres- 
sional regulations  of  commerce  must  not  be  local  (748)  where 
general  regulations  are  proper  and  necessary. 

This  Constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  not 
general  but  confined  to  three  fields  of  action  (420),  as  it  is 
with  foreign  nations,  among  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Union,  including  the  District  of  Columbia  (748),  and 
with  the  Indian  Tribes  (721).  In  detennining  whether 
commerce  falls  into  one  of  these  divisions  or  is  local,  the  fact 
of  transshipment,  or  change  of  carriers,  is  insufficient  of  itself 
to  fix  the  local  character  of  the  traffic  (743)  as  the  Court  will 
look  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  articles.  Excepting 
these  divisions  of  commerce,  each  State  has  entire  control 
(448)  o\'er  the  business,  trade  (800),  manu&ctures  (722)  and 
traffic  carried  on  within  its  borders  (435),  not  only  as  long 
as  they  are  not  parts  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  (743), 
but  equally  so  when  intended  to,  though  actually  not  yet 
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become  such  parts  (817).  Consequently,  a  State  may  even 
prefer  strangers  above  its  o^^ti  citizens  (762),  and  generalU 
may  act  until  it  passes  the  limits  set  by  the  Constitutional 
pro\nsions  for  the  due  process  of  law  (515)  and  for  tlie  equal 
rights  of  citizens  of  other  States  (750).  These  are  the 
clauses  usually  invoked  with  the  commerce  clause,  in  cases 
of  supposed  interference  with  commercial  intercourse. 

From  the  &ct  that  this  local  jurisdiction  remains  with  the 
States,  it  follows  that  Congress  cannot  exercise  police  powers 
in  the  States  (74  iX  o^  elsewhere  than  in  the  TeiTitories  and 
other  places  ijvdthin  its  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Hence,  an 
act  of  Congress  forbidding  the  sale  of  certain  coal  oil  (741 J  is 
inx-alid  in  a  State :  and  a  patent  granted  by  the  United 
States,  cannot  authorize  tlie  sale  of  patented  articles  when 
forbidden  by  State  enactments  (741).  Licenses  are  issued 
by  the  United  States  under  the  taxing  and  under  the  com- 
merce powers  (724).  Under  the  latter  tliey  are  rejj^ilatioiis 
of  commerce  and  confer  the  right  to  trade  (431),  so  tliat  they 
cannot  be  nullified  by  State  la^-s  (428).  But  under  the  tax- 
ing power,  licenses  do  not  confer  any  immunity  from  State 
regxtlation  of  the  licensed  business  (721).  Some  examples 
will  elucidate  this  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  li- 
censes. A  coasting  license  is  issued  under  the  commerce 
po^-er  (428\  but  an  Internal  Revenue  license,  issued  to  a 
lotterj-  ticket  seller  or  a  liquor  dealer,  is  issued  under  the 
taxing  power  (721).  A  steamboat  license  is  issued  under 
the  commerce  power,  and  may  be  required  to  be  taken  by 
e\'er>'  boat  carr^nng  freight  and  passengeis  ultimately  des- 
tined to  a  point  without  the  State,  though  the  boat  na\4- 
gates  only  waters  within  the  State  (743)- 

As  already  indicated  (830X  there  is  even  a  State  control 
over  outgoing  and  incoming  commerce.  This  is  a  result  of 
the  division  of  the  Constitutional  power  into  absolutely  ex- 
clusive and  tliat  which  is  mereh*  relatiN-e.  The  general  rule 
is  in  substance,  that  Congressional  regulation  (465)  and  non- 
action (466)  alike,  are  exclusive  of  both  direct  interference 
by  the  States  (453)  and  even  local  lej^slation  for  other  pur- 
poses (739),  where  the  subjects    of  foreign  and  interstate 
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commerce  are,  in  their  nature,  national  (453)  or  admit  of  but 
one  uniform  system  or  plan  of  regulation.  All  other  out- 
.mjiiig  and  iucoming  commercial  intercourse  may  be  regu- 
late<l  by  the  State  (445)  until  there  is  a  collision  with  Con- 
j^ressional  enactment  (420).  Hence,  imtil  Congress  makes 
some  regulation  of  the  charges  for  the  use  of  grain  ele- 
vators and  such  other  instnmients  of  interstate  commerce  as 
are  situate  wholly  within  a  State,  licenses  and  charges  may 
be  prescribed  by  that  State  as  matters  of  local  regulation 
(797).  This  al)solulc  exclusiveness  of  the  Constitutional 
power  pre\ents  a  Stale  from  declaring  both  what  articles 
may  l:>e  brou|;ht  into  its  territory  by  a  common  carrier  (824), 
and  what  products  of  another  State  may  be  owned  or  pos- 
sessed within  its  territory  (801):  otherwise  the  States  have 
entire  control  over  their  local  affairs,  such  as  the  prevention 
of  disease,  pestilence  a!id  pauperism  (457)  so  long  as  a  single 
article  or  class  of  articles  is  not  excluded  from  the  State 
\8o6).  Hence,  the  captain  of  an  incoming  vessel  may  be 
required  to  report  his  passenger  list  (448),  including  the 
name  and  quality  of  every  person  on  board  (452),  but  he 
cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  any  tax  or  fee  (465),  or  to  be  re- 
-ix)nsible  for  any  persons  he  may  land  as  immigrants  or 
interstate  passengers  (459).  Similarly  only  diseased  cattle, 
or  those  actually  fit  for  quarantine  regulations,  and  not  all 
cattle  coming  from  another  State,  may  be  excluded  (80 1). 
And  health  regulations  must  Ix:  reasonable,  and  not  pre- 
scribe an  inspection  of  cattle  sucli  a  brief  time  before  slaugh- 
ter, as  to  prLAcnt  the  carriage  of  the  carcaswses  from  one 
State  to  anotlicr  (Soi).  The  relative  exclusiveness  of  the 
Constitutional  ix)wcr  pennits  valid  State  legislation  respect- 
ing pilots  (466),  inspection  and  quarantine  or  other  health 
regulations.  The  courts  and  not  the  State  legislatures  are 
the  proper  organs  of  government  to  decide  when  such  laws 
extend  beyond  the  danger  apprehended  by  the  lawmakers, 
into  the  regulation  of  that  part  of  interstate  commerce  over 
which  the  Constitutional  power  is  absolutely  exclusive  (8ot). 
Inspection  laws  are  part  of  the  State  legislation  embrac- 
ing even-thing  within  the  territory  of  the  State  which  has 
Vol.  XXXVIII— -3. 
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not  been  placed  in  the  care  and  control  of  the  United  States 
(813),  and  is  not,  therefore,  derived  from  any  power  to  r^u- 
late  commerce,  but  from  the  right  to  improve  the  quality  of 
domestic  articles  before  they  enter  into  commerce  (813).  A 
State  may,  therefore,  require  tobacco  casks  to  be  weighed 
and  measured  at  a  particular  place,  before  tranq)ortation  out 
of  the  State,  though  no  such  requirements  are  exacted  in 
respect  to  tobacco  transported  from  place  to  place  within  the 
State  (813).  Consequently  Intimate  inspection  laws  relate 
to  the  quality  of  the  articles,  their  form,  or  capacity,  and  the 
weight  and  dimensions  of  their  packages,  to  be  ascertained 
by  a  public  officer  at  any  reasonable  place  fixed  by  law  (813). 
If  these  inspection  laws  are  inequitable  though  legitimate, 
and  the  States  enforce  them.  Congress  and  not  the  courts 
must  interfere  (813). 

The  States  cannot  r^^ulate  or  forbid  immigration  (459X 
though  they  may  enforce  Intimate  quarantine  and  poor 
laws  so  long  as  they  do  not  attempt  to  lay  a  tax  on  immi- 
grants (460). 

The  commerce  to  be  r^[ulated,  is  more  than  traffic  (424) 
or  the  exchange  of  goods  (433) :  it  includes  the  article,  the 
vehicle,  the  agent,  and  their  various  operations,  and  is  there- 
fore defined  as  a  unit,  comprehending  every  species  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  (427),  of  persons  and  things  (462)  both 
outwards  from  a  State  as  well  as  into  its  jurisdiction  (748). 
This  extended  definition  was  one  of  the  first  required  of  the 
Court,  and  was  made  as  the  foundation  for  the  further  one 
that  navigation  is  a  part  of  the  commerce  to  be  regulated  by 
Congress  (428)  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse (434). 

This  r^^ulation  of  navigation  extends  to  tlie  carriage  of 
interstate  and  foreign  passengers  (459)  and  mercliandise 
(743),  not  only  on  the  high  seas,  but  also  on  the  bays,  har- 
bors, lakes,  and  all  other  navigable  waters  (459)  of  the 
United  States  (431).  For  the  convenience  of  this  carriage^ 
Congress  may  authorize  the  construction  of  dykes  and  other 
structures  (475),  and,  fiirther,  has  the  authority  to  decide 
between  water  and  land  carriage  in  the  erection  of  bridges 
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and  other  obstniclioiis  (474>  In  this  respect  the  States 
also  are  not  exchideil  from  a  partial  exercise  of  a  power  to 
bridge,  dam  and  otherwise  obstruct  streams.  This  is  a  con- 
secjuence  of  the  division  of  the  Constitutional  power  (830) 
and  of  the  local  authority  of  the  States  (831.) 

The  general  rules  respecting  bridges,  dams  and  other 
structures,  are  that  the  State  has  entire  control  over  its 
own  purely  internal  and  nonnavigable  waters  (482) ;  over 
other  internal  waters,  the  State  may  legislate  until  Congress 
positively  regulates  the  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
upon  and  over  such  waters  (483) ;  over  waters  lying  between 
two  or  more  States,  each  State  may  legislate  as  to  its  soil 
until  Congress  interferes,  unless  a  general  regulation  by  Con- 
gress would  be  more  appropriate  (483). 

The  legitimate  wharf  dues  are  matters  for  local  regula- 
tion, until  Congress  interferes,  and  may  be  measured  by  the 
capacity  of  the  vessels  using  the  wharves  (817)  notwith- 
standing the  Constitutional  denial  to  the  States  of  the  power 
to  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage  without  the  consent  of  Congress 
(425),  as  this  prohibition  was  merely  intended  to  protect 
the  freedom  of  commerce.  Consequently,  a  State  law  au- 
thorizing a  municipality  to  collect  wharfage  from  vessels 
laden  with  the  products  of  other  States  and  countries,  but 
not  from  those  laden  wnth  similar  products  of  the  State,  is 
void  (817)  as  a  regulation  of  commerce. 

What  is  an  article  of  counnerce  can  only  be  detennined 
by  the  usages  of  trade  (457),  and  a  State  cannot  declare  an 
article  not  to  be  the  subject  of  commerce  so  as  to  exclude  it 
(503)-  Such  definition  is  not  within  the  police  power  of 
the  States  (414).  Hence,  intoxicating  liquors  are  merchan- 
dise which  a  common  carrier  cannot  refiise  to  receive  merely 
becatise  the  State  into  which  they  are  consigned,  forbids 
their  carriage  into  its  territory  (824). 

The  instruments  of  commerce  (450),  the  passengei-s  car- 
ried (459),  and  the  articles  brought  into  a  State  (456),  do 
not  become  subject  to  the  State  regulation  of  intemal  com- 
merce as  soon  as  they  enter  the  territory  of  the  State  (823), 
or   upon   deli\'er\-   to   the   consignee   (489),  or  until   each 
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instance  of  commercial  intercouise  with  foreign  nations  or 
amon^  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  has 
terminated  (428).  Such  is  the  force  of  the  word  **  among  *' ; 
it  cannot  be  satisfied  by  a  final  termination  outside  of  (746), 
but  only  witliin  (435)1  a  State.  Of  this  tennination,  the 
test  for  mercliandise  is  the  action  of  the  importer  or  con- 
signee in  breaking  up  the  original  packages  in  which  the 
articles  liave  been  brought  into  the  State  (443X  or  the  use 
of  the  articles  as  property  in  the  State  (491).  For  the  right 
to  import  or  to  bring  into  the  State,  includes  power  in  the 
importer  or  consignee  to  sell  the  articles  in  their  original 
packages  (443). 

An  original  package  is  a  bale,  bundle,  crate,  cask,  box,  or 
other  parcel  of  goods,  packed  for  importation  from  a  foie^ 
country*,  or  for  transportation  fi-om  one  State  or  Territory  of 
the  Union  to  another  (443) ;  it  does  not  receive  this  appdla- 
tion  fi-om  having  paid  a  tax  or  license  to  the  United 
States  (721). 

Imports  and  exports  are  articles  01  foreign  commerce  car- 
ried into  or  to  be  shipped  away  fhmi  a  State  or  Territoiy 
(823) ;  they  are  not  terms  applicable  to  articles  carried  from 
State  to  State  (727),  a  distinction  of  importance  in  appre- 
hending the  extent  of  State  taxation,  as  distinguished  botn 
the  operation  of  State  police  power.  For  a  State  may  not 
tax  an  import  (443)  or  an  importer  (439)  but  may  subject 
original  packages  fi-om  other  States  of  the  Union  (727)  to 
the  same  taxation  as  other  property  in  the  State  (735X  so 
long  as  discrimination  is  avoided.  Similarly,  auction  sales 
of  original  packages  of  foreign  origin,  cannot  be  taxed  either 
directly,  or  indirectly  by  way  of  license  exacted  fi-om  the 
auctioneer :  but  goods  produced  in  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  may  be  taxed  while  awaiting  sale  in  another  or  when 
offered  at  auction  (810). 

In  all  cases,  a  State  tax  upon  an  instrument  of  commerce, 
as  a  drummer  (747),  importer  (439),  dealer  or  agent  (764),  is 
regarded  as  a  tax  upon  the  articles  offered  for  sale,  whether 
they  are  imports  (439)  or  carried  from  another  State  (734X 
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and  whether  the  afj^ent  or  other  person  or  thiiij^  taxed,  is 
essential  to  coininerce  or  merely  advantaj|;eous  (748). 

A  State  cannot  tax  foreign  or  interstate  commerce,  b>'  la\- 
ing  chaises  upon  the  business  of  transix>rtation,  or  the  re- 
ceipts from  transportation  (761),  upon  immigration  (460), 
or  travelers  from  State  to  State  (463),  upon  any  kind  of 
commercial  intercourse  passing  through  its  territor>*  or 
merely  contracted  to  ocair  among  other  States  (748),  upon 
articles  produced  in  another  State  (728)  because  of  their 
origin,  or  operating  to  prevent  commercial  intercourse  of 
person  and  things  (461)  or  to  discriminate  against  articles 
because  of  their  origin  out  of  the  State  (752).  Hence,  State 
taxes  cannot  te  laid  upon  exports  (425),  or  goods  purchased 
for  removal  to  a  foreign  countr>;  (824),  though  taxes  may  be 
collected  from  original  packages  of  domestic  goods  which 
are  afterwards  actually  exported  (732).  This  difference 
arises  from  an  intention  to  export  counting  for  naught,  un- 
less the  articles  are  actually  in  some  degree  on  their  way, 
either  by  delivery  to  a  common  carrier  or  some  similarly  sig- 
nificant act  (821).  But  a  temporary  stoppage  of  the  trans- 
portation, by  transshipment  (743)  or  by  impediments,  as  low 
iwater  in  a  logging  stream  (821),  do  not  suffer  the  State  to 
lay  taxes. 

There  is  no  restriction  upon  State  taxation  upon  property 
within  its  jurisdiction  (732),  certainly  not  on  account  of  the 
nonresidence  of  the  owner  (821),  so  long  as  the  Constitu- 
tional freedom  of  commerce  is  not  interfered  with  by  dis- 
crimination, either  intentional  or  in  effect  (824).  Of  course, 
the  Constitutional  prohibition  against  a  tonnage  tax  (425)  is 
a  special  exception  to  this  general  statement,  for  local  taxa- 
tion of  vessels  by  their  capacity,  instead  of  by  their  value,  is 
unconstitutional  (817). 

A  general  State  tax  or  license  may  be  laid  upon  a  kind  of 
business  whose  subjects  may  enter  into  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  so  long  as  the  commerce  itself  is  not  made  a 
matter  of  privilege  (810).  Consequently,  a  dnnniner  travel- 
ing for  a  resident  merchant  cannot  be  taxed  discriminatively 
because  he  sells  the  products  of  another  State  (735):  and  if 
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he  travel  for  a  nonresident  firm,  he  cannot  be  taxed  at  all 
(748).  Similarly,  the  agent  of  a  distant  interstate  railroad 
may  solicit  passengers  for  his  road  without  paying  a  State 
license  fee  (748).  And  a  nonresident  cannot  be  required  to 
pay  a  tax  measured  by  his  stock  of  goods  in  another  State, 
or  by  his  capacity  to  carry  on  his  business  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  not  merely  within  the  taxing  State  (747X 

Upon  the  question  of  a  remedy,  the  United  States  Courts- 
may  enjoin  an  interference  with  commercial  intercourse 
which  amounts  to  a  nuisance  or  creates  irreparable  damage, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  Congressional  action  either 
upon  the  particular  subject  or  generally,  prohibiting  and 
punishing  nuisances  (474).  In  such  case  a  State  lias  been 
allowed  to  sue  for  an  injunction  against  obstructions  to  com- 
mercial intercourse  authorized  by  another  State  (474). 

Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  principles  of  the 
License  Cases  appear  to  have  been  denied  within  five  years, 
after  their  formulation  (753)  and  are  now  considered  as  dis- 
tinctly overthrown  1(507).  A  recognition  of  this  tact  and  an 
apprehension  of  the  more  equitable  rule  first  formulated  in 
Codey  v.  P&rt  Wardens  (466)  would  undoubtedly  render  the 
whole  subject  of  the  law  governing  an  original  package^ 
one  of  easy  comprehension,  as  well  as  of  rational  construc- 
tion of  the  words  of  the  Constitution. 

John  B.  Uhlb. 
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Supreme  Court  of  Indiana. 
MORRIS  ct  al.  v.  POWELL. 

When  the  Constitution  defines  how  a  right  may  t>e  exercised,  it  pro- 
hitrits  the  exercise  of  tliat  right  in  some  other  way. 

Registration  laws  mnst  be  uniform,  impaitial  and  reasonable. 

Therefore,  a  statute  requiring  those  voters  who  have  been  absent  from 
the  State  six  months  or  more,  or  who  have  gone  into  another  State  with 
the  iqjention  of  voting  therein,  to  register,  ninety  days  before  the  elec- 
tion, a  notice  of  their  intention  to  become  qualified  electors  with  the  clerk 
of  a  court,  when  the  Constitution  only  requires  sixty  days'  residence  in 
the  county  ;  or,  if  an  elector  is  absent  from  the  State  for  six  months  on 
business  of  the  State  or  the  United  States,  requiring  him  to  produce  a 
certificate  from  the  county  amlitor  to  the  effect  that  his  name  has  continu- 
ously, since  his  departure,  been  on  the  tax  duplicate,  and  that  he  is  still  a 
tax-payer,  is  unconstitutional.     Mitchell,  J.,  dissenting  in  part. 

Although  the  Constitution  of  a  State  provides  that  the  Legislature  shall 
enact  a  registration  law,  yet  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  such 
a  law  does  not  dcpri\«  an  elector  of  his  right  to  vote  at  an  election. 

The  Legislature  cannot  require  an  elector  to  possess  qualifications  not 
required  by  tlie  Constitution,  when  that  instrument  has  prcscrilied  hia 
qualifications. 

It  cannot  require  a  property  qualification,  nor  n  longer  residence  than 
that  rcquire<l  by  tlic  Constitution. 

Wlicn  the  Constitution  defines  the  qualifications  of  voters,  those  quali- 
fications cannot  be  added  to  or  cliang«l  by  legislative  enactment. 

When  the  Constitution  defines  the  qualifications  of  an  elector,  and 
provides  that  if  he  possesses  these  qualifications,  "and  haa  Ix^en  duly 
registered  according  to  law,"  he  sliall  be  entitled  to  vote,  registration 
is  as  much  a  qualification  as  either  age  or  residence. 

One  elector,  or  one  class  of  electors,  cannot  be  required  to  register^ 
while  another  has  the  right  to  vote  without  registering. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Henn'  County. 

Cfms,  S.  Hcrnly  for  appellant. 

M.  Zf.  Forhtcr  and  A.  C  Harris  for  appellee. 

Olds,  J.,  October  8,  1890.  This  action  was  brought  bjr 
Simon  T.  Powell  against  Joshua  I.  Morris,  Auditor  of  Henr>' 
County,  and  William  H.  Elliott,  to  enjoin  the  payment  of 
an  account  for  books  furnished  the  County  for  registering 
voters,  under  section  thirteen  of  the  election  law  of  1889, 
(Acts  of  1889,   page   163 ;  Elliott's  Supp.  §  1335,)  and  it 
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involves  the  validity  of  said  section.  A  demurrer  was  filed 
b>'  the  appellant  to  the  complaint  and  overruled,  and,  he  re- 
fusing to  plead  farther,  judgment  was  rendered  on  demurrer 
in  favor  of  appellee.  The  section  of  the  law  reads  as 
follows : 

Sec.  13.  Each  elector  shall  vote  by  ballot  in  the  precinct  wherein  he 
resides.  Any  person  who,  having  been  a  resident  of  Indiana,  shaU  have 
absented  himself  from  the  State  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  more,  or  who 
shall  liave  gone  into  any  other  State  or  sovereignty  with  the  intention  of 
voting  therein,  or  during  any  absence  in  any  other  State  or  sovereignty 
shall  have  voted  therein  ;  and  also  any  person  who  shall  not  have  been  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  this  State  and  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides  at 
least  six  months  before  any  election,  shall,  before  being  entitled  to  vote 
at  any  election  in  this  State,  register  a  notice  of  his  intention  to  become  a 
qualified  elector  therein,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  couit  of 
the  county  in  which  he  resides.  Whoever  shall  be  absent  from  the  state 
for  a  period  of  six  months  or  more  on  business  of  the  State,  or  of  the 
United  States,  shall,  at  the  time  he  offers  to  vote,  produce  a  certificate 
from  the  county  auditor  that  his  name  lias  continuously,  since  his  depart- 
ure from  the  Stale  on  such  business,  been  upon  the  tax  duplicate  of  said 
county  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  during  his  absence  from  the  State, 
and  that  he  is  still  a  tax-payer  in  said  county ;  and,  fiuling  to  produce 
auch  certificate,  such  person  shall  not  be  permitted  to  vote,  Such  registra- 
tion shall  be  made  at  least  three  months  pcior  to  any  such  election,  and 
the  notice  shall  state  such  person's  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence 
(by  which  shall  be  understood  his  lodging-place),  and  the  notice  shaU  be 
in  the  form  following,  and  sworn  to  before  such  derk : 

State  of  Indiana,  > 

County      / 

I,  ,  the  subscriber  hereto,  hereby  declare  my  intention  to  be- 
come a  qualified  elector  under  the  laws  of  Indiana ;  that  I  was years 

of  age  on  my  last  birthday ;  that  my  lodging-place  is  now (here 

insert  exact  location),  and  I  am  a  bona  fide  resident  of  tlie  precinct  in 
which  I  lodge. 

Proindcd,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  respecting  such  r^stxm- 
tion  and  notice  shall  not  apply  to  any  voter  who,  six  months  or  more  pre- 
vious to  any  election,  shall  have  registered  with  said  clerk  a  notice  declar- 
ing his  intention  to  hold  his  residence  in  this  State  during  a  contem- 
plated absence,  and  that  during  such  absence  he  ii-ill  not  exerciae  the 
right  of  suffiage  elsewhere,  and  which  notice  shall  be  as  follows,  and  shall 
be  sworn  to  before  said  clerk  : 

State  of  Indiana,  1 

County,     / 

I. ,  the  subscriber  hereto,  a  qualified  voter  of (here  insert 

the  name  of  his  precinct,  ^'anl,  township,  town,  and  city),  in  said 
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couuty,  intciHliti};  lo  aliscnt  myself,  <lo  hereby  «lcclure  my  i)nriH»sc  to  hold 
iiiy  residence  as  a  voter  in  siiid  State,  and  that  1  will  not  exercise  the  right 
of  suffra}(e  elsewhere  durin^^  my  a)>sence. 

On  the  filin};  of  any  notice,  m  provide<l  for  in  this  section,  it  sliall  be 
the  duty  of  such  clerk  to  enter  the  name  and  residence  of  said  elector, 
and  tlatc  of  the  fding  of  said  notice,  in  a  InwIc  funiishol  for  said  purpose, 
to  })C  open  at  all  times  to  the  ins])ccticm  of  the  public,  and  safely  ])reserve 
said  original  notice,  antl  «lcliver  a  ccrtific<l  copy  of  the  same  to  the  elector 
so  registering ;  and,  on  demaml  of  any  cliuUengcr  or  member  of  the  elec- 
tion boanl,  such  elector  shall  \yc  requeste<l  to  produce  the  same  before 
l)cing  allowed  to  vote.  No  person  shall  register  for  any  other  person,  or  in 
the  name  of  any  other  pcrbon,  or  present  tlie  copy  of  the  register  for 
any  other  perscni  at  a  polling  place,  or  induce,  hire,  or  advise  any  other 
person  not  to  register,  who  may  lie  requirctl  to  register  as  a1)ove. 

Any  ixTson  violating  the  provisions  of  Uiis  section,  or  who  shall  vote  or 
attempt  to  vote  without  4iaving  been  registered  when  required  to  do  so 
as  above,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and,  u{x)n  conviction,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  State  prison  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years, 
and  be  disfranchised  for  any  determinate  period.  No  elector  shall  be  at 
any  cost  or  charge  for  such  registration  or  certificate  thereof,  and  tlie  clerk 
shall  be  allowed  twenty -five  cents,  and  no  more,  for  each  registration  and 
certificate  thereof,  to  Ik*  in  full  for  all  services  connecte<l  therewith,  which 
allowance  shall  be  made  oat  of  the  county  treasury  by  the  board  of  county 
commissioners,  on  itemized  statements  sworn  to  by  said  clerk. 


Article  two,  section  one,  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State, 
declares  that  **  all  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal ; "  and 
section  two  of  the  same  article  defines  in  unambiguous  lan- 
guage who  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 


Skc.  2.  In  all  elections  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  Uiis  Constitu- 
tion, every  male  citizen  of  the  Uniterl  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  upward,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  dnring  six  months, 
ami  in  the  township  sixty  days,  and  in  the  wanl  or  precinct  thirty  days, 
immediately  preceding  such  election  ;  and  every  male  of  foreign  birth,  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  upwanl,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the 
United  States  one  year,  and  shall  have  rcside<l  in  this  State  during  the  six 
months,  and  in  the  township  sixty  days,  and  in  the  ward  or  precinct 
thirty  days,  immediately  preceding  such  election,  and  shall  have  declared 
his  intention  to  become  a  citi/cn  of  the  Ignited  States,  conformably  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  naturalization,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  in  the  township  or  precinct  where  he  may  reside,  if  he  shall 
have  been  duly  registered  acconling  to  law. 

Section  four  of  the  same  article  provides  that  *'  no  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his  residence  in  the  State 
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by  teason  of  his  absence,  either  on  business  of  this  State  or 
of  the  United  States." 

Under  the  Constitution  a  person  must  have  certain  qualifi- 
cations to  entitle  him  to  vote^  viz. :  He  must  be  a  male  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  ;  or,  if  of  foreign  birth,  must  ha\*e 
declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  naturalization,  and  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  one  year.  He  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
have  resided  in  the  State  six  months,  and  in  the  township 
sixty  days,  and  in  the  precinct  thirty  da>-s,  and  he  must  be 
duly  registered  according  to  law  providing  for  the  regis- 
tration of  voteis.  If  a  person  possess  all  tliese  qualifica- 
tions he  is  entitled  to  vote ;  but  if  there  be  any  one  of 
these  qiudifications  which  he  does  not  possess,  then  he  is  not 
entitled  to  vote,  except  if  there  be  no  l^;ally  enacted  statute 
providing  for  the  registration  of  voters,  then  he  is  exempt 
from  the  duty  of  registering  ;  or,  rather,  the  voters  of  the 
State  cannot  be  disfranchised  by  reason  of  the  £ulure  of 
the  Legislature  to  comply  with  a  constitutional  mandate. 

In  1 88 1,  the  electors  of  the  State,  by  a  majority  of  over 
eighty-seven  thousand,  amended  section  fourteen  of  article 
two  of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  provide  that  the  '^  General 
Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  voteis 
entitled  to  vote,"  and  it  is  by  reason  of  an  omission  or  a 
refiisal  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly  to  obey  and 
comply  with  this  constitutional  mandate  that  the  voters  of 
the  State  have  exercised  the  right  of  sufG:age  without  r^is- 
tration  since  the  adoption  of  this  Amendment  That  the 
General  Assembly  has  the  power  to  enact  a  law  providing 
for  a  uniform  system  of  registration  of  all  voters,  we  think 
cannot  be  controverted,  and  that  it  is  made  the  dtity  of  the 
General  Assembly,  by  the  Constitution,  to  enact  a  law  pro- 
viding a  reasonable,  uniform,  and  impartial  sj'stem  for  the 
reistration  of  all  voters  must  be  conceded;  but  section 
thirteen  of  the  present  law  imposes  certain  duties  upon  a 
certain  class  of  voters,  and  requires  certain  qualifications  of 
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Other  classes,  while  a  much  larger  portion  is  not  included 
within  its  pro\4sions  or  aifected  thereby. 

The  question  is  presented  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Legis- 
lature can  impose  the  obligations  which  it  seeks  to  do  by 
this  section,  on  the  class  of  voters  therein  specified,  and  to 
another  class  add  a  qualification  not  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  entitle  tlieni  to  vote.  This  section  attempts  to  im- 
pose an  obligation  upon  all  persons  who,  being  residents  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  shall  absent  themselves  fi-om  the  State 
for  a  period  of  six  months  or  more,  or  who  shall  have  gone 
into  any  other  State  or  sovereignt>'  with  the  intention  of 
voting  therein,  or  who  during  an  absence  in  any  other 
State  or  sovereignty  have  voted  therein,  and  upon  all 
persons  who  shall  not  ha\'e  been  bofia  fide  residents  of 
this  State,  and  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  at 
least  six  months  before  any  election,  the  dut>'  of  regis- 
tering a  notice  of  their  intention  ta  become  qualified  electors 
in  their  respective  precincts  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside  at  least 
three  montlis  prior  to  any  such  election,  and  makes  it  a  fel- 
on)', punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison,  to 
vote,  or  attempt  to  vote,  without  having  been  so  registered. 
It  is  also  attempted  by  this  section  to  make  the  right  to  vote 
of  certain  electors  of  this  State,  who  shall  be  absent  fi'om 
this  State  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  more,  on  business 
of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States,  to  depend  upon  their 
producing,  at  the  time  they  offer  to  vote,  a  certificate  of 
the  county  auditor  that  their  names  have  continuously,  since 
their  departure  fi-om  the  State,  been  upon  the  tax  duplicate 
of  said  county,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  during  their 
absence  from  the  State,  and  that  they  are  still  taxpayers  in 
said  coimty. 

This  latter  clause  seeks  to  add,  in  addition  to  the  qualifica- 
tions required  b}-  the  Constitution,  a  property  qualification 
to  a  certain  class  of  voters,  for  it  provides  that  persons  being 
absent  from  the  State  on  the  business  of  the  State  or  United 
•States  shall  be  taxpayers  in  tlie  county  in  which  they  re- 
side, and  that  they  shall  keep  their  names  on  the  tax  dupli- 
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cate  during  their  absence,  and  shall  himish  a  certificate  of 
the  auditor  to  that  effisct  before  they  shall  have  a  right  to 
vote.  None  of  the  names  of  voters  except  able-bodied  men 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty  years,  and  persons 
owning  taxable  property  in  the  county,  properly  appear 
upon  the  tax  duplicate,  and  [otheis]  are  not  taxpayers  in 
the  county ;  so  that  a  voter  over  fifty  years  of  age,  being  ab- 
sent on  business  of  the  State  or  United  States,  and  owning 
no  taxable  property  in  the  county,  is  not  a  taxpayer  in  the 
county,  and  he  could  not  procure  such  a  certificate  from  the 
county  auditor,  and  on  voting,  or  attempting  to  vote,  he 
would,  by  this  section,  be  guiltj*^  of  a  felony. 

The  only  reasonable  construction  to  be  placed  upon  tliis 
part  of  the  section  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  qualifications  to 
vote  as  required  by  the  Constitution,  it  adds  another — a  prop- 
erty qualification — that  he  shall  own  taxable  propert\%  within 
the  county  where  he  resides,  and  shall  keep  his  name  upon 
the  tax  duplicate.  The  Legislature  has  no  such  power. 
That,  when  the  people  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
have  fixed  and  defined  in  the  Constitution  itself  what  quali- 
fications a  voter  shall  possess  to  entitle  him  to  vote,  the 
Legislature  cannot  add  an  additional  qualification,  is  too 
plain  and  well  recognized  for  argument,  or  to  need  the  cita- 
tion of  authorities. 

The  principle  is  elementary  that  when  the  Constitution 
defines  the  qualification  of  voters,  that  qualification  cannot 
be  added  to  or  changed  by  legislative  enactment  That  our 
Constitution  does  define  the  qualification  of  x'oters,  and  that 
the  part  of  section  thirteen,  supra^  providing  that  certain 
persons  shall  make  proof  of  the  fact  that  they  are  taxpayers 
of  the  county,  is  an  attempt  to  add  an  additional  qualifica- 
tion, will  admit  of  no  doubt ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  unconsti- 
tutional and  void.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  holding 
of  this  Court  in  Quinn  v.  Siate  (i  871),  35  Ind.  485.  The 
Court,  in  this  case,  sa>'s : 

In  Risony,  /Vzrr  (1865),  25  Ark.  161,  the  Court  held  that  where  the 
Constitation,  as  in  that  State,  fixes  the  qualifications  of  and  determines 
who  shall  be  deeincd  qualified  voters,  those  qualifications  cannot  be  added 
to  by  the  Legislature. 
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In  the  cafse  of  Qaiwi  v.  S/aii-^  it  is  held  tliat  a  law  pro\id- 
iiig  for  a  residence  of  twent>'  da}'s  in  the  township,  was  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  this  State  then  in  force, 
which  did  not  require  a  residence  for  any  definite  lenj^^th  of 
time  in  the  township.  Si.  Joseph^  etc.^  R.  Co.  v.  /i in /in nan 
Comity  Coiir/ {i86j\  39  Mo.  485;  Peoples.  Canaday  {y"^-] ^)y 
73  N.  C  198;  Page  V.  Allen  (1868),  58  Pa.  338;  State  v. 
Williams  (1856),  5  Wis.  308;  Kinneenw  U'e/ls  (iSSjX  144 
Mass.  497. 

That  portion  of  the  section  providing  for  certain  persons 
to  register  before  being  entitled  to  vote,  was  evidentl}*  in- 
tended, and  we  think  it  must  be  regarded,  as  an  attempt  to 
create  a  system  of  registration,  whereby  persons  coming 
within  its  provisions  shall  be  required  to  register  before 
being  entitled  to  vote.  It  is  true  it  can  hardly  be  said  it 
creates  a  court  or  board  with  authority  to  determine  who 
are  legal  voters  and  have  the  right  to  vote  and  enter  their 
names  upon  a  register  as  legal  voters.  Yet  it  does  provide 
for  a  mode  of  registering  and  keeping  a  record  of  certain 
classes  of  voters,  and  requires  such  voters  to  produce  a  cer- 
tificate of  such  registration  beiore  being  entitled  to  vote,  and 
it  may  be  properly  regarded  as  attempting  to  create  a  system 
for  the  registration  of  certain  classes  of  voters.  It  is  desig- 
nated in  the  section  as  a  registration. 

Courts  differ  as  to  tlie  effect  of  a  law  requiring  the  regis- 
tration of  voters  in  States  wherein  the  Constitution  defines 
the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  is  silent  upon  the  question 
of  registration ;  some  courts  holding  registration  to  be  a 
mere  regulation  as  to  the  mode  of  exercising  the  right  of 
siifliage,  while  other  courts,  and  we  think  the  better 
reasoned  opinions,  hold  it  to  be  adding  a  qualification.  Rut, 
whatever  may  be  the  true  rule  where  the  Constitution  is 
silent,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat,  inider  the  Ccm- 
stitution  of  this  State,  registration  inider  a  proper  law  con- 
stitutes a  qualification.  When  the  Legi.slature  of  this  State 
enacts  a  law  providing  for  a  reasonable,  uniform,  and  impar- 
tial registration  of  all  voters  in  this  State,  then  registration 
will  constitute  a  qualification  which  the  voter  must  possess 
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to  entitle  him  to  vote,  the  same  as  any  of  the  other  qualifi- 
cations defined  by  the  Constitution.  When  such  a  registra- 
tion law  is  enacted,  the  voter  then  must  possess  the  qualifi- 
cation of  being  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  or  over,  and  must  have  resided  in  the  State 
six  months,  in  the  township  sixty  days,  in  the  ward  or  pre- 
cinct thirty  days,  and  must  be  duly  registered  according  to 
law.  If  he  possess  all  these  qualifications,  he  can  vote;  if 
he  lacks  either,  he  cannot  vote.  The  Constitution,  in  defin- 
ing the  qualification  of  voters,  makes  one  of  the  qualifica- 
tions to  be: 

If  he  shall  have  been  dnly  registered  according  to  law. 

When  a  valid  law  for  the  registration  of  all  voters  shall 
have  been  enacted  as  required  by  the  Constitution,  then 
registration  will  be  as  much  a  qualification  as  age  or  resi- 
dence. The  qualifications  of  voters  must  be  uniform.  One 
voter  must  possess  the  same  as  another,  and  he  need  possess 
no  more.  Where,  as  under  our  Constitution,  registration  is 
a  qualification,  one  voter  cannot  be  required  by  a  law  to 
register  while  another  has  the  right  to  vote  without  register- 
ing. Indeed,  such  a  discrepancy  would  invalidate  a  law 
even  if  the  Constitution  was  silent  as  to  registration. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  this  State  a  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  this  State  for  six  months  prior  to  any 
election,  may,  up  to  sixty  daj-s  prior  to  such  election,  exer- 
cise the  right  to  move  and  change  his  residence  firom  count\' 
to  county,  and  fi-om  township  to  township,  within  the  State, 
as  often  as  he  may  desire,  but  fi'om  that  time  forward  he 
must  have  a  fixed  residence  in  the  county  and  township 
where  he  intends  to  vote;  but  he  may  still  continue  to 
change  his  residence  fi'om  precinct  to  precinct  up  to  thirtj' 
days  prior  to  the  election,  after  which  time  he  must  have  a 
fixed  residence  in  the  precinct  to  be  entitled  to  vote.  The 
Constitution  grants  to  every  voter  the  right  of  changing  his 
intention  and  residence  firom  county  to  county,  and  town- 
ship to  township,  up  to  sixty  days  before  an  election,  and  of 
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still  continuing^  to  change,  if  he  so  desire,  from  precinct  to 
precinct  up  to  thirty  days  before  an  election.  Nothing  is 
required  of  the  voter  up  to  sixty  days  prior  to  the  election, 
except  that  he  reside  in  the  State.  The  Constitution  does 
not  require  of  the  voter  that  he  fix  or  designate  his  resi- 
dence in  any  particular  township  up  to  ^ixty  days  prior  to 
an  election.  Prom  that  time  forward  he  cannot  change  his 
residence  from  one  township  to  another  if  he  desires  to  vote. 
The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  precinct  up  to  thirty  days 
before  an  election.  The  voter  is  left  free  to  change  his  in- 
tention and  residence  up  to  these  dates.  These  privileges 
belong  to,  and  are  exercisable  by,  every  qualified  voter  of 
the  State,  whether  he  be  temporarily  absent  from  the  State 
for  a  day,  a  month,  a  year,  or  even  longer,  or  not  absent  at 
all. 

A  mere  temporary  absence  does  not,  in  any  way,  afikct  his 
residence,  or  his  right  to  vote,  under  the  Constitution ;  but 
section  tliirteen,  supra^  provides  that  persons  who  absent 
themselves  from  tlie  State  for  a  period  of  six  months,  and 
persons  who  have  not  resided  in  one  county  for  six  months, 
before  any  election,  shall  register,  as  provided  by  such  sec- 
tion, ninety  days  before  the  election,  to  entitle  them  to  vote, 
and  they  are  required  to  produce  the  certificate  of  registra- 
tion before  voting.  While  this  section  is  indefinite  in  some 
of  its  provisions,  and  its  meaning  and  purpose  somewhat 
obscure,  yet  it  seems  to  us  tliat  the  reasonable  construction 
to  be  given  to  it,  is  that  such  voters  shall  declare  their  inten- 
tion to  become  qualified  voters,  and  fix  and  designate  the  re- 
spective precincts  of  which  they  are  residents,  and  entitled 
to  vote,  ninety  days  before  an  election,  and  that,  upon  pre- 
sentation of  their  certificates  of  registration,  they  shall  have 
the  right  to  vote  in  the  precinct  so  designated;  and  that  it 
requires  of  such  voters  that  they  designate  their  x'oting  pre- 
cinct ninety  da>'s  prior  to  an  election,  and  is,  in  fact,  requir- 
ing a  fixed  residence  in  the  precinct  ninety  days  previous  to 
an  election,  and,  in  this  particular,  at  least,  it  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  rights  of  such  voters,  and  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  Constitution. 
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It  seems  to  us  that  the  construction  we  liave  placed  upon 
this  part  of  the  section  is  the  only  reasonable  constniction  it 
will  bear.  It  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  require  such  voters  to  designate  their  partiailar 
place  of  residence,  even  to  their  exact  lodging-place,  as  re- 
quired by  the  notice,  in  some  voting  precinct  other  than 
that  in  which  they  would  have  a  right  to  vote,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  require  them  to  designate  their  particular  lodging- 
place  in  one  precinct  ninety  days  before  an  election,  and  yet 
recognize  the  right  of  such  voters  to  cliange  their  residence 
sixty  days  after  registering,  and  vote  in  another  precinct,  and 
make  the  evidence  of  the  registration  proof  of  their  right  to 
vote  in  a  ward  or  precinct  other  than  tliat  designated  in  the 
notice  of  registration.  This  section  also  provides  that  the 
registration  books  shall  be  kept  open  at  all  times  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  public  Certainly  the  object  of  such  regis- 
tration, and  the  keeping  of  the  books  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  public,  is  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  such  votets  to 
fix  and  designate  their  residence  and  voting  places  ninety- 
days  before  the  election,  and  affording  information  to  the 
public  as  to  the  residence  and  lawftil  voting  places  of  such 
persons.  But  if  we  are  in  error  in  this  construction,  the 
provision  is  obnoxious  to  the  Constitution,  and  void  for 
other  reasons. 

It  is  a  well-settled  rule  of  law  that  "  when  the  Constitu- 
tion defines  the  circumstances  imder  which  a  right  may  be 
exercised,  or  a  penalty  imposed,  the  specification  is  an  im- 
plied prohibition  against  legislative  interference,  to  add  to 
the  condition,  or  to  extend  the  penalty  to  other  cases.^^  This 
language  of  Judge  CooLKV  is  quoted  with  approval  by  the 
Court  in  the  case  of  Quimi  v.  Staie^  supra.  See,  also, 
Mechem,  Pub.  OfE  §  148 ;  Stoic  v.  IVilliams^  supra ;  and 
State  V.  Tuttle  (1881),  53  Wis.  45.  In  other  words,  when  the 
Constitution  commands  how  a  right  may  be  exercised,  it  pro- 
hibits the  exercise  of  that  right  in  some  other  way :  if  exercised 
at  all  it  must  be  exercised  as  commanded  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  this  State,  §  14,  art  2,  pro\ides  that 
the  "  General  Assembly      *      *      *      sh^lj  provide  for  the 
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registration  of  all  persons  entitled  to  vote."  This  provision 
<k'fincs  how  the  Legislatnre  shall  exercise  the  right  of  requir- 
ing the  registration  of  voters ;  that  is,  by  providing  that  all 
voters  shall  register.  This  constitutional  mandate  is  an  im- 
plied prohibition  agaiiLst  providing  for  the  registration  of 
any  class,  or  for  only  a  part  of  the  voters,  and  this  is  consis- 
tent with  the  great  weight  of  authorities  upon  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  registration  laws,  which  hold  that  such 
laws  must  be  impartial,  reasonable,  and  unifonn.  Judge 
CooLEY  states  the  law  to  Ix*  that  **  all  regulations  of  the 
elective  franchise,  howe\  lt,  must  be  reasonable,  unifonn  and 
impartial.  They  must  not  have  for  their  purpose  directly  or 
indirecth'  to  deny  or  abridge  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
citizen  to  vote  or  unnecessarily  to  impede  its  exercise.  If 
they  do  they  must  be  declared  void."  Coolej*,  Const.  Lim. 
(5th  Ed.)  758.     See,  also,  authorities  hereinbefore  cited. 

In  a  well-reasoned  opinion  in  the  case  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  v.  City  of  Detroit  [decided  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Mich- 
igan, Dec.  28,  1889],  the  authorities  on  the  question  are 
fiilly  revnewed  and  considered,  and  it  is  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan  in  that  case,  that  a  registration  law  is 
unreasonable  and  void  if  it  provides  for  but  five  registration 
days  during  the  year,  at  one  of  which  the  elector  must  make 
personal  application  for  registration ;  that  it  thereby  disfran- 
chises persons  who  are  ill  or  absent  on  registration  days,  but 
who  would  be  able  to  vote  on  election  days.  It  also  holds 
the  same  act  void  because  it  is  not  impartial,  in  that  it  re- 
quires a  naturalized  voter  to  produce  his  certificate  of 
naturalization,  or  show,  by  evidence  other  than  his  own 
oath,  that  such  certificate  was  issued,  while  it  pennits  a 
native-born  citizen  to  pro\e  his  right  to  vote  by  his  own 
oath.  The  Court  in  that  case,  after  citing  and  reviewing 
nmnerous  authorities,  says : 

These  auUiorities  all  tcn<l  in  one  direction.  They  hold  that  the  Legin- 
laturc  lias  the  right  to  reasonably  regulate  the  right  of  suffrage,  as  to  tl*.c 
manner  and  time  and  place  of  voting,  and  to  provide  all  necessarv  and 
reasonable  rules  to  establish  and  ascertain  by  proper  proof  the  right  to 
vote  of  any  person  offering  his  ballot,  but  has  no  power  to  restrain  or 
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abridge  the  right  or  nnnecesaarily  to  impede  its  free  exercise.  This  law 
before  us  disfranchises  every  person  too  ill  to  attend  the  board  of  registra- 
tion, and  nnrcasonably  and  unnecessarily  requires  persons  whose  business 
duties,  public  or  private,  are  outside  of  Detroit,  to  return  home  to  regis- 
ter, as  well  as  to  vote,  making  two  trips,  when  only  one  ought  to  be  re- 
quired. 

See  Daggett  v.  Hudson  (1885),  43  Ohio  St  548. 

Indeed,  section  thirteen,  suprcL^  seems  to  be  aimed  at  a 
certain  class  of  voters  who  may  be  absent  fix>m  the  State  for 
a  period  of  six  months,  either  for  pleasure  or  on  business  of 
a  public  or  private  character,  and  those  at  all  times  within 
the  State  who  may  be  compelled,  in  order  to  obtain  employ- 
ment or  for  other  lawful  purposes,  to  change  their  residence 
from  one  county  to  another  within  the  six  months  next  pre- 
ceding an  election,  and  it  imposes  a  burden  upon  theni 
which  is  not  imposed  upon  other  voters,  and  changes  their 
constitutional  privileges  and  rights.  It  requires  them  to 
designate  their  particular  residence  and  voting  precinct,  and 
prohibits  them  from  again  changing  it,  at  a  time  when, 
under  the  Constitution,  they  are  not  required  to  do  so.  It 
imposes  extra  burdens  and  hardships  on  these  classes  of 
voters.  In  this  respect  it  is  both  unreasonable  and  not  im- 
partial. Under  the  Constitution,  tlie  rights  of  voters  who 
are  required  to  move  from  one  county  to  anotlier  within  six 
months  and  prior  to  sixty  days  before  an  election,  in  order 
to  obtain  employment  or  for  other  lawfril  purposes,  and 
those  who  are  compelled  to  be  temporarily  absent  from  the 
State  for  six  months,  or  longer,  to  earn  a  living  for'  them- 
selves and  femilies,  or  to  recuperate  their  health,  or  for  other 
proper  motives,  are  as  sacred  under  the  Constitution  as  those 
whose  circumstances  are  such  as  not  to  require  them  to 
change  their  residence  to  seek  employment,  or  to  be  absent 
from  the  State  for  that  or  any  other  lawfril  purpose.  The 
Constitution  guaranties  the  same  rights  to  all  voters  who  are 
bona  fide  residents  of  the  State. 

If  once  admitted  that  the  Legislature  has  tlie  power  to 
enact  a  law  requiring  persons  who  are  absent  from  die  State 
six  months  to  register  ninety  days  before  an  election,  why- 
may  not  a  law  be  valid  requiring  persons  who  are  absent 
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from  the  State  three  months  or  one  month  or  one  day  also 
to  register?  And  if  a  law  requiring  a  registration  ninety 
days  before  an  election  is  valid,  why  not  a  law  requiring  a 
registration  six  months,  one  year,  or  even  a  longer  time  be- 
fore an  election?  If  a  law  requiring  all  jDersons  who  are 
absent  from  the  State  six  months  to  register,  and  none 
others,  is  valid,  why  would  not  a  law  requiring  all  foreign- 
bom  citizens,  or  all  persons  engaged  in  &nning  or  manu- 
^turing,  and  none  others,  to  register,  be  valid  ?  If  this  law 
is  valid  which  requires  all  persons  to  register  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  State  six  montlis,  but  not  residents  of  the 
county  six  months,  prior  to  an  election,  why  may  not  the 
Legislature  enact  a  valid  law  requiring  persons  moving  from 
one  ward  to  another  at  any  time  within  six  montlis,  and 
none  others,  to  register?  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  be- 
yond controversy  that  if  the  present  act  can  be  upheld, 
aimed,  as  it  is,  at  a  class  of  traveling  men,  and  men  whom 
business  of  a  public  or  private  character,  or  ill  health,  may 
take  from  the  State  six  months,  and  persons  who  may  be  re- 
quired to  move  fix)m  one  county  to  another  to  obtain  em- 
ployment within  six  months  preceding  an  election,  and  im- 
posing, as  it  does,  a  burden  upon  these  classes  of  citizens 
which  is  imposed  upon  none  other,  then  the  Legislature  may 
enact  a  valid  law  relating  to  any  class,  designating  them  by 
nationality,  place  of  birth,  religious  belief,  professional  or 
business  pursuits,  and  require  them,  and  none  others,  to 
register.  If  this  law,  which  requires  a  registration  of  this 
class  of  citizens  ninety  days  before  an  election,  is  valid,  then 
any  class  of  voters  may  be  singled  out  and  burdened,  and 
duties  imposed  upon  them  which  are  not  imposed  upon 
others,  and  obstructing  their  right  of  suffrage  as  given  to 
them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  It  matters  not 
whether  this  provision  of  the  law  be  termed  a  registration  of 
voters  or  a  provision  requiring  certain  proof  of  the  class  of 
voters  named  to  entitle  them  to  vote.  In  either  event  the 
efi^t  is  the  same,  for  it  requires  proof  of  the  qualifications 
to  vote,  which  the  voter  under  the  Constitution  does  not 
have  to  possess,  and  the  effect  of  the  law  is  the  same,  and  it 
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changes  and  abridges  the  rights  of  the  classes  of  voters 
designated.  We  believe  this  section  of  the  law  to  be  in  con- 
travention of  the  Constitution,  in  opposition  to  all  authorit>% 
and  illegal  and  void. 

.\s  we  have  said,  the  Legislature  has  the  right  to  pass  a 
law  requiring  a  registration  of  all  voters,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion expressly  requires  the  passage  of  such  a  law.  But 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  must  apply  alike 
to  all  voters.  One  class  of  voters  cannot  be  required  to  pos- 
sess qualifications  which  are  not  required  of  all  others. 
Under  the  Constitution,  voters  niay  change  their  residence 
from  precinct  to  precinct  up  to  thirty  days  prior  to  an  elec- 
tion. This  right  cannot  be  impaired  or  taken  from  them  by 
legislative  enactment,  and,  until  that  time  has  occurred,  they 
cannot  be  required  to  designate  their  intended  residence,  and 
voting  precinct,  at  a  future  election.  Up  to  that  date  they 
have  the  right  to  change  their  intention  and  place  of  resi- 
dence as  often  as  their  circumstances  may  require,  or  as  they 
may  choose.  The  right  to  so  change  their  intention  and 
residence  is  given  to  every  voter  by  the  Constitution,  and 
cannot  be  abrogated  or  interfered  with.  The  authorities 
universally  hold  that  registration  laws  must  be  impartial, 
uniform,  and  reasonable,  giving  to  all  who  ha\'e  a  right  to 
vote  a  hiT  and  reasonable  opportunity  to  exercise  such  righL 
The  Constitution  not  only  confers  upon  the  General  Assem- 
bly the  power  to  make  illegal  voting  an  impossibility  by  a 
proper  system  of  registration,  but  it  makes  it  the  imperati\ne 
duty  of  that  body  to  exercise  tliat  power.  The  iuiposition 
of  unauthorized  burdens  and  qualifications  not  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  upon  a  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
is  not  an  exercise  of  that  power,  and  while  we  would  regret 
to  declare  void  any  law  having  for  its  object  the  purity  of 
the  elections,  we  cannot  so  far  forget  our  duty  as  to  uphold 
a  law  so  plainly  in  conflict  with  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State  as  the  section  of  the  law  under  consideration. 

The  provisions  of  the  section  we  have  particularly  consid- 
ered and  discussed  render  the  whole  section  void,  and  wo 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  ftirther  discuss  the  other  portions  of 
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the  section:  S/nh- v,  /^/////r  ( 1888),  118  Ind.  449;  Raldwifi 
V.  Franks  (1887),  120  U.  S.  67tS;  SorUm  v.  Shelby  Co. 
(1886),  118  U.  S.  425.  The  condusion  we  have  reached 
])eing  in  hannoiiy  with  the  holding  of  the  Circuit  Court,  it 
follows  that  the  judgment  ninst  be  affirmed. 
Judgment  affirmed,  with  costs. 

Elliott,  J.,  (couairruig.)  The  questions  for  decision, 
although  they  arise  on  a  single  section  of  a  statute,  are  of 
the  greatest  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  concern  the  high- 
est right  of  citizenship ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  improper 
that  separate  opinions  should  be  expressed.  No  other  ques- 
tions face  us  except  such  as  arise  upon  section  thirteen  of 
the  election  law  of  1889,  ^^^^  ^'^^  decision  of  those  questions 
does  not  affect  other  provisions  of  the  Act,  nor  can  it  do  so, 
for  the  section  is  an  independent  one,  and  its  downfall  carries 
no  other  part  of  the  Act.  Nor  do  I  deem  it  necessary  for 
us  to  decide  whether  there  are  not  some  provisions  of  the 
section  which,  if  separated,  and  put  in  proper  form,  might 
not  be  valid,  for  the  entire  section,  with  its  provi.sions  inter- 
locked beyond  the  power  of  .severance,  is  before  u.s  for  judg- 
ment, and  we  can  only  gi\e  judgment  upon  the  section  as 
it  is  written:  Griffin  v.  Siaic  (1889),  119  Ind.  520;  Bald- 
ziin  V.  Franks  (1887),  120  U.  S.  678. 

It  is  proper  to  Sdv,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  what  a  Legislature  may  do,  acting  under  a  written 
Constitution  which  gives  it  all  the  power  respecting  the 
right  of  suffrage  that  it  possesses,  and  not  what  may  be  done 
by  Congress  or  by  a  Territorial  Legislature  acting  imder  a 
law  of  Congress,  nor  what  may  be  done  by  the  people  in 
framing  or  amending  a  Constitution. 

The  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1889,  constnied  as  I 
think  it  must  be,  requires  one  who  has  not  resided  for  six 
months  in  the  county  where  he  claims  the  right  to  vote,  to 
register  his  intention  to  become  a  voter  ninety  days  before 
the  election,  thus  requiring  of  the  citizen  two  things,  namely: 
That  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  register  he  shall  have  reside<l 
in  the  county  six  months ;  and  that  he  shall  register  his  in- 
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tention  to  become  a  voter  ninet}"  days  before  the  election. 
He  is  required  by  these  provisions  to  reside  in  the  county  in 
order  to  acquire  the  character  of  a  voter  a  much  longer 
time  than  the  Constitution  requires,  for  it  requires  a  resi- 
dence of  only  sixty  days.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  affirm  that 
no  one  will  question  the  proposition  that  the  Legislature  has 
no  power  to  require  a  longer  residence  than  that  fixed  by 
the  Constitution.  The  affirmation  of  this  proposition  leads, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  cavil,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
provisions  referred  to  are  utterly  destitute  of  force.  There 
are,  however,  other  objections  to  the  validity  of  section  thir- 
teen which  seem  to  me  to  be  insurmountable,  and  these  ob- 
jections go  to  the  entire  section,  as  its  provisions  are  so  inter- 
woven as  to  be  incapable  of  severance,  and  are,  to  my  mind, 
so  palpable  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  perceiving  them  or 
to  escape  their  force. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  pre&ce  the  direct  statement  and 
discussion  of  these  objections  by  affirming  that  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  Legislature  does  not  possess  power  to  enact  a  gen- 
eral registry  law  that  section  thirteen  is  invalid,  for  no  one 
who  studies  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  or  heeds  the 
history  of  the  amendments  of  1881,  can  doubt  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  people  to  invest  the  Legislature  with 
power  to  enact  a  general  registry  law.  But,  while  this  is 
true,  it  is  also  true  that  no  other  conclusion  will  square  with 
the  judgments  of  candid  men  than  this :  The  Legislature 
can  enact  only  such  a  law  concerhing  the  right  of  suffiiage  as 
the  Constitution  authorizes.  This,  therefore,  is  the  central 
question :  Is  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  election  law  of 
1889  such  an  enactment  respecting  the  right  of  suffiiage  as 
the  Constitution  authorizes?  The  question  is  one  of  power. 
If  the  Constitution  authorizes  such  enactments  as  those  con- 
tained  in  section  thirteen,  the  power  exists,  and  the  section 
must  stand ;  if  the  Constitution  does  not  authorize  such  a 
law,  the  power  does  not  exist,  and  the  section  must  &11. 
With  questions  of  policy  or  expediency  the  courts  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  determine  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  power  to  enact  such  a  law. 
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The  power  which  the  General  Assembly  assumed  to  exer- 
cise, is  not  an  ordiiiar>'  legislative  power,  for,  in  assuming  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  the  qualifications  of  voters,  that 
body  entered  into  the  domain  of  those  in  whom  the  original 
power  resides,  and  from  whom  all  legislative  powers  are  de- 
rived. The  people  control  the  subject  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, and  legislative  assemblies  have  only  such  power  over 
that  subject  as  the  people  liave  granted  them  by  the  organic 
law.  That  the  Legislature  cannot  add  to  the  qualifications 
of  voters  is  a  proposition  upon  which  there  is  no  diversity 
of  opinion :  Cooley,  Const  Lim.  78.  It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  the  Legislature  could  add  qualifications  to  those 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  for  the  right  of  suffrage  is  a 
political  right,  and  it  is  the  right  of  a  sovereign.  The  peo- 
ple are  above  .the  Legislature,  and  they  are  there  because  the 
Legislature  has  no  power  to  abridge  or  qualify  the  sovereign 
fight  of  suffrage. 

Section  thirteen  violates  the  Constitution  by  assuming  to 
classify  the  voters  of  the  State,  and  by  adding  qualifications 
to  those  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  It  assumes  to  di- 
vide tlie  voters  into  taxpayers  and  nontaxpayets,  and  to  add 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  the  requirement  that 
the  citizen  shall  be  recorded  as  a  taxpayer.  It  violates  the 
Constitution,  by  assuming  to  classify  voters  into  those  who 
remain  continuously  in  the  State,  and  those  who  temporarily 
absent  themselves  from  it  Where  the  Constitution  makes  a 
classification,  a  different  one  cannot  be  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. Our  Constitution  does  make  a  classification,  for  it 
'  specifically  pr6vides  who  shall  be  eligible  to  vote.  Where 
the  Legislature  exercises  the  power  conferred  upon  it,  and 
enacts  a  registry  law,  then  legislation  is  essential  to  qualifica- 
tion ;  but  where  there  is  no  such  law,  registration  cannot  be 
made  essential,  for  in  the  absence  of  a  registry  law  the  sole 
qualifications  of  a  voter  are  citizenship,  age  and  residence. 
The  General  Assembly  has  no  power  to  enact  a  law  operat- 
ing through  a  classification  exclusively  its  own.  This  is 
indeed,  a  corollary  of  the  proposition  that  it  has  no  power  to 
classify  voters  except  by  following  the  Constitution.     Under 
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the  Constitution,  the  Legislature  has  power  to  make  two 
classes,  registered  and  unr^:istered,  but  it  cannot  create  a 
third  class:  AUarney  General  v.  City  of  DetroU  [decided  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  Michigan,  Dec.  28,  1889].  If  the 
power  to  classify  exists  in  one  case  it  exists  in  all.  No  one 
will  deny  that  if  the  Legislature  has  power  over  a  siil]gect,  it 
is  mastar  of  its  own  discretion,  and  may  enact  any  law  it 
chMM&  Gnnt  the  power,  and  the  discretion  is  unlimited. 
If  tlK  Legislatiire  has  power  to  make  the  classification  at- 
teai^tii  in  section  thirteen,  then  it  may  provide  that  only 
natmalised  citizens  shall  register,  or  that  farmers  shall  regis- 
tfifi^  and  no  others,  or  that  commercial  travelers,  temporarily 
attent  in  the  line  of  their  business,  shall  make  affidavits,  and 
reoord  their  names,  although  such  things  may  be  required  of 
na  otlsr  dtixen.  In  short,  if  the  power  exists,  the  L^:isla- 
tore  nay  make  any  classification  it  pleases.  To  my  mind  it 
is  periectly  clear  that  it  can  do  no  such  thing.  It  cannot,  fn 
any  form,  classify  the  fundamental  political  right  of  suf- 
firage  except  as  the  Constitution  expressly  authorizes  it  to  do. 
Such  a  right  is  infinitely  higher  than  legislative  authority 
can  climb.  No  matter  what  form  legislation  may  assume,  it 
is  utterly  void  if  it  touches  upon  the  right  of  suffiage  in  a 
mode  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution.  The  name  gi\"en 
the  legislation  adds  nothing,  for  a  name  can  no  more  change 
its  substance  than  a  name  can  change  the  odor  of  a  rose. 

The  provision  of  section  thirteen  assuming  to  impose 
tipon  a  citizen  who  lias  resided  in  the  State  for  the  period 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  the  dutj'  of  making  an  affi- 
davit declaratory  of  his  intention  to  become  a  voter,  is  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution ;  and  so,  too,  is  the  provision 
which  assumes  to  require  a  citizen  who  has  been  temporarily 
absent  to  swear  that  he  has  not  voted  elsewhere.  A  citizen 
who  does  what  the  Constitution  requires,  cannot  be  required 
to  do  more.  If  he  fixes  his  character  as  a  voter  by  a  resi- 
dence for  the  time  designated  by  the  Constitution,  the  inci- 
dents inseparably  connected  with  tliat  character  are  beyond 
legislative  touch.  The  principle  here  asserted  has  been  de- 
<Jared  by  our  own,  and  by  other  courts.     We  must  adhere 
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to  it  or  overnile  our  own  dccisioiLs,  and  disregard  those  of 
other  states:  (Jaow  v.  S/a/e  (1871),  35  Iml  485;  Fcible- 
mau  V.  Siati'  (1884),  98  Ind.  516;  Kisou  v.  Farr  (1865), 
24  Ark.  161  ;  Denies  v.  MiKWhy  (1870J,  5  Nev.  369. 

It  is  no  answer  to  many  of  the  propositions  I  liave  af- 
fjrnietl,  to  assert  that  the  classification  attempted  is  valid  be- 
cause all  who  belong  to  a  designated  class  are  put  tipon  an 
equality ;  so  tliat,  if  it  were  conceded  tliat  the  assertion 
responds  to  some  of  the  propositions  affirmed,  and  is  valid, 
the  act  nevertheless  remains  undefended,  for  any  one  of  the 
propositions  affirmed  is  fatal  to  its  validity.  But  it  cannot 
l)e  justly  conceded  that  the  classification  is  valid.  When  the 
question  is  examined  it  will  be  fomid  that  the  proposition  that 
the  equality  of  the  classification  rescues  it  from  condemna- 
tion has  not  the  poor  merit  of  plausibility.  It  is,  indeeil,  so 
thinly  appareled  even  in  plausibility  that  when  brought  to 
the  touclistone  of  principle  all  semblance  of  strength  van- 
ishes. The  (xeneral  Assembly  has  no  ix)wer  to  classify 
voters  except  as  the  Constitution  provides,  no  matter  what 
system  it  may  adopt  This  is  so  for  the  invincible  reason 
that  the  prerogative  of  conferring  and  defining  the  right  of 
suffiage  is  that  of  constitution  makers,  and  not  that  of  the 
creatures  of  constitutions.  The  electors  who  frame  consti- 
tutions, and  give  being  and  power  to  Legislatures,  are  above 
the  created  things,  and  legislators  cannot  reach  above  them- 
selves to  the  source  of  their  power,  and  the  authors  of  their 
existence,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  or  restricting  the 
sovereign  right  of  suffrage.  If  it  were  otherwise  legislators 
would  be  the  masters,  and  masters  they  are  not  If  the 
Legislature  can  limit  or  even  define  the  right  of  suffrage 
then  it  is  greater  than  its  constituency ;  but  it  can  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,  for  the  right  of  suffiage  is  not  subject 
to  legislative  power.  The  right  of  suffiage  is  a  political 
right  of  the  highest  dignity.  It  is  a  right  of  which,  as  the 
Courts  have  declared,  no  department  of  government,  nor  all 
of  them  combined,  can  divest  the  citizen  otherwise  than  in 
the  mode,  and  to  the  extent,  expressly  authorized  by  the 
Constitution:    SMe  w  ^Idat/is  (1S29),   2  Stew.  (Ala.)   239. 
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It  is  because  the  right  of  suffiage  is  a  political  right  abiding- 
in  the  fountain  of  power  that  the  Legislature  cannot  lay  so 
much  as  a  finger  upon  it  except  when  expressly  authorized 
by  the  organic  law,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  the  L^^s- 
latuie  cannot  make  a  classification  of  its  own,  no  matter 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  equality.  It  is  because  the  right 
of  suffiage  is  a  political  right,  as  has  been  decided  by  the 
sttpreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  by  other  courts, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  respecting  the  be- 
stowal of  special  privileges  and  immunities  have  no  applica- 
tion to  legislation  upon  that  subject  These  decisions 
demonstrate  the  proposition  that  those  provisions  apply  only 
to  rights  in  the  nature  of  property  interests,  and  not  at  all 
to  political  rights:  Minar  v.  Happersett  (1874),  ^^  WalL 
(88  U.  S.)>  178;  BradweU  v.  State  (1872),  16  WalL  (83  U. 
S.),  138 ;  Amy  v.  Smith  (1822),  i  Litt  (Ky.)  342  ;  Ander- 
son \,  Baker  (1865)^  23  Md.  531  ;  In  re  Taylor  {iijj\  ^% 
Md.  28  ;  Brawn  v.  HummeU  (1847),  6  Pa.  86. 

To  me  it  seems  very  dear  that  neither  the  decisions  made 
imder  those  constitutional  provisions  nor  the  provisions 
themselves  can  have  the  remotest  rdevancy  to  cases  involv- 
ing only  high  political  rights  of  which  constitutions  are  the 
.fiamers  and  rulers.  The  right  of  suffiage  is  one  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  people  in  their  capacity  as  creators  of  con- 
stitutions, and  is  never  one  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature,  except  in  so  fiu:  as  the  Constitution  authorizes  a 
r^[ulationof  its  mode  of  exercise.  The  people  create,  de- 
fine, and  limit  their  own  right  to  vote.  No  Legislature  can 
do  that  for  them,  although  the  Legislature  may  be  author- 
ized to  regulate  the  mode  of  exercising  this  right  Power 
to  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  right  is  not  power  to  legislate 
upon  the  substantive  right  itself  The  right  is  a  transcend- 
ent one,  and  is  fax  beyond  legislative  dominion.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  illogical  in  the  extreme  to  assert  that  the 
fiamers  of  the  Constitution  meant  to  prohibit  class  le[isla- 
tion  upon  a  subject  where,  without  an  express  grant  of 
power,  there  is  no  authority  to  legislate  at  all.  The  provis- 
ions of  section    thirteen  assume  to  do   much  more  than 
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prescribe  a  mode  of  procedure.  They  assume  to  legislate 
upon  the  substantive  right  itself,  and  to  prescribe  conditions 
I^rccedent  to  the  right  to  vote.  They  do  more  than  declare 
what  evidence  a  citizen  whose  right  is  challenged  sliall  pro- 
(hice ;  the)-  assume  to  declare  what  he  sliall  do  before  he  can 
acquire  the  character  of  a  voter.  If  its  provisions  are  of 
any  force  at  all  they  require  that  the  citizen  sliall  be  a  tax- 
])ayer,  and,  as  such,  recorded ;  that  ^e  shall  not  only  reside  in 
the  State  and  county  six  months,  but  that  he  shall  also  swear 
that  he  intends  to  become  a  qualified  elector ;  and  they  also 
require  that  a  citizen,  although  he  is  otherwise  as  fully 
<]ualified  as  the  Constitution  requires,  who  has  been  tempo- 
rarily absent,  shall  swear  that  he  has  not  voted  elsewhere. 
Elliott,  Supp.  §  1335.  These  requirements,  every  one  of 
them,  concern  the  substantive  right,  and  add  qualifications 
to  those  prescribed  by  the  paramount  law  to  which  all  legis- 
lation must  yield.  The  supreme  court  of  Oregon,  in  a 
strongly  reasoned  opinion,  denies  that  registry  can  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  procedure,  and  says :  '*  The  true  view  of 
this  question  seems  to  be  that  stated  in  SMe  v.  Baker  (1875), 
38  Wis.  86,  tliat,  where  registry  is  required  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  right  to  vote,  such  registry  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  right  itself."  IVhite  v.  Commissioners  (1886),  13  Or. 
322.  In  the  course  of  the  opinion  it  is  said  :  "But  under 
this  act  he  who  goes  to  the  polls  on  election  day  possessing 
ever)'  constitutional  qualification  may  find  that  the  Legisla- 
ture has  stepped  in  between  him  and  the  Constitution.  He 
finds  his  vote  denied,  because  he  has  not  done  something 
which  the  Legislature  has  required  him  to  do.  He  discov- 
ers that  he  is  not  a  qualified  elector,  and  yet  he  is  told  that 
his  omission  to  do  the  act  which  had  the  effect  to  disqualify 
him  is  not  a  disqualification.'*  The  Court  adopts  as  the  law 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Drake,  that  "  ever)'  definition  of  the 
qualification  is  but  a  statement  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
men  may  vote,  and  in  ever>'  instance  such  definitions  refer 
to  what  a  party  has  done,  as  well  as  what  he  may  do.  They 
say  to  the  voter :  *  If  you  ha\e  done  certain  things  you  may 
vote.'  "     The  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  before  us  does  say 
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to  the  citizen  what  he  must  do  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
vote,  and  in  doing  this  it  assumes  to  prescribe  the  tenm 
upon  which  he  may  vote,  thus  stepping  in  between  him  and 
the  Constitution  and  adding  qualifications  to  those  which 
that  instniment  requires.  That  the  legislation  embodied 
in  section  thirteen  does  assume  to  control  tlie  substantive 
right  itself,  and  that  this  assumption  of  power  is  in  direct 
and  irreconcilable  hostility  to  the  Constitution,  is  a  conclu- 
sion which  seems  to  me  to  be  beyond  debate. 

Mitchell,  J.,  (dissenting.)  Those  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  define  the  right  of  stiflfrage,  and  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  persons  entitled  to  its  exercise,  and  those 
statutes  which  look  to  the  guarding  of  the  ptirity  of  elec- 
tions, and  the  integrity  of  the  ballot  box,  demand  the  grav- 
est and  most  delibemte  consideration  whenever  they  are 
drawn  into  judicial  discussion.  The  right  of  the  citizen  who 
possesses  the  requisite  qualifications  to  vote,  is  to  be  jealously 
protected,  and  any  statute,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  abridge, 
alter,  or  add  to  the  constitutional  qualification  of  the  voter, 
or  which  imposes  qualifications  other  than  those  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution,  must  necessarily  &11  under  condemna- 
tion when  subjected  to  a  judicial  test :  McCafferty  v.  Guycr 
(1868),  59  Pa.  109.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feet  must  be 
kept  constantly  in  view  that  the  duty  of  prescribing  rules 
and  r^[ulations  for  the  orderly  and  honest  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suffirage,  and  of  pro\4ding  reasonable  safeguards  for 
preserving  the  purity  of  elections,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
firauds  upon  the  ballot  box,  has  been  committed  to  the  Leg- 
islature ;  and  when  the  judiciary  ventures  to  strike  down  a 
statute  enacted  by  the  immediate  representati\'es  of  the  peo- 
ple in  response  to  a  demand  for  purer  elections,  being  with- 
out power  to  provide  another  in  the  place  of  the  one  des- 
troyed, it  should  be  able  to  rest  its  decision  upon  ground 
that  is  absolutely  sure  and  impregnable.  The  puritv*  of 
elections  is  subserved  quite  as  effectually  by  the  rigid  exclu- 
sion of  those  who  are  not  entitled  to  vote  as  by  protecting 
the  privilege  of  those  who  are.     It  has  been  said  and  re- 
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p^eatetl  a  tliotLsand  times  that  courts  have  no  concern  with 
the  policy,  convenience  or  expediency  of  a  public  law. 
These  are  questions  solely  for  the  Legislature,  Anj-  decis- 
ion, tlierefore,  which  obliterates  from  the  public  law  of  the 
State  a  statute  designed  to  prevent  fraudulent  voting,  and  to 
give  effect  to  the  ballots  of  honest  voters,  should  rest  broadly 
upon  the  safe  ground  that  the  statute  blotted  out  by  the 
Court  is  in  clear  violation  of  some  express  provision  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  test  b>'  which  to  determine  the  validity  of  every  leg- 
islative enactment  upon  the  subject  of  suffrage  and  elections 
is  this :  Does  it  add  any  substantive  qualification  or  condi- 
tion to  those  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  to  the  right  of 
the  voter  to  vote,  or  does  it  merely  afford  methods  of  proof 
by  which  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  quali- 
fications prescribed  ?  If  it  falls  within  the  class  first  des- 
cribed, it  is  unconstitutional  and  void ;  if  within  that  last 
described,  no  matter  what  courts  may  think  of  its  expedi- 
ency, it  is  a  valid  exercise  of  legislative  power,  and  is  not 
subject  to  judicial  interference.  If  the  law  is  unwise  or  in- 
expedient, the  Legislature  is  responsible,  and  it  is  for  tlie 
people  to  apply  the  corrective,  and  not  for  the  Court  to  sub- 
stitute its  judgment  for  that  of  the  Legislature,  or  run  a  race 
of  opinions  upon  points  of  reason  and  expediency  with  the 
law-making  power.  The  courts  all  agree  that  the  Legisla- 
ture cannot  prescribe  conditions  to  the  right  to  vote  which 
shall  add  any  substantive  qualification  to  those  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  but  it  may  prescribe  modes  of  proof,  such 
as  test  oatlis,  evidence  of  freeholders,  or  any  other  evidence 
which  may  be  deemed  efficient  to  disclose  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  constitutional  qualifications. 

The  Legislature  cannot  impair  or  abridge  the  right  of  suf- 
frage in  those  who  possess  the  constitutional  qualifications ; 
but  it  is  clearly  within  the  just  and  constitutional  limits  of 
legislative  power  to  adopt  any  reasonable  and  uniform 
regulation  affecting  the  mode  of  exercising  the  right,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  facilitate  pure,  orderly  and  honest  elections, 
and,  to  that  end,  to  require  the  voter  to  furnish  evidence  of 
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his  qualification  by  any  provision  of  law  not  inconsistent 
with  the  right  itself:  Capen  v.  Foster  (1832),  12  Pick. 
(Mass.)  488.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  held  that  an  elector 
may  be  required  to  furnish  preliminary  proof  of  his  qualifica- 
tion to  vote,  and  that  this  proof  may  be  required  either  by  a 
board  of  registration  at  a  specified  time  before  the  election, 
or  by  an  election  board  before  receiving  the  vote  of  the 
elector:  In  re  McDonough  (1884X  ^^5  ^  4^^- 

The  necesBity  [said  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wiaconsin]  of  preserving  the 
purity  of  the  baUot  box  b  too  obvious  for  cxmiment,  and  the  danger  of  its 
invasion  too  familiar  to  need  suggestion.  While,  therefore,  it  is  incom- 
petent for  the  Legislature  to  add  new  qualifications  for  an  elector,  it  is 
clearly  within  its  province  to  require  every  person  offering  to  vote  to  fur- 
nish such  proof  as  it  deems  requisite  that  he  is  a  qualified  elector:  State 
V.  Lean  (1859),  9  Wis.  279. 

For  example,  an  act  of  Congress,  defining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  in  territories  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  disfiunchised  bigamists,  polygamists,  and 
others  living  in  prohibited  marital  relations.  The  Territo- 
rial Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  prescribed  certain 
forms  of  proof  which  the  voter  was  required  to  fiimish  in 
respect  to  his  marital  relations.  This  was  recognized  as  a 
Intimate  exercise  of  l^^lative  power :  Murphy  v.  Ramsey 
(1885),  114  U.  S.  15.  In  like  manner,  where  it  was  a  con- 
stitutional condition  to  the  right  of  sufirage  that  the  voter 
had  not  been  engaged  in  acts  of  open  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  it  was  held  that  a  provision 
requiring  the  voter  to  take  an  oath  as  evidence  or  in  proof 
of  his  loyalty,  was  a  proper  exercise  of  power :  Blair  v. 
Ridgely  (1867),  41  Mo.  63. 

The  Constitution  prescribes  certain  qualifications  as  condi- 
tions of  the  right  to  vote,  but  it  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  election  boards  or  registration  officers,  if 
such  shall  be  provided  for,  shall  ascertain  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  prescribed  qualifications.  The  &ct  of  sex,  citi- 
zenship, age,  domicile  within  the  State,  township,  or  voting 
precinct,  are  inquiries  involved  in  the  right  of  every  person 
who  claims  the^^vilege  of  voting,  and  there .  can  be  no 
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doubt  but  that  the  Legislaturt  must  either  have  the  power 
to  prescribe  modes  of  proof  upon  these  subjects  or  the  bar- 
riers against  fraud  and  the  prostitution  of  the  elective  fran* 
chise  must  be  thrown  down,  so  that  elections,  instead  of  re- 
flecting the  choice  of  honest  voters,  become  a  scramble  be- 
tween corrupt  partisans  to  determine  who  shall  excel  in  the 
pollution  of  the  ballot  box.  The  Lcs;islatare  must  have  the 
power  to  provide  by  law  the  means  of  distinguishing  the 
qualified  fixnn  the  unqualified  voters,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  providing  a  tribunal  to  decide,  and  by  pfescribing 
the  means  of  obtaining  evidence  upon  which  a  decision  can 
be  made.  The  tribunal  which  shall  decide,  and  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  decision  shall  be  made,  are  matters 
exclusively  within  legislative  controL 

Does  the  statute  in  question,  when  sutgected  to  the  tests 
proposed,  add  new  and  additional  qualifications  to  the  right 
to  vote,  or  does  it  merely  requii^  the  voter  to  fiimish  the 
evidence  that  he  possesses  the  constitutional  qualifications  ? 
Does  it  alter  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote,  or  does  it  do  any- 
thing more  than  afford  evidence  by  which  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  false  voter?  The  constitutional  qualifications 
relate  to  and  affect  the  suljects  of  sex,  citizenship,  age,  and 
domicile ;  and  certain  general  limitations  in  respect  to  the 
subjects  mentioned  are  imposed  upon  the  right  of.  sufiB:age. 
Other  limitations  jthan  those  mentioned  cannot  be  imposed 
by  legislative  enactment;  but,  as  has  been  seen,  the  htg- 
islature  has  unlimited  and  plenary  power  over  the  subject 
of  the  methods  of  proving  that  the  voter  possessed  the 
constitutional  qualifications.  It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  to 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  does  the  statute  in  question  add  new 
qualifications  to  the  right  to  vote,  or  impose  additional 
limitations  than  those  above  upon  the  exercise  of  the  consti- 
tutional right? 

The  first  substantive  proposition  contained  in  the  statute 
is  to  the  effect  that  any  person  who,  having  been  a  resident 
of  the  State,  shall  have  absented  himself  therefrom  for  a 
period  of  six  months  or  more,  shall,  at  least  three  months 
beiibre  any  election  at  which  he  intends  to  vote,  register  a 
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notice — the  fi>rtn  of  which  is  p&escribed— of  his  intention  to 
hecome  a  qnalified  voter,  in  the  office  of  the  derk  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides.  There  is  a 
proviso  which  rendeis  the  notice  inapplicable  to  any  peison 
who,  six  months  or  more  before  any  election^  shall  have  reg- 
istered notice  of  his  intention  to  hold  his  residence  in  this 
State  dming  a  contemplated  absence.  The  statute  provides 
that  upon  the  demand  of  any  challenger  or  member  of  tlie 
election  board,  any  person  thus  absent  may  be  required  to 
produce  a  certified  copy  of  the  notice  so  required,  to  be  regis- 
tered before  he  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  which  copy  the 
derk  is  required  to  furnish  at  the  expense  of  the  count>'. 
Having  produced  his  certificate  of  registration,  he  shall  then 
be  entitled  to  vote,  unless  the  challenger,  or  some  other 
qualified  voter  of  the  prednct,  shall  make  a  written  affidavit 
that  he  knows,  or  is  informed  and  believes,  giving  the  name 
of  his  informant,  that  the  person  offering  to  vote  is  not  a 
legal  voter,  in  which  case  the  person  so  oflfering  shaU,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  certificate  of  notice,  and  his  own  affidavit, 
produce  the  affidavit  of  a  qualified  person  as  to  his  right  to 
vote.  Like  provision  is  made  in  regard  to  all  persons  who 
shall  have  gone  into  any  other  State  or  sovereignty  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  voters  there,  or  who  have,  during 
any  absence  fixnn  the  State,  voted  in  any  other  State  or  sov- 
ereignty ;  and  also  in  r^ard  to  any  person  who  shall  not 
have  been  a  ifona  fide  resident  of  this  State,  and  of  the 
county  in  which  he  resides,  at  least  six  months  prior  to  any 
election  at  which  he  oflfers  to  vote.  It  is  as  plain  as  any 
proposition  can  be  that  the  provisions  of  the  kiw  relate  ex- 
dusivdy  to  methods  of  proof  by  which  to  ascertain  the 
constitutional  qualification  of  voters,  40  distinguish  between 
the  true  and  the  spurious.  With  the  exceptions  to  be 
hereafter  noted,  they  add  no  new  conditions  to  the  right  of 
any  person  constitutionally  qualified  to  vote,  nor  do  they  in 
the  slightest  d^jree  impair,  alter  or  abridge  the  right  of  any 
legal  voter  to  cast  his  ballot  It  is  true,  a  legal  voter,  when 
properly  challenged,  may  be  required  to  fiimish  certain 
proof  of  his  qualification ;  but  until  it  can  be  said  that  the 
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Legislature  can  neither  add^  to  the  constitutional  qualifica- 
tions of  the  voter  nor  require  any  proof  of  those  pfescribed, 
except  such  as  may  suit  the  notions  of  tlie  judiciary,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  au}-  ground  upon  which  to  set  aside  and 
annul  the  statute.  If  tlie  Court  can  obliterate  a  statute 
which  requires  one  method  of  proof,  then  any  and  all  other 
methods  which  the  Legislatxuc  may  devise  are  subject  to  ju- 
dicial surveillance.  If^  as  iias  been  truly  and  forcibly  said, 
the  legislative  department,  being  tlie  nation  or  State  itself, 
speaking  by  its  representatives,  has  a  choice  of  methods, 
and  is  the  master  of  its  own  discretion,  then  upon  what  prin- 
ciple can  the  Court  interfere  and  declare  the  particular 
method  adopted  of  no  effect?  State  v.  Hawarth  (1889),  122 
Ind.  462. 

If  the  Court  can  say  that  a  person  who  has  absented  him- 
self firom  the  State  for  six  mouths  or  more,  or  one  whose 
residence  for  six  months  or  more  prior  to  the  election  at 
which  he  intends  to  vote  has  been  unfixed,  and  of  an  ambig- 
uous character,  cannot  be  required,  upon  being  cliallenged  at 
the  polls,  to  furnish  evidence  that  his  intention  was  fixed,  at 
least  three  months  before  election,  to  claim  his  residence  in 
the  precinct  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  then  it  can  for  the 
same  reason  adjudge  that  he  shall  not  be  required  to  prove, 
by  the  oath  of  a  fireeholder  of  the  precinct,  that  he  is  a  legal 
voter  therein.  If  the  requirement  that  he  sliall  produce  a 
certificate  showing  his  intention  a  specified  time  previous  to 
the  election  is  adding  a  new  qualification,  then  the  require- 
ment that  he  shall  procure  the  oath  of  a  freeholder  is  doing 
the  same  thing.  The  reasons  which  serve  to  annul  one 
statute  which  prescribes  a  particular  method  of  proof  are 
equally  potent  to  strike  down  any  stattite  which  prescribes 
methods  of  proof.  The  result  will  be  that  the  Legislature 
must  either  tie  the  liands  of  election  boards,  and  leave  the 
ballot  box  open  for  the  reception  of'  honest  and  fraudulent 
votes  alike,  or  it  must  feel  its  way  blindly  until  it  strikes  a 
method  of  proof  wliich  shall  pass  judicial  scrutiny.  Requir- 
ing a  person  who  offers  to  vote  to  produce  a  certificate  when 
he  is  challenged,  on  the  ground  of  nonresidence,  showing 
Vou  XXXVIII— 55. 
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that  lie  liad  declared  his  purpose  to  daim  the  right  of  sa& 
fiage  befine  the  heat,  piessore,  and  excitement  of  election 
day,  fiee  from  the  solicitation  of  partisan  friends^  is  not  in 
any  sense  imposing  an  additional  qualification,  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote,  any  more  than  requiring  a  voter  to  go  toa 
specific  place  to  vote,  or  to  cast  his  ballot  between  specified 
horns  on  a  given  day,  or  to  fold  his  ticket  in  a  prescribed 
manner,  or  to  prove  by  his  own  oath  or  the  oaths  of  other 
parties  his  right  to  vote  when  challenged :  State  v.  Butts 
(1884X  31  Kan.  537.  As  is  pertinently  said  by  Brbwbr,  J.* 
in  the  case  last  cited : 

If  the  Legifllatiire  has  the  right  to  require  proof  of  a  man's  qnalificatioo. 
it  has  a  right  to  say  when  such  proof  shall  be  famished,  and  before  what 
tribunal ;  and,  unless  this  power  is  ibused,  the  courts  cannot  interfere. 

It  is  no  argument  which  a  court  can  consider  at  all,  to 
suggest  that  isolated  instances  may  occur  where  a  person  ab- 
sent fixmi  the  State  may  be  prevented,  fixmi  sickness  or  other 
unavoidable  cause,  fiom  registering  the  required  certificate 
within  the  time  prescribed ;  and  it  is  equally  impertinent  U> 
suggest  that  the  nature  of  the  employment  of  others  may 
render  it  inconvenient,  or  even  expensive,  to  return  to  the 
State,  at  or  prior  to  a  designated  time,  in  order  to  recoxd  a 
declaration  of  their  intention  to  vote.  All  laws  designed 
for  the  prevention  of  great  wrongs  impose  hardships  occa- 
sionally on  good  men,  while  holding  back  the  horde  of  evil 
doers,  for  whose  restraint  they  were  enacted.  They  are  not, 
however,  for  that  reason  to  be  declared  unconstitutional  It 
might,  with  equal  reason,  be  urged  that  the  law  requiring 
electors  to  cast  thdr  ballots  on  a  particular  day,  at  a  specified 
place,  was  unconstitutional  because  it  omitted  to  maJce  pro- 
vision for  those  too  sick  to  attend  the  polling  place,  or  for 
those  who  are  unavoidably  absent  firom  the  State  on  election 
day.  Nearly  every  law  that  has  ever  been  passed  requiring 
registration  of  some  kind,  to  be  completed  a  specified  time 
before  election  day,  has  been  assailed  with  these  arguments; 
but  in  no  case  that  has  been  followed  as  authority  have  these 
arguments   proved   availing:   Stale  v.  Buits^  supra^  and 
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anthorities  dted ;  Patterson  v.  Barlow  (1869),  60  Pa.  54 ; 
People  V.  Hoffman  (1886),  116  111.  587. 

Notwithstanding  an  isolated  decision  or  two  to  the  con- 
txaryi  the  authorities  overwhelmingly  sustain  those  provis- 
ions in  election  laws  which  require  votets  to  afford  the 
means  for  determining  their  qualifications  prior  to  the  haste 
and  confusion  of  election  day ;  and,  while  exceptional  cases 
of  inconvenience  or  hardship  may  arise,  this  is  nothing 
more  than  may  often  result  bom  the  fiict  that  the  right  to 
vote  is  fixed  at  a  certain  place,  on  a  certain  day,  and  between 
fixed  hours.  Hardship  or  inconvenience  is  no  test  of  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law.  Besides,  what  otgection  can  an 
honest  voter  make  to  a  law  that  enables  him,  by  his  own 
act,  to  release  himself  of  the  unfounded  aspersions  which 
unfiriendly  partisans  are  always  ready  to  cast  upon  him 
when,  after  a  temporary  absence  from  the  State,  he  presents 
himself  at  the  polls  to  vote  ?  What  better  or  more  satis&c- 
tory  evidence  can  there  be  of  a  residence  complete  and 
maintained  than  the  personal  appearance  of  the  elector  on 
the  day  of  election,  claiming  his  vote,  with  a  certified  copy 
of  a  declaration  made  before  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the 
campaign  had  arisen,  showing  that  the  question  of  residence 
was  not  an  afterthought  engendered  by  the  heat  and  excite- 
ment of  the  campaign?  Is  not  such  a  law  as  this  pro- 
motive of  honest  voting?  And  does  it  not  aflford  to  an 
honest  voter  a  safe  and  dignified  method  of  establishing  his 
residence  without  being  compelled  to  deliver  himself  over 
to  the  ward  politicians  to  be  "  put  through  "  according  to 
the  devious  methods  which  are  sometimes  practiced?  With- 
out question,  a  law  like  this  will  sometimes  work  a  hardship 
to  an  honest  man,  but  that  is  not  the  feiult  of  the  law.  The 
fault  lies  in  the  conditions  which  require  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law.  Is  it  necessary,  because  an  honest  man  may  oc- 
casionally suffer  wrong  or  inconvenience,  to  nullify  the  stat- 
ute, with  the  sure  consequence  to  follow  that  illegal  voters 
and  rogues  shall  have  full  swing  to  debauch  the  ballot  box 
without  let  or  hindrance?  As  was,  in  effect,  said  in  Patter- 
son v.  Barlow^  supra:  What  injustice  is  done  to  the  real 
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electors  by  requiring  all  those  without  fixed  residences,  or 
who  have  maintained  an  ambiguous  residence,  to  appear  in 
person  before  some  officer,  and  declare  their  residence  at  a 
specified  time  before  election  day?  What  clause  of  the 
Constitution  forbids  that  a  voter  should  be  required  to  fiir* 
nish  evidence  of  his  residence  beforehand,  rather  than  en- 
gage in  a  scramble  for  dubious  evidence  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  election  day  ? 

The  Act  is  assailed  because  it  is  said  the  Constitution  im- 
posed upon  the  Legislature  the  duty  of  providing  by  a  gen- 
eral law  for  the  registration  of  all  voters,  and  that  inasmuch 
as  this  statute  only  requires  certain  persons  whose  residence 
is  of  an  ambiguous  character  to  register,  it  is  therefore  void. 
Whether  a  law  is  general  or  not,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
number  of  persons  who  &11  within  its  scope  or  operation. 
Laws  are  general,  not  because  they  operate  upon  every  per- 
son in  the  State,  but  because  every  person  who  is  brought 
within  the  relations  and  circmnstances  as  provided  for  is 
aflkcted  by  the  laws:  Hancock  v.  Yaden  (1889X  121  Ind. 
366-374.  The  statute  under  consideration  a£fects  no  par- 
ticular class  of  persons.  It  a£fects  all  alike  who  come  within 
the  relations  and  circumstances  upon  which  it  operates. 
The  only  fidr  assumption  is  that  the  law  is  aimed  at  ])eisons 
who  seek  to  vote  illegally.  Any  other  assumption  is  a 
reflection  upon  the  Legislature  that  ought  not  to  be  made. 

It  is  in  some  respects  a  misnomer  to  call  the  statute  in 
question  a  registry  law.  While  it  is  quite  true  the  words 
"  register  "  and  "  registration  "  are  employed  in  the  statute, 
its  provisions  bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to  a  registry  law. 
The  Act  simply  provides  for  certain  modes  of  proof  in  the 
cases  of  persons  who  offer  to  vote,  upon  the  subjects  of  their 
residence.  This  proof  is  not  required  to  be  made  to  a  board 
of  registration,  or  before  a  registering  officer,  but  to  the  elec- 
tion board.  The  evidence  required  is  to  consist  of  a  written 
declaration  or  statement  made  by  the  elector,  and  filed  with 
a  public  officer  such  a  length  of  time  before  the  election  as 
to  rebut  any  presumption  that  the  pretense  of  residence  is 
merely  to  secure  the  right  to  vote.     The  sole  purpose  of  the 
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Statute  is  to  provide  a  method  of  proving  residence,  and  not 
to  secure  a  registry  of  voters  of  a  particular  class.  The 
statute  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  what  it  is  called,  but  by  its 
language,  scope  and  purpose.  But  conceding  it  to  be  a  law 
requiring  a  partial  registration,  by  which  is  meant  a  regis- 
tration which  applies  to  all  citizens  under  certain  conditions 
or  circumstances,  while  it  has  no  application  to  others  in  a 
dififerent  situation,  can  the  statute  be  maintained?  The 
question  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  decided  in  the 
affirmative  again  and  again  by  courts  of  the  highest  author- 
ity in  the  land.  A  constitution  would  indeed  be  **  deibrmed 
and  sterile "  if  a  law  designed  to  protect  the  ballot  box  in 
^eat  centers  of  population  from  fidsehood  and  fraud,  should 
iall  under  condemnation  because  it  did  not  also  include  the 
rural  districts,  where  the  necessity  for  such  a  law  did  not 
•exist  Equally  sterile  and  deformed  would  be  a  constitution 
tinder  whose  provisions  a  law  could  be  justly  condemned 
which  required  proof  of  a  specified  kind  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  all  voters  under  a  given  state  of  circumstances,  be- 
<:ause  it  omitted  to  require  the  same  kind  of  proof  fixmi  all 
other  persons,  whether  they  came  within  or  under  the  desig- 
nated circumstances  or  not 

Let  it  be  conceded  that  the  Constitution  requires  the 
Legislattire  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  voters  in 
the  State,  how  does  it  logically  follow  that  it  prohibits  the 
enactment  of  a  law  which  requires  all  voters  under  certain 
conditions,  viz.,  those  having  for  the  time  being  no  fixed 
residence,  to  register  a  notice  of  their  intention  to  claim  the 
right  to  vote  in  a  particular  voting  precinct  ?  Premise :  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  a  general  registry 
law.  This  duty  it  lias  failed  to  perform.  Conclusion:  Hav- 
ing Edled  to  perform  this  duty,  the  courts  will  declare  any 
law  that  it  may  enact  requiring  voters  when  challenged  on 
election  day  to  fiimish  certain  proof  of  their  qualification  to 
vote  unconstitutional.  This  is  the  argument  in  substance. 
To  say  that  because  the  Legislature  omitted  to  perform  a 
given  duty,  it  is  thereby  prohibited  from  taking  any  step  in 
the  direction  of  the  duty  prescribed,  is  to  violate  all  legal 
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precedents,  as  wdl  as  to  go  against  all  logical  reasoning. 
The  rule  is  that  a  body  invested  with  a  certain  power  may 
exercise  the  power  with  which  it  is  invested  to  any  degree 
not  in  excess  of  the  whole.     So  when  the  diief  executive, 
being  invested  with  the  whole  pardoning  power,  paroled  a 
prisoner  on  condition  of  good  behavior,  it  was  contended 
that  he  must  exercise  the  whole  power  or  none.     It  was 
held,  however,  that  being  invested  with  the  whole  power  it 
was  lawful  for  him  to  exercise  it  in  any  d^;ree.    Accordingly, 
too,  it  has  been  held  in  numerous  cases  where  the  enactment 
of  laws  providing  for  a  uniform  system  of  r^istration  was 
required,  that  statutes  requiring  voters,  in  certain  designated 
cities,  or  in  cities  of  a  certain  dass,  to  register  within  a 
specified  time  prior  to  any  election  was  valid :  Patterson  v. 
BarlaWy  supra;  State  v.  ButtSy  supra;  People  v.  Hoffman^ 
supra.     These  decisions  recognize  the  principle  that  the 
purity  of  the  ballot  box  must  be  protected  from  the  local 
and  particular  firauds  and  evil  practices  which  are  known  to 
exist,  and  which  disfigure  and  destroy  the  fireedom  and  £ur* 
ness  of  elections.     Any  other  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion must  operate  as  an  incentive  to  firaud,  which  the  L^^is* 
lature  is  without  power  to  arrest     Laws  designed  to  protect 
the  ballot  box  must  strike  at  the  pernicious  practices  which 
are  known  to  be  employed  in  order  to  nullify  the  vote  of 
the  honest  voter.     A  law  blind  to  the  vicious  methods  of 
the  dishonest  politician,  applied  alike  to  every  voter,  might 
prove  a  delusion  and  a  snare.     A  r^[istry  law  which  made 
no  different  provision  for  the  registration  and  proof  of  domi- 
cile of  those  having  no  fixed  abode  from  that  required  of 
permanent  residents  would  be  an  absurdity.     To  say  that  a 
law  is  to  be  so  general  that  it  must  open  the  door  for  the 
very  evils  it  was  intended  to  guard  against  is  to  e£kctually 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  from  enacting  any  law  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  ballot  box :  Comm.  v.  McClelland 
(1886),  83  Ky.  686. 

In  so  &r  as  the  law  seems  to  require  a  voter  who  moves 
from  one  county  to  another,  to  r^[ister  a  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  vote  in  the  county  to  which  he  removes,  three 
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months  before  the  election,  it  is  in  my  opinion  invalid : 
Pdge  V.  AlUft  (1868),  58  Pa.  338 ;  Camm.  v.  McClellatid 
(1886),  83  Ky.  686 ;  Attorney  General  v.  Detroit^  mprcu  A 
voter  who  moves  from  one  county  to  another  sixty  days  be- 
fore an  election,  is  entitled  to  vote  in  the  township  in  which 
he  establishes  his  residence.  This  statute  seems  to  require 
such  a  voter  to  roister  or  give  notice  three  months  before 
the  election  of  bis  intention  to  vote.  This  cannot  be  re- 
quired. To  the  extent  that  the  statute  requires  an  elector 
who  moves  from  one  county  to  another  to  register  more 
than  sixty  days  before  the  election,  it  adds  a  new  qualifica- 
tion. Nor  can  the  statement  be  upheld  wherein  it  under- 
takes to  require  of  any  voter,  as  a  condition  to  his  right  to 
vote,  that  he  should  procure  a  certificate  from  the  auditor  of 
the  county  showing  that  his  name  had  been  continuously  on 
the  tax  duplicate  of  the  county  for  a  given  period.  Thin 
last  is  a  condition  that  might  well  imply  a  property  qualifi- 
tion,  and  is  in  addition  to  those  prescribed  in  the  Constitu- 
tioiL  As  has  been,  in  eftct,  said,  a  registry  law  which 
would  require  a  longer  residence  prior  to  the  time  of  voting 
than  that  required  by  the  Constitution,  or  which  should  re- 
quire the  payment  of  taxes  not  required  to  be  paid  by  con- 
stitutional provision,  would  be  void  :  McCrary,  Elect  §  8 ; 
Kinneen  v.  Wells  (1887),  114  Mass.  497. 

To  the  extent  that  the  statute  requires  persons  who  have 
absented  themselves  from  the  State  for  a  period  of  six 
months  or  more,  or  those  who  have  gone  into  any  other 
State  or  sovereignty  with  the  intention  of  Voting  therein,  or 
who  have  voted  in  any  other  State  or  sovereignty  during 
any  absence  from  this  State,  and  also  to  the  extent  that  it 
requires  persons  who  have  not  been  bona  fide  residents  of  the 
State  at  least  six  months  before  any  election  at  which  they 
ofler  to  vote,  to  present  the  required  certificate  of  their  in- 
tention, it  should  be  held  constitutional  and  valid.  To  the 
extent  that  it  requires  persons  who  have  lived  in  the  State 
for  six  months,  but  who  moved  from  one  county  to  another^ 
to  present  the  proof  prescribed,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  re- 
quires proof  that  the  voter  has  been  borne  on  the  tax  dupli- 
cate, it  is  invalid. 
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[The  Constitution  of  Alabama 
begins  with  "  ARTICLE  I.  Dbc- 
i^RATiON  OF  Rights,"  declaring 
—"Sec.  32.  That  temporary  ab- 
sence from  the  State  shall  not 
cause  a  forfeiture  of  residence  once 
obtained.  Sec.  54.  The  right  of 
sufirage  shall  be  protected  by  laws 
regulating  elections,  and  prohibit- 
ing, under  adequate  penalties,  all 
undue  influences  from  power,  brib- 
ery, tumult,  or  other  improper 
conduct.  Sec.  38.  No  education- 
al or  property  qualification  for  suf- 
iiBge  or  office,  nor  any  restraint 
upon  the  same,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  shall  be  made  by  law.'* 
Further  on,  ARTICLE  VIII  pro- 
vides that— "Section  i.  Every 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  every  male  person  of  foreign 
birth,  who  may  have  legally  de- 
clared his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  before 
he  offers  to  vote,  who  is  twenty- 
one  yean  old,  or  upwards,  possess- 
ing the  following  qualifications, 
shall  be  an  elector,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  by 
the  people,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided:  -FiW/— He  shall  have  re- 
tided  in  the  State  at  least  one  year 
immediately  preceding  the  election 
at  which  he  offers  to  vote.  Second 
— He  shall  have  resided  in  the 
county  for  three  months,  and  in 
the  precinct  or  ward  for  thirty 
days  immediately  preceding  the 
election  at  which  he  offers  to  vote  ; 
Provided,  that  the  general  assem- 
bly may  prescribe  a  longer  or 
shorter  residence  in  any  precinct 
in  any  county,  or  in  any  ward  in 
any  incorporated  city  or  tbwn, 
having  a  population  of  more  than 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  but  in 
no  case  to  exceed  three  months : 
And  J^vuidedt  That  no  soldier. 


sailor  or  marine,  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
shall  acquire  a  residence  by  being 
stationed  in  this  State.  Sec.  3. 
The  following  classes  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  register,  vote,  or  hold 
office:  first — Those  who  shall 
have  been  convicted  of  treason, 
embezzlement  of  public  funds,  mal- 
feasance in  office,  larceny,  bribery, 
or  other  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary. 
SecoMd—Thoae  who  are  idiots  or 
insane.  Sec.  5.  The  general  as- 
^  sembly  shall  pass  laws  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  Constitution,  to 
regulate  and  govern  elections  in 
this  State,  and  all  such  laws  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  State. 
The  general  assembly  may,  when 
necessary,  provide  by  law  for  the 
registration  of  electors  thfon^^ioiit 
the  State,  or  in  any  inoorpotmtBd 
city  or  town  thereof,  and  when  it 
is  so  provided,  no  person  shall  vote 
at  any  election  unless  he  shall  have 
registered  as  required  by  law." 

[Under  a  somewhat  similar 
thou|^  abbreviated  provision  in 
the  Constitution  of  1819,  the  Slate 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  the 
right  of  sufirage  was  a  privilqpe 
not  to  be  taken  away  by  any  or  all 
departments  of  the  government, 
though  the  citizen  might  waive  or 
relinquish  the  privilege  for  a 
greater  temporary  advantage:  and 
a  law,  giving  a  citizen  the  choice  of 
serving  as  sheriff  with  a  casting 
vote  only,  or  not  and  voting  gen- 
erally, was  declared  constitutional : 
ne  Slate  v.  Adams  (1829),  2  Stew. 
(Ala.)  231. 

[In  Arizona,  as  in  New  Mexico, 
Ulah,  Idaho  and  Montana,  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States 
now  provide  that,  after  the  fint 
election  in  each  Territory,—"  SBC. 
i86a    At  all  subsequent  elections. 
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however,  in  any  Territory  hereafter 
or^nizctl  by  Congress,  as  well  as  at 
all  elections  in  Territories  already 
organized,  tlie  qoalilications  of 
voters  and  of  holding  office  sliall 
be  such  as  may  be  prescribed  l>y  the 
legislative  assembly  of  each  Terri- 
tory; subject  nevertheless  to  the 
following  restrictions  on  the  power 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  namely : 
Firsl.  The  right  of  suffrage  and  of 
holding  office  shall  be  exercised 
only  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  by  those  above  that  age 
who  have  declared  on  oath,  before  * 
a  competent  court  of  record,  their 
intention  to  become  soch,  and 
have  taken  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Second.  Ther^ 
shall  be  no  denial  of  the  elective 
franchise  or  of  holding  office  to  a 
citizen  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 
Third,  No  officer,  soldier,  tea- 
man, mariner,  or  other  person  in 
the  Army  or  Navy,  or  attached  to 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  ig 
any  Territory,  by  reascm  of  being 
on  service  therein,  unless  such 
Territory  is,  and  has  been  for  the 
period  of  six  months,  his  perma- 
nent domicile.  Fourth,  No  per- 
son belonging  to  the  Army  or  Navy 
shall  be  entitled  to  or  hold  any  civil 
office  or  appointment  in  any  terri- 
tory." By  Act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved March  22,  1882  (22  Stat,  at 
I<aiB^  31)1  it  was  provided  "  Sec. 
8.  That  no  polygamist,  bigamist, 
or  any  person  cohabiting  with  more 
than  one  woman,  and  no  woman 
cohabiting  with  any  of  the  persons 
described  as  aforesaid  in  this  Sec- 
tion, in  any  Territory,  or  other 
place  over  which  tlic  United  States 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  shall 


be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  electioii 
held  in  any  such  Territory,  or 
other  place,  or  be  eligible  for  elec- 
tion or  appointment  to  or  be  enti- 
tled to  hold  any  office  or  place  of 
trust,  honor  or  emolument  in,  un- 
fler,  or  for  any  such  Territory  or 
place,  or  under  the  United  States.*' 
(See  also  special  act  relating 
to  Utah^  infra,)  These  require- 
menta  were  enacted  under  the 
power  conferred  on  Congress  by 
Article  IV  of  the  Constitution, — 
"Section  3.  ♦  ♦  The  Congresa- 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations respecting  the  Territory  or 
other  Property  belonging  to  the 
United  States;  and  nothing  in  thia> 
Constitution  shall  be  so  constxued 
as  to  Prejudice  any  Claims  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  particular 
State.'' 

[Under  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment of  Dakoia,  the  validity  of  a 
registration  Uiw  was  considered  in 
Farren  v.  Commissioners  o/Buffaio 
Comnfy  (1888),  5  Dak.  36.  *<Ia 
determining  the  *  *  question, 
we  must  recur  to  the  organic  act 
*  *  and  see  what  power  it  con- 
fen  upon  the  legislature  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  reference  to  fixing  the 
qualifications  of  voters.  We  find, 
upon  an  examination  of  ita  provis- 
ions, that  the  power  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  voters  is  ex- 
pressly conferred  upon  that  body. 
Under  the  power  thus  conferred  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  legislature,  after  prescribing  va- 
rious qualifications  for  voters,  says 
that  in  addition  to  such  qualifica- 
tions, all  persons,  who  *  shall  have 
complied  with  the  provisions  of 
any  law  which  is  now  or  may  in 
the  future  be  in  force  relating  to 
the  registration  of  voters,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote.'    The  legislature 
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subsequently  enacted  a  law  '  relat- 
ing to  the  registration  of  voters* 
•  •  This  registration  is  made  by 
the  law  *  *  a  qualification  which 
the  elector  must  possess  before  he 
will  be  entitled  to  vote— not  a 
mere  regulation,  as  it  is  in  some  of 
the  States  having  laws  on  this  sub- 
ject. But  the  voter  has  another 
means  within  his  power  to  become 
qualified  in  case  he  has  fiiiled  to 
comply  with  the  registry  law." 
The  Court  then  refers  to  section 
eight  of  the  Act  of  1881,  c.  122, 
giving  power  to  furnish  evidence 
by  affidavit  as  to  his  being  an  in- 
habitant and  the  oath  of  a  house- 
holder, although  not  on  the  regis- 
ter, and  proceeds,  ''To  be  entitled 
to  vote,  one  or  other  of  these  re- 
quirements must  be  met  by  the 
elector,  and  a  failure  to  do  so  ren- 
ders him  disqualified  to  exercise 
the  right  of  sufirage.  If  the  law 
in  this  regard  were  intended  as  a 
mere  regulation,  instead  of  a  qual- 
ification, the  rule  would  not  be  so 
strict.  But,  in  our  opinion,  it 
makes  the  requirements  of  this 
law  just  as  essential  to  the  qualifi- 
cation of  a  voter  in  this  territory 
as  the  attainment  of  majority,  or 
the  time  of  residence  in  the  terri- 
tory or  precinct.  *  *  We  are 
therefor  of  the  opinion  that  the 
registry  law  *  *  is  valid,  and  a 
compliance  therewith  constitutes  a 
qualification  of  suiir^^." 

[The  Constitution  of  Arkansas^ 
in  the  Article  (IXI)  on  Franchise 
and  Elections,  provides,  '*Sbction 
I.  Every  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  male  person  who 
has  declared  his  intention  of  be- 
coming a  citizen  of  the  same,  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has 
resided  in  the  State  twelve  months, 
and  in  the  county  six  months,  and 
in  the  voting  precinct  or  ward  one 


month,  next  preceding  any  elec- 
tion, where  he  may  propose  to 
vote  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
at  all  elections  by  the  people. 
See.  2.  Elections  shall  be  free  and 
equal.  No  power,  civil  or  military, 
shall  ever  interfere  to  prevent  the 
free  exercise  of  the  right  of  suf- 
firage  ;  nor  shall  any  law  be  enacted 
whereby  the  right  to  vote  at  any 
election  shall  be  made  to  depend 
upon  any  previous  registration  of 
the  elector's  name;  or  whereby 
such  right  shall  be  impaired  or  for- 
feited, except  for  the  commission  of 
a  felony  at  common  law,  upon  law- 
ful conviction  thereof.'* 

[In  CtUifomia^  The  Declaration 
of  Rights  in  the  First  Article  of  the 
Constitution  of  1879,  provides — 
'*Sec.  24.  No  property  qualifica- 
tion shall  ever  be  required  for  any 
person  to  vote  or  hold  office."  By 
the  Second  Article— **  Section  i. 
Every  native  male  citizen  of  the 
'United  States,  every  male  person 
who  shall  have  acquired  the  rights 
of  citizenship  under  and  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  Queretaro,  and 
every  male  naturalized  citizen 
thereof,  who  shall  become  such 
ninety  da3rs  prior  to  any  election, 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  3rears,  who 
shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the 
State  one  year  next  preceding  the 
election,  and  of  the  county  in  which 
he  claims  his  vote  ninety  da3rs,  and 
in  the  election  precinct  thirty  days, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elec- 
tions which  are  now  or  may  here- 
after be  authorized  by  law;  pro- 
vided^ no  native  of  China,  no  idiot, 
no  insane  person,  or  person  con- 
victed of  an  infamous  crime,  and 
no  person  hereafter  convicted  of 
embezzlement  or  misappropriation 
of  public  money,  shall  ever  exer- 
cise the  privileges  of  an  elector  in 
this  State.    SSC  4.    For  the  pnr- 
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pose  of  voting,  no  person  ihaU 
be  deemed  to  have  gained  or  loat  a 
residence  by  reason  of  his  presence 
or  absence  while  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  nor 
while  engaged  in  the  navigation  of 
the  waters  of  this  State,  or  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  high  seas ; 
nor  while  a  student  at  any  semi- 
nary of  learning ;  nor  while  kept  at 
any  alms-house,  or  other  asylum,  at 
public  expense ;  nor  while  confined 
in  any  pub] ic  prison.  * '  Among  the 
Miscellaneous  Subjects  in  Article 
.  XX,  is  the  provision,  that—**  SBC. 
XI.  ♦  ♦  The  privilege  of  free  suf- 
frage shall  be  supported  by  law* 
regulating  elections,  and  prohibit- 
ing, under  adequate  penalties,  all 
undue  influence  thereon  fiiom 
power,  tnibery,  tumult,  or  other 
improper  practice. '  * 

[In  iVebsieryi.  Bymes  (1867),  34 
Cal.  273,  the  names  of  the  voters 
were  not  <m  the  poll  list,  and  the 
Court  held  **  Neither  was  entitled 
to  vote.  It  is  so  expressly  pro- 
vided in  the  twenty-ninth  section 
of  the  Registry  Act."  The  Court 
in  this  case  also  held  that  the  fitct 
that  the  name  was  first  entered  on 
the  poll  list  and  then  afterwards 
erased  by  the  Board  of  Registra- 
tion, made  no  diflerence,  saying 
"His  name  was  not  on  the  poll 
list  on  the  day  of  election,  and 
therefore  he  was  not  entitled  to 
vote.  Under  the  twenty-fourth 
section,  the  Board  of  Registration, 
at  their  final  meeting,  commenced 
on  the  third  day  next  preceding 
the  election,  are  expressly  required 
to  revise  the  poll  list  and  to  erase 
the  names  of  all  persons  not  then 
actually  residing  in  the  district,  or 
who  are  not  qualified  electors,  or 
are  not  for  any  reason  entitled  to 
remain  enroll»l."  To  the  same 
effect :  Preston  v.  CuUferison  (1881), 


58  Cal.  198,  ao8.  Both  of  these 
were  contested  election  cases  and 
the  addition  of  a  qualification  was 
not  contested. 

[In  Cohrado,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
in  Article  II  of  the  Constitution, 
declares— **S8C.  5.  That  all  elec- 
tions shall  be  free  and  open ;  and 
no  power,  civil  or  military,  shall  at 
any  time  interfere  to  prevent  the 
free  exercise  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage." By  Article  VII— ••S«C- 
TION  I.  Every  male  perKm  over 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  poa- 
sessingthe  following  qu^ifications, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elec- 
tions: First,— Ht  shall  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  or,  not 
being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
he  shall  have  declared  his  inten- 
tion according  to  law,  to  become 
snch  citizen,  not  less  than  four 
months  before  he  offers  to  vote. 
Second,— '^t  shall  have  resided  in 
the  State  six  months  immediately 
preceding  the  election  at  which  he 
offers  to  vote,  and  in  the  county, 
city,  town,  ward,  or  precinct,  such 
time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law : 
Provided^  That  no  person  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  at  any 
school  district  election,  nor  to  hold 
any  school  district  office,  on  ac- 
count of  sex.  Sbc.  4.  For  the 
purpose  of  voting  and  eligibility  to 
office,  no  person  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  gained  a  residence  by  rea- 
son of  his  presence,  or  lost  it  by 
reason  of  his  absence,  while  in  the 
civil  or  military  service  of  the 
State,  or  of  the  United  States,  nor 
while  a  student  in  any  institution 
ot  learning,  nor  while  kept  at  pub- 
lic expense  in  any  poor  house  or 
other  asylum,  nor  while  confined 
in  public  prison.  Sbc.  ii.  The 
General  Assembly  shall  pass  laws 
to  secure  the  purity  of  elections 
and  guard  against  abuses  of  the 
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elective  franchise.*' 

[In  Connecticut,  the  Constitution 
of  1818,  as  amended  in  1845,  and 
1876,  fixed   the   qualifications   of 
electors   tlius— •*Sec.    2.      Every 
[white]  nude  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall 
have  resided  in  this   State  for  a 
term  of  one  year  next  preceding, 
and  in  the  town  in  which  he  may 
offer  himself  to  be  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  an  elector,  at  least 
six   months   next    preceding   the 
time  he  may  so  offer  himself,  and 
shall  sustain  a  good  moral  charac- 
ter, shall,  on  his  taking  sudi  oath 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  be  an 
elector.*'    By  the  Eleventh  Amend- 
ment, adopted .  in    October    1855, 
' '  Every  person  shall  be  able  to  read 
any  Article  of  the  Constitution,  or 
any  section  of  the  statutes  of  this 
State,  before   being   admitted   an 
elector. ' '    The  Sixth  Article  of  the 
Constitution    also    directs   that — 
**  Sect.  5.  The  selectmen  and  town 
clerk  of  the  several  towns  shall  de- 
cide on  the  qualifications  of  elect- 
ofB,  at  such   times  and   in  anch 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law.     Sect.  6.      Laws  shall  be 
maAt  to  support  the  privilege  of 
free  suf&age,  prescribing  the  man- 
ner of  regulating  and  conducting 
meeting  of  electors,  and  prohibit- 
ing under  adequate  penalties,  all 
undue    influence     therein,    from 
power,  brioery,  tumult  and  other 
improper  conduct.'* 

[In  Hyde  v.  Brush  (1867),  34 
Citmsu  454,  it  appeared  that  the 
plipxiti£r8  name  was  upon  the  per- 
fected registry  list  of  the  town  and 
upon  that  used  at  the  polls,  but  his 
right  to  vote  was  challenged,  and 
be  w|p  leferred  by  the  defendant  to 
the  Alcjctmen  and  the  town  clerk 
who  determined  lie  had  no  right  to 


vote.    The  Superior  Court  charged 
the  jury  in  substance,  that  tlie  per- 
fected registry  list  of  electors  wa> 
conclusix-e,  and  consequently  the 
right  to  challenge  on   tlie  day  of 
election  did  not  exist,  and  tlie  ques- 
tion then  raified  was  whether  this 
decision  was  correct.    Chief  Justice 
HiNMAXsaid.     *'We  think  it  was. 
correct.    The  right  of  challenging 
illegal  voters  at  the  elector's  meet- 
ings existed  until  the  act  of  i860, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mod- 
erator in  this  case  acted  in  strict 
conformity  to  the    previous   law. 
But  in  i860  the  law  in  respect  to 
the  registration  of  voters  at  elec- 
tor's meetings  was  revised.    *    - 
The  Act  is    *    ♦    intended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  making  of  a  full  and 
complete  list  of  all  persons  having 
tlie  right  to  vote  at  an  approaching 
election,  except  only    tho^^:    whu 
might  become  of  age  or  be  natural- 
ized between  the  last  meeting  of  the 
board  and  the  day  of  election.   The 
object  was  to  prevent  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  elector's  meetings  by 
any  enquiry  as  to  the  right  of  vot- 
ing beyond  the  inspection  of  the 
perfected  list  of  electors.    It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  an  elector  may  re- 
move from  the  town  between  the 
last  meeting  of  the  board  of  regis- 
tration and  the  day  of  the  election, 
and  so  the  statute,  by  making  the 
registration   conclusive  as  to  the 
light,  may  authorize  a  person  to 
vote  who  is  not  in  fiict  a  resident  of 
the  town  on  the  very  day  of  the 
election.    ♦    ♦    But   if  it   be  as- 
sumed that  this  is  an  imperfection 
in  the  law,  overlooked  at  the  time 
of  its  enactment,  it  is  still  true,  we 
think,  that  it  was  intended  that  the 
action  of  the  board  of  registration 
should  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
all  the  cases  acted  upon  tiy  them  at 
their  last  meeting  previous  to  the 
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day  of  the  election.  The  board  of 
registration  is  the  boani  to  decide 
upon  the  qualification  of  persons  to 
become  electors,  and  they  are  act- 
ing in  the  capacity  of  judges  in 
making  the  perfccte«l  list,  as  well 
as  in  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
new  applicants  for  admission  as 
electors." 

[The  Constitution  of  Delaware, 
in  Article  I  reserves  out  of  the  gen- 
eral powers  of  government  that— 
**Sec.  3.  All  elections  shall  be 
free  and  equal."  Article  IV,  as 
amended  January  50,  1855,  pro- 
vides that—' '  Sbction  I .  All  elec- 
tions for  governor,  senators,  repre- 
sentatives, sheriffs  and  coroners 
shall  be  held  on  the  [second  Tues- 
day of  November]  on  ike  Tuesday 
next  afler  the  first  Monday  in  the 
month  of  November  0/  the  year, 
and  be  by  ballot ;  and  in  such  elec- 
tions every  free  white  male  citizen 
of  the  age  of  twenty-tw9  years  or 
upwards,  having  resided  in  the 
State  one  year  next  before  the  elec- 
tion, and  the  last  month  thereof  in 
the  county  where  he  offers  to  vote, 
and  having  within  two  years  next 
before  the  election,  paid  a  county 
tax,  which  shall  have  been  assessed 
at  least  six  months  before  the  elec- 
tion, shall  enjoy  the  right  of  an 
elector ;  and  every  free  white  male 
citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
y  eazs,  and  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years,  having  resided  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  entitled  to  vote  with- 
out payment  of  any  tax :  Provided, 
that  no  person  in  the  military, 
naval,  or  marine  service  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  considered 
as  acquiring  a  residence  in  this 
State,  by  being  stationed  in  any 
garrison,  barrack,  or  military  or 
naval  place  or  station  within  this 
State,  and  no  idiot,  or  insane  per- 
son, or  pauper,  or  person  convicted 


of  a  crime  deemed  by  law  [a]  fel- 
ony, shall  enjoy  the  right  of  an 
elector;  and  that  the  legislature 
may  impose  tlie  forfeiture  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  as  a  punishment 
for  crime." 

[The  Fourteenth  Article  of  the 
Constitution  of  Florida  defines  the 
eligibility  of  voters  in — ••SECTioif 

1.  Every  male  person  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards, 
of  whatever  race,  color,  national- 
ity, or  previous  condition,  who 
shall,  at  the  time  of  offering  to 
vote,  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  have  declared 
hia  hitention  to  become  such  in 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  have 
resided  and  had  hb  habitation, 
domicile,  home  and  place  of  per- 
manent abode  in  Florida  for  one 
year,  and  in  the  county  for  six 
months  next  preceding  the  election 
at  which  he  shall  offer  to  vote, 
ahall,  in  such  county,  be  deemed  a 
qualified  elector  at  all  elections 
under  this  Constitution.  Every 
elector  shall,  at  the  time  of  his 
registration,  take  and  subscribe  to 

the  following  oath:  I,  ,  do 

solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support, 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution 
and  government  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
or  domestic ;  that  I  will  bear  true 
ftith,  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  the 
same,  any  ordinances  or  resolution 
of  any  State  Convention  or  Legis- 
lature to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.   So  help  me  God.    Sbc. 

2.  No  person  under  guardianship, 
non  compos  mentis,  or  insane,  ah^ 
be  qualified  to  vote  at  any  election ; 
nor  shall  any  person  convicted  of 
felony  be  qualified  to  vote  at  any 
election,  unless  restored  to  civil 
rights.  Sec.  3.  At  any  election 
at  which  a  citizen  or  subject  of  any 
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foreign  country  shall  offer  to  vote 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
stitution, he  shall  present  to  the 
persons  lawfully  authorized  to  con- 
duct and  supervise  such  elections, 
a  duly  sealed  and  certified  copy  of 
his  declaration  of  intention,  other- 
wise he  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
vote;  and  any  naturalized  citizen 
offering  to  vote,  shall  produce  be- 
fore said  persons  lawfully  author- 
ized to  conduct  and  supervise  the 
election,  the  certificate  of  naturali- 
zation, or  a  duly  sealed  and  certi- 
fied copy  thereof;  otherwise  he 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  vote. 
Sec.  6.  The  Legislature,  at  its  first 
session  after  the  ratification  of  this 
Constitution,  shall  by  law  provide 
for  the  registration,  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Circuit  Court  in  each  county, 
of  all  the  legally  qualified  voters  in 
each  county,  and  for  the  returns  of 
elections;  and  shall  also  provide 
that  after  the  completion,  from 
time  to  time,  of  such  registration, 
no  person  not  duly  registered  ac-c 
cording  to  law,  shall  be  allowed  to 
vote.  Sec.  7.  The  Legislature 
shall  enact  laws  requiring  educa- 
tional qiialifications  for  electors 
after  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty,  but  no  such 
laws  shall  be  made  applicable  to 
any  elector  who  may  have  regis- 
tered or  voted  at  any  election  pre- 
ious  thereto.** 

In  Georgia,  the  Constitution  of 
1877  provides,  in  Art.  II,  ^  i.  Par. 
II.  •*  Every  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States  (except  as  herein- 
after provided),  twenty -one  years 
of  age,  who  shall  have  resided  in 
this  State  one  year  next  preceding 
the  election,  and  shall  have  resided 
six  months  in  the  county  in  which 
he  offers  to  vote,  and  shall  have 
paid  all  taxes  which  may  hereafter 
be  required  of  him,  and  which  he 


may  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
paying,  agreeably  to  law,  except 
for  the  year  of  the  election,  shall 
be  deemed  an  elector:  Provided^ 
that  no  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  shall  acquire  the 
rights  of  an  elector  b}*  reason  of  be- 
ing stationed  on  duty  in  this  State ; 
and  no  person  shall  vote,  who,  if 
challenged,  shall  refuse  to  take  the 
following  oath,  or  afiirmation:  'I 
do  swear  (or  afHrm)  that  I  am 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  have  re- 
sided in  this  State  one  year,  and  in 
this  county  six  months,  next  pre- 
ceding this  election.  I  have  paid 
all  taxes  which,  since  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Constitution  of  this 
State,  have  been  required  of  me, 
previous  to  tliis  year,  and  which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  pay, 
and  I  have  not  voted  at  this  elec- 
tion.' I  a,  Par.  I.  The  General 
Assembly  may  provide,  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  registration  of  all 
electors,  but  the  following  classes 
of  persons  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  register,  vote,  or  hold  any  o£Eice, 
or  appointment  of  honor  or  trust 
in  this  State,  to  wit:  ist.  Those 
who  shall  have  been  convicted,  in 
any  Court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, of  treason  against  the  State, 
of  embezzlement  of  public  funds, 
malfeasance  in  office,  bribery  or 
larceny,  or  of  any  crime  involving 
moral  turpitude,  punishable  by  the 
laws  of  this  State  with  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary,  unless 
such  person  sliall  have  been  par- 
doned. 2d.  Idiots  and  insane  per* 
sons.*' 

[Under  the  previous  statute  of 
August  7,  1872,  amending  the 
charter  of  the  City  of  Savannah 
(Code  of  1873,  page  871),  a  regis- 
tration for  municipal  elections  was 
required  by  the  clerk  of  the  Com- 
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mon  Council,  daring  certain 
months,  upon  the  personal  appli- 
cation of  an  elector.  (The  present 
provistons  are  substantially  simi- 
lar: Code  of  1882,  page  1255). 
Certain  citizens  and  tax  payers  ask- 
ed for  an  injunction  against  the  en- 
forcement of  this  law],  because  (i) 
it  added  to  the  qualification  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  ;  (2)  the 
tax  of  one  dollar  was  required  to  be 
paid  in  lieu  of  poll  tax ;  (3)  an  elect- 
or was  required  to  take  an  oath  be- 
fore the  clerk ;  and  lastly  (4)  the 
clerk  was  required  to  publish  a  list 
of  those  registered  and  to  furnish 
lists  to  the  election  boards.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
these  were  not  qualifications  in  ad- 
dition to  those  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution.  "These,  in  our  opin- 
ion, are  statutory  regulations  de- 
signed to  secure  the  discharge  of 
duties  [which]  citizens  may  owe 
the  municipal  government  and  to 
protect  the  purity  of  the  ballot.  * 
*  ♦  *  Ifit  is  not  competent  for 
the  legislature  to  provide  regula- 
tions for  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  municipal  elections — be- 
yond requiring  the  electors  to  be 
clothed  with  the  constitutional 
qualifications — ^theu  there  would  be 
an  end  of  all  municipal  govern- 
ment, for  every  qualified  voter  of  the 
county  could  vote  at  the  municipal 
election.  If  registration  is  a  new 
qualification,  as  is  contended  for, 
so  would  residence  in  the  corporate 
limits  be,  and  each  be  violative  of 
the  Constitution.  »  •  »  ♦ 
Municipal  corporations  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  which  forbids 
the  legislature  to  delegate  any  of 
its  powers  to  subordinate  subdi- 
visions. Restraints  on  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  control  must  be  found 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  or 
they  must  rest  alone  in  the  legisla- 


tive discretion:  Spebr,  J.,  Mc- 
Afakonv.  The  Mayor  {i9»o),  66  Ga. 
217,  223-5. 

[Under  the  Atlanta  local  option  act 
and  election  law  of  1885,  the  United 
SUtes  District  Judge,  McCav» 
thought  a  registntioo  valid  though 
there  was  no  provision  for  adding 
the  names  of  those  who  became 
competent  to  vote  between  the  dos- 
ing of  the  registration  and  the 
election,  if  the  period  was  brief,  or 
not  grossly  excessive,  and  proper 
for  putting  the  registry  into  shape 
for  use  at  the  polls:  Weil  y.  Calhoun 
(1885),  U.  S.  Circ.  a.,  N.  D.  Ga. 
25  Fed.  Repr.  8^,  871.  This  ques- 
tion has  recently  obtained  from  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  the  more 
definite  decision  that,  a  period  of 
two  months  was  so  unreasonable 
as  to  avoid  a  municipal  election. 
*'  The  true  law  is  that  whenever  a 
registration  is  ordered,  it  should 
give  the  voters  an  opportunity  as 
near  the  day  of  election  as  practi- 
cable, for  qualifying  themselves  as 
electors.  All  the  authorities  con- 
cur in  holding  that,  if  the  length  of 
time  between  the  closing  of  the  reg- 
istration and  the  election  ia  unrea- 
sonable, the  election  should  l)eheld 
void.  In  the  case  of  State  y.  Butts 
(1884),  31  Kan.  537,  Judge  Brbwkr 
held  that  for  the  registration  to  close 
ten  days  before  the  election  was  not 
an  unreasonable  time.  His  opin- 
ion is  able  and  well  considered,  and 
we  think,  lays  down  the  correct 
rule  as  to  the  reasonableness  or  un- 
reasonableness of  registration  acts: '  * 
Simmons,  J.,  Stephens  v.  The 
Mayor,  March  10,  1890,  Sup.  Ct. 
Ga. 

[The  Constitution  oi  Idaho  is  not 
at  hand,  and  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  Legal  Notes  of  a  succeeding 
number. 

[In  Illinois,  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
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the  Second  Article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  like  Pennsylvania 
(infra)  that— "Section  i8.  All 
elections  shall  be  free  and  equal." 
And  in  Article  VII,  the  quidifica- 
tions  of  legal  voters,  arc  that — 
"Section  i.  Every  person  hav- 
ing resided  in  this  State  one  year, 
in  the  county  ninety  days,  and  in 
the  election  district  thirty  days 
next  preceding  any  election  there- 
in, who  was  an  elector  in  this  State 
on  the  first  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1848,  or  obtained 
a  certificate  of  naturalization  be- 
fore any  court  of  record  in  this 
State  prior  to  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1870, 
or  who  shall  be  a  male  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  above  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  at  such  election.  Sec. 
4.  No  elector  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  lost  his  residence  in  this  State 
by  reason  of  his  absence  on  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States,  of  this 
State,  or  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  ofthe  United  States.  Sec^. 
No  soldier,  seaman  or  marine  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  deemed  a  resident  of  this 
State  in  consequence  of  being  sta- 
tioned therein.  Sec  7.  The  General 
Assembly  shall  pass  laws  exclud- 
ing from  the  right  of  suffrage  per- 
sons convicted  of  in&mous  crimes. ' ' 
In  the  Fourth  Article,  it  is  also  pro- 
vided that— "Section  22.  The 
General  Assembly  shall  not  pass 
local  or  special  laws  in  any  of  the 
following  enumerated  cases,  that  is 
to  say :  for —  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  open- 
ing and  conducting  of  any  election , 
or  designating  the  place  of  voting : 
♦  ♦  *.»•]  Under  these  Constitu- 
tional provisions,  a  law  for  the 
registration  of  voters  at  city  or 
town  elections  was  passed  in  1885. 
It  was  not  deemed  applicable  to  a 


city  or  town  until  such  city  or 
town  adopted  it  at  an  election  held 
for  that  purpose.  It  required  the 
courts  for  such  cities  or  towns  as 
adopted  the  law,  to  appoint  an 
election  board  of  'three  persons, 
one  of  whom  should  be  of  opposite 
politics  from  the  other  two;  and 
required  registration  three  weeks 
before  the  daj-  of  election,  reject- 
ing all  proof  tendered  on  that  day. 
The  entire  Act  was  ^held  valid. 
The  Court  declared  the  Act  not  to 
be  local  or  special ;  and  not  to  vio- 
late  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
declaring  that  all  elections  must  be 
equal.  Magruder,  J.,  in  writing 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  quoted 
from,  Patterson  v.  Barlow  (1869), 
60  Pa. 54,  that— "That  election  is 
free  and  equal  where  all  of  the 
qualified  electors  of  tlie  precinct 
are  carefully  distinguished  from 
tlie  unqualified,  and  are  protected 
in  the  right  to  deposit  their  tMdlots 
in  safety,  and  unprejudiced  by 
fraud.  That  election  is  not  free 
and  equal  where  the  true  electors 
are  not  separated  from  the  false — 
where  the  ballot  is  not  deposited  in 
safety,  or  where  it  is  supplanted  by 
firaud.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  secure  freedom 
and  equality  by  such  regulations 
as  will  exclude  the  unqualified,  and 
allow  the  qualified  only  to  vote.** 
The  Illinois  Court  adds:  "Where 
the  law-making  department  of  the 
government,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
discretion  not  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution,  has  declared  that  a 
certain  period  of  time  is  needed  for 
a  specified  investigation,  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  this  Court  to  declare, 
that  such  period  is  unreasonably 
long."  Elsewhere  it  is  said: 
"  There  must  be  some  tribunal  to 
decide,  whether  or  not  a  person  is 
a  citizen  of  the  Uniteil  States  over 
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twenty-one  years  of  ajje,  and  lias 
re«i«lcd  in  the  State  one  year,  in 
the  county  ninety  clays,  and  in  the 
•iibirict  thirty  days.  There  must 
^c  s«>nie  fixet\  rules  and  regulations, 
hy  which  such  tribunal  is  to  be 
guided,  in  fletermining  this  fact  of 
citizenship  and  these  periods  of  resi- 
dence, Tliere  must  be  a  statute, 
which  shall  designate  the  tribunal 
and  prescribe  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  passage  of  such  a  stat- 
ute is  the  legitimate  province  of 
the  legislature  alone.  It  being 
conceded,  then,  that  the  power  to 
enact  a  law  for  the  registration  of 
voters  is  vcstc<l  in  the  legislature, 
the  only  question  for  this  Court  to 
determine  is,  whether  tlic  particu- 
lar enactment  now  under  consider- 
ation, is  such  an  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable exercise  of  the  power 
in  question,  as  to  amount  to  a  vio- 
lation of"  the  Constitution.  The 
Court  reached  the  conclnsion  that 
it  was  not:  People  v.  Hoffman 
(1886),  116  III.  587 ;  Byler  v.  Asher 
(1868),  47  Id.  loi  ;  Davis  v.  School 
Dtstrict  in  Haverhill  (1862).  44  N. 
H.  398;  U.  5.  V.  Quinn  (1870),  U. 
S.  Cir.  a.  S.  Dist.  N.  Y.,  8  Blatchf. 
48.  59- 

In  Indiana^  before  the  present 
amendment  of  March  14,  1881,  tlie 
Constitution  provided—'*  ARTICI.B 
II,  Section  2.  In  all  elections  not 
otherwise  provided  for  by  this 
Constitution,  every  white  male  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards, 
who  shall  have  resided  in  tlie  State 
during  the  six  months  immediately 
preceding  such  election  ;  and  every 
white  male  of  foreign  birth,  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  and  up- 
wards, who  shall  have  resided  in 
the  United  States  one  year,  and 
shall  have  resided  in  tliis  State  dur- 
ing the  six    months  immediately 
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preceiling  such  election »  and  shall 
have  declared  his  intention  to  ht- 
come  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
conformably  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  nat- 
uralization, sliall  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  township  or  precinct  where 
he  may  reside."  [It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  amendment  struck 
out  the  word  **  white,"  and  in- 
serted after  each  use  of  the  words 
•*  six  months  "  these  words — **  and 
in  the  township  sixty  days,  and  in 
the  ward  or  precinct  thirty  days."] 
The  Legislature  passed  a  registra- 
tion law,  requiring  a  twenty  days' 
registration  in  the  township  where 
the  voter  resided;  and  this  was 
held  void,  because  it  required  a 
qualification  in  the  voter  not  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution :  Quinn 
y.  Stale  ( 187 1 ) ,  35  Ind.  485.  A  sim- 
ilar decision  was  rendered  in  North 
Carolina,  upon  a  statute  requiring 
ninety  days*  residence  when  the 
Constitution  required  only  thirty: 
People  V.  Canaday  (1875),  73  N.  C. 
198.  Similarly,  Stale  ▼.  Williami 
(1856),  5  Wis.  308;  People  v. 
Teague^  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina,  May  19, 
1890. 

[The  Constitution  of  Indiana  also 
provided  in  the  same  article  quoted 
from  (supra,  page  841)  in  its  Third 
Section ,  that — '  *  No  soldier,  seaman , 
or  marine  in  the  army  or  navy  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  their  allies, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  a 
residence  in  the  State,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  stationed 
within  the  same;  nor  shall  any 
such  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine 
have  the  right  to  vote."  And  in 
the  Twenty-second  Section  of  the 
Fourth  Article,  the  general  assem- 
bly is  forbidden  to  pass  a  local  or 
special  law — "Providing  for  the 
opening  and  conducting  elections 
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the  Second  Article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  like  Pennsylvania 
{infra)  that— "Section  i8.  All 
elections  shall  be  free  and  equal.'* 
And  in  Article  VII,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  legal  voters,  are  that — 
**  Section  i.  Every  person  hav- 
ing resided  in  this  State  one  year» 
in  the  county  ninety  days,  and  in 
the  election  district  thirty  days 
next  preceding  any  election  there- 
in, who  was  an  elector  in  this  State 
on  the  first  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Loid  1848,  or  obtained 
a  certificate  of  naturalization  be- 
fore any  court  of  record  in  this 
State  prior  to  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1870, 
or  who  shall  be  a  male  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  above  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  at  such  election.  Sec. 
4.  No  elector  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  lost  his  residence  in  this  State 
by  reason  of  his  absence  on  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States,  of  this 
State,  or  in  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  SUtes.  SEC.  5. 
No  soldier,  seaman  or  marine  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  deemed  a  resident  of  this 
State  in  consequence  of  being  sta- 
tioned therein.  Sec  7.  The  General 
Assembly  shall  pass  laws  exclud- 
ing irom  the  right  of  suffrage  per- 
sons convicted  of  infamous  crimes. ' ' 
In  the  Fourth  Article,  it  is  also  pro- 
vided that— "Section  22.  The 
General  Assembly  shall  not  pass 
local  or  special  laws  in  any  of  the 
following  enumerated  cases,  that  is 
to  say :  for —  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  open- 
ing and  conducting  of  any  election, 
or  designating  the  place  of  voting : 
♦  ♦  ♦.*']  Under  these  Constitu- 
tional provisions,  a  law  for  the 
registration  of  voters  at  city  or 
town  elections  was  passed  in  1885. 
It  was  not  deemed  applicable  to  a 


city  or  town  until  such  city  or 
town  adopted  it  at  an  election  held 
for  that  purpose.  It  required  the 
courts  fur  such  cities  or  towns  as 
adopted  the  law,  to  appoint  an 
election  board  of  :hree  persons, 
one  of  whom  should  be  of  opposite 
politics  from  the  other  two*,  and 
required  registration  three  weeks 
before  the  day  of  election,  reject- 
ing all  proof  tendered  on  that  day. 
The  entire  Act  was  ^held  valid. 
The  Court  declared  the  Act  not  to 
be  local  or  special ;  and  not  to  vio- 
late the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
declaring  that  all  elections  must  be 
equal.  Magruder,  J.,  in  writing 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  quoted 
from,  Patterson  v.  Barlow  (1S69), 
60  Pa.  54,  that— *•  That  election  is 
free  and  equal  where  all  of  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  precinct 
are  carefully  distinguished  from 
tlie  unqualified,  and  are  protected 
in  the  right  to  deposit  their  ballots 
in  safety,  and  unprejudiced  by 
fraud.  That  election  is  not  free 
and  equal  where  the  true  electorf« 
are  not  separated  from  the  false — 
where  the  ballot  is  not  deposited  in 
safety,  or  where  it  is  supplanted  by 
fraud.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  secure  fipeedom 
and  equality  by  such  regulations 
as  will  exclude  the  unqualified,  and 
allow  the  qualified  only  to  vote.** 
The  Illinois  Court  adds:  "Where 
the  law-making  department  of  the 
government,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
discretion  not  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution,  has  declared  that  a 
certain  period  of  time  is  needed  for 
a  specified  investigation,  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  this  Court  to  declare, 
that  such  period  is  unreasonably 
long.'*  Elsewhere  it  is  said: 
**  There  must  be  some  tribunal  to 
decide,  whether  or  not  a  person  is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  over 
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twenty-one  years  of  ajjc,  and  has 
resided  in  the  State  one  year,  in 
the  county  ninety  days,  and  in  the 
ilistrict  thirty  days.  There  must 
»»c  S4»nie  fixe<i  rules  and  regulations, 
hy  which  such  tribunal  is  to  be 
IOiide<l,  in  determining  this  fact  of 
citizenship  and  these  periods  of  resi- 
dence. Tliere  must  be  a  statute, 
which  shall  designate  the  tribunal 
and  prescribe  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  passage  of  such  a  stat- 
ute is  the  legitimate  province  of 
the  legislature  alone.  It  being 
conceded,  then,  that  the  power  to 
enact  a  law  for  the  registration  of 
voters  is  vested  in  the  legislature, 
the  only  question  for  this  Court  to 
determine  is,  whether  tlie  particu- 
lar enactment  now  under  consider- 
ation, is  such  an  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable exercise  of  the  power 
in  question,  as  to  amount  to  a  vio- 
lation of*'  the  Constitution.  The 
Court  reached  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  not:  People  v.  Hoffman 
(1886),  116  m.  587 ;  Byler  v.  Asher 
(1868),  47  Id.  loi  ;  Davis  v.  School 
Dtstrict  in  Haverhill  (1863),  44  N. 
H.  398;  U,  S.  ▼.  Quinn  (1870).  U. 
S.  Cir.  a.  S.  Dist.  N.  Y.,  8  Blatchf. 

48.59. 

In  Indiana^  before  the  present 
amendment  of  March  14,  1881,  the 
Constitution  provided — '*  Article 
II,  Section  2.  In  all  elections  not 
otherwise  provided  for  by  this 
Constitution,  every  white  male  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  of  tlie  age 
of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards, 
who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State 
during  the  six  months  immediately 
preceding  such  election  ;  and  every 
white  male  of  foreign  birth,  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  and  up- 
wards, who  shall  have  resided  in 
the  United  States  one  year,  and 
shall  have  resided  in  tliis  State  dur- 
ing the  six    months   immediately 
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preceding  such  election,  and  shall 
liave  declared  his  intention  to  l)e- 
comc  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
conformably  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  on  tlie  subject  of  nat- 
uralization, shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  township  or  precinct  where 
he  may  reside.*'  [It  wiU  be  ob- 
served that  the  amendment  struck 
out  the  word  "white,"  and  in- 
serted after  each  use  of  the  words 
'*  six  months  "  these  words — "  and 
in  the  township  sixty  days,  and  in 
the  ward  or  precinct  thirty  days."] 
The  Legislature  passed  a  registra- 
tion law,  requiring  a  twenty  days* 
registration  in  the  township  where 
the  voter  resided;  and  this  was 
held  void,  because  it  required  A 
qualification  in  the  voter  not  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution :  Quinn 
v.  Slale  ( 187 1 ) ,  35  Ind.  485.  A  sim- 
ilar decision  was  rendered  in  North 
Carolina,  upon  a  statute  requiring 
ninety  days*  residence  when  the 
Constitution  required  only  thirty : 
People  V.  Canaday  (1875),  73  N.  C. 
198.  Similarly,  ^<Ue  v.  Williams 
(1856),  5  Wis.  308;  People  v. 
Teague,  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina,  May  19, 
1890. 

[The  Constitution  of  Indiana  also 
provided  in  the  same  article  quoted 
from  (supra  y  page  841)  in  its  Third 
Section ,  that—' '  No  soldier,  seaman, 
or  marine  in  the  army  or  navy  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  their  allies, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  a 
residence  in  the  State,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  stationed 
within  the  same;  nor  shall  any 
such  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine 
have  the  right  to  vote.*'  And  in 
the  Twenty-second  Section  of  the 
Fourth  Article,  the  general  assem- 
bly is  forbidden  to  pass  a  local  or 
special  law — **  Providing  for  the 
opening  and  conducting  elections 
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been,  for  sixty  days  next  preceding 
the  election,  a  resident  of  the  pre- 
cinct in  which  he  offers  to  vote, 
and  he  shall  vote  in  said  precinct, 
and  not  elsewhere. ' '  The  marginal 
note  in  the  General  Statutes  of 
,1887,  declares  the  section  just 
quoted  to  relate  to  qualifications  of 
electors  of  Representatives  in  the 
Legislature,  and  thd  following  sec- 
tion those  of  State  Senators  — 
**Sec.  15.  One  Senator  for  each 
district  shall  be  elected  by  the  qual- 
ified voters  therein,  who  shall  vote 
in  the  precincts  where  they  reside, 
at  the  places  where  elections  are 
by  law  directed  to  be  held.**  In 
the  Third  Article.  Cofuerning  the 
Executive  Department^  it  is  pro- 
vided that—**  Sec.  2.  The  Govern- 
or shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  by  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  State,  at  the  time  when  and 
places  where  they  shall  respectively 
vote  for  Representatives.  ♦  *  ♦  *^' 
And  there  is  no  definition  of  a 
qualified  voter.  Amongst  the  Gen- 
eral Provisions  of  the  Eighth 
Article  is— *'Skc.  4.  Laws  shall 
be  made  to  exclude  from  office  and 
from  su£&age,  those  who  shall 
therea^r  be  convicted  of  bribery, 
perjury,  forgery,  or  other  crimes, 
or  high  misdemeanors.  The  privi- 
lege of  free  suffrage  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  laws  regulating  elections, 
and  prohibiting,  under  adequate 
penalties,  all  undue  influence 
thereon  from  power,  bribery,  tu- 
mult, or  other  improt>er  practices.*' 
And  this  usual  provision — "Sec. 
15.  Absence  on  the  business  of 
this  State  or  the  United  SUtes, 
shall  not  forfeit  a  residence  once 
obtained,  so  as  to  deprive  anyone 
of  the  right  of  stiffirage,  or  of  being 
elected  or  appointed  to  any  office 
under  this  Commonwealth  under 
the  exceptions  contained  in  this 


Constitution . ' '  Other  unusual  pro- 
visions are — *'Sbc.  15.  In  all 
elections  by  the  people,  and  also  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, jointly  or  severally,  the 
votes  shall  be  personally  and  pnl>- 
licly  given,  viva  voce:  Provided^ 
That  dumb  persons  entitled  to  suf- 
frage may  vote  by  ballot  Sec.  16. 
All  elections  by  the  people  shall  be 
held  between  the  hours  of  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening."  Amongst 
some  unusual  provisions  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  (Art.  XIII)  is— 
"Sec.  7.  That  all  elections  shall 
be  free  and  equal." 

[In  Commonzvealth  v.  McClelland 
(1886),  83  Ky.  686,  the  question 
"whether  the  General  Assembly 
has  the  power  to  enact  any  law  re- 
quiring qualified  voters  to  be  regis- 
tered before  the  day  of  election,  as 
a  condition  of  the  exercise  of  their 
right  of  suflfrage,  and  if  so,  whether 
such  law  is  valid  when  made  local 
and  not  general  in  its  application,'* 
came  up  before  the  ComrL  Judge 
Lewis  in  delivering  the  opinion 
said:  "The  right  to  vote  is  con- 
ferred and  the  qualifications  of 
voters  subject  to  the  modifications 
made  by  [Amend.]  XV  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  are 
prescribed  by  section  8,  Article  II, 
of  the  SUte  Constitution.  *  • 
The  actual  exercise  of  the  right  to 
vote  by  those  possessing  the  con- 
stitutional qualifications  b  made  to 
depend  upon  needful  rules  and 
regulations  which  the  General  As- 
sembly may,  fix>m  time  to  time, 
provide  by  law,  and  which  section 
4,  Article  VIII  of  the  Constitution 
makes  its  duty  to  provide.  *  *  It 
is  true  that  until  the  passage 
of  the  act  in  question,  there 
never  was  in  this  State  any  law, 
general  or  local  in  its  application, 
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rcqniring  an  exam i nation  at  any 
other  time  or  place  or  by  an\  other 
officers  tlian  on  the  day  of  election, 
at  the  place  of  votin*;,  and  by  those 
conducting  the  election,  but  the 
nonexercise  of  the  power  proves 
nothing  more  than  tliat  tlic  exi- 
gency requiring  a  registration  of 
qualified  voters  before  the  day  of 
election  has  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Legislature,  heretofore  ex- 
isted.*' And  after  quotiug  the  lan- 
guage of  Cooley  in  his  work  on 
Constitutional  Limitations,  page 
602,  he  proceeds,  '*  If,  as  we  tliink 
is  beyond  question,  the  I,egisla- 
tnre  may  without  infringing  the 
constitutional  privilege  of  suffrage, 
enact  a  general  registration  law, 
the  only  way  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  may  also,  in  its  discre- 
tion, enact  such  a  law,  local  in  its 
operation,  is  to  make  it  appear  that 
some  provision  of  the  Constitution 
or  some  right  of  the  qualified  voter 
would  be  violated  in  the  latter  case 
and  not  in  the  former ;  for  the  end 
aonght  in  each  case,  is  the  support 
of  the  privilege  of  free  sufirage, 
which  involves  the  rigid  and  cer- 
tain exclusion  of  those  not  entitled 
to  vote,  as  well  as  the  protection  of 
those  in  the  exercise  of  the  privi- 
lege who  are  ;  and  it  is  not  simply 
a  question  of  power,  but  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  adopt 
such  regulations,  whether  general 
or  local,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
attain  that  end  in  each  and  ever>' 
part  of  the  State.  ♦  *  In  our 
opinion  we  are  not  authorized  to 
hold  a  registration  'aw  invalid  upon 
the  sole  ground  that  it  is  local  in 
its  application ;  and  this  view  seems 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  cur- 
rent of  authority  in  this  country." 
[The  Constitution  of  Louisiana, 
adopted  July  23,  1879,  forbids  the 
general  assembly  (in  Article  46,) 


passing  anj'  local  or  Hiiecial  law— 
"  l*or  the  opening  or  conductiu); 
of  elections,  or  fixing  or  chang- 
ing the  place  of  voting."  By 
•*Art.  148.  No  t>crHon  shall  hold 
any  office.  State,  parochial  or  mu- 
nicipal, or  shall  be  permitted  to 
vote  at  any  election,  or  act  as  a 
juror,  who,  in  due  course  of  law, 
shall  ha\'e  been  convicted  of  trea- 
son, perjury,  forgery,  bribery  or 
other  crime,  punishable  by  impris- 
onment in  the  penitentiary,  or  who 
shall  be  under  interdiction."  These 
restrictions  are  repeated  in  '*ArT. 
187.  The  following  persons  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  register,  vote, 
or  hold  any  office  or  appointment 
of  honor,  profit,  or  trust  in  this 
State,  to  wit :  those  who  shall  have 
been  convicted  of  treason,  embez- 
zlement of  public  funds,  malfea- 
sance in  office,  larceny,  bribery,  il- 
legal voting  or  other  crime  punish- 
able by  hard  labor  or  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary,  idiots  and  in- 
sane persons."  The  qualifications 
of  a  voter  are  prescribed  in  "  Art. 
185.  Every  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  every  male  citi- 
zen of  foreign  birth,  who  has  been 
naturalized  or  who  may  have  le- 
gally declared  his  intention  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
before  he  offers  to  vote,  who  is 
twenty-one  years  old  or  upwards, 
possessing  the  following  qualifica- 
tions, shall  be  an  elector  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election 
by  the  people,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided :  i .  He  shall  be  an  actual 
resident  of  the  State  at  least  one 
year  next  preceding  the  election  at 
which  he  offers  to  vote.  2.  He 
shall  be  an  actual  resident  of  the 
parish  in  which  he  offers  to  vote  at 
least  six  months  next  preceding  the 
election.  3.  He  shall  be  an  actual 
resident  of  the  ward  or  precinct  in 
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which  he  offers  to  vote,  at  least 
thirty  days  preceding  the  election. 
Art.  i86.  The  general  assembly 
shall  provide  by  law  for  the  proper 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  foregoing  article:  provided^ 
that  in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  there 
shall  be  a  supervisor  of  registra- 
tion, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  whose 
term  of  office  shall  be  for  the 
period  of  four  years,  and  whose 
salary,  qualifications  and  duties 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  And 
the  general  assembly  may  provide 
for  the  registration  of  voters  in 
other  parishes.  Art.  i88.  No 
qualification  of  any  kind,  for  suf- 
frage or  office,  nor  any  restraint 
upon  the  same,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  shall 
be  xaaStrXxy  law.  Art.  193.  For 
the  purpose  of  voting,  no  penon 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained  a 
residence  by  reason  of  his  presence, 
or  lost  it  by  reason  of  his  absence, 
while  employed  in  the  service, 
either  civil  or  military,  of  this 
State,  or  of  the  United  States ;  nor 
while  engaged  in  the  navigation  of 
the  waters  of  the  State  or  of  the  . 
United  States,  or  of  the  high  seas, 
nor  while  a  student  at  any  institu- 
tion of  learning." 

[The  case  of  Auld  v.  WaUon 
(1857),  12  La.  Ann.  129,  held  that  the 
certificate  of  registry  was  full  proof 
of  the  right  to  vote,  and  that  no 
person  could  vote  in  New  Orleans 
who  was  not  the  bearer  of  the  same. 
The  case  was  decided  under  the 
Act  of  March  20,  1856,  enacted  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  1852  which 
provided,  "Art.  11.  The  legisla- 
ture shall  provide  by  law  that  the 
names  and  residences  of  all  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans shall  be  registered,  in  order 


to  entitle  tliem  to  vote ;  but  the 
registry  shall  be  firee  of  cost  to  the 
elector."  This  provision  is  now 
replaced  by  Article  186  of  the  pres- 
ent Constitution. 

[In  Maint^  the  qualifications  of 
electors  are  fixed  by  Article  II— 
**Sec.  I.  Every  male  citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  ex- 
cepting paupers,  persons  under 
guardianship,  and  Indians  not 
taxed,  having  his  residence  estab- 
lished in  this  State  for  the  term  of 
three  months  next  preceding  any 
election,  shall  be  an  elector  for 
Governor,  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, in  the  town  or  plantation, 
where  his  residence  is  so  estab- 
lished; and  the  elections  shall  be 
by  written  ballot.  But  persons  in 
the  military,  naval  or  marine  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  or  this 
State,  shall  not  be  considered  as 
having  obtained  such  established 
residence,  by  being  stationed  in 
any  garrison,  barrack,  or  military- 
place,  in  any  town  or  plantation ; 
nor  shall  the  residence  of  a  student 
at  any  seminary  of  learning  entitle 
him  to  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the 
town  or  plantation  where  such 
seminary  is  established.  No  per- 
son, however,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  lost  his  residence  by  reason 
of  his  absence  from  the  State  in 
the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  this  State."  The 
fourth  section  has  a  lengthy  provis- 
ion for  soldiers  voting  for  Govern- 
or, Senators  and  Representatives; 
and  the  twelfth  section  of  the 
Ninth  Article,  for  county  officers. 

[The  Maryland  Constitution 
(ratified  by  the  people,  September 
18,  1867,)  regulates  the  elective 
franchise  in  its  Firat  Article — 
"Section  1.  All  elections  shall 
be  by  ballot;  and   every  [white] 
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male  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  or 
upwards,  who  has  tieen  a  resident 
of  the  State  for  one  year,  and  of 
the  Legislative  District  of  Balti- 
more City,  or  of  tlie  county,  in 
which  he  may  offer  to  vote,  for 
six  months  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  in 
the  ward  or  election  district,  in 
which  he  resides,  at  all  elections 
hereafter  to  be  held  in  this  State ; 
and  in  case  any  connty,  or  city, 
shall  be  so  divided  as  to  form  por- 
tions of  different  electoral  districts, 
for  the  election  of  Representatives 
in  Congress,  Senators,  Delegates, 
or  other  officers,  then,  to  entitle  a 
person  to  vote  for  such  officer,  he 
must  have  been  a  resident  of  that 
part  of  the  connty,  or  city,  which 
shall  form  a  part  of  the  electoral 
district,  in  which  he  offers  to  vote, 
for  six  months  preceding  the  elec- 
tion ;  but  a  person,  who  shall  have 
acquired  a  residence  in  such  county 
or  city,  entitling  him  to  vote  at 
such  election,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  election  district  from 
which  he  removed,  until  he  shall 
have  acquired  a  residence  in  the 
part  of  the  county  or  city  to  which 
he  has  removed.  Sec.  2,  No  per- 
son above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  convicted  of  larceny  or 
other  infifiunons  crime,  unless  par- 
doned by  the  Governor,  shall  ever 
thereafter  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any 
election  in  this  State ;  and  no 
person  under  guardianship,  as  a 
lunatic,  or  as  a  person  non  compos 
mentis,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 
Sec.  3.  If  any  person  shall  give, 
or  offer  to  give,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  bribe,  present  or  re- 
ward, or  any  promise,  or  any  se- 
curity for  the  payment,  or  the  de- 
livery of  money,  or  any  other 
thing,  to  induce  any  voter  to  re- 


frain from  casting  his  vote,  or 
to  prevent  him  in  any  way 
from  voting,  or  to  procure  a 
vote  for  any  candidate,  or  per- 
son proposed,  or  voted  for,  as 
Elector  of  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  or  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  or  for  any 
office  of  profit  or  trust,  created  by 
the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  this 
State,  or  by  the  Ordinances,  or  Au- 
thority of  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  Baltimore,  the  penwn 
giving,  or  offering  to  give,  and  the 
person  receiving  the  same,  and  any 
person  who  gives,  or  causes  to  be 
given,  an  illegal  vote,  knowing  it 
to  be  such,  at  any  election  to  be 
hereafter  held  in  this  State,  shall 
on  conviction  in  a  Court  of  Law,  in 
addition  to  the  penalties  now  or 
hereafter  to  be  miposed  by  Law, 
be  forever  disqualified  to  hold 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust,  or 
to  vote  at  any  election  thereafter. 
Sec.  5.  The  General  Assembly 
shall  provide  by  law  for  a  uniform 
Registration  of  the  names  of  all 
the  voters  in  this  State  who  pos- 
sess the  qtialifications  prescribed 
in  this  Article,  which  Registration 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  to  the 
Judges  of  election,  of  the  right  of 
every  person  thus  registered  to 
vote  at  any  election  thereafter  held 
in  this  State ;  but  no  person  shall 
vote  at  any  election,  Federal  or 
State,  hereafter  to  be  held  in 
this  State,  or  at  any  munici- 
pal election  in  the  City  of  Balti- 
more, unless  his  name  appears 
in  the  list  of  registered  voters ;  and 
until  the  General  Assembly  shall 
hereafter  pass  an  Act  for  the  Regis- 
tration of  the  names  of  voters,  the 
Law  in  force  on  the  first  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  in  reference 
thereto,  shall  be  continued  in  force. 
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except  so  far  as  it  may  be  inconsis- 
tent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Constitution;  and  the  registry  of 
voters,  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
may  be  corrected,  as  provided  in 
said  Law;  but  the  names  of  all 
persons  shall  be  added  to  the  list  of 
qualified  voters  by  the  officers  of 
Registration,  who  have  the  qualifi- 
cations prescribed  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Article,  and  who  are  not 
disqualified  under  the  provisions  of 
the  second  and  third  sections 
thereof." 

[In  the  Third  Article  of  the  State 
Constitution  of  Maryland  there  is 
also  a  command  that — *'Sbc.  42. 
The  General  Assembly  shall  pass 
Laws  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  purity  of  elections. '  * 

[In  Smith  v.  Stephan  ei  als. 
(1887),  66  Md.  581,  it  was  averred 
that  the  election,  a  municipal  one, 
was  void  because  it  was  carried  on 
and  conducted  without,  and  in  the 
absence  of,  and  without  regard  to, 
any  registry  or  list  of  qualified 
voters,  and  it  was  contended  that 
the  fifth  section  of  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  governed  such  elec- 
tions, and  that  no  one  should  be 
permitted  to  vote  whose  name  did 
not  appear  on  such  list.  The 
Court  in  its  opinion  says,  "The 
section  of  the  Constitution  denies 
the  right  to  vote  at  Federal  and 
State  elections,  and  municipal  elec- 
tions in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  to 
all  persons  whose  names  do  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  registered 
voters.  It  makes  no  allusion  to 
municipal  elections  in  any  other 
town  or  city.  This  distinction  b 
clearly  made  in  the  Constitution 
between  Federal  and  State  elec- 
tions on  one  side,  and  municipal 
elections  on  the  other.  It  is  im- 
possible to  mistake  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  employed.    An  election 


held  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  local  aflairs  of  a  town  or  city 
under  the  provisions  of  its  charter 
would  never  be  mistaken  for  a 
State  election.  ♦  ♦  The  qualifi- 
cation to  vote  was  required  to  exist 
before  a  person  had  the  right  to  be 
registered;  the  registration  con- 
sisted in  making  a  list  of  those 
who  were  already  duly  qualified; 
and  it  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  only  at  State  and  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  municipal  elec- 
tions in  the  City  of  Baltimore.  The 
right  of  an  inhabitant  of  West- 
minster, therefore,  to  vote  for 
Mayor  and  Councilmen  must  de- 
pend on  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution,  without  reference  to 
the  registration  list.'* 

[In  Anderson  v.  Baker  ei  aL 
(1865),  22  Md.  531,  Weisei*,  J.,  in 
passing  upon  the  registration  act  of 
1865,  ch.  174,  and  the  right  of  a 
voter  applying  to  be  registered,  to 
decline  to  take  the  oaths  prescribed 
by  such  act,  upon  the  ground  that 
these  provisions,  both  of  the  law 
and  of  the  Constitution,  were  con- 
trary to,  and  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  section  ten  of  the  First 
Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  repugnant  to 
certain  Articles  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  said,  in  his  concurring 
opinion,  •*The  right  to  vote — ^thc 
question  of  qualification  or  disqual- 
ification of  the  person  offering  to 
vote — is  to  be  decided  by  the  tribu- 
nals established  by  the  law  for  the 
ascertainment  of  the  necessary 
facts  that  cuter  into  the  inquiry. 
Means  are  appointed  and  judges 
provided  to  determine  the  question. 
*  *  This  power  and  trust  must  be 
reposed  somewhere ;  and  in  this 
State,  and  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  it  has  been  committed  to 
judges  of  election,  who  are  qwLsi 
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judicial  officers,  clothcil  witli  the 
powers  ami  discretion  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  the  duty.  *  ^ 
The  registration  of  voters  is  but 
another  mode  for  attaining  the 
same  end,  introduced  into  the  gov- 
ernment of  some  of  the  States,  and 
now  authorized  in  Maryland.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  ascertaining 
Ijefore  election,  who  arc  quaHfie<l  to 
vote  at  the  elections  when  they  ar- 
rive. *  *  1  do  not  rcgiml  these 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
this  State,  or  of  the  Act  of  Regis- 
tration as  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
of  being  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  Mary- 
land. "  The  opinion  of  the 
Court  was  delivered  by  Bowik,  C. 
J.,  who  said  *•  As  far  ♦  ♦  as  the 
registration  law  is  a  legislative  en- 
actment of  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  sections  of  Article 
One  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  not 
rcstraine<l  by  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  Ijecause  it  proceeds  from 
the  same  authority,  that  of  the 
Convention." 

As  early  as  1832  registration  laws 
were  upheld  in  Massachusetts.  [At 
that  time  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  1780,  provided — 
•*  Art.  III.  Every  male  citizen  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  up- 
wanls  (except  paupers  and  persons 
under  guardianship),  who  shall 
have  resided  within  the  Common- 
wealth one  year,  and  within  the 
town  or  district  in  which  he  may 
claim  a  right  to  vote,  six  calendar 
months  next  preceding  any  election 
of  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
senators,  or  representatives,  and 
who  shall  have  paid,  by  himself  or 
his  parent,  tnastcr  or  guardian,  any 
State  or  county  tax  which  shall, 
within  two  years  next  preceding 
such  election,  have  been  assessed 


upon  him  in  any  town  or  district  of 
this  Commonwealth,  and aLso every 
citizen,  who  shall  lie  by  law  cx- 
empteil  from  taxation,  and  who  shall 
l)e  in  all  other  respects  qualified  as 
a1)ove  mentionetl,  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote  in  such  election  of  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  and  no 
other  person  shall  l)e  entitled  to 
vote  in  such  elections:"  ratified 
by  tlie  people,  April  9,  1823,  and 
still  in  force. 

The  legislature  paaaed  a  law,  re- 
quiring a  registration,  and  provided 
for  its  pul)licatiou.  Unless  regis- 
tered, an  elector  could  not  vote: 
Statute  of  Fel)ruary  23, 1822,  Chap, 
no,  I  24,  ed.  1823,  page  598.  This 
statute  was  assailed  as  anconstitn- 
tional.  In  passing  upon  its  validity, 
Shaw,  C.  J..  Capen  v.  Foster  (i^^i), 
12  Pick.  (Mass)  485,  said:  ./'This 
Court  is  of  opinion,  that  in  all  cases 
where  the  Constitution  has  conferr- 
ed a  political  right  or  privilege,and 
where  the  Constitution  has  not  par- 
ticularly designated  the  manner  in 
which  that  right  is  to  be  exercised, 
it  is  clearly  within  the  just  and  con- 
stitutional limits  of  the  legislative 
power,  to  adopt  any  reasonable  and 
uniform  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
time  and  mode  of  exercising  that 
right,  which  are  designed  to  secure 
and  facilitate  the  exercise  of  such 
right,  in  a  prompt,  orderly  and  con- 
venient manner.  Such  a  construc- 
tion would  afford  no  warrant  for 
such  an  exercise  of  legislative 
power,  as,  under  the  pretence  and 
color  of  regulating,  should  subvert 
or  injuriously  restrain  the  right  it- 
self:'* page  489. 

The  Court  then  points  out  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  define 
whether  the  election  shall  be  by 
ballot  or  viva  voce,  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  an<l  adds  that  a  statute  re* 
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quiring  an  elector  to  present  a 
written  ballot  in  person  is  no  doubt 
yalid  ;  on  the  ground  that  it  '*  is  a 
just  exercise  of  legislative  power, 
pioviding  an  easy  and  reasonable 
mode  of  exercising  the  constitu- 
tional right,  and  one  calculated  to 
prevent  error  and  fraud,  to  secure 
order  and  regularity  in  the  conduct 
of  elections,  and  thereby  give  more 
security  to  the  right  itself:'*  page 
490. 

'*The  right  of  any  individual 
person,  claiming  the  privilege  of 
voting,  may  involve  an  inquiry 
into  the  fact  of  citizenship,  sex, 
age,  domicile  within  the  Common- 
wealth, domicile  within  the  town 
or  district,  the  payment  of  taxes, 
exemption  by  law  from  tlie  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  pauper  or  under  guardian- 
ship or  otherwise.  *  *  *  Is 
there  anything  in  the  above  recited 
provision    of    the    Constitution, 

ich  requires  the  selectmen  to  go 
through  this  investigation,  during 
the  progress  of  the  polling,  and 
whilst  many  other  citizens,  whose 
right  is  unquestioned,  and  proved 
by  their  names  being  previously 
entered  on  the  list,  are  waiting  to 
give  in  their  ballots  and  retire  ? 
There  is  no  express  requirement, 
and  we  think  there  is  no  implica- 
tion, arising  either  from  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution,  or  from  the 
nature  and  purposes  of  the  right  of 
voting,  which  requires  the  select- 
men'to  perform  this  duty,  whilst  in 
the  actual  performance  of  other 
positive  duties,  required  by  the  ex- 
presB  direction  of  the  Constitution, 
and  in  the  careful,  exact  and 
prompt  performance  of  which  the 
public,  the  whole  body  of  qualified 
voters,  have  a  deep  interest:" 
pages  491-3. 

[This  language  of  Shaw,  C.  J.,  is 


quoted  and  relied  upon  by  the 
Court  in  Kinneen  v.  Wells  (1887), 
144  Mass.  497,  which  was  an  action 
of  tort  against  the  registnus  of 
voters,  to  recover  damages  fix- 
wrongfully  refusing  to  register  the 
plaintiff  as  a  voter.  The  real  point 
in  that  case  was  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  statute  of  1885, 
which  provided  "Section  7.  No 
person  hereafter  naturalized  in  any 
court  shall  be  entitled  to  be  regis- 
tered as  a  voter  within  thirty  days 
of  such  naturalization . ' '  (Laws  of 
1885,  ch.  345.  page  802.)  Thb  law, 
the  Court  held  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  therefore  void.  It 
was  formally  repealed  by  the  stat- 
ute of  1887,  ch.  329. 

(The  Massachusetts  Constitution 
of  1780  also  contained  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Rights— 'Art.  IX.  All 
elections  ought  to  be  free ;  and  all 
inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth, 
having  such  qualifications  as  they 
shall  establish  by  their  frame  of 
government,  have  an  equal  right 
to  elect  officers,  and  to  be  elected, 
for  public  employments.'*  This 
word  inhabitants  means  citizens: 
Opinion  0/  the  Justices  (1877)  122 
Mass.  595,  596. 

[In  1857,  the  following  amend- 
ment was  added  to  the  above  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts :— *•  Art.  XX.  No  per- 
son shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  or 
be  eligible  to  office  tmder  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  Commonwealth, 
who  shall  not  be  able  to  read  the 
Constitution  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  write  his  name :  pro- 
vided,  however  ^  that  the  provisions 
of  this  Amendment  shall  not  apply 
to  any  person  prevented  by  a  phy- 
sical disability  from  complying 
with  its  requisitions,  nor  to  any 
person  who  now  has  the  right  to 
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vote,  nor  to  any  person  who  shall 
be  sixty  years  of  age,  or  upwanls, 
at  the  time  Uiis  Anienclment  shall 
take  effect*'  In  188 1,  another 
Aniemlment  was  adde<l — **  Art. 
XXVIII.  No  person,  having servetl 
in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  war,  and  having 
been  honorably  discharged  from 
such  service,  if  otherwise  qualified 
to  vote,  shall  be  disqualified  there- 
for on  account  of  being  a  pauper ; 
or  if  a  pauper,  because  of  tlic  non* 
payment  of  a  poll  tax.'* 

[The  Constitution  of  Michigan 
declares  in  the  Seventh  Article,  that 
—•*  Section  i.  In  all  elections, 
every  male  citizen,  every  male 
inhatitant  residing  in  tlie  State  on 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundretl  and  thirty- 
five  ;  every  male  inhabitant  resid- 
ing in  the  State  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  who  has  declared 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the 
laws  thereof,  six  months  preceding 
an  election,  or  who  has  resided  in 
the  State  two  years  and  six  months, 
and  declared  his  intention  as  afore- 
said, and  every  civilized  male  in- 
habitant of  Indian  descent,  a 
native  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  a  member  of  any  tribe,  shall 
be  an  elector,  and  entitleil  to  vote  ; 
but  no  citizen  or  inhabitant  shall 
be  an  elector,  or  entitled  to  vote  at 
any  election,  unless  he  shall  be 
above  the  age  of  twenty -one  years, 
and  has  resided  in  this  State  three 
months,  and  in  the  township  or 
ward  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  ten 
days  next  preceding  such  election : 
Provided^  that  in  time  of  war,  in- 
surrection or  rebellion,  no  qualified 
elector  in  the  actual  military  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  or  of 
this  State,  in  the  army  or  navy 


thereof,  shall  lie  deprived  of  his 
vote  by  reason  of  his  absence  from 
the  township,  wanl  or  State  in 
which  he  rest<lcs;  and  the  legis- 
lature shall  have  tlie  power  and 
shall  provide  the  manner  in  which, 
and  the  time  and  place  at  which 
such  absent  electors  may  vote,  and 
for  the  canvass  and  return  of  their 
votes  to  the  township  or  ward  elec- 
tion district,  in  which  they  re- 
spectively reside,  or  otherwise. 
Sec.  5.  No  elector  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  gained  or  lost  a  residence, 
by  reason  of  his  being  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  this  State ;  nor  while  engaged 
in  the  navigation  of  the  waters  of 
this  SUte  or  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  the  high  seas;  nor  while  a 
student  of  any  seminary  of  leirn- 
ing ;  nor  while  kept  at  any  alms- 
house or  other  asylum  at  public 
expense ;  nor  while  confine<l  in 
any  public  prison.  Sec.  6.  Laws 
shall  be  passed  to  preserve  the  pur- 
ity of  elections,  and  guard  against 
abuses  of  the  elective  franchise. 
Sec.  7.  No  soldier,  seaman,  nor 
marine  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  deemed  a 
resident  of  this  State,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  stationed  in  any 
military  or  naval  place  in  this  State. 
Sec.  8.  Any  inhabitant  who  ma}' 
hereafter  be  engaged  in  a  duel, 
either  as  principal  or  accessory  htt- 
fore  the  fact,  shall  be  disqualified 
from  holding  any  office  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  this  State, 
and  shall  not  be  permitted  to  vote 
at  any  election.'* 

[In  People  ex  reL  Foley  v.  Kop- 
plekom  (1868),  16  Mich.  342,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  had  never  been 
any  valid  or  complete  registration 
of  voters  or  any  legal  board  of 
registration  in  the  township  of 
Franklin  since  the  organization  of 
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.^64,  ami  tlmt  at  llio  j;ciicral  elec- 
tion of  1S66  a  lari^e  mniiber  of 
electors  v()te<l  without  heiiij^  rejris- 
icre<l.  Here  the  Court  sai«l,  **  Tlic 
statute  in  question  is  grouuiled 
uptm  the  SiUne  article  i>f  the  Con- 
stitution which  ^^ivcs  the  rij^ht  to 
vote,  and  its  olyect,  as  exjiressly 
•lecluretl  in  the  title  is,  '//////rrr  to 
preserve  the  j)urity  of  electioi^s, 
and  j^uard  against  the  abuses  of  the 
elective  franchise,  by  a  iri^isiraiiou 
t?/ electors.'  *  *  It  conteni})lates 
}<eueral  obetlience,  and  continuous 
administration,  and  nowhere,  in 
terms,  makes  any  j»rovisit>n  for  its 
own  nullification,  either  throuiih 
violence,  or  the  negligent  or  wilful 
failure  of  officers  to  orjLjanize  or 
preser^•e  boanls.  It  does  not  speak 
the  language  of  a  mere  offer,  or 
proposition  to  the  electors,  to  regis- 
ter or  not,  but  utters  the  language 
of  law,  nticonditiomil,  absolute^  tm- 
perative:  and  docXareSji/ia/  a//  7i'/iO 
do  not  register  shall  not  vote."* 
The  votes  were  ileclared  void. 

[The  Seventh  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Minnesota,  as  amende<l 
November  3,  1868,  declares  that — 
*  •  Section  t  .  Every  male  persou 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or 
upwards,  belonging  to  either  of  the 
following  classes,  who  shall  have 
resided  in  tlic  United  States  one 
year,  and  in  this  State  for  four 
months  next  preceding  any  elec- 
tion, shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
such  election,  in  the  election  dis- 
trict of  which  he  shall,  at  the  time, 
have  been  for  ten  days  resident,  for 
all  officers  that  now  are,  or  here- 
after may  Ix;  elective  by  the  people. 
First,  Citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Second.  Persons  of  foreign 
■jirtli,  who  shall  have declaretl  their 
intention  to  become  citizens,  con- 
formably to  the  laws  of  the  United 
Mates  upon  the  subject  of  naturali- 


zation. '/»//•»/.  Persons  of  mixeil 
white  and  Indian  bUxxl,  who  have 
adopted  the  customs  and  habits  t»f 
civili/.atit»n.  I'ourth.  Pcrs«>ns  of 
Indian  bl«M»il  rcsitling  in  this  Stale, 
who  have  adtiplcd  the  lani^uaj^T. 
customs  aiitl  habits  t»f  civilization, 
after  an  examination  l)efore  any 
ilislrict  ct>ui-t  t>f  the  State,  in  such 
manner  as  may  l»e  i>rovidetl  bylaw, 
and  shall  have  been  pronounceil  by 
said  court  capable  of  enjoying  the 
rights  of  citi/cn<hij>  within  the 
State.  Si:c.  2.  No  i^^rson  not  l>e- 
loniiinj^  It  I  OTIC  of  the  classes  sjKJci- 
lied  in  the  prccciliiig  section,  110 
l)crsnn  who  has  l>ccn  convicte<l  of 
treason  or  any  felony,  unless  re- 
store* 1  to  civil  ri.iihts,  and  no  persou 
under  ijuardianship  or  who  may  be 
non  lOtnpos  uicnft^,  t»r  insane,  shall 
be  entitled  or  permitted  to  vote  at 
any  election  in  this  Stale.  Skc.  3. 
I*or  the  purju»se  t)f  voting,  no  per- 
son shall  be  dcemcil  to  have  lost  a 
resitlencc  by  reas<»n  of  his  aljsence 
while  in  tlie  service  of  the  United 
States;  nor  wh.ile  engaged  upon 
the  waters  of  this  State  or  of  the 
United  States ;  nor  while  a  student 
of  any  seminar)-  of  learning;  nor 
while  kept  at  any  alms-house  or 
asylum  ;  nor  while  confined  in  any 
public  i>rist)n.  Sf;c.  4.  No  soldier, 
seaman  or  marine  in  the  army  or 
navy  of  the  Unile<l  States,  shall  l)c 
ileenied  a  resident  of  this  State,  in 
consequence  of  lieing  stationctl 
within  the  same.*' 

[The  present  Constitution  of 
Mississippi  (soon  to  l)e  abrogated) 
declares  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  (Art. 
I)  that— **  Skc.  18.  No  property  or 
e<lucational  ({ualification  shall  ever 
be  required  for  any  ]>erson  to  1>e- 
come  an  elector.  Art.  VII.  Skc. 
2.  All  male  inhabitants  of  this 
State,  except  idiols  and  insane  per- 
sons, and   Indians  not  taxed,  citi- 
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sens  of  the  ITnitcxl  States,  or  nat- 
uralized, twenty-one  yeara  old  and 
upwards,  who  have  resided  in  this 
State  six  months,  and  in  the  county 
one  month  next  preceding  tne  day 
of  election,  at  which  said  tnhabi- 
tant  oiTeffs  to  vote,  and  who  are 
duly  registered  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  three  of  this 
article,  and  who  are  not  disquali- 
fied by  reason  of  any  crime,  are  de- 
dared  to  be  qualified  electors.  Sbc. 
3.  The  legislature  shall  provide,  by 
law,  for  the  registration  of  all  per- 
sona entitled  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion, and  all  persons  entitled  to 
register,  shall  take  and  subscribe  to 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation : 

•  I,  -^ ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or 

affirm),  in  the  presence  of  Al- 
mighty God,  that  I  am  twenty-one 
years  old ;  that  I  have  resided  in 

this  State  six  months  and  in 

county  one  month ;  that  I  will 
fidthfoUy  support  and  obey  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  SUte  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  will  bear  true  fisith  and 
allegiance  to  the  same,  so  help  me 
God.*"  iTL  Hawkins €tal.y.Cttr- 
roil  Co,  (1874),  50  Miss.  761,  the 
Court  said,  "  The  second  section  [of 
the  Constitution]  declares  the  qual- 
ification of  voters,  their  requisite 
sex,  age,  residence  in  the  county 
and  state,  registration,  and  citizen- 
ship of  the  United  States.  The 
right  of  those  having  the  other 
qualifications  to  vote  is  completed 
and  evidenced  by  registration."  In 
the  same  Article,  it  is  provided 
that—**  SBC.  6.  In  time  of  war,  in- 
surrection or  rebellion,  the  right  to 
vote  at  such  place,  and  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law,  shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  persons 
otherwise  entitled  thereto,  who 
may  be  in  the  actual  military  or 
aavsl  service  of  the  United  States 


or  this  State :  provided,  said  votes 
be  made  to  apply  in  the  county  or 
precinct  wherein  they  reside." 

[The  Constitution  of  Missouri, 
adopted  in  1865,  provided,  "  Arti- 
ci«H  II,  Sbc.  4.  The  genersl  as- 
sembly shall  immediately  pro- 
vide by  law  for  a  complete  and 
uniform  tcgistxation,  by  election 
districts,  of  the  names  of  qualified 
voters  in  this  State ;  which  regis- 
tration shall  be  evidence  of  the 
qualification  of  all  registered  voters 
to  vote  at  any  election  thereafter 
held;  but  no  person  shall  be  ex- 
doded  from  voting  at  any  election, 
on  account  of  not  being  registered, 
until  the  general  assembly  shall 
have  passed  an  act  of  registration, 
snd  the  same  shaU  have  been  car- 
ried into  effect;  after  which  no 
person  shall  vote  unless  his  name 
shall  have  been  registered  at  least 
ten  days  before  the  day  of  election ; 
and  the  fiurt  of  such  registration 
shall  be  no  otherwise  shown  than 
by  the  register,  or  an  authentic 
copy  thereof,  certified  to  by  the 
Judges  of  election,  by  the  register- 
ing officer,  or  other  constituted  au- 
thority. A  new  registration  shall 
be  made  within  sixty,  days  next 
preceding  the  tenth  day  prior  to 
every  biennial  general  election; 
and  after  it  shall  be  made,  no  per- 
son shall  establish  his  right  to  vote 
by  the  fiurt  of  his  name  appearing 
on  any  previous  register."  By  the 
Amendment  adopted  November  3, 
1874,  these  provisions  were  con- 
densed to  this  simple  sentence: 
*'The  general  assembly  shall  pro- 
vide by  law  for  registering  all 
voters  in  cities  and  towns  having  a 
population  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand." This  was  changed  in  the 
present  Constitution,  ratified  by 
the  people,  October  50,  1875,  so  <^ 
to  read~"  Artici,b  Vin.    Sbc.  5. 
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The  Geneml  AMembly  fthall  pro- 
vide by  law,  for  the  registrstion  of 
all  v(Her»  in  cities  and  omntses 
having  a  population  of  more  tlian 
one  humireU  thouiand  inhabitants, 
and  may  provi^le  for  such  regiatn- 
tion  in  cities  having  a  population 
exceeding  twcnty-five  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  not  exceeding  ona 
hundred  thousand,  but  not  other- 
wise/' 

[It  was  held  that  a  law  allowing 
the  board  of  registration  up  to  five, 
instead  of  ten  days  before  the  elec- 
tion, within  which  to  complete  the 
books  of  registration,  was  not  in 
conflict  with  these  provisions,  un- 
less the  ' '  completion  of  the  books ' ' 
be  held  to  authorize  a  continued 
registration  of  voters  down  to 
within  Ave  days  of  the  election, 
and  unless  it  appeared  that  persons 
cast  their  votes  within  the  ten  days, 
which  the  Court  considered  was 
not  mesnt:  Ensworth  v.  Albin 
(1870),  46  Mo.  450. 

[The  Bill  of  RighU  (Art.  II)  also 
contains  the  usual  declaration  ({  9) 
for  free  elections,  in  precisely  the 
same  wonlsuscKl  in  Colorado,  jat^ra, 
page  875.  lu  the  Fourtli  Article, 
**Bkc.  53.  The  Cteiieral  Assembly 
shall  not  pass  any  local  or  special 
law:  *  ^  Vox  the  opening  and 
conducting  of  elections,  or  fixing 
or  changing  the  places  of  voting.** 
By  the  Eighth  Article--'*  SBC.  a. 
Bvery  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  every  male  person  of 
foreign  birth  who  may  have  de- 
clared his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  Unite<l  States  acconl- 
ing  to  law,  not  Ichs  tlian  one  year 
nor  more  tlian  five  years  before  he 
ofTcni  to  vote,  wlio  is  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  possessing  tlie 
following  qualifications,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections  by 
the  t>eoplc:    Firsts  lie  sliall  have 


resided  in  the  State  one  year  imme- 
diately prwrdtiig  the  electioo  at 
which  he  <A6tx%  to  vote.  Seiomd, 
He  shall  have  resided  in  the  ooanty . 
city  or  town  where  he  shall  offi^r 
to  vote  at  least  sixty  days  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  election.  Sec 
3«  All  electiona  by  the  people  shall 
be  by  ballot :  every  tjallot  ahaU  be 
numbered  in  the  onler  in  which  it 
shall  be  received,  and  the  number 
recorded  by  the  election  officers  on 
the  list  of  volen,  opposite  the 
name  of  the  voter  who  presents  the 
ballot.  The  election  officers  shall 
be  sworn  or  affirmed  not  to  disclose 
how  any  voter  shall  have  voted, 
unless  required  to  do  so  as  wit- 
nesses in  a  judicial  proceeding: 
Froindedt  That  in  all  cases  of  con- 
tested elections,  tlie  ballots  cast 
may  be  counted,  compared  with 
the  list  of  voters,  and  examined 
under  such  safeguards  and  regula- 
tiona  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 
Sbc.  5.  Isupra].  Sec.  7.  For  the 
purpose  of  voting,  no  person  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  gained  a  resi- 
dence by  reason  of  his  presence,  or 
lost  it  by  reason  of  his  absence 
while  employed  in  the  ser^-ice, 
either  civil  or  military,  of  this 
State,  or  of  the  United  States,  nor 
while  engaged  in  the  navigation  of 
the  waters  of  the  State  or  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  high  seas, 
nor  while  a  student  of  any  institu- 
tion of  learning,  nor  while  kept  in 
a  poor-house  or  other  asylum  at 
public  expense,  nor  while  confined 
in  public  prison.  Sec.  8.  No  per- 
son, while  kept  at  any  poor-house 
or  other  asylum  at  public  expense, 
nor  while  confined  in  any  public 
prison,  shall  t)e  entitled  to  vote  at 
any  election  under  the  laws  of  this 
State.  Skc.  10.  The  General  As- 
sembly may  enact  laws  excluding 
from  the  right  of  voting,  all  per- 
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sons  convicted  of  felony  or  other 
infomons  crime,  or  miademeanoni 
connected  with  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  suf!rage.  Sec.  ii.  No 
officer,  soldier  or  marine  in  the 
regular  anny  or  navy  of  the  Unite<l 
SUtes,  sliall  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
any  election  in  this  State." 

[A  suljscquent  Act  of  1883,  "  for 
the  registration  of  all  voters  in 
cities  having  a  population  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants,  and  to  goTcni  elections  in 
such  cities,*'  was  sustained  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  1875,  against  a  contention  of 
being  a  local  and  special  law  for- 
bidden by  Section  Fifty-three  of 
Article  Pour  of  the  same  Constitu- 
tion, because  the  exercise  of  such 
power  was  expressly  commanded, 
and  the  act  applied  not  only  to  ex- 
isting but  to  all  future  cities  of  the 
designated  population :  Ewing  v. 
HoblitzeUe  (1884),  85  Mo.  64,  re- 
versing  S.  C.  15  Mo.  App.  441. 

[The  Constitution  of  Montana 
declares,  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  (Art. 
Ill)  the  freedom  of  elections,  (|  5) 
in  precisely  the  same  wonls  used 
in  Colorado,  supra,  page  875.  The 
passage  of  local  or  special  laws  for 
"the  opening  or  conducting  any 
election,  or  designating  the  place 
of  voting,"  is  forbidden  to  the 
legislature,  by  Art.  V,  section 
twenty-six  ;  while  the  right  of  suf- 
frage is  defined  in  the  Ninth  Article 
thus — "Sec.  2.  Every  male  per- 
son of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
or  over,  possessing  the  following 
qualifications,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  all  general  elections  and  for 
all  officers  that  now  are,  or  here- 
after may  Ik,  elective  by  the  people, 
and  upon  all  cfticstions  which  may 
l)c  submittetl  to  the  vote  of  the 
people  :  First,  he  shall  be  a  citizen 
of  the  Unitcil  States ;  second,  he 


shall  have  resided  in  this  State  one 
year  immediately  preceding  the 
election  at  which  he  offers  to  vote, 
and  in  the  town,  county  or  pre- 
cinct such  time  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law  ;  Provided,  first,  that 
no  person  convicted  of  felony  shall 
have  the  right  to  vote  unless  he 
has  Ikjcii  panlone<l ;  Provided,  sec- 
ond, that  nothing  herein  containetl 
shall  lie  construed  to  deprive  any 
person  of  the  right  to  vote  who 
had  such  right  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution ;  Pro* 
vided,  that  after  the  expiration  of 
five  years  from  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  no 
persons  except  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote.  Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose 
of  voting,  uo  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  gained  or  lost  a 
residence,  by  reason  of  his  presence 
or  absence  while  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  State,  or  of  the 
United  States,  nor  while  a  student 
at  any  institution  of  learning,  nor 
while  kept  at  any  alms-house  or 
other  asylum  at  the  public  expense, 
nor  while  confined  in  any  public 
prison.  Sec.  6.  No  soldier,  sea- 
man or  marine,  in  the  army  or 
navy  of  the  Unitetl  States,  shall 
be  deemed  a  resident  of  this  State, 
in  consequence  of  being  stationed 
at  any  military  or  naval  place 
within  the  same.  Skc.  8.  No  idiot 
or  insane  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  any  election  in  tliis  State. 
Sec.  9.  The  Legislative  Assembly 
shall  have  the  power  to  pass  a  regis- 
tration and  such  other  laws  as  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  tlic  purity  of 
elections  and  guard  against  abuses 
of  tlie  elective  franchise." 

[The  Nebraslka  Bill  of  Rights  in 
the  First  .\rticle  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution varies  the  usual  language 
in  declaring  that—**  Sec.  22.    All 
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elections  shall  be  free;  and  there 
shall  be  no  hindrance  or  inipedt- 
uient  to  the  right  of  a  qualified 
voter  to  exercise  the  elective  fran- 
chise. ' '  Similarly  in  the  Third  Ar- 
ticle— *'Sec.  15.  The  legislature 
shall  not  pass  local  or  special  laws 
in  any  of  the  following  cases,  that 
is  to  say :  For  *  *  the  opening 
and  conducting  of  any  election,  or 
designating  the  place  of  voting.'* 
The  Seven  til  Article  defines  the 
ri^ht  of  suffrage,  iu—**  Section  i. 
Every  male  person  of  the  age  of 
twenty -one  years  or  upwards,  be- 
longing to  cither  of  the  following 
classes,  who  shall  have  resided  in 
the  State  six  months,  and  in  the 
county,  precinct  or  ward,  for  the 
term  provided  by  law,  shall  be  an 
elector.  first.  Citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Second.  Persons  of 
foreign  birth  who  shall  have  de- 
clared their  intentions  to  become 
citizens  conformably  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of 
naturalization,  at  least  thirty  days 
prior  to  an  election.  SEC.  2.  No 
person  shall  be  qualified  to  vote 
who  is  tion  compos  mentis^  or  who 
has  been  convicted  of  treason  or 
felony  under  the  law  of  the  State, 
or  of  the  United  States,  unless  re- 
stored to  civil  rights.  Sec.  3. 
Every  elector  in  the  actual  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
this  State,  and  not  in  the  regular 
army,  may  exercise  the  right  of 
suffrage  at  such  place,  and  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  pio- 
\*ided  by  law.  Sec.  4.  No  soldier, 
seaman  or  marine  in  the  army  or 
navy  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
deemed  a  resident  of  tlie  State  in 
consequence  of  being  stationed 
therein." 

[In  State  ex  rei.  Steams  v.  Corner 
et  als.  (1887),  22  Neb.  265,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  chapter  39  of  the 


session  laws  of  1887  (Compiled 
Statutes  1887,  ch.  26  a,)  was  con- 
sidered. It  was  contended  that  it 
violated  section  twenty-two  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State.  Reese, 
J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion,  in 
speaking  of  the  Act  says,  "By  the 
foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
right  of  any  elector  to  vote  must 
depend  upon  his  registration  within 
the  four  days  set  apart  for  tliat  pur- 
pose, and  upon  the  furtlier  fact  that 
on  election  day  his  name  must  be 
found  by  at  least  three  of  the 
judges  upon  three  of  the  registers. 
If  not  registered  on  one  of  those 
days — ^no  mattei'  what  may  have 
prevented— he  cannot  vote.  If  he 
has  registered  and  by  mistake  his 
name  has  been  left  off  two  of  the 
registers,  he  is  equally  disfran- 
chised. He  cannot  register,  nor 
can  the  registry  be  corrected  on 
election  day.  *  •  Section  one  of 
Article  VII,  ot  the  Constitution 
*  *  provides  that  every  male  per- 
son of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
of  the  classes  enumerated  "shall 
be  an  elector,*'  and,  of  course,  en- 
titled to  vote.  Would  the  Act  in 
question  hinder  or  impede  the 
exercise  of  that  right?  The  ques- 
tion is  not  a  new  one  in  this  conn- 
try  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  last  resort  in  tlie  different  States 
have  been  substantially  unanimous 
in  holding  such  laws  absolutely 
void.  It  has  been  quite  as  uni- 
formly held  that  proper  and  reason- 
able registration  laws  are  valid,  not 
as  imposing  an  additional  neces- 
sary qualification^  created  by  stat- 
ute, but  as  a  method  oi  proving 
the  existence  of  the  qualifications 
required  by  the  Constitution.  This 
so  long  as  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  reason,  is  deemed  to  be  a  proper 
and  just  protection  against  fraud 
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luifl  a  prcscnratinti  of  the  purity  of 
elections,  upon  which  iiiu»t  depend 
the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  repub- 
lican foniis  of  government.  •  ♦ 
Tlic  true  rule  niidoubte<Uy  is,  that 
the  legislature  may  require  regis- 
tration nnder  rcasonal>le  restric- 
tions as  proof  of  the  posnessiou  of 
the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  but  that  the  voter 
shall  have  the  right  to  prove  him- 
self to  be  an  elector,  register  and 
A'ote  at  any  time  prior  to  tlie  clos- 
ing of  the  polls  on  election  day. 

*  '  *  By  the  Act  under  considera- 
tion but  four  days  in  the  year  are 
given  to  register,  and  then  only 
when   three  judges   are    present. 

*  ♦  The  suggestion  that  such  a 
law  would  not  be  a  '  hindrance  or 
impediment  to  tlic  ri;;ht  of  a  quali- 
fied voter  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise*  as  is  forbidden  in  the 
section  of  the  Constitution  above 
quoted,  is  so  manifestly  unreason- 
able that  the  necessity  for  further 
axgument  ceases." 

[The  light  of  suffrage  in  Nevada 
IS  determined  by  the  Second  Arti- 
cle of  tlie  Constitution—**  Section 
I.  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States  (not  laboring  under  the  disa- 
bilities named  in  this  Constitution), 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards,  who  shall  have  actually, 
and  not  constructively,  resided  in 
the  State  six  months,  and  in  the 
district  or  county  tliirty  days  next 
preceding  any  election,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  all  officers  that 
now  are  or  hereaflermay  be  elected 
by  the  people,  and  upon  all  ques- 
tions submitted  to  the  electors  at 
such  election;  provided^  that  no 
person  who  has  been  or  may  be 
convicted  of  treason  or  felony  in 
any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  unless  restore<l  to 
civil  rights;  and   no  person  who, 
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after  arriving  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years;  shall  have  voluntarily  l>orne 
arms  against  the  United  States,  or 
held  civil  or  military  office  under 
the  so-ca1le<l  Confe<lerate  States, 
or  either  of  them',  unless  an  am- 
nesty be  grantol  to  such  t)y  the 
Feileral  Government ;  and  no  idiot 
or  insane  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  an  elector.  Skc  . 
3.  For  the  purpose  of  voting,  no 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
gaine«l  or  lost  a  residence  by  rea- 
son of  his  presence  or  absence 
while  employecl  in  the  se^^•ice  of 
the  United  States,  nor  while  en- 
gaged in  the  navigation  of  the 
waters  of  the  Unitc<l  States,  or  of 
the  high  seas  ;  nor  while  a  student 
of  any  seminary*  of  leaniiiig ;  nor 
while  kept  at  any  almshouse  or 
other  asylum,  at  public  expense; 
nor  whilfe  confined  in  the  public 
prison.  Src.  3.  The  right  of  suf- 
finage  shall  lie  enjoyed  by  all  per- 
sons otherwise  entitled  to  tlie  same, 
who  may  be  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  Sutcs ; 
provided^  the  votes  so  cast  sliall  be 
made  to  apply  to  the  county  and 
to^'uship  of  which  said  voters  Mere 
bona  fide  residents  at  the  time  of 
their  enlistment;  aml^  provided 
further^  that  the  pa\  nient  of  a  poll 
tax  or  a  registration  of  such  voters 
shall  not  l>e  required  as  a  condition 
to  the  right  of  voting.  Provision 
shall  be  made  by  law  regulating 
the  manner  of  voting,  holding  elec- 
tions and  making  returns  of  such 
elections,  wherein  otlicr  provisions 
are  not  contained  in  this  Constitu- 
tion. Sec.  6.  Provision  sliall  be 
made  by  law  for  the  regi  .tratioii  of 
the  names  of  the  electors  within 
the  counties  of  which  they  may  be 
residents,  and  for  the  ascertain- 
ment, by  proper  proofs,  of  the  per- 
sons who  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
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riKlits  of  sufTragc,  as  hereby  estab- 
lishccl,  to  preserve  Uie  purity  of 
electious  and  regulate  tlie  manner 
of  holding  and  making  returns  of 
the  same  ;  and  the  legislature  shall 
have  power  to  prescribe  liy  law  any 
other  or  furtlicr  rules  or  oatlis  as 
may  be  deemeil  necessurvp  as  a  test 
of  electoral  qualifications.  Sec.  7. 
The  legislature  shall  provide  by 
law  for  tlie  payment  of  an  annual 
poll  tax  of  not  less  than  two  nor 
exccc<ling  four  dollars  from  each 
tnale  person  resident  in  the  State, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
aixty  years  (uncivilised  American 
Indians  excepted),  one-half  to  be 
applicil  for  State  and  one-half  for 
county  purposes;  and  the  legisla- 
ture may,  in  its  discretion,  make 
sucli  payntent  a  condition  to  tlie 
right  of  voting.**  The  Fourth  Ar- 
ticle declares—*'  Sec.  ao.*  The  leg- 
islature shall  not  pass  local  or  spe- 
cial laws  •  *  *  providing  for 
o|)eniug  and  conducting  elections 
of  State,  county  or  township  offi- 
cers, and  designating  tlie  places  of 
voting:  ♦  *  Sec.  27  *  *;and 
laws  shall  be  passcil,  regulating 
elections,  and  proliibiting,  under 
adequate  penalties,  all  undue  influ- 
ence thereon,  from  power,  bril^ery, 
tumult,  or  other  impn>pcr  prac- 
tice.*' At  Uie  general  election  of 
iSvSo,  the  Ki)^htccnth  .\rlicle  was 
nuiJKHl  as  follows :  **  Skctiox  1. 
The  rights  of  sulVnifjc  and  oflicc- 
hnUling  sliall  not  l>e  withheld  from 
SUV  male  citi/en  of  the  Unitctl 
Stales  by  reaison  of  bis  color  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude.'* 

[In  (V*n7<»«  V.  J/arns  (1871^  7 
Ncv.  tx4,  the  \otcs  of  electors 
wlu>se  Uiimcs  were  on  the  rc4nstr>' 
list,  but  who  had  not  Mkcu  the 
Oiith  rcquircil  bv  the  Act  of  i8t^. 
were  hold  ri>:htly  rrccivril  as  Uie 
adiUtional  oath    rc<]uiretl  by   that 


Act  impeded  or  trammeled  the 
right  of  suflrage  by  adding  new 
qualifications.  Dairies  v.  McKecby 
(1B70),  5  Id.  369,  to  tlie  same  effect. 
[The  Sciv  Hampshire  Bill  of 
Rights  forms  Part  First  of  the  State 
Constitution,  and  provides — **Art. 
1 1 .  All  elections  ought  to  be  free ; 
and  e^-ery  inhabitant  of  tlie  State, 
having  tlie  proper  qualifications, 
has  eqnal  right  to  elect  and  be 
elected  into  office.'*  The  Second 
Part  of  this  Constitution  contains 
the  following  provisions  in  relation 
to  suffrage:  "Art.  13.  All  per- 
sona qualified  to  Tote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators,  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote,  within  the  district  where 
they  dwell,  in  the  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives. Art.  28.  The  Senate 
shall  be  the  first  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  senators  shall 
be  chosen  in  the  following  manner, 
viz. :  every  male  inhabitant  of  each 
town,  and  parish  with  town  privi- 
leges, and  places  unincorporated, 
in  this  State,  of  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  upward,  excepting  pau- 
pers and  persons  excused  from 
paying  taxes  at  their  own  request, 
sliall  have  the  right,  at  the  biennial 
or  other  meetings  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  said  towns  and  parishes,  to 
be  duly  iramed  and  holden  bi- 
ennially fore\*er,  in  tlie  month  of 
Novcmlxjr,  to  vote,  in  the  town  or 
parish  wherein  he  dwells,  for  the 
senator  in  the  district  whereof  he 
is  a  memlicr.  Art.  30.  And  everj- 
person  qualified  as  the  Constitution 
provides,  sliall  be  considered  an 
inhabitant,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  and  being  elected  into  any 
office  or  place  wiUiin  this  State,  in 
the  town,  parish  and  plantation 
Mhere  he  dwelleth  and  hath  his 
home.  Art.  31.  And  the  inhabit- 
ants of  plantations  and  places  un- 
incorporated, qualified  as  this  Con- 
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•tittitioii  provi<lcs,  ulio  are  or  fihalt 
lie  rct|uirc<l  lo  assess  taxes  Ufxm 
t1ici]i>elvcs  tow  an  I  the  Kuppiirt  of 
;:ovcrniiicnt»  or  jiliaU  be  taxed 
therefor,  shall  have  the  same  privi- 
lege of  voting  for  senators,  in  the 
] plantations  and  places  wherein 
they  re»iidc,'as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  respective  towns  and  parishes 
aforesaid  have.  *  *  Art.  42. 
Tlie  governor  shall  lie  chosen  l)i- 
ennially,  in  the  month  of  Novcin- 
Ijcr,  and  the  votes  for  governor  shall 
l»e  receive*  1,  s<»Ttc<l,  counted,  certi- 
nc<l.  and  rcturncil  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  votes  for  Senators ;  *  ♦ 
Art.  60.  Tliere  shall  be  biennially 
elected  by  ballot,  five  councilors, 
for  advising  the  governor  in  the 
executive  part  of  government.  The 
freeholders  and  other  inhabitants 
in  each  county,  qualified  to  vote 
for  Senators,  shall,  some  time  in 
the  month  of  November,  give  in 
their  votes  for  one  councilor,  which 
votes  shall  be  received,  sorted, 
counted,  certified,  and  returned  to 
the  Secretary's  oflfice,  in  the  same 
manner  as  tlie  votes  of  Senators, 
to  be  by  the  Secretary  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  June." 

[In  Davis  v.  School  Distritt  of 
Ha.crhUl  (1862),  44  X.  H.  398,  the 
Court  said,  **  Where  tlie  Constitu- 
tion has  established  a  political 
right  or  privilege,  but  has  not  par- 
ticularly designated  the  manner  of 
:ts  exercise,  it  is  witliin  the  consti- 
tutionid  limits  of  tlie  legislative 
3H)wer  to  adopt  all  necessary  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  the  time  and 
mode  of  exercising  it,  which  are 
rea.<^nable  and  uniform,  and  de- 
sign e<l  to  secure  and  facilitate  the 
exercise  of  such  right  in  a  prompt, 
orderly  and  convenient  manner. 
Such  a  construction  would  afford 


no  warrant  for  such  an  exercise  of 
legislative  power  as  under  the  pre- 
tense of  regularity  should  subvert 
or  injuriously  restrain  the  right 
itself,  but  a  statute  merely  provid- 
ing a  mode  of  exercising  the  right, 
easy  and  reasonable,  and  calculated 
to  prevent  error  and  fraud,  and  se- 
cure onler,  regularity  and  unifor- 
mity in  the  conduct  of  elections, 
and  thereby  give  more  security  to 
the  right  itself,  is  not  open  to  this 
otijection.  It  is  hardly  practicable 
in  establishing  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  State  to  fix  precise  regu- 
lations for  its  application,  so  mi- 
nutely and  accurately  that  they 
shall  suffice  for  any  case  tliat  nmy 
anae,  and  therefore  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  only  settled  the 
general  principles  that  should  gov- 
ern the  right  of  suffrage,  without 
attempting  to  enact  in  detail  rules 
to  regulate  or  secure  its  exercise, 
and  that  instrument  has  fixed  the 
qualifications  of  voters,  but  has  not 
provided  what  shall  be  the  evidence 
of  such  qualifications,  or  how  or 
when  it  shall  be  furnished.  The 
great  object  of  tliese  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  is  to  extend  to 
every  citizen  of  proper  age,  with 
the  exceptions'  specified,  the  right 
of  suffrage,  so  that  each  may  have 
his  equal  voice  and  proportionate 
weight  at  the  polls.  •  •  In  con- 
struing tlie  Constitution,  where  a 
strict  adherence  to  its  letter  would 
manifestly  conflict  with  its  spirit 
and  intent,  'and  would  defeat  its 
object,  the  olyect  and  purpose  of 
the  instrument  are  to  be  regarded 
more  than  the  letter.  ♦  *  Unless 
some  uniform  rules  as  to  the  evi- 
dence of  residence  are  established 
by  the  legislature,  numerous  ques- 
tions, not  always  free  from  doubt 
and  difficulty,  are  left  to  be  deter- 
mined, as  they  may  arise,    •    *    ♦ 
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and  in  such  case  the  full,  fair  and 
effectual  exercise  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  sullrage  ini^lit  often 
be  endangered  from  the  want  of 
certainty  and  unifonntty  in  the 
rules  of  evidence  ar.d  decision.  * 
♦  Under  the  acts  in  question  no 
citizen  entitled  to  vote  Avill  onli- 
narily  be  deprived  of  the  exercise 
of  his  right,  except  by  his  own  vol- 
untary act,  and  the  acts  themselves 
are  mere  regulations  as  to  the  evi- 
dence that  the  citi/en  dwells  and 
has  his  home  in  a  particular  town, 
and  their  object  is  not  to  subvert  or 
injuriously  limit  or  restrain  the 
right  of  suffrage,  but  to  secure  it  in 
its  full  extent  to  tliose  entitled  to  it 
by  preventing  fraudulent  voting." 

[The  Second  Article  of  tlie  Con- 
stitution of  AVa^  Jersey  regulates 
the  right  of  suffrage  tlius — "  i.  Ev- 
ery male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  of  tlie  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  shall  have  been  a  resi- 
dent of  this  State  one  year,  and  of 
the  county  in  which  he  claims  to 
vote  five  months,  next  before  the 
election,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
for  all  officers  that  now  are  or  here- 
after may  be  elective  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  provided,  that  no  person  in 
the  military,  naval  or  marine  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  shall  be 
considered  a  resident  of  this  State, 
by  being  stationed  in  any  garrison , 
barrack,  or  military  or  naval  place 
or  station  within  this  State  ;  and 
no  pauper,  idiot,  insane  person,  or 
person  convicted  of  a  crime  whidi 
now  excludes  him  from  being  a 
witness,  unless  pardoned  or  re- 
stored by  law  to  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, shall  enjoy  the  right  of  an 
elector ;  and  provided  further  ^  that 
in  time  of  war,  no  elector  in  the 
actual  military  service  of  the 
State,  or  of  the  United  SUtes,  in 
the  army  or  navy  thereof,  shall  be 


deprivetl  of  his  vote  liy  reason  of 
his  al)sence  from  such  election  dis- 
trict; and  the  legislature  shall 
have  power  to  provide  tlie  maimer 
in  which,  and  the  time  and  place 
at  which,  such  aliscnt  electors  may 
vote,  nud  for  the  return  and  can- 
vass of  their  vt)tcs  in 'tlie  election 
districts  in  which  they  respectively 
resi<lc.  2.  The  legislature  may 
pass  laws  to  deprive  persons  of  the 
rij^ht  of  sufTra^re.  who  shall  Ije  con- 
victed of  bribery.'* 

[The  Territory  of  Xeit*  MtAtto 
has  no  special  provisions  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Arizoiiit,  supra,  |)age 
872. 

[The  Constitution  of  Xew  York 
l)egins  its  First  Article  by  an  un- 
usual form  of  won  Is — *'  Skction  i. 
No  member  of  this  State  shall  be 
disfranchised,  or  deprive<l  of  any 
of  the  rights  or  privileges  securetl 
to  any  citizen  thereof,  unless  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  the  judg- 
ment of  his  peers."  The  qualifi- 
cations of  electors  are  contained  in 
the  Second  Article,  embracing  this 
extraordinary  lax  provision — **Skc- 
TiON  1,  Every  male  citizen  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall 
have  been  a  citizen  for  ten  days 
and  an  inhat)itant  of  this  State  one 
year  next  preceding  an  election, 
and  for  the  last  four  months  a  resi- 
dent of  tlie  count}',  and  for  the  last 
thirty  days  a  resident  of  tlie  elec- 
tion district  in  which  he  may  offer 
his  vote,  shall  l>e  entitle<l  to  vote  at 
such  election  in  the  election  dis- 
trict of  which  he  shall  at  tlie  time 
t)e  a  resident,  and  not  elsewhere, 
for  all  officers  that  now  are  or  here- 
after may  be  elective  by  the  people » 
and  upon  all  questions  which  may 
be  submitted  to  tlie  vote  of  the 
people;  provided  that  in  time  of 
war,  no  elector  in  the  actual  mili- 
tary service  of  the  State,  or  of  the 
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United  States,  in  the  army  or  navy 
tlicrcuf,  shall  be  deprivc<l  uf  his 
vote  by  reason  of  his  alisencc  front 
such  election  district ;  and  tlie  legis- 
lature shall  have  power  to  provide 
the  manner  in  which,  and  the  time 
and  place  at  which,  such  absent 
electors  may  vote,  and  for  the  re- 
turn and  canvass  of  their  votes  in 
the  election  districts  in  which  they 
respectively  reside.  Skc.  2.  No 
person  who  shall  receive,  expect  or 
offer  to  receive,  or  pay,  offer  or 
promise  to  pay,  contribute,  offer  or 
promise  to  contribute  to  another, 
to  be  paid  or  used,  any  money  or 
other  valuable  thing  as  a  compen- 
sation or  reward  for  the  giving  or 
withholding  a  vote  at  an  election, 
or  who  shall  make  any  promise  to 
influence  tlie  giving  or  withholding 
any  such  vote,  or  who  shall  make 
or  become  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  in  any  bet  or  wager  de- 
pending upon  the  result  of  any 
election,  shall  vote  at  such  elec- 
tion ;  and  upon  challenge  for  such 
cause,  [&c.]  *  •  The  legislature, 
at  the  session  thereof  next  after  tlie 
adoption  of  this  section  [which 
went  into  effect,  January  i,  1875,] 
shall,  and  from  time  to  time  there- 
after may,  enact  laws  excluding 
from  the  right  of  suffrage  all  per- 
sons convicted  of  bribery  or  of  any 
infamous  crime.  Sec.  3.  For  tlie 
purpose  of  voting,  no  person  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  gained  or  lost  a 
residence,  by  reason  of  his  pres- 
ence or  absence,  while  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States ; 
nor  while  engaged  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  waters  of  this  State,  or 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  high 
seas;  nor  while  a  student  of  any 
seminary  of  learning;  nor  while 
kept  at  any  alms-house,  or  other 
asylum,  at  public  expense;  nor 
while  confined  in  any  public  prison. 


Sec.  4.  Laws  shall  be  made  for 
asccrtiiiniug  by  proper  proofs,  the 
citixciis  who  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  right  of  suffrage  hereby  estab- 
lished .  * '  By  tlie  eighteenth  section 
of  the  Third  Article,  *'the  legis- 
lature shall  not  pass  a  private  or 
local  bill"  for  "The  opening  and 
conducting  of  elections  or  desig- 
nating places  of  voting." 

[In  The  People  ex  reL  Frost  et 
a/,  V.  ^VsoH  (1875),  62  N.  Y.  186, 
the  Court  held  that  the  sixth  sec- 
tion of  the  registry  act  of  1873  waa 
only  to  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  inspectors  from  receiving  the 
votes  of  persons  not  registered  prior 
to  the  election  saying  *'  The  prohi- 
bition was  designed  to  prevent  un- 
registered voters  from  taking  part 
in  the  election,  and  to  compel  reg- 
istration to  be  made  before  the  day 
of  election,  and  not  to  make  the 
right  to  vote  of  persons  whose  names 
are  on  the  list  prior  to  the  election 
to  depend  upon  the  fact  of  the  in- 
spectors having  observed  all  the 
minute  directions  of  the  act  in  pre- 
paring the  register." 

[The  Constitution  oi  North  Caro- 
lina declares  in  its  First  Article, 
among  its  special  enumeration  of 
rights,  that— "Sec.  10.  All  elec- 
tions ought  to  be  free.  Sec.  32. 
As  political  rights  and  privileges 
are  not  dependent  upon,  or  modi- 
fied by  property,  therefore  no 
property  qualifications  ought  to 
affect  the  right  to  vote  or  hold 
office. '  *  The  Sixth  Article  trcate  of 
suffrage  in  these  sections — "Sec. 
I.  Every  male  person  bom  in  the 
United  States,  and  every  male  per- 
son who  has  been  naturalized, 
twenty-one  years  old  or  upward, 
who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State 
twelve  months  next  preceding  the 
election,  and  ninety  days  in  the 
county  in  which  he  offers  to  vote. 
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shall  be  deemed  an  elector.  Bat 
no  person,  who,  upon  conviction 
or  confession  in  open  Court,  shall 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  or 
any  other  crime,  iniamous  by  the 
laws  of  this  State,  and  hereafter 
committed,  shall  be  deemed  an 
elector,  unless  such  person  shall  be 
restored  to  the  rights  of  citiienship 
in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law. 
Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  provide,  hx>m 
time  to  time,  for  the  registration 
of  all  electors ;  and  no  person  shall 
be  allowed  to  vote  without  regis- 
tration, or  to  register,  without  first 
taking  an  oath  or  affirmation  to 
support  and  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
North  Carolina  not  inconsistent 
therewith." 

[In  McDoweU  v.  Rutherford  Ry, 
Construction  Co.  et  als.  (1887),  96 
N.  C.  514,  in  passing  upon  the  pro- 
visioB  in  the  Constitution  (Article 
VI,  sections  one  and  two)  regard- 
ing registntjoa  of  voters,  the 
Court  says:  "  An  caaeuttal  requisite 
of  a  qualified  elector— voter— is, 
that  he  shall  be  registered  9b  such. 

*  *  The  obvious  purpose  of  this 
provision  [Article  VI,  sections  one 
and  two]  is  to  ascertain  who  arc 
entitled  to  vote,  and  to  facilitate 
the  exercise  of  the  elective 'fran- 
chise hy  citizens  so  entitled,  and  to 
prevent  unlawful  voting,  fraud  and 
confusion  in  all  elections  by  the 
people.  A  la^'ful  registered  elec- 
tor, and  only  he,  is  a  qualified 
voter  in  tlie  sense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and,  also  in  the  sense  of  all 
statutes,  nothing  to  the  contrary 
appearing.  Who  were  the  quali- 
fied voters  at  a  particular  election, 
were  those  and  only  those,  who 
were  then  lawfully  registered.    * 

*  We  may  add  in  this  connection. 


that  while  the  registration  of  elee- 
ton  is  thus  essential  and  very  im- 
portant, opportunity  must  be  of- 
fered to  all  persons  eligible  to  be- 
come qualified  voters,  to  register 
as  such,  next  before  each  eledioa, 
as  prescribed  by  law.  The  law  en- 
courages electors  to  vote,  and  it 
provides  and  intends  that  each  per- 
son eligible  shall  have  opportunity 
to  qualify  himself  to  that  end,  be- 
fore an  approaching  election.  And 
if  such  opportunity  shall  be  with- 
held or  denied,  on  purpose,  by  ac- 
cident, or  by  inadvertence,  such 
denial  would  vitiate  and  render 
void  the  election,  certainly  if  such 
denial  shoold  materially  afiect  the 
result.  To  the  same  effect,  Ptrry 
V.  IVhitaker  (1874),  71  Id.  475; 
Van  Bokketan  v.  Gnro^oy  (1875), 
73  Id.  198 ;  Smith  etai.  v.  The  Ciij 
of  Wilmington  et  at.  (1887),  98  Id. 

343- 

[The  Constitution  of  North  Dm- 
kota^  adopted  in  1889  on  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State,  r^nlates  the 
Elective  Franchise  in  Article  V  ao 
that—* '  Sbc.  131.  Every  male  per^ 
son  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeata 
or  upwards,  belonging  to  either  of 
the  following  classes,  who  shall 
have  resided  in  the  State  one  year, 
m  the  county  six  months,  and  in  the 
precinct  ninety  days  next  preced- 
ing any  election,  shall  f>e  deemed  a 
qualified  elector  at  such  election: 
First,  Citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Second,  Persons  of  foreign 
l)irth  who  shall  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens,  one 
year  and  not  more  than  six  3*ean 
prior  to  such  election,  conformably 
to  the  naturalization  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Tliird.  Civilized 
persons  of  Indian  descent  who  shall 
have  severed  their  tribal  relations 
two  years  next  preceding  such  elec- 
tion.   Sec.  125.    No  elector  shall 
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be  (leemecl  to  have  last  his  resi- 
dence in  this  State  by  reason  of  his 
absence  on  business  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  tliis  State,  or  in  the 
military  or  nai-al  service  of  the 
United  States.  Skc.  126.  No  sol- 
dier, sailor,  seaman  or  marine  in 
the  aniiy  or  navy  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  deemed  a  resident 
of  this  State  in  consequence  of  his 
lieing  stationc«l  therein.  Sbc.  137. 
No  person  who  is  under  guanlian- 
ship,  nou  compos  uuntis  or  insane, 
shall  be  qualified  to  vote  at  any 
election,  nor  shall  any  person  con- 
victed of  treason  or  .felony,  unless 
restored  to  civil  rij^hls.** 

[The  Constitution  of  Ohio,  in  its 
Fifth  Article,  declares  that—**  Sec- 
tion I.  Every  white  male  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  age  of 
twenty -one  years,  who  shall  have 
been  a  resident  of  tlie  State  one 
year  next  preceding  the  elect- 
ion, and  of  the  county,  township, 
or  ward  in  which  he  resides,  such 
time  as  may  be  provided  by  law, 
shall  have  the  qualifications  of  an 
elector  and  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
all  elections.  Sec.  4.  The  general 
assembly  shall  have  power  to  ex- 
clude from  the  privileges  of  voting, 
or  of  being  eligible  to  office,  any 
person  convicted  of  bribery,  per- 
jury, or  other  infamous  crime. 
Sec.  5.  No  person  in  tlic  military, 
naval,  or  marine  8er\'ice  of  tlie 
United  States,  shall,  by  being  sta- 
tioned in  any  garrison,  or  military 
or  naval  station,  within  the  State, 
Ije  considered  a  resident  of  this 
State.  Sec.  6.  No  idiot  or  insane 
person  shaU  be  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  an  elector." 

[In  Monroe  v.  Collins  (1867),  17 
Ohio  St.  665,  it  is  said,  **  What  the 
legislature  cannot  do  directly,  it 
cannot  do  by  indirection.  If  it  has 
no  power  expressly  to  deny  or  take 


away  the  right,  it  has  none  to  de- 
fine it  away  or  unreasonably  to 
•bridge  or  impede  its  enjoyment  by 
laws  professing  to  l)e  merely  reme- 
dial. The  power  of  the  legislature 
in  such  cases  is  limited  to  laws 
regulating  the  enjoyment  of  the 
right,  by  facilitating  its  lawful  ex- 
ercise and  preventing  its  abnae. 
All  reasonable  latitude  should  be 
allowed  the  legislature  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  of  regulation, 
and  e\'ery  reasonable  intendment 
in  fovor  of  the  constitntionality  of 
laws  enacted  for  that  purpose, 
should  be  made  by  the  courts. 
Such  laws  are  not  to  be  held  un- 
constitutional unless  clearly  to, 
and  if  they  will  at  all  bear  a  con- 
struction which  makes  them  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution,  they 
are  to  receive  that  construction, 
and  so  to  be  upheld.  The  true  line 
between  laws  which  take  away  or 
abridge  the  right  of  suffirage,  and 
thoae  which  may  lawfully  be  en- 
acted to  regulate  its  exercise,  is 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  in  Capen  t.  Foxier 
\supra\  *  *  that  laws  of  the 
latter  description  must  be  reason- 
able^ uniform  and  impariial^  and 
must  be  calculated  to/acUitate  and 
secure  rather  than  to  subvert  or 
impede  the  exercise  of  the  right  to 
vote. ' '  This  ruling  of  the  Court  is 
substantially  followed  and  ap- 
proved of  in  The  State  ex  reL  v. 
Constanline  (18S4),  4a  Ohio  St.  437. 
In  the  subsequent  case  of  Daggett 
V.  Hudson  (1885),  43  Id.  548,  the 
Court  passed  upon  the  validity  of 
the  Act  of  May  4,  1885,  requiring 
the  registration  of  voters  in  Cincin- 
nati and  Cleveland,  in  all  cases  as 
a  condition  to  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  only  allowing  seven  days  in 
the  year  in  which  to  register  and 
correct  the  registration,  and  mak- 
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titlc<l  to  vote  after  rcsi<ling  in  the 
State  six  months :  Provided,  that 
white  freemen,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two  years, 
and  having  resided  in  the  State  one 
year  and  in  the  election  district 
ten  days  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote,  although  they  shall 
not  have  paid  taxes].** 

[The  same  Article  continues — 
*•  Sec.  4.  All  eletions  by  the  citi- 
zens shall  be  by  ballot.  Every  bal- 
lot voted  shall  be  numbered  in  tlie 
order  in  which  it  shall  be  received, 
and  the  nunil)er  recorded  by  the 
election  officers  on  the  list  of 
voters,  opposite  the  name  of  the 
elector  who  presents  tlie  ballot. 
Any  elector  may  write  his  name 
upon  his  ticket  or  cause  the  same 
to  be  written  thereon  and  attested 
by  a  citizen  of  the  district.  The 
election  officers  shall  be  SMrom  or 
affirmed  not  to  disclose  how  any 
elector  shall  have  voted  unless  re- 
quired to  do  so  as  witnesses  in  a 
judicial  proceeding.  Sec.  6.  When- 
ever any  of  the  qualified  electors 
of  this  Commonwealth  shall  be  in 
actual  military  service,  under  a 
requisition  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  by  the  author- 
ity of  this  Commonwealth,  such 
electors  may  exercise  the  right  of 
suffrage  in  all  elections  by  the  citi- 
zens, under  such  regulations  as  are 
or  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  as 
fully  as  if  they  were  present  at 
their  usual  places  of  election .  Sec. 
7.  All  laws  regulating  the  holding 
of  elections  by  the  citizens  or  for 
the  registration  of  electors  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  State,  but 
no  elector  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  voting  by  reason  of  his 
name  not  bei ng  registered.  Sec  .  8. 
Any  person  who  shall  give,  or 
promise  or  offer  to  give,  to  an  elec- 


tor, any  money,  reward  or  other 
valuable  consideration  for  his  vote 
at  an  election,  or  for  withholding 
the  same,  or  who  shall  give  or 
promise  to  give  such  considcratiuii 
to  any  other  person  or  party  for 
such  elector's  vote  or  for  the  with- 
holding thereof,  and  any  elector 
who  shall  receive  or  a«n^>c  to  re- 
ceive, for  hini.self  or  for  another, 
any  money,  reward  or  other  valu- 
able consideration  for  his  vote  at 
an  election,  or  for  withholding  tlic 
same,  shall  thereby  forfeit  the  riglit 
to  vote  at  such  election,  and  any 
elector  whose  right  to  vote  shall  tic 
challenged  for  such  cause  tx^fo^c 
the  election  officers,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  swear  or  affirm  that  the 
matter  of  the  challenge  is  nntnie 
before  his  vote  shall  be  receivctl. 
Skc.  9.  *  *  ;  and  any  peraon  con- 
victed of  wilful  violation  of  the 
election  laws  shall,  in  addition  to 
any  penalties  provided  by  law,  l)e 
deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
absolutely  for  the  term  of  four 
years.  Sec.  13.  For  the  purpose 
of  voting  no  person  shall  l>e  deemcil 
to  have  gained  a  residence  by  rea- 
son of  his  presence,  or  lost  it  by 
reason  of  his  absence,  while  em- 
ployed in  Uie  service,  either  civil 
or  military,  of  this  State,  or  of  the 
United  States,  nor  while  engaged 
in  the  na\ngation  of  the  waters  of 
the  Sute  or  of  the  United  States, 
or  on  the  high  seas,  nor  while  a 
student  of  any  institution  of  learn- 
ing, nor  while  kept  in  any  poor- 
house  or  other  asylum  at  public 
expense,  nor  while  confined  in 
public  prison.'* 

[Under  tlie  Constitution  of  1838, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylva- 
nia held  a  registry  law  to  be  in- 
valid, because  no  Constitutional 
qualification  of  a  voter  could  be 
abridged,  added  to  or  altered  by 
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pn  ly^i/e  V.  Commisstofters  of 
MnUnamak  Connty  (1886).  13  Or. 
317,  the  qncstion  as  to  the  consti- 
tntionality  of  tlie  registry  act  was 
raised,  the  Conrt  declariag  such  act 
ipso  facto  void,  Waldo,  C.  J. ,  say- 
ing, '*The  right  to  vote  under  the 
Constitution  is  a  vested  constitu- 
tional right  '  >\lien  I  say  a  right 
is  vested,  I  mean  that  he  has  the 
power  to  do  certain  actions,  or  to 
pofiseas  certain  things,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  land/  If  the  right 
be  vested  by  tlie  Constitution,  it 
denotes  a  right  that  cannot  under 
the  Constitution,  be  taken  away. 
It  would  seem  that  every  case,  from 
Ca^en  v.  Foster  \supra^  down, 
which  has  sustained  against  similar 
objections  the  constitutionality  of  a 
registry  law  which  requires  previ- 
ous registry  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
right  to  vote,  has  taken  it  for 
granted  that  such  laws  were  mere 
rules  of  procedure.  *  *  When 
the  right  is  secufed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, snch  laws,  having  merely  a 
legislative  sanction  are  void.  *  * 
Under  this  Act,  he  who  goes  to  the 
polls  on  election  day  poasessing 
every  constitutional  qualification, 
may  find  that  the  legislature  has 
stepped  in  between  him  and  the 
Constitution.  He  finds  his  vote 
denied  because  he  has  not  done 
something  which  the  legislature 
has  required  him  to  do.  He  dis- 
covers that  he  is  not  a  qualified 
elector,  and  yet  he  is  told  that  his 
omission  to  do  the  act  which  had 
effect  to  disqualify  him,  is  not 
itself  a  disqualification ;  or  if  he 
have  peiformed  the  act,  that  his 
performance  does  not  constitute  a 
qualification.  This  will  not  square 
with  the  logic  of  fiicts.  This  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  substan- 
tive and  what  is  modal  is  con- 
founded.    He  who  has  a  right  to 


something  to-morrow  can  never  be 
secure  of  his  right  until  to-morrow 
comes.  If  this  can  n^sult,  then  the 
Constitution  does  not  mean  what  it 
says.  * '  This  opin ion  was  concurred 
in  by  Lord,  J.,  and  dissented  from 
by  Thayer,  J. 

The  Constitution  of  Pennsylva- 
nia^ proclaimed  January  7,  1874, 
differed  from  the  Constitution  of 
1838  in  the  omission  of  the  follow- 
ing bracketted  words  and  the  in- 
sertion of  those  in  italics:  ArTici«s 
[III],  Vni.  [Of]  Suffrage  and 
Blections.  *  Section  i.  [In  elec- 
tions by  the  citizens,]  Every  [white 
fireeman]  male  citizen  [of  the  age 
of]  twenty-one  years  of  age,  pos- 
sessing the  following  qualifica- 
tions, shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all 
elections:  First. -—He  shall  have 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
at  least  one  month.  Second.— He 
shall  have  [having]  resided  in  [the] 
this  State  one  year  {or  if  having 
previously  been  a  qualified  elector 
or  native  born  citizen  of  the  State, 
he  shall  have  removed  therefrom 
and  returned,  then  six  months), 
immediately  preceding  the  election. 
Third.—He  shall  have  resided  in 
the  election  district  where  he  [of- 
fers] shall  offer  to  vote  [ten  days] 
at  least  two  months  immediately 
preceding  the  election.  Fourth, — 
Iftwenly-two  years  of  age  or  up- 
wards^ he  shall  have  paid  [and] 
within  two  years  [paid]  a  State  or 
county  tax,  which  shall  have  been 
assessed  at  least  [ten  days]  tu>o 
months  and  paid  at  least  one  month 
before  the  election  [shall  enjoy  the 
rights  of  an  elector.  But  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  a  qualified  voter  of 
this  State,  and  removed  therefix>m 
and  returned,  and  who  shall  have 
resided  in  the  election  district  and 
paid  taxes  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  en- 
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an  elector  whose  name  is  not  on 
the  list  of  registered  TOters,  to  pro- 
duce the  required  affidavits  at  the 
time  he  offers  to  vote,  and  that  the 
election  officers  have  no  power  to 
waive  the  production  of  the  essen- 
tial proofii.  *  *  The  Constitu- 
tion contemplates  that  the  electors 
shall  be  ascertained  previous  to  the 
receiving  of  their  votes,  not  that 
all  men,  qualified  and  unqualified, 
may  cast  tHeir  ballots,  and  the  legal 
be  separated  from  the  illegal,  after 
the  election :  *'  Trunksy,  J.,  In  re 
EUctian  o/McDonough  (1884),  105 
Pa,  488,  495. 

[By  the  Third  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Pennsylvania — **  Sec.  7. 
The  General  Assembly  shall  not 
pass  any  local  or  special  law  *  * 
for  the  opening  and  conducting  of 
elections,  or  fixing  or  changing  the 
place  of  voting ;    *    *" 

In  Rhode  Island^  a  registry  law 
was  upheld,  although  no  proof 
could  be  made  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, so  as  to  entitle  the  elector  to 
vote.  The  law,  however,  allowed 
him'to  apply  for  registration,  up  to 
within  a  few  days  of  the  day  of  elec- 
tion ;  and  especial  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  this  &ct :  In  re  The  PoU- 
ing  Lists  (1881),  13  R.  I.  729; 
Ward  V.  Joslin  decided  Dec.  10, 
1889,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
SUte.  [The  first  of  these  cita- 
tions was  an  opinion,  at  the  request 
of  the  Legislature,  based  upon  the 
following  Sections  of  Article  Sec- 
ond of  the  Constitution  of  1842 — 
"Section  I.  Every  male  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  who  has  had  his 
residence  and  home  in  this  State 
for  one  year,  and  in  the  town  or 
city,  in  which  he  may  claim  a  right 
to  vote,  six  months,  next  preced- 
ing the  time  of  voting,  and  who  is 
really  and  truly  possessed  in  his 


own  right  of  real  estate  in  such 
town  or  city  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  four  dollais, 
over  and  above  all  incumbrances, 
or  which  shall  rent  for  seven  dol- 
lars per  annum  over  and  above  any 
rent  reserved  or  the  interest  of  any 
incumbrances  thereon,  being  an 
estate  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  for 
the  life  of  any  penson,  or  an  estate 
in  reversion  or  remainder,  which 
qualifies  no  other  person  to  vote, 
the  conveyance  of  which  estate,  if 
by  deed,  shall  have  l)ecn  rccoriled 
at  least  ninety  da>'s;  shall  there- 
after have  right  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  all  civil  officers  and  on  all 
questions  in  all  legal  town  or  ward 
meetings  so  long  as  he  continues 
so  qualified.  And  if  any  person 
hereinbefore  described  shall  own 
any  such  estate  within  tliis  State 
out  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  he 
resides,  he  shall  have  a  right  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  all  genenl 
officers  and  members  of  the  general 
assembly  in  the  town  or  city  in 
which  he  shall  have  had  his  resi- 
dence and  home  for  the  term  of  six 
months  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, upon  producing  a  certificate 
fix>m  the  clerk  of  the  town  or  city 
in  which  his  estate  lies,  bearing 
date  within  ten  days  of  tlie  time  of 
his  voting,  setting  forth  that  such 
person  has  a  sufficient  estate 
therein  to  qualify  him  as  a  voter; 
and  that  the  deed,  if  any,  has  been 
recorded  ninety  days."  [This  Sec- 
tion was  amended  in  1864,  by  pro- 
viding for  voting  by  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States.] 

**Sbc.  6.  The  general  assembly 
shall  have  full  power  to  provide  for 
a  registry  of  voters,  to  prescribe  the 
manlier  of  conducting  the  elections, 
the  form  of  certificates,  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  to  be  required  Im 
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case  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  right  of 
any  perion  to  vote,  and  generally 
to  enact  all  laws  necessary  to  carry 
this  article  into  effect,  and  to  pre- 
vent abuse,  connption,  and  fraud  in 
voting.  •• 

[The  Second  Section  of  tlic  same 
article  has  been  ameniled  by  Chap- 
ter 672  of  the  Laws  of  1888,  by  add- 
ing to  the  Amendments,  Article 
VII— the  wofds  inserted  being  in 
italics  and  those  omitted  (except 
the  temporary  clause)  being  brack- 
ettwl— "Secmom  I.  Every  male 
[native]  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
yeani,  who  has  had  [the  residence 
herein  required — i.  e.,]  his  resi- 
dence and  home  in  this  State  for 
two  years,  and  in  the  town  or  city 
in  which  he  may  offer  to  vote,  six 
months  next  preceding  the  time  of 
kis  voting,  and  whose  name  shall  be 
registered  in  the  town  or  city  where 
he  resides,  on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  December  in  the  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  time  of  his  voting,  [and 
who  shall  show  by  legal  proof  that 
he  has  for  and  within  the  year  next 
preceding  the  time  he  shall  offer  to 
vote,  paid  a  tax  or  taxes  assessed 
against  him  in  any  town  or  city  in 
this  State  to  the  amount  of  one  dol- 
lar, or  that  he  has  been  enrolled  in 
a  military  company  in  this  State, 
t)een  equipped  and  done  duty 
therein,  according  to  law,  and  at 
least  for  one  day  during  such  year,] 
shall  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  all  civil  officers  and  on 
all  questions  in  all  legally  organ- 
ized town  or  wanl  meetings :  P^o- 
videdy  That  no  person  shall  at  any 
time  be  allowed  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  city  council  of  [the  city 
of  Providence]  any  ciiy^  or  upon 
any  proposition  to  impose  a  tax,  or 
for  the  expenditure  of  money  in 
any  town  or  city,  unless  he  shall, 


within  the  year  next  preceding, 
luive  paid  a  tax  assessed  upon  his 
property  therein,  valued  at  least  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty  four  dol- 
lara." 

[In  South  Carolina^  the  Court 
held  in  State  ex  ret.  Stock  et  ats.  v. 
Scknierle  (1852),  5  Rich.  (S.  C.) 
that  a  registration  made  on  a  Son- 
day  was  valid  and  in  time.  In  this 
Sute,  the  First  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitntion  is  a  Declaration  of  Rights, 
containing— *  'Sbction  31.  All  elec- 
tions shall  be  free  and  open,  and 
every  inhabitant  of  this  Common- 
wealth, possessing  the  qnalifica- 
tions  provided  for  in  this  Constitu- 
tion, shall  have  an  equal  right  to 
elect  officers  and  be  elected  to  fill 
public  office.  Section  33.  The 
right  of  auffiage  shall  be  protected 
by  laws  regulating  elections,  and 
prohibiting  under  adeqtmte  penal- 
ties, all  undue  influences  from 
power,  bribery,  tumult  or  improper 
conduct.  Section  34.  Repreaen- 
tation  shall  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  population,'  and  no  person 
in  this  State  shall  be  disfiranchised 
dr  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or 
privileges  now  enjoyed,  except  by 
the  law  of  the  land  or  the  judg- 
ment of  his  peers.**  The  Eighth 
Article  treato  of  the  Rights  of  Snf- 
fhige—*' Section  2.  Every  male 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards,  nut  laboring  under  the 
disabilities  named  in  this  Constitu- 
tion, without  distinction  of  race, 
color,  or  former  condition,  who 
shall  be  a  resident  of  this  State 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
this  Constitution,  or  who  shall 
thereafter  reside  in  tliis  State  one 
year,  and  in  the  County  in  which 
he  offers  to  vote,  sixty  days  next 
preceding  any  election,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  all  officers  that 
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arc  now  or  hereafter  may  be  elected 
by  the  people,  and  upon  all  ques- 
tions submitted  to  the  electors  at 
any  elections:  Provided^  That  no 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  TOte  or 
hold  office,  who  is  now  or  hereafter 
may  be  disqualified  therefor  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
until  such  disqualification  shall  be 
removed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  Provided  further. 
That  no  person,  while  kept  in 
alms-house,  or  asylum,  or  of  un- 
sound mind,  or  confined  in  any 
public  prison,  shall  be  allowed  to 
vote  or  hold  office.  Section  3. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  provide  from  time  to 
time  for  the  registration  of  all 
electors.  Section  4.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  voting,  no  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  lost  his  residence 
by  reason  of  absence  while  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  United 
S^tes,  nor  while  engaged  upon  the 
vaters  of  this  State  or  the  United 
^•tates,  or  of  the  high  seas,  nor 
%vhile  temporarily  absent  from  the 
State.  Section  5.  No  soldier, 
s;eamBn,  or  marine  in  the  army  or 
navy  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
deemed  a  resident  of  this  State  iu 
consequence  of  having  been  sta- 
tioned therein.  Section  8.  The 
General  Assembly  shall  never  pass 
a  law  that  will  deprive  any  of  the 
citizens  of  this  State  of  the  right 
of  suffrage,  except  for  treason, 
murder,  robljery,  or  dueling, where- 
of the  person  shall  have  been  duly 
tried  and  convicted.  Section  12. 
No  person  shall  be  disfranchised 
for  felony  or  other  crimes  com- 
mitted while  such  person  was  a 
slave.'* 

[The  Constitution  of  South  Da- 
kota,  adopted  on  the  admission  ot 
the  State,  provides  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  contained  in  its  Sixth  Arti- 


cle, that  — ••Sec.  19.  Elections 
shall  be  free  and  equal,  and  no 
power,  civil  or  military,  shall  at 
any  time  interfere  to  prevent  the 
free  exercise  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. Soldiers  in  time  of  war  may 
vote  at  their  post  of  daty,  in  or  out 
of  the  State,  under  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  legislature.*' 
And  in  the  Seventh  Article,  on 
Elections  and  Rights  of  Sufirage,— 
••  Section  i.  Every  male  person 
[a]  resident  of  this  State,  who  shall 
be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
and  upwards,  not  otherwise  dis- 
qualified, belonging  to  either  of 
the  following  classes,  who  shall  be 
a  qualified  elector  under  the  laws 
of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  at  tlic 
date  of  the  ratification  of  this  Con- 
stitution by  the  people,  or  who 
shall  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  one  year,  in  the  State  six 
months,  in  the  county  thirty  days, 
and  in  the  election  precinct  where 
he  offers  to  vote,  ten  days  next  pre- 
ceding any  election,  shall  be 
deemed  a  qualified  elector  at  such 
election:  First:  Citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Second:  Persons  of 
foreign  birth  who  shall  have  de- 
clared tlieir  intention  to  become 
citizens,  conformably  to  the  laws 
of  tlic  United  States  upon  tlie  sah- 
ject  of  naturalization.'*  Sections 
6,  7  and  8  are  literally  the  same  as 
Sections  125,  126  and  127  of  the 
Constitution  of  North  Dakota,  su- 
pra. 

[The  Declaration  of  Rights  in 
the  First  Article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Tennessee  declares — "  Sec- 
tion 5.  That  elections  shall  be  free 
and  equal,and  the  rightof  suffirBge,as 
hereinafter  declared,  shall  never  be 
denied  to  any  person  entitled  there- 
to, except  upon  a  conviction  by  a 
jury,  of  some  infamous  crime  pre- 
viously ascertained  and  declared  by 
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law,  and  judgment  thereon  by  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction."  The 
Right  of  Suffrage  is  definetl  in  the 
Fourth  Article—  *  *  Section  1 .  Ev- 
ery male  person  of  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years,  being  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  resident  of  this 
State  for  twelve  months,  and  of  the 
county  wherein  he  may  offer  his 
vote  for  six  months  next  preced- 
ing the  day  of  election,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  members  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  other  civil 
officers  for  the  county  or  district  in 
which  he  resides ;  and  there  shall 
be  no  qualification  attached  to  the 
right  ot  suffrage,  except  that  each 
voter  shall  give  to  the  judges  of 
election,  when  he  offers  to  vote, 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has 
paid  the  poll  taxes  assessed  against 
him  for  such  preceding  period  as 
the  Legislature  shall  prescribe,  and 
at  such  times  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law,  without  which  his  vote 
cannot  be  received.  And  all  male 
citizens  of  the  State  shall  be  subject 
to  the  payment  of  poll  taxes  and 
the  performance  of  military  duty 
within  such  ages  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law.  The  General  As- 
sembly shall  have  power  to  enact 
laws  requiring  voters  to  vote  in  the 
election  precincts  in  which  they 
may  reside,  and  laws  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  elections  and  the  purity 
of  tlie  ballot-box.  Shc.  2.  Laws 
may  be  passed,  excluding  from  the 
right  of  suffrage,  persons  who  may 
be  convicted  of  infamous  crimes.*' 
[In  Ridley  v.  Skerhrook  (1866), 
3  Cold.  (Tenn.)  569,  where  the  reg- 
ister had  refused  to  enter  on  the 
register,  the  name  of  the  complain- 
ant, who  had  been  convicted  of 
certain  offences,  but  had  received  a 
full  pardon,  the  Court  said,  *'The 
elective  franchise  is  not  an  inalien- 
able right  or  privilege,  but  a  politi- 


cal right,  conferred,  limited  or 
withheld  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
people,  acting  in  their  sovereign 
capacity.  Bach  State  may  define 
it  in  its  own  Constitution,  or  em- 
power its  Legislature  to  do  so. 
The  right  once  granted  may  be 
taken  away  by  the  exercise  of  sov- 
ereign power  or  forfeited  for  crime, 
under  the  laws  of  the  State ;  and  if 
taken  away  by  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  State,  (as  by  an  alteration  in 
the  Constitution)  no  vested  right  is 
violated,  or  bill  of  attainder  passed, 
or  act  of  pains  and  penalties,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  ♦  ♦  A  political 
right  *  *  is  a  political  privilege 
or  grant,  that  may  be  extended  or 
recalled,  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
power."  The  Court  held  that 
though  he  had  a  right  to  vote 
under  the  Constitution  of  1834,  the 
Legislature  having  changed  Article 
IV,  section  one  of  the  Constitution, 
he  could  not  claim  the  right  to 
register  as  a  voter,  unless  lie 
brought  himself  within  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act,  which  was  valid 
and  binding. 

prhe  First  Article  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  Texas  contains  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  including— **  Sbc.  19.  No 
citizen  of  this  State  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  property, 
privileges  or  immunities,  or  in  any 
manner  disfranchisefl,  except  by 
the  due  course  of  law  of  the  land." 
The  Thinl  Article  provides—**  Sec. 
56.  The  Legislature  shall  not,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Constitution,  pass  any  local  or  spe- 
cial law,  authorizing:  *  *  For 
the  opening  and  conducting  elec- 
tions, or  fixing  or  changing  the 
places  of  voting;  *  ♦'*  Suf- 
frage is  regulated  in  the  Sixth  Arti- 
cle— •*vSection  I.— The  following 
classes  of  persons  shall  not  be  al- 
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kmed  to  vote  in  this  State,  to  wit : 
Fint — PenoBS  under  twentyK>ne 
yean  of  age.  Second — ^Idiots  and 
Innatica.  Third—All  paupers  sup- 
ported by  any  county.  Fourth — 
All  persons  convicted  of  any  felony, 
subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the 
Legislature  may  make.  Fifth— All 
soldiers,  marines  and  seamen,  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  army 
or  navy  of  the  United  States.  Sbc. 
2. — Bvery  male  person  su^ect  to 
none  of  the  foregoing  disqualifica- 
tions, who  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  who 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  have  resided 
in  this  State  one  year  next  preced- 
ing an  election,  and  the  last  six 
months  within  the  district  or 
county  in  which  he  offers  to  vote, 
■hall  be  deemed  a  qualified  elector ; 
and  every  male  person  of  foreign 
birth,  subject  to  none  of  the  fore- 
going disqualifications,  who,  at  any 
time  before  an  election,  shall  have 
declared  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  federal  naturali- 
zation laws,  and  shall  have  resided 
in  this  State  one  year  next  preced- 
ing such  election,  and  the  last  six 
months  in  the  county  in  which  he 
offers  to  vote,  shall  also  be  deemed 
a  qualified  elector ;  and  all  electors 
shall  vote  in  the  election  precinct 
of  their  residence ;  provided^  that 
electors  living  in  any  unorganized 
county,  may  vote  at  any  election 
precinct  in  the  county  to  which 
such  county  is  attached,  for  judicial 
purposes.  Sbc.  3. — ^All  qualified 
electors  of  the  State,  as  herein  de- 
scribed, who  shall  have  resided  for 
six  mcmths  immediately  preceding 
an  election  within  the  limits  of  any 
city  or  corporate  town,  shall  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  mayor  and  all 
other  elective  officers;  but  in  all 


elections  to  determine  expenditure 
of  money  or  assumption  of  debt, 
only  those  shall  be  qualified  to  vote 
who  pay  taxes  on  property  in  said 
city  or  incorporated  town ;  pro- 
vided^ that  no  poll  tax  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  thus  incurred  shall 
be  levied  upon  the  persons  de- 
barred from  voting  in  relation 
thereto.  Ssc.  4. — In  all  elections 
by  the  people,  the  vote  shall  be  by 
ballot,  and  the'  Legislature  shall 
provide  for  the  numbering  of 
tickets,  and  make  such  other  rq^- 
lations  as  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
tect and  punish  firaud  and  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  ballot-box ;  hut 
no  law  shall  ever  be  enacted,  re- 
quiring a  registration  of  the  voters 
of  this  State."  Among  the  Gen- 
eral Provisions  in  the  Sixteenth 
Article,  are— ••Sec.  2.— Laws  shall 
be  made  to  exdnde  from  office, 
serving  on  juries,  and  from  the 
right  of  suffrage,  those  who  may 
have  been  or  shall  hereafter  Ije 
convicted  of  bribery,  perjury, 
forgery,  or  other  high  crimes.  Tltc 
privilege  of  free  snfihige  shall  Ije 
protected  by  laws  regulating  elec- 
tions, and  prohibiting,  under  ade- 
quate penalties,  all  undue  influence 
therein  from  power,  bribery,  tu- 
mult, or  other  improper  practice. 
Sec.  4.— Any  citizen  of  this  State 
who  shall,  after  the  adoption  of 
this  Constitution,  fight  a  duel  with 
deadly  weapons,  or  send  or  accept 
a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  with 
deadly  weapons,  cither  within  Mti\» 
State  or  out  of  it,  or  who  shall  act 
as  second,  or  knowingly  assist,  in 
any  manner,  those  thus  ofiending 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
suffrage,  or  of  holding  any  office 
of  trust  or  profit  under  this  State. 
Sec.  9. — Absence  on  business  of 
the  SUte,  or  of  the  United  States, 
shall  not  forfeit  a  residence  once 
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obcaincd,  so  as  to  deprive  anyone 
of  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  of  being 
elected  or  a|>pointed  to  any  office 
under  the  exceptions  contained  in 
this  Constitution.'* 

[The  Territon*  of  ( lak  was  made 
the  subject  of  the  following  special 
prorisiona  in  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1887  (24  Stat,  at  Large  639)— 
*'  Sec.  30.  That  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  female  to  vote  at 
any  election  hereafter  held  in  the 
Territory  of  Utah  for  any  public 
porpoac  whatever,  and  no  such 
vote  ahall  be  received  or  counted 
or  given  efiect  in  any  manner 
whatever;  and  any  and  every  act 
<tf  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
TeniUny  of  Utah,  providing  for 
or  allowing  the  registration  or 
voting  by  females  is  hereby  an- 
nulled. Sbc.  31.  That  all  laws  of 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  which  provide 
for  numbering  or  identifying  the 
votes  of  the  electors  at  any  election 
in  said  Territory,  are  hereby  dis- 
approved and  annulled;  but  the 
foregoing  provision  shall  not  pre- 
elude  the  lawfol  registration  of 
voters,  or  any  other  provisions  for 
securing  fair  electiona,  which  do 
not  involve  the  disclosure  of  the 
candidates  for  whom  any  particular 
elector  shall  have  voted.  Sec.  24. 
That  every  male  person,  twenty- 
one  ycftirs  of  age,  resident  in  the 
Territor>-  of  Utah,  shall,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  his  right  to 
register  or  vote  at  any  election  in 
said  Territory,  take  and  subscribe 
an  oath  or  affirmation,  before  the 
registration  officer  of  his  voting 
precinct,  that  he  is  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  has  resided  in  the 
Territory  of  Utah  for  six  montlis 
then  last  passed  and  in  the  precinct 
for  one  month  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  thereof,  and  that 
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he  is  a  native  lK>rn  (or  naturalised, 
as  the  case  may  1)c)  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  forther  state  in 
such  oath  or  affirmation,  his  foil 
name,  with  his  age,  place  of  busi- 
ness, his  status,  whether  single  or 
married,  and,  if  married,  the  name 
of  his  lawful  wife,  and  that  he  will 
support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  foithfolly 
obey  the  laws  thereof,  and  espcdal- 
ly  will  obey  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  twenty-second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
entitled  [&c.,  22  Stat,  at  Large  30,] 
*  *  and  will  also  obey  this  act  in 
respect  of  the  crimes  in  aaid  act 
defined  and  forbidden,  and  that  he 
will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  aid 
or  abet,  counsel  or  advise,  any 
other  person  to  commit  any  of  said 
crimes.  *  *  No  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  any  election  in 
said  Territory,  or  be  capable  of  jnry 
service,  or  hold  any  office  of  troat 
or  emolument  in  said  Territory, 
who  shall  not  liave  taken  the  oath 
or  affirmation  aforesaid.  No  per- 
son who  shall  have  been  convicted 
of  any  crime  under  this  act,  or 
under  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid, 
approved  March  twenty-second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty*two, 
or  who  shall  be  a  polygamist  or 
who  shall  associate  or  cohabit 
polygamously  with  persons  of  the 
other  sex,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  any  election  in  said  Territory, 
or  be  capable  of  jury  service,  or  to 
hold  any  office  of  trust  or  emolu- 
ment in  said  Territory."  Other- 
wise, the  Territory  is  under  the 
same  acts,  as  Arizona^  supra^  page 
872. 

[The  Constitution  of  Vermont 
declares  in  its  First  Chapter,  that 
the  rights  of  tlie  inhabitants  in- 
clude—"  Article  8th.  That  all 
elections  ought  to  be  free  and  with- 
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ont  corruption,  and  that  all  freemen 
having  a  sufficient,  evident,  com- 
mon interest  with,  and  attachment 
to  the  community,  have  a  right  to 
elect  officers,  and  to  be  elected  into 
office, agreeably  to  the  regulations 
made  in  this  Cbnstitution.**  By 
the  Plan  or  Frame  of  Government 
contained  in  the  Second  Chapter,it  is 
ordained  that—"  Section  2  ist.  Ev- 
ery man  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  having  resided  in  thb  State 
for  the  apace  of  one  whole  3*ear 
next  before  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  is  of  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  behaviour,  and  will  take 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation, 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a  freeman  of  this  State. 
You  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  whenever  you  give  your  vote 
or  suffrage,  touching  any  mailer 
that  concerns  the  State  of  Vermont , 
you  will  do  so  as  in  your  conscience 
you  shall  judge  zvill  most  conduce 
to  the  best  good  of  the  same,  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Constitution,  with- 
out fear  or  favour  of  any  man. 
SECTION  34th.  All  elections, 
whether  by  the  people  or  by 
the  Legislature,  shall  be  free 
and  voluntary:  and  any  elector  who 
shall  receive  any  gift  or  reward  for 
his  vote,  in  meat,  drink,  monies 
or  otherwise,  shall  forfeit  his  right 
to  elect  at  that  time,  and  suffer  such 
other  penalty  as  the  law  shall  direct; 
*  *"  The  Thirty-ninth  Section  of 
the  same  chapter  is  changed  in  this 
respect  by  the  Amendment  — 
"Artici^  [i.]  No  person,  who 
is  not  already  a  freeman  of  this 
State,  shall  be  entitled  to  exercise 
the  privileges  of  a  freeman,  unless 
he  be  a  natural  bom  citizen  of  this 
or  some  one  of  the  United  States, 
or  until  he  shall  have  been 
naturalized,  agreeably  to  the  acts  of 
Congress." 


[In  Slate  ex  '  ret,  Cawley  t. 
O'Heam  (i886).  58  Vt.  718,  die 
Court  said,  '*The  act  requiring  a 
check-list  does  not  say  that  one 
whose  name  is  on  it  is  a  legal  voter, 
but  he  may  vote  at  that  electioo ; 
nor  that  every  one  whose  name  is 
not  thereon  has  no  right  to  have  it 
there ;  it  says  that  for  the  pnr- 
poses  of  voting  upon  that  day,  it  is 
conclusive.  **  Consequently  the 
Court  euunined  whether  the  list 
was  properly  made  up,  and  Hyde  ▼. 
Brush,  (supra,  page  876)  was  distin- 
guished as  deciding  merely  that  the 
list  could  not  be  questioned  on 
election  day.  In  neither  case  was 
there  an  addition  to  the  constitu- 
tional qualifications. 

[The  Constitution  of  Virginia 
begins  with  a  Bill  of  Rights  com- 
prised in  the  Pint  Article,  and  de- 
claring, among  other  things — "8. 
That  all  elections  onght  to  be  finee, 
and  that  all  men,  having  sufficient 
evidence  of  permanent  common  in- 
terests with,  and  attachment  to,  the 
community,  have  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, and  cannot  be  taxed  or  de- 
prived of  their  property  for  public 
uses,  without  their  own  consent,  or 
that  of  their  representatives  so 
elected,  nor  bound  by  any  law  to 
which  they  have  not  in  like  man- 
ner, assented,  for  the  public  good." 
The  Elective  Franchise  is  defined 
by  the  Third  Article,  thufr^**  Sbc. 
I .  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  twenty-one  years  old,  who 
shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this 
State  twelve  months,  and  of  the 
county,  city  or  town  in  which  he 
shall  o6fer  to  vote  three  months 
next  preceding  any  election,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of 
the  general  assembly  and  all  offi- 
cers elected  by  the  people :  provid- 
ed, that  no  officer,  soldier,  seaman, 
or  marine   of  the    United   States 
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Amiy  or  navy,  shall  1)C  cotisiilcrecl 
;i  rcMilcnl  of  Uiis  Slate  by  reason 
of  beinj;  stationed  therein ;  and 
providccL  also,  that  the  following 
persons  shall  be  excluded  from  vot- 
ing: First.  IdioU  and  lunatics. 
Set'ond.  Peraoos  convictc<l  of  bri- 
bery at  any  election,  embezzlement 
of  pnblic  funds,  treason,  felony,  or 
petit  larceny.  Third.  No  person 
who,  while  a  citizen  of  this  State, 
has,  since  the  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution, fought  a  duel  with  a 
'leadly  weapon,  sent  or  accepted  a 
challenge  to  fight  a  duel  with  a 
deadly  w^capon,  either  within  or 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  State, 
or  knowingly  conveyed  a  chal- 
lenge, or  aided  or  assisted  in  any 
manner  in  fighting  a  duel,  shall  be 
allowed  to  vote  or  hold  any  office  of 
honor,  profit,  or  trust  under  this 
Constitution.'* 

[Tlie  First  Article  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  Washifigion,  declares, 
among  other  rights,  that — **Sbc. 
19.  All  elections  shall  be  free  and 
equal,  and  no  power,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, shall  at  any  time  interfere." 
Elections  and  Elective  Rights  are 
regulated  in  the  Sixth  Article,  thus 
— "  Section  i.  All  male  persons  of 
the  age  of  twenty -one  years  or  over, 
possessing  the  following  qualifica- 
tions, shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all 
elections :  They  shall  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  protnded  that 
Indians  not  taxed  shall  never  be 
allowed  the  elective  franchise: 
provided^  further,  that  all  male 
persons  who  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  ate 
qualified  electors  of  the  Territory', 
shall  lie  electors.  They  shall  have 
lived  in  tlic  State  one  year,  and  in 
the  county  ninety  days  and  in  the 
city,  town,  ward  or  precinct  thirty 
lays  immediately  preceding  the 
election  at    which    they   offer   to 


vote.*'  The  other  male  persons, 
qualified  by  the  election  law  con- 
tained in  Chapter  238  of  the  Code 
of  Washington  (ed.  1881)  were 
**  Sec.  3050.  All  American  male 
citizens,  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  all  American  male 
half-breeds  over  that  age,  who  have 
adopted  the  habits  of  the  whites, 
and  all  other  male  inhabitants  of 
this  Territory,  aliove  that  age,  who 
shall  have  declared,  on  oath,  their 
intentions  to  liecome  citizens,  at 
least  six  months  previous  to  the 
day  of  election,  and  shall  have 
taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Organic  Act  of  this  Territory, 
at  least  six  months  previous  to  tht 
day  of  election,  and  shall  have  re- 
sided six  months  in  the  Territory, 
and  thirty  days  in  the  county  next 
preceding  the  day  of  election,  and 
none  other,  shall  be  entitled  to 
hold  office  or  vote  at  any  election 
in  this  Territory:  ♦  ♦ ."  The 
same  article  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion continues  ~  "  Sbc.  3.  All 
idiots,  insane  persons  and  persons 
convicted  of  infiunons  crimes,  un- 
less restored  to  civil  rights,  are  ex- 
cluded firom  the  elective  franchise. 
Sbc.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  voting 
and  eligibility  to  office,  no  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained  a 
residence  by  reason  of  his  presence, 
or  lost  it  by  reason  of  his  absence, 
while  in  the  civil  or  military  ser- 
vice of  the  State  or  of  the  United 
States,  nor  while  a  student  at  any 
institution  of  learning,  nor  while 
kept  at  public  expense  in  any  poor- 
house  nor  other  asylum,  nor  while 
confined  in  public  prison,  nor 
while  engaged  in  the  navigation  of 
the  M'aters  of  this  State,  or  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  high  seas. 
Sec.  6.  AH  elections  shall  be  by 
ballot.    The  legislature  shall  pro- ' 
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▼ide  for  such  method  of  noting  as 
will  secure  to  every  elector,  abso- 
lute secrecy  in  preparing  and  de- 
positing his  ballot  Skc.  7.  The 
legislature  shall  enact  a  registra- 
tion law,  and  shall  reqnire  a  com- 
pliance with  such  a  law  before  any 
elector  shall  be  allowed  to  TOte, 
proinded  that  this  provision  is  not 
compulsory  upon  the  legislature 
except  as  to  cities  and  towns  hav- 
ing a  population  of  over  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  In  all  other 
cases,  the  legislature  may  or  may 
not  require  registration  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  nght  to  vote,  and 
the  same  system  of  registration 
need  not  be  adopted  for  both 
classes." 

[In  the  Constitution  of  West 
Virginia,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  the 
Third  Article,  declares  that—"  11. 
Political  tests,  requiring  persons, 
as  a  pre-requisite  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  civil  and  political  rights, 
to  purge  themselves  by  their  own 
oaths,  of  past  alleged  offences,  are 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  free 
government,  and  are  cruel  and  op- 
pressive. Ho  religious  or  political 
test  oath  shall  be  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite or  qualification  to  vote, 
serve  as  a  juror,  sae,  plead,  appeal, 
or  pursue  any  profession  or  em- 
ployment. Nor  shall  any  person 
be  deprived  by  law,  of  any  right  or 
privilege,  because  of  any  act  done 
prior  to  the  passage  of  such  law.'* 
The  Fourth  Article  deals  with  elec- 
tions thus — *'  I.  The  male  citizens 
of  the  SUte  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  all  elections  held  within  the 
counties  in  which  they  respectively 
reside:  but  no  person  who  is  a 
minor,  or  of  unsound  mind,  or  a 
pauper,  or  who  is  under  conviction 
of  treason,  felony,  or  bribery  in  an 
.  election,  or  who  has  not  been  a 
resident  of  the  State  for  one  year. 


and  of  the  county  in  which  he 
ofiers  to  vote,  for  sixty  days  next 
preceding  such  offer,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  while  such  disabil- 
ity continues ;  but  no  person  in  the 
military,  naval  or  marine  service 
of  the  United  Stotes  shall  be 
deemed  a  resident  ot  this  State  by 
reason  of  being  stationed  therein. 
3.  In  all  elections  by  the  people, 
the  mode  of  voting  shall  be  by  bal- 
lot ;  but  the  voter  shall  be  left  free 
to  vote  by  either  open,  sealed,  or 
secret  ballot,  as  he  may  elect.  11. 
The  Legislature  shall  prescribe  the 
manner  of  conducting  and  making 
returns  of  elections,  and  of  deter- 
mining contested  elections;  and 
shall  pass  such  laws  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  prevent  in- 
timidation, disorder  or  violence  at 
the  polls,  and  corruption  or  fraud 
in  voting,  counting  the  vote,  ascer- 
taining or  declaring  the  result,  or 
fraud  in  any  manner,  upon  the  bal- 
lot. 13.  No  citizen  shall  ever  be 
denied  or  refrised  the  right  or  privi- 
lege of  voting  at  an  election,  be- 
cause his  name  is  not,  or  lias  not 
been  registered  or  listed  as  a  quali- 
fied voter.  "By  the  Sixth  Article— 
"39.  The  Legislature  shall  not 
pass  local  or  special  laws  in  any  of 
the  following  enumerated  cases: 
that  is  to  say,  for  *  *  The  open- 
ing or  conducting  of  any  election, 

or  designating  the  place  of  voting: 

♦    ♦ »» 

The  Wisconsin  Constitution  con- 
tains a  clause  similar  to  that  of 
Iowa,  the  amendment  ratified  No- 
vember 7,  1883,  reading — "Art. 
III.  Sbc.  I.  Every  male  person, 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeara  or 
upwards,  belonging  to  either  of  the 
following  classes,  who  shall  have 
resided  in  the  State  for  one  3rear 
preceding  any  election,  and  in  the 
election  district  where  he  offers  to 
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TOte  such  time  as  may  lie  pre- 
scribed l>y  the  legislature,  nf>t  ex- 
.ceetling  thirty  clays,  sliall  be 
(leeme<l  a  qualtfiecl  elector  at  such 
election,  i.  Citizens  of  the  United 
States.  2.  PerM>ns  of  foreign  birth 
who  shall  have  declared  tlieir  in- 
tentions to  Ijecomc  citizens  con- 
formably to  tlie  laws  of  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  naturaliza- 
tion. 3.  Persons  of  Indian  blood 
who  liave  once  l>een  declared  by 
law -of  Congress  to  be  citizens  of 
tlie  United  States,  any  subsequent 
law  of  Congress  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  4.  Civilized  per- 
sons of  Indian  descent,  not  mem- 
bers of  any  tribe ;  provided ^  that 
the  legislature  may  at  any  time, 
extend,  by  law,  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  perMma  not  herein  enumerated ; 
but  no  such  law  shall  be  in  force 
until  the  same  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a 
general  election,  and  approved  by 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at 
such  election ;  and  provided  fur- 
iker^  that  in  incorporated  cities  and 
villages,  the  legislature  may  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  of  electors, 
and  prescribe  proper  rules  and  reg- 
ulations.*' 

A  registry  law  was  passed  in  that 
State,  and  held  valid,  ^'Tlic  Con- 
stitution vests  every  person  having 
certain  qualifications  at  the  time  of 
any  election,  with  the  right  of  suf- 
frage at  such  election.  Some  of 
tlicsc  qualincations  rest  on  time 
which  may  ripen,  or  facts  which 
may  accrue,  on  the  very  day  of 
election.  So  that  one  may  well  be- 
come vested  with  tlie  right  of  fran- 
chise pending  the  election,  who 
was  not  so  vested  before,  or  per- 
haps entitled  to  be  registered  at 
the  time  of  registry.  Some  en- 
titled to  the  franchise,  may  be 
sick,  or  absent,  or  imprisoned,  or 


otherwise  disabled,  at  tlie  time  of 
registry.  But  the  Constitution 
vests  and  warrants  the  right  at  the 
time  of  election.  And  everyone 
having  tlie  Constitutional  qualifi- 
cation tlien,  may  go  to  the  polls, 
vested  with  the  franchise,  of  which 
no  statutory  condition  prece<lent 
can  deprive  him.  *  *  Statutes 
cannot  impair  the  right,  though 
they  may  regulate  its  exercise. 
Every  statute  regulating  it,  must 
be  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tionally qualifie<l  voter's  right  of 
suffrage  when  he  claims  his  right 
at  an  election.  These  statutes  may 
require  proof  of  the  right,  consist- 
ent with  the  right  itself.  And  such 
we  understand  to  be  the  theory  of 
the  registry  law ;  *  to  guard  against 
th^  abuse  of  the  elective  franchise, 
and  to  preserve  the  purity  of  elec- 
tions ' ;  not  to  abridge  or  impair 
the  right,  but  to  require  reasonable 
proof  of  the  right.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly competent  for  the  legis- 
lature to  provide  for  a  previous 
registry  of  voters,  as  one  mode  of 
proof  of  the  right;  so  that  it 
should  not  be  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  right  itself  at  the  election, 
but,  failing  the  proof  of  registry, 
left  other  proof  open  to  the  voter 
at  the  election,  consistent  with  his 
present  right.  So  the  legislature 
could  provide  for  challengers  of 
voters  at  the  election,  and  for  the 
oath  or  proof  necessary  then  to  as- 
sert their  right  against  challenge. 
And  this  we  take  to  be  the  exact 
effect  of  the  registry  law  as  already 
construed  by  this  Court.  If  a 
voter's  name  is  not  on  the  raster 
at  an  election,  he  is  in  effect  chal- 
lenged by  the  statute,  and  required 
to  furnish  prescribed  proof  of  his 
right.  If  there  tx!  no  register  at  an 
election,  the  statutory  challenge 
goes  to  all  the  voters ;  they  must 
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fiimish  the  requisite  proo£i  of 
right.  These  requirements  are  not 
unreasonable,  and  are  consistent 
the  present  right  to  vote,  as  se- 
cured by  the  Constitution.  The 
statute  impdses  no  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  right ;  it  only  requires 
proof  that  the  right  exists.  The 
voter  may  assert  his  right,  if  he 
will,  by  proof  that  he  has  it ;  may 
vote,  if  he  will,  by  reasonable  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  His  right  is 
unimpaired ;  and  if  he  be  disfran- 
chised, it  is  not  by  force  of  the 
statute,  but  by  his  own  voluntary 
refusal  of  proof  that  he  is  enfran- 
chised by  the  Constitution": 
Ryan,  C.  J.  State  ex  ret  Wood  v. 
Baker  {1S76),  38  Wis.  71,  86-7. 

' '  But  if  he  were  such  an  agent  in 
the  execution  of  the  registry  law  as 
to  be  responsible  in  his  right  of 
suffrage  for  its  nonfeasance  or  mal- 
feasance ;  if  he  were  bound  to  see 
to  the  putting  of  his  name  and  resi- 
dence on  the  register,  or  charged 
against  his  right  with  irregulari- 
ties or  defects  of  the  register,  so  as 
to  impair  his  right  of  suffrage  at  the 
election,  it  might  be  impossible  to 
sustain  the  registry  law  under  the 
Constitution .  But  we  cannot  think 
that  such  is  a  necessary  or  even  an 
admissible  construction  of  the  stat- 
ute:" Id.  87. 

"And  if  failure  or  error  in  the 
duty  of  the  inspectors,  of  which 
voters  have  no  notice  in  feet,  could 
operate  directly  or  indirectly  to 
disfranchise  voters  at  the  election, 
we  should  encounter  the  same  dif- 
ficulty in  sustaining  the  statute 
under  the  Constitution.  Nonfea- 
sance or  malfeasance  of  public  of- 
ficers could  have  no  effect  to  im- 
pair a  personal,  vested,  Constitu- 
tional right.  We  see  no  such  pur- 
pose in  the  registry  law.  Surely  it 
would  be  a  strange  attempt  to  pro- 


tect the  elective  franchise  and  pre- 
serve the  parity  of  elections,  to  put 
it  in  the  power  of  inspectors  of  . 
elections,  by  can-less  accident  or 
corrupt  design,  to  disfranchise  Con- 
stitutional voters.  This,  we  take 
it,  would  be  the  actual  effect  of 
avoiding  elections  where  the  in- 
spectors use  defective  or  irregular 
registers  at  the  election,  as  official 
and  valid;  so  entrapping  voters 
into  dispensing  with  proof  of  their 
right,  required  and  authorized  only 
when  their  names  are  not  regis- 
tered at  the  election  "  :  Id.  87-*. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  opin- 
ions from  Wisconsin,  quoted  above, 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  tbe 
registry  law  of  1879  was  invalid. 
The  act  required  a  previous  regis- 
tration, except  in  the  case  of  one 
becoming  qualified  between  the  last 
day  for  registration  and  the  day  of 
election ;  and  absolutely  prohibited 
anyone  not  registered  from  voting, 
except  as  above  stated.  "By  the 
effect  of  this  law,"  said  the  Court, 
*'the  elector  fnay,  and  in  many 
cases  must  and  zviil^  lose  his  vote, 
by  being  utterly  unable  to  comply 
with  this  law  by  reason  of  absence, 
physical  disability,  or  non-age,  and 
an  elector  can  lose  his  vote  without 
his  own  fault  or  neglect  in  this  par- 
ticular. *  *  *  The  vice  is,  that 
the  law  disfranchises  a  constitu- 
tionally qualified  elector,  without 
his  defeult  or  negligence,  and 
makes  no  exception  in  his  favor, 
and  provides  no  method,  chance  or 
opportunity  for  him  to  make  proof 
of  his  qualification  on  the  day  of 
election,  the  only  time,  perchance, 
when  he  could  possibly  do  so.  The 
law  undertakes  to  do  what  no  law 
can  do,  and  that  is  to  deprive  a  per- 
son of  an  absolute  right  without 
his  laches,  defimlt,  negligence  or 
consent ;  and,  in  order  to  exercise 
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and  enjoy  it,  to  lequire  hitn  to  ac- 
cotitplisli  an  inipooatbility  " :  DtUs 
V.  Kennedy  (1880),  40  Wis.  555. 
[Associate  Justice  OrtON,  writing 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  adopted 
the  language  of  Chief  Justice 
TuoMrsoN  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Page  V.  Allen  ^  sufra,  A  similar 
view  was  taken  in  Ohio,  where  the 
elector's  right  to  vote  could  not  be 
established  within  the  five  days 
immediately  preceding  the  elec- 
tion {  and  only  seven  days  in  the 
year  were  allowed  for  registration : 
DaggeU  v.  Hudson,  (1885),  43  Ohio 
St.  548 ;  and  in  WkiU  v.  Multno- 
Utah  Co,  (1886),  13  Ore.  317,  and 
iilaie  V.  Comer  (l9&^),  22  Neb.  265. 
It  is  competent  for  the  Legislature 
to  prescribe  questions  to  be  pro- 
pounded to  voters,  calculated  to 
draw  from  them  proof  of  their 
qualification  to  vote  at  an  election, 
and  require  the  voters  to  ans#er 
them  before  they  can  vote;  but 
this  does  not  prescribe  any  new 
qualification  to  the  voter :  Stale  ex 
reL  Colhren  v.  Lean  (1859),  9  Wis. 
579;  Slale  ex  rel.  Doer/linger  v. 
HUmanlle  (1867),  21  Id.  566. 

[The  Constitution  of  Wyoming  is 
not  at  hand,  and  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  Legal  Notes  oC  a  succeeding 
number. 

Of  course,  where  the  constitu- 
tion provides  for  a  registry  law,  no 
reasonable  question  as  to  its  valid- 
ity can  arise,  unless  it  has  the  effect 
to  actually  disfranchise  electors: 
Hawkins  v.  Supervisors  0/ Carroll 
Co,  (i'S74)i  50  Miss.  735;  Hardesty 
V.  Taft  (1865),  23  Md.  512 ;  Ander- 
son v.  Baker  (1865),  Id.  531 ;  Auld 
V.  Walton  (1857),  12  La.  Ann.  129; 
but  while  admitting  that  a  reason- 
able registration  law  is  constitu- 
tional, the  Supreme  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts held  a  law  invalid  which 
required  all  naturalized  voters  to 


register  thirty  days  before  election 
day:  Kineen  v.  Wells  (1887).  144 
Mass.  497;  Attorney  General  v. 
City  of  Detroit  (1879),  78  Mich. 
545.  A  similar  line  of  reasoning 
to  that  in  this  case  was  punned  in 
Monroe  y.  Collins  (1867),  17  Ohio 
St.  665 ;  Rison  v.  Farr  (1865).  24 
Ark.  161. 

Where  the  officers  of  election  foil- 
ed to  make  any  registry  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  no  method  was  provided 
for  the  receiving  proof  on  election 
day  of  an  elector's  right  to  vote,  it 
was  held  that  all  ballots  cast  by 
snch  unregistered  electors  were 
invalid,  and  could  not  be  counted. 
People  ex  rel.  Foley  v.  Kopplekom 
(1868),  16  Mich.  342;  Ensworth  v. 
Altnn  (1870),  46  Mo.  450;  People 
ex  rel,  Elsuforthy.  Laine  (1867), 
33  Cal.  55;  Webster  v.  Byrnes 
(1867),  34  Id.  273  ;  People  ex  rel. 
Frost  V.  Wilson  (1875).  62  N.  Y. 
186;  State  V.  Bond  (1866),  38  Mo. 
425;  State  V.  Cook  (1867),  41  Id. 
593 ;  Nefzger  v.  O.  D.  and  St,  Paul 
By,  Co,  (1873),  36  la.  642;  Zeiler 
V.  Ckapman  (1874),  54  Mo.  502; 
StaU  V.  Sumter  Co.  (1884).  30  Fla. ' 
859;  Farren  v.  Buffalo  Co,  (1888). 
5  Dak.  36.  And  where  such  proofo 
could  be  furnished  on  election  day 
but  were  not  the  ballots  then  cast 
were  held  void ;  the  Court  however 
saying,  that  if  the  proofe  had  been 
furnished,  the  ballots  would  have 
been  legal,  although  there  was  no 
registry  whatever:  Slate  v.  Hil- 
mantle  (1867),  21  Wis.  566 ;  State  v. 
Stump/{iS69),  23  Wis.  630. 

In  Illinois  it  was  held  that  where 
an  unregistered  elector  voted  at  an 
election  without  any  proof  of  right, 
if  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
challenged,  or  any  objection  made 
to  his  voting,  the  presumption ' 
must  be  that  he  was  a  legal  voter, 
•o  known  to  the  judges  of  election ; 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

The  increased  size  of  this  number  requires  for  once  the 
omission  of  the  Abstracts  of  Recent  Decisions,  which  will  be 
continued  from  month  to  month  but  with  a  selection  more 
especially  designed  to  contain  valuable  cases  in  the  various 
United  States  Courts  in  preference  to  those  in  the  State 
Courts  as  less  likely  to  fall  under  professional  notice. 

A  new  department,  here  begun,  will  precede  the  Ab- 
stracts hereafter,  and  will  especially  be  devoted  to  noticing 
changes  in  the  laws  embodied  in  the  leading  articles  and 
annotations  contained  in  the  recent  volumes  of  this  periodi- 
cal. It  is  not  intended  to  make  these  Editorial  Notes  less 
valuable  for  reference  than  the  leading  articles  and  tlie  anno- 
tations ;  rather  the  contrary,  as  otherwise  slight  changes  in 
the  law  could  not  be  noticed  until  they  had  accumulated 
into  a  mass  sufficient  to  form  another  article  or  annotation. 

Advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  space  affi>rded  in  the  few 
pages  devoted  each  month  to  these  Editorial  Notes,  to  fur- 
nish the  statutory  changes  in  the  law,  and  as  often  as  pos- 
sible in  the  literal  language  of  the  statutes  themselves 
There  is  so  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  library  of  the  ses- 
sion laws  and  the  actual  use  for  it  is  so  infrequent  that  the 
printing  of  the  statutes  may  often  save  the  expense  of  pur- 
chasing the  volumes  of  the  laws.  Moreover,  it  is  dangerous 
to  cite  cases  dependent  upon  statute  law  without  having  tlie 
statute  at  hand  to  confinn  the  summary  made  by  a  law 
writer  ;  at  least,  the  evident  similarity  of  statutes  in  diflfer- 
ent  states  affords  good  reason  for  citing  decisions  from  one 
state  in  another  when  the  similarity  can  be  easily  estab- 
lished. This  has  been  notably  true  in  the  use  of  the  lead- 
ing article  on  Legal  Holida>-s  {anie^  page  137.) 

Thus  it  is  hoped  to  make  the  American  Law  Register 
more  fully  what  its  name  signifies — ^a  record  of  American 
Law  from  month  to  month;  omitting  all  temporary  and  un- 
important as  well  as  merely  local  decisions  and  statutes,  and 
excluding  other  interesting  and  even  valuable  articles  which 
cannot  be  classified  with  reference  matter.  Such  excluded 
matter  will  continue  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Current 
Comment.  John  B.  Uhle. 
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ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 

Condition 
That  insurance  shall  not  cover  entering  or  trying  to  enter  or  leave  a 
moving  conveyance  using  steam  as  a  motive  power,  railroad  em- 
*  ployecs  excepted,  does  not  debar  a  baggage  checker  of  a  transfer  com- 
pany from  recovering 7S4 

Bmpu>v£E. 
Baggage  checker  of  a  transfer  company,  living  in  one  place,  whose 
business  is  to  board  and  meet  trains  and  check  baggage  to  other  lines 
is  a  railroad  employee  within  the  terms  of  an  accident  policy    .   .  794 

Evidence. 
Marks  of  extreme  violence,  recently  inflicted  and  causing  injuries  re- 
sulting in  death,  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  death  "  through 
external,  violent  and  accidental  means  " 133 

ACTION. 
Demurrer. 
Answer  alleging  that  note  was  executed  for  a  certain  consideration, 
and  deposited  with  a  bank,  not  to  be  delivered  np  until  the  considera- 
tion is  fuliilled,  is  not  demurrable 547 

ADMIRALTY. 

Jurisdiction                                 » 
Of  the  admiralty  court  attaches  only  when  the  damage  has  been  done 
and  the  injury  consummated  upon  the  water;  the  fact  that  it  was 
done  upon  the  ship  is  in  itself  msufficient 547 

Maritime  Lien 
For  damaf^  caused  by  collision,  takes  precedence  of  liens  for  repairs 
and  supplies 133 

Steam  Dredge 
Is  a  subject  of  admiralty  jurisdiction 133 

WAGSiS 

Lien  for,  is  not  lost  by  an  authorized  suit  brought  on  behalf  of  the 
employee  by  the  master  of  the  vessel 547 

AGENCY. 

Authority  to  Sell 
Does  not  imply  authority  to  collect  the  price  of  the  goods  sold  .   .    69 

Commissions. 
Real  estate  agent  is  not  entitled  to  a  commission  upon  a  sale  made 
by  the  owner  to  a  purchaser  not  procured  by  him,  unless  he  has  been 

given  the  exclusive  right  to  sell 133 

But  where,  by  the  agent's  exertion,  the  owner  and  purchaser  are 
brought  together,  and  the  sale  is  subsequently  made  without  his  inter- 
vention, the  agent  is  entitled  to  a  commission 202 

Cannot  recover  on  a  quantum  meruit  under  a  contract  to  make  him 
sole  agent  to  sell  on  commission  to  be  in  full  for  any  service  ren- 
dered     551 

Illegal  Contract. 
Advances  made  by  an  agent  in  effecting  a  combination  for  a  purpose 
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which  is  unlawful  and  against  public  policy,  cannot  be  recovered 
back  from  the  principal 202 

ANIMALS. 
Owner 
Of  dog,  which  he  looses  for  his  own  advantage,  is  responsible  for  in- 
juries done  by  it  to  passers  on  the  public  street 202 

Liability  of,  for  injuries  by  vicious  dog        26 

POSSESSION 

Of  cattle  running  at  large  on  a  range,  which  is  common  pasturage,  is 
constructively  in  the  person  holding  the  title 69 

APPEAL.    See  Legal  Houdays,  Error  and  Appeal. 
Habeas  Corpus. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  must,  upon  an  appeal  from 
the  action  of  a  circuit  court,  examine  the  evidence  taken  in  the  latter 
court  to  sustain  or  defeat  the  petitioner's  right  to  his  discharge  under 
writ  of 658 

APPEARANCE.    See  Legal  Holidays. 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Disbarment 
Should  be  decreed  because  of  an  act  by  an  attorney,  whether  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  or  not,  which  shows  such  a  want 
of  professional  or  personal  honesty,  as  renders  him  unworthy  of  pub- 
lic confidence 202 

BAILMENTS. 
Deposit  on  Storage 
Of  grain  is  a  bailment,  although  under  the  agreement  of  deposit 
other  grain  may  be  substituted  for  that  actually  deposited  ....  267 

BALLOT  BOX.    See  Elections. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING. 

Acceptance 
Of  draft  may  be  made  by  a  telegram  promising  to  pay 548 

Alteration. 
Addendum  to  note,  making  the  amount  of  interest  greater  than  the 
legal  rate,  is  material  and  will  discharge  a  surety  who  did  not  sign 
it 621 

Banker 
Includes,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  one  whose  business  is  buying  and 
selling  stocks  for  his  customers,  and  who  employs  capital  in  his  busi- 
ness and  has  a  regular  place  for  transacting  it 202 

Check 
Must  be  accepted  before  suit  can  be  maintained  against  the  bank,  hut 
an  acceptance  may  be  implied  from  the  bank's  charging  it  up  to  the 
account  of  the  drawer 331 

Collaterals. 
Deposit  of,  with  a  bank,  as  security  for  loans,  does  not  render  the 
bank  a  gratuitous  bailee,  but  it  is  liable  for  the  want  of  ordinary  and 
reasonable  care  in  the  custody  of  such  collaterals 331 

Collection. 
A  bank  receiving  a  draft  for  collection  impliedly  undertakes  to  per- 
form such  duties  as  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  cus- 
tomer   634 

The  principles  of  the  law  of  principal  and  agent  applied  to  a  bank  un- 
dertaking to  collect 634 

The  question  of  such  liability  and  cases  thereon,  considered  .  637-657 
The  contrary  doctrine  that  where  such  bank  has  forwarded  the  paper, 
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and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  responsible  agents,  it  is  relieved  from 

responsibility,  stated 637-657 

Di4erencc  between  paper  received  for  collection,  and  for  transmission 
for  collection     640 

Collection  of  Check 
By  draft  of  the  paying  bank,  which  is  dishonored  when  presented, 
but  which  the  aepositor  subsequently  directs  the  collecting  bank  to 
hold  a  few  days  and  then  send  to  him,  does  not  render  the  bank  liable 
for  its  negligence  taking  the  draft  instead  of  cash 367 

Exemption  op  National  Bank 

Prom  suit  in  a  State  court,  may  be  waived  by  the  bank 69 

Forged  Check. 
Money  paid  upon,  to  an  innocent  holder,  cannot  be  recovered  back  by 

.  the  bank  on  which  such  check  was  drawn 331,  405 

Indorsement. 
Restrictive,  on  draft  left  for  collection,  notice  that  the  bank  is  merely 
agent  to  collect 792 

Liability  for  Public  Money. 
Depositary  of  public  money  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  payments 
made  by  order  of  a  committee  having  official  charge  of  the  tund  .  267 

President 
Of  bank  is  not  such  a  trustee  as  to  eive  a  court  of  equity  jurisdiction 

over  him  for  the  misappropriation  of  the  bank's  funds 20a 

Knowledge  bv,  of  eouities  affecting  notes  offered  by  him  for  discount 
is  not  imputable  to  the  bank 331 

BEHRING  SEA. 

American  rights  in 6^5 

BIBLE.    See  Christianity. 

BILLS  AND  NOTES 

Alteration 
By  joint  maker,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  joint  maker,  will, 
if  material,  render  the  note  void  as  to  the  latter 133 

Attorney's  Fee 
When  stipulated  for  in  a  promissory  note,  may  be  recovered  withoat 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  services  rendered 331 

Blank 
For  name  of  payee,  may  be  filled  in  by  any  donajideholdtr  of  the 
note  within  a  reasonable  time  after  it  comes  into  his  possession  .  20a 

Bona  Fide  Holder. 
Purchaser  of  a  note,  who  has  knowledge  that  it  was  given  in  a  specn- 
lative  wheat  deal,  is  not  a  ^nay^i^  holder  for  value 133 

Contribution 
Cannot  be  expected  from  co-sureties  by  a  surety  on  a  promissory 
note,  which  has  been  renewed  by  a  note  signed  by  the  principal  and 
last-nientioucd  surety  only 331 

Corporation  Note. 
Authority  of  the  president  of  a  corporation  to  indorse  a  promissory 
note  in  its  name,  may  be  found    from  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances      267 

Delivery 
Of  note  deposited  with  a  bank  to  await  performance  of  a  condition, 
cannot  be  made  until  the  condition  is  fulfilled 547 

Holder. 

Purchaser  of  a  promissory  note  payable  to  the  order  of ,  who  fills  ^ 

his  own  name  therein,  is  a  subsequent  holder  within  the  Act  of  Con-* 
gress  of  March  3,  1887,  as  amended  by  that  of  August  13,  1888  .  79a 

Indorsement 
Is  constituted  by  a  guaranty  of  pa3rment  and  waiver  of  demand  and 
notice,  written  upon  the  back  01  a  promissory  note 267 
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INDORSBR 

May  maintain  an  action  against  the  maker  of  a  note,  which  he  has 
taken  up,  notwithstanding  the  feict  that  there  was  no  proper  demand 

or  notice  of  non-payment 69 

Nor  is  he  precluded  from  recovering  from  the  maker  by  the  fact  that 
he  paid  the  original  note,  not  in  cash,  but  by  the  substitution  of  a 

new  note  of  his  own 69 

Of  a  note  payable  to  the  maker's  own  order,  is  liable  thereon, 
although  his  indorsement  is  made  prior  to  that  of  the  maker  .  .  405 
Who  has  voluntarily  paid  a  note  from  which  he  was  discharged  by 
the  negligence  of  the  bank  which  held  it  for  collection,  cannot  re- 
cover back  from  the  bank  the  amount  so  paid 203 

Request  by,  that  the  holder  will  extend  the  time  of  payment  of  a 
note,  constitutes  a  waiver  of  demand  and  notice 203 

Lex  Loci. 
A  note  made  in  one  State,  and  payable  in  another,  is  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  latter 203 

Payment 
Of  a  note  made  payable  at  the  convenience  of  the  maker,  must  be 

made  within  a  reasonable  time 203 

Time  of,  may  be  controlled  by  a  separate  written  agreement .   .   .  26S 

Possession 
By  widow  of  an  unindorsed  note  in  the  name  of  her  husband  does 
not  establish  her  ownership  in  the  note 331 

Sale 
Of  drafts  by  one  to  whom  they  have  been  indorsed  in  blank  for  col- 
lection, vests  a  good  title  in  the  purchaser 331 

BILLS  OP  LADING.    See  Common  Carriers,  Fire  Insurance. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS, 

Liability  of,  for  negligence 209 

The  effect  of  the  motive  of  a  founder 209 

The  nde.  Respondeat  superior 213 

CHATTEL  MORTGAGES. 

Accomodation  Indorser 
May  be  protected  by  a  chattel  mortgage  given  by  the  maker,  and 
such  mortgage  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  holder  of  the  note  .  405 

Mortgagee 
May  purchase  at  his  own  sale,  but  the  burden  is  on  him  to  show  the 

&imess  of  the  sale 69 

Is  not  required  to  deliver  to  the  mortgagor  on  his  own  premises, 
goods  which  he  has  taken  into  his  possession  after  a  default,  but 
which  have  subsequently  been  redeemed 133 

Retention  of  Possession 
By  mortgagor  of  a  stock  of  goods,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
shall  continue  to  sell  them  at  retail  in  the  ordinar>'  course  of  trade, 
renders  the  mortgage  fraudulent  and  void  as  to  his  creditors  .    .    .  26S 

CHECKS.    See  Banks  and  Banking. 
Certification 
Is  not  constituted  by  a  verbal  statement  that  a  check  is  good  and  will 
be  paid 133 

CHRISTIANITY. 
Christianity  and  the  Common  Law. 

Part  of  the  common  law  in  England 273 

This  statement  excepted  to  by  Lord  Coleridge 276 

In  the  United  States,  same  niaxim  asserted  in  some  cases  ....  277 

Repudiated  by  the  State  governments 277 

The  question  considered  in 

Arkansas 284 
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Delaware 28^ 

Louisiana 270 

Massachusetts 283 

Missouri 284 

New  York 278-280 

North  Carolina 284 

Ohio .   .  2t8 

Pennsylvania 280 

South  Carolina 284 

Dr.  Wharton's  doctrine 284 

Public  Schools. 
The  adoption  of,  and  reading  any  i>ortion  of  the  Bible  in,  is  in  Tiola- 

tion  of  uieConsUtntion  of  Wisconsin 286 

The  meaning  of  the  word  **  sectarian  "  aa  used  in  the  Wiscoaasn  Cod« 

stitntion 286 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "  sectarian  instruction  "  in  the  Witconsin 

Constitution 286 

Reading  fix)m  the  Bible  without  comment  is  instruction 286 

The  stated  reading  of  the  Bible  in,  is  "  wonhip  "  within  the  oontti- 

tntional prohibition :.  .  286 

School  room  a  place  of  worship 986 

Religion  as  a  system,  cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  echools  of 

Wisconsin 286 

Morality  and  good  conduct  may  be  inculcated 286 

The  function  of  the  State  in  relation  to  religion  nnder  the  oonstitn- 
tional  government,  and  the  constitutional  aspect  of  the  Bible  in  the 
public  schools  considered 32i-3jo 

COMMON    CARRIERS.     See    FniB    INSURANCE,   INTSRSTATS  COM- 

MKRCB,  Railroads. 

Bill  of  Lading 
Stipulation  in,  for  an  agreed  valuation  to  coyer  loas  or  damese  ftmn 
any  cause  whatever,  does  not  relieve  the  carrier  fiiom  leas  by  oIb  own . 

negligence 766  ^ 

Fml  value  may  be  recovered 766 

The  doctrine  discussed,  and  the  decisions  and  laws  of  the  various 
States  in  the  Union  collected nx^TS^ 

Cattlb. 
Condition  of,  at  the  time  of  shipment  must  be  looked  to,  in  action 

for  damages.  548 

Duty  of  carrier  to  feed  and  water  does  not  arise  when  there  is  a  special 

contract 548 

Effect  ofa  special  contract 548 

Contracts  Against  Public  Poucy. 
Agreement  between  rival  steamboat  owners  to  cease  competition  is 

void  and  will  not  be  enforced 203 

Release  by  a  shipper  ofa  common  carrier  from  all  loas  or  damage  to 

goods  in  course  of  transportation,  is  void 203 

Fire  clause  in  a  bill  of  lading,  which  exempts  from  liability  for  loas  by 
fire  a  railroad  company  that  has  made  no  neduction  in  its  might  rates 

in  consideration  of  such  clause,  is  void 268 

But  a  clause  limiting  liability  in  consideration  of  a  reduced  rate  of 
transportation,  to  a  certain  specified  amount,  in  case  of  loss  or  damase 

through  the  negligence  of  the  shipper,  is  invalid 208 

Otherwise  in  Pennsylvania 405 

Delivery  to  Warehouseman 
Terminates  the  liability  of  the  carrier 405 

Fare. 
Bound  to  receive  payment  in  legal  tender  notes  from  passenger  on 

the  train 195 

Cannot  refuse  to  accept  such,  and  eject  passenger 195 
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Action  for  damages  lies  for  such  ejectment 195 

Iksurancb. 
Insurable  interest  of  common  carrier 44 

Limitation  of  Liabiuty.    See  Biu,  of  Lading. 

Mob. 
Destruction  by,  of  goods  in  the  custody  of  a  common  carrier,  render 
the  latter  liable,  in  the  absence  of  any  contract  limiting  liability  .  aoj 

Fassbngbrs. 
Rules  and  regulations  for  carriage  of  passengers,  must  be  reason- 

\  able 191 

Carrier  must  deal  in  a  reasonable  manner  with 191 

Boarding  train  without  first  paying  £aie,  establishes  the  position  of 

debtor  and  creditor 195 

Unable  to  nnd  ticket,  must  be  allowed  reasonable  time  to  search  for 

same 197 

Bn titled  to  reasonable  time  to  borrow  money  to  pay 197 

Allowed  reasonable  time  to  look  for  coin  lost  in  the  car,  before  being 

ejected 198 

dztra  charge  for  packages  too  large  to  carry  on  tlie  lap  of  pas- 
senger   199 

Intoxicated,  expulsion  of 199-200 

Sick  passenger 199 

Passenger  stricken  with  apoplexy 200 

On  a  free  pass 3S6,  391-404 

Passengers'  Baggagr. 
Ladies'  jewelry  carried,  by  a  man  traTcling  alone,  for  transportion  is 
not 54s 

Pbrishablb  Goods. 
Butter  received  in  summer  for  shipment  South,  must  be  shipped  in 
such  manner  as  to  prevent  injury  by  heat 332 

Tbnder 
Of  five  dollar  gold  piece,  or  le^  tender  note,  not  unreasonable.  .  191 

Conductor  must  be  supplied  with  sufficient  change 191 

Distinction  between  railroads  and  street  railways,  as  to  reasonable 

tender 191 

•  Of  coins  worn  smooth  by  use 195 

Of  passenger's  fare  by  third  person  valid  .  • 197 

COMMON  LAW,    See  Christianity. 
CONFIvSCATION. 

Of  real  estate  as  enemy  property,  by   proceedings  tu  rem,  under 

Act  of  I vS62,  puts  the  fee' in  abeyance 118 

Proceedings  tn  rem,  against  enemy  property,  are  personal  for  pun- 
ishment   118 

If  owner  pardoned,  as  a  personal  offender,  fee  revests  in  him  .   .118 

TrocociMwfr^inremiTQatcdasinpersofiam 128 

Children  of  offender  can  recover • 128 

Proceedings  and  cases  under  the  Act  of  Congress   .        •  .    .    .128-132 

CONGRESS.    Sec  Interstate  Commerce. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.    See  Habeas  Corpus,  Interstate  Com- 
merce. 
Theories  of  the  time  when  tlie  transformation  occurs  from  a  Territory 

of  the  United  States  into  a  State  of  the  Union 241 

The  question  as  to  when  the  constitutional  provisions  become  the 
Supreme  law  and  override  previous  constitutions  and  laws,  con- 
sidered  242 

Duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal  from  the  action  of  a  Circuit 

Court  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 658 

Convention. 

Power  of,  is  limited  by  the  people 239 
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The  ri^ht  to  limit  the  powers  of  delegates  to  Constitntional  Conven- 
tions, IS  the  same  as  that  to  limit  the  power  of  Representatives  in  the 

Legislature 239 

The  case  of  S^aU  of  Montana  ex  rel.,  Thompson  v.  Kenney  distin- 
guished from  the  Pennsylvania  Case 240 

Dub  Process  op  Law. 
Trial  and  commitment  of  one  alieady  tried  and  acquitted,  is  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  liberty  without 793 

Marshal. 
Any  duty  of  a  Deputy  United  States  Marshal,  which  is  fairly  inferable 
from  his  office,  when  legally  performed,  is  an  act  done  in  pursnaooe 
of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  entitles  him  to  release  from  arrest 
by  State  authorities,  performance  charging  the  act  to  be  a  crime  .  658 
'When  powers  of  a  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  are  those  of  a  peace 

officer 658 

United  States  Marshals  are  ministerial  officers,  and  part  of  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  government,  with  duties  beyond  those  specially 
prescribed  by  acts  of  Congress,  and  arising  from  the  Constitution 
Itself. 586 

Ordinance  op  a  Constitutional  Convention 
Convenient  method  of  separating  temporary  provisions  firom  the  body 

of  the  proposed  Constitution 223 

The  force  of  such  ordinance 223 

The  true  function  of,  accompanying  a  proposed  Constitution  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  the  voters,  considered 240 

PoucE  Power. 

Meaning  of  the  phrase 411 

Sic  vtcre  tuo  ut  alienum  non  laedas 413 

President. 
Authority  of  to  protect  the  Judges  of  the  United  States  Courts  in  the 

discharge  of  their  duty 658 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  the  proper  one  to  direct  the  means  of 
protection  in  the  use  of  the  civil  power 658 

Special  Legislation. 
Act    prescribing^  a  method  of  appointing  municipal  offices,  whose 
provisions  are  limite<l  to  such  cities  as  shall  accept  it  at  a  popular 
election,  is  not  special  or  local  legislation 268 

State  Courts 
May  enjoin  a  citizen  of  the  State  from  prosecuting  suits  begun  in 
another  State  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  laws  of  his  own  State  .  266 

Taxation 
Cannot  be  levied  by  a  State  on  the  rolling  stock  of  a  foreign  cor- 
poration, which  is  used  in  interstate  commerce 622 

CONTRACT. 

Affirm  anxe. 
Any  act  of  ratification  after  knowledge  of  facts  sufficient  to  rescind 
for  fraud,  is  an 549 

Mistake. 

Palpable  error  in  a  Government  con  tract,  through  the  failure  to  strike 
out  a  word  in  the  printed  form  and  insert  another  in  its  stead,  will 
be  corrected  by  the  Court 204 

Public  Policy 
Forbids  the  organization  of  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  price  or  decreasing  the  production  of  a  commodity  in  general 
use 719 

Restraint  of  Trade. 

Agreement  to  sell  an  article  to  no  one  in  the  State  except  the  other 
party  to  the  contract,  and  to  constitute  him  the  exclusive  agent  for 

Its  sale,  is  not  void 332 

Nor  is  an  agreement  not  to  teach  the  French  or  German  language 
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within  a  desi^ated  State  for  a  specified  time  unless  it  plainly  appears 

that  the  restriction  is  greater  than  the  necessity 406 

Third  Parties. 
The  consideration  of  a  contract  between  two  parties  for  the  benefit  of 
a   third  party  is  the  consideration  for  the  promise  of  the    third 

party 592 

Privity  in  contracts  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  person  is  the  same  as 

that  between  the  promisor  and  the  promisee 593 

May  brin^  action  thereon  in  his  own  name 593 

The  question  as  to  the  right  of  a  third  party  to  sue  in  his  own  name 
upon  a  contract  made  for  his  benefit  discussed,  and  the  cases  in  the 
dtfiferent  States  thereon  considered  and  collected 596-621 

COPYRIGHT. 
Infringement. 
Where  two  pictures  are  dissimilar,  the  variations  being  more  than 
colorable,  there  is  no 793 

CORPORATIONS.    See  Municipal,  Natural  Gas  Corporations. 

Conveyance  to  Foreign  Corporation 
Is  not  rendered  void  by  its  failure  to  comply  with  the  statutory  condi- 
tions entitling  it  to  do  business  in  the  State 134 

Forfeiture 
Of  corporate  rights  can  be  taken  advantage  of  only  by  the  sovereign 
powerwhich  granted  the  franchise 204 

Internal  Improvement. 
Corporations  constructed  to  lay  out,  and  construct  or  cause  to  be  laid 
out  and  constructed  and  maintained  a  line  of  pii)ing  for  transporting 
petroleum,  or  other  oils,  are  engaged  in  internal  improvements  .  102 

Liability  for  Stock  Transfer. 
A  corporation  cannot  be  held  liable  for  the  fraudulent  misappropria- 
tion of  stock  by  one  who  secures  a  transfer  to  himself  by  a  properly 
executed  power  of  attorney 70 

Managers  of  Savings  Bank 
Must  exercise  such  oversight  of  the  actions  of  officers  and  committees 
appointed  by  them  as  a  reasonably  prudent  man  would  exercise  in 
his  own  business 204 

Minority  Stockholders. 
Rights  of,  cannot  be  sacrificed  by  the  majority  after  the  expiration  of 
the  charter,  through  a  sale  of  the  corporation  property  made  without 
their  consent 204 

Misappropriation  op  Funds 
Of  a  corporation,  when  constituted  .   .   .   .    : 69 

Power  of  Conferring  Degrees. 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  cannot  be  conferred  by  a  corporation 
chartered  for  "literary  and  scientific*'  purposes 406 

Stockholders*  List 
Cannot  be  copied  b^  a  stockholder  for  the  purpose  of  securing  aid  in 
bringing  a  suit  against  the  corporation 406 

Unpaid  Stock  Instalments 
Do  not,  in  the  absence  of  a  special  contract,  give  the  corporation  a 
lien  upon  the  stock  for  the  amount  unpaid 33a 

COSTS. 
Taxation. 
The  costs  of  printing  the  bill  and  pleadings  in  a  suit  in  the  Circuit 
Courtof  the  U.  S.  cannot  be  taxed 793 

COURT.    See  Legal  Holidays. 

CRIMINAL  LAW.    See  Forgery. 
Confession 
Made  before  the  coroner  by  a  person  under  arrest  for  murder,  who 
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liail  liecii  instructed  as  to  his  rights,  is  voluntary  and  may  be  given  in 
evidence  aj^ainst  him 622 

JURV. 

r>isc!iar);c  of  the,  by  the  judge  on  account  of  his  own  ill  health,  on 
an  adjourne<l  hearing, without  the  prisoner's  consent,  is  equal  to  an  ac- 
quittal of  the  prisoner 793 

Larceny 

By  broker,  what  constitutes 33a 

Pardon 

Upon  couditions  which  are  aflcr\i'ards  broken,  will  authorize  the  con- 
vict's recommitment  to  the  penitentiary,  even  though  his  original 
term  has  expired 204 

CUSTOM  DUTIES. 
Ad.  Valorem. 

Gun  blocks  planed  on  two  sides  are  subject  to 549 

Rough  hewu  or  sawed  gun  blocks  only  fall  within  classification  of 
"manufactnresof  wood  not  specially  provided  for.*' 549 

DAMAGES. 

Expected  Profits 
Are  not  a  proper  element  of  damages  in  an  action  for  false  representa- 
tions   70 

Liquidated  Damages 
Will  be  changed  into  a  penalty  by  the  waiver  of  complete,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  part  performance,  of  an  entire  contract 70 

Measure  of  Damages 
To  be  recovered  under  an  oil  lease,  with  covenant,  *'  to  continue,  with 
due  diligence  and  without  delay,  to  prosecute  the  business  to  success 
or  abandonment ;  and  if  successful,  to  prosecute  the  same  without 

interruption,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  parties." iii 

Under  action  for  account,  where  oil  has  been  taken  by  lessee  under 
a  lease  for  boring  for  salt  wells  and  manufacturing  salt,  is  the  value  of 

the  oil  at  the  instant  it  separated  from  the  land iia 

Under  a  lease  of  oil  lands,  reserving  no  rent  or  term,  whereby  the 
lessee  is  to  sink  a  well  of  a  certain  depth  in  a  given  time  with  right  of 
entry  by  the  lessor  in  case  of  breach,  the  latter  can  only  recover 
nominal  damages,  not  what  it  would  cost  to  sink  the  well  .  .  .  .113 
Measure  of  damages  on  a  contract  to  dig  an  oil  or  gas  well.    .    .   .115 

DAYS  OF  PUBLIC  REST.    See  Legai«  Houdays. 

DEBTOR  AND  CREDITOR. 
Payment 

By  check  is  conditional  only  and  defeasible  on  the  dishonor  of  the 

check 204 

Acceptance  of  the  note  of  a  third  party  for  a  pre-existing  debt,  and 
the  surrender  of  the  original  notes  which  represented  the  debt,  will 

discharge  the  original  debtor 268 

DECEIT. 

False  Representations 
As  to  stock  of  corporation  which  is  given  in  exchange  for  other  stock, 
will  sustain  an  action  of  deceit,  although  diligent  inquiry  has  not 
been  made  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  such  representations  .    .    .    .719 
DEEDS. 

Delivery 
After  death  of  grantor  conveys  no  title 720 

Insanity  of  Grantor 
Does  not  affect  the  title  to  real  estate  of  a  purchaser  for  value  who 
buys  from  the  grantee  of  the  lunatic  without  notice 204 

Survivorship. 
Conveyance  to  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  the  survivor,  gives  each  an 
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estate  for  life,  wiUi  remainder  in  fee  to  the  amriTor,  in  Illinois  .   .  632 

Undue  Influbncb 
Sufficient  to  warrant  the  setting  aside  of  a  conTe3-ance  is  shown, 
where  a  &ther,  under  threats  from  his  daughter  and  her  husband, 
procures  from  his  natural  daughter  a  re-conveyance  of  property  he 
has  preyioualy  conveyed  to  her  as  a  provision,  such  daughter  acting 

without  advice 622 

The  &ct  of  a  fiivorite  son,  who  has  remained  at  home  and  managed 
his  fother*s  farm  for  years,  obtaining  a  conveyance  from  the  father, 
under  threats  of  leaving  home,  the  latter  being  sound  in  mind,  and 
acting  with  freedom  of  will,  does  not  constitute 720 

Warranty. 
Habendum y  **as  a  good  and  indefeasible  estate  in  fee-simple,"  does 

not  constitute  a  covenant  of  warranty 720 

Nor  does  the  word  "  grant,"  when  used  alone,  constitute  a    .   .   .  720 

DENTISTS 

May  be  required  by  statute  to  obtain  from  a  State  board  of  examiners 
acertificate  as  a  pre-requisite  to  continuing  practice 134 

DEPOT  COMPANY. 

Liable  for  torts  committed  upon  railroad  passengers  by  an  employee 

of  vicious  temper 22 

Duty  of  the  proprietor,  owner  or  controller  of  a  place  open  to  the 
public  discussed,  and  the  principles  relating  thereto  examined  .  24-31 
Difference  between  liability  of  the  owner  ofa  vicious  dog,  and  the  doc- 
trine as  applied  to  human  beings,  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  common  law 
scienter  must  be  alleged  and  proved  in  action  for  damages  by  vicious 
dog 26 

DIVORCE. 
Cruel  Treatment 
By  a  husband  is  not  excused  by  the  &ct  that  it  is  the  result  of  habitual 

intoxication 332 

Drunkenness 
Does  not  include,  so  as  to  constitute  a  cause  for  divorce,  the  excessive 
nseof  morphine  by  h3rpodermic  injections 332 

DRUMMERS'  TAX.    See  Interstate  Commerce. 

EASEMENTS. 

Defined  as  a  right  without  profit,  in  the  land  of  another 73 

A  profit  a  prendre^  is  a  right  to  take  or  sever  something  valuable  from 

the  land  of  another 73 

Distinguished  from  profits  a  prendre^  on  the  ground  that  they  are 

merely  rights  to  use  without  profit 73 

Requisites  to,  are  a  dominant  and  servient  tenement 73 

Benefit  must  be  private,   irrevocable,  and  unattended  with  direct 

tangible  profit 73 

Burden  must  be  imposed  upon  corporeal  property,  not  the  owner,  and 
be  either  positively,  or  consequentially,  injurious  to  its  enjoyment  .  73 
Incident  to,  are  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  ser\'icnt  tenement  to 
use  the  locus  in  quo,  in  every  respect  not  interfering  with  the  ease- 
ment, and  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  to  repair 

and  amend 73i  74 

Acquired  by  grant,  prescription,  and  by  implication  of  law  ...  74 
The  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable,  created  by  covenant  or 

reservation,  not  always  observed 74 

To  create  an  easement  at  law,  sufficient  if  the  intention  to  grant  l>c 

manifest 74 

Creation  of  Equitable. 

By  covenant  or  reservation 76-81 

By  parol  agreement 8i-32 
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EASEMENTS— (f^////;///rrt^.) 

EnFORCKMKNT  of   KoiITACLE. 

The  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  property  must  not  amount  to  a  gen- 
eral restraint  of  tnide 83 

Equity  will  not  enforce  a  covenant  where  a  material  change  has  oeen 

caused  m  the  property ^3 

Nor  where  it  would  be  oppressive  to  give  effect  to  the  covenant  owing 

to  the  alterctl  circumstances 83 

The  question  considered,  in  cases  where  tlie  complainant  has  himself 
altered  the  condition  of  the  property  ;  where  he  has  permitted 
breaclies  hy  other  covenantors ;  and  where  the  change  is  referable  to 

the  acts  of  others 83-^7 

The  restriction  must  be  intended  to  benefit  the  property,  and  not  be  a 

personal  advantage  of  the  original  covenantee 87 

E<iui table  remedies  considered 90--9a 

EgriTABLE. 
Define<l  as  a  right  without  profit  which  the  owner  of  land  has  acquired 
by  contract,  or  estoppel,  to  restrict,  or  regulate,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
own  property,  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  land  of  another  .  .  75 
Scope  of  not  easily  defined,  but  they  either  prohibit  or  regulate  the 
erection  of  buildings,  or  prescribe  the  purposes  for  which  real  prop- 
erty shall  or  shall  not  be  used 75 

Stairway. 
Under  what  circumstances  premises  may  be  subject  to  an  easement  in 
a  stairway 269 

EJECTMENT. 
Fedf.rai,  Courts. 

Ejectment  can  only  be  had  in  the,  upon  the  strict  legal  title  .  .  549 
The  fact  that  a  party  holds  a  State  certificate  of  purchase  of  land, 
though  such  is  prima  facte  evidence  of  title,  does  not  alter  tlie 
case 549 

ELECTIONS. 

CONDC'CT  OP. 

In  Pennsylvania,  an  Ordinance  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  can- 
not contravene  the  law  calling  the  Convention 239 

Congress. 

Doctrine  that  Congress  can  enforce  State  election  laws  with  the  same 
effect  as  Statutes  of  the  United  States  is  constitutional 367 

Constitution. 
When  the,  defines  how  a  right  may  be  exercised,  it  prohibits  the 

exercise  of  that  right  in  some  otlier  w'ay .S39 

The  first  Article  of  the,  ami  amendments  as  affecting  elections,  con- 
sidered       33S-343 

The  second  Article  of  the  Constitution,  considered 343 

Courts,  Jurisdiction  of. 
The  Federal  Courts  have  exclusive  juris<liction  over  contests  for  scats 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 375 

Intimidation. 

The  general  crime  of  intimidation  of  voters,  considered 347 

Intimidation  of  voters  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  or 
for  Representatives  in  Congress,  considere<l 360 

Offences  Against  the  Ballot  Box. 

Federal  Courts  have  jurisdiction  to  punish,  at  Congressional  elec- 
tions     .' 337 

No  jurisdiction  in  other  elections 337 

Exceptions  in  case  of  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color  or 

other  condition  of  servitude 337 

A  person  offering  to  vote,  not  liable  to  arrest  under  State  or  National 
law  for  any  cause  relating  to  his  right  of  suffrage 371 

Officers  of  Elkctions. 
The  phrase  "officers  of  an  election,'*  examined 360 
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ELECTIONS— (r£W/iiMi^</.) 

Duties  devolving  upon  officers  of  elections,  they  owe  to  the  United 
SUtes  as  well  as  to  the  State 364 

Registration. 

Laws  must  be  uniform,  impartial  and  reasonable 839 

Legislature  has  no  power  to  require  a  voter  to  possess  qualifications 

not  required  by  the  Constitution S39 

A  Statute  requiring  absent  voter,  or  one  who  has  ^one  into  anotlier 
State  with  the  intention  of  voting  therein,  to  roister  ninety  days 
before  election  a  notice  of  his  intention  to  become  a  qualified  elector; 
or  requiring  him  to  produce  a  certificate  that  his  name  has  continu- 
oosly  been  on  the  tax  duplicate  receipt,  and  that  he  is  still  a  tax  payer, 
in  case  of  his  absence  on  State  or  United  States  business,  is  anconsti- 

tutional 839 

The  &ilure  of  the  State  Le^pslature  to  pass  a  registration  law,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  State  Constitution,  has  no  effect  upon  the  rif^t  to 

vote 839 

Registration  is  a  qualification  if  the  Constitution  so  defines  .  .  .  839 
One  voter  cannot  be  required  to  roister  while  another  is  exempt 

thereform 839 

The  Constitutional  provisions  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  re- 
lation to  the  right  of  su£frage,  and  the  registration  of  voters,  ooHected 
and  examined 872-920 

Result  op 
An  election,  declared  by  a  legally  constituted  canvassing  board,  is  given 
credit  to  by  the  Courts,  until  set  aside  by  a  tribuntd  of  competent 
jurisdiction 223 

Rbvisbd  Statutes. 
The  provisions  of  the  United  States  Statutes  relating  to  offences 
against   the   ballot    box,   and   their    nature,  considered   and   ex- 
amined   346-349 

The  Statutes  especially  relating  to  suffiage  considered  .  .  .  349-360 
Divided  into  two  classes ;  those  relating  to  Federal  elections,  and 

^    those  protecting  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  generally 349 

Whether  the  nue,  that  penal  statutes  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  has 
any   application   to   State  and  Federal   laws  regulating  elections. 

Quere 372 

State  laws  not  altered  by,  are  adopted  by  Congress 364 

Right  to  vote. 
The  ^neral  doctrine  held  by  the  Courts  as  to  the  right  to  vote  is  that 

the  nght  depends  upon  State  laws 344 

Not  granted  or  gnarante«l  to  the  citizens  l^  the  Consdtntion  of  the 

United  States 344 

Justice  Midler's  opinion,  oMt/ra 344 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  confers  the  right  to  vote  upon  no  one  .  345 
Effect  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  not 

to  make  all  citizens  voters ^ 

A  provision  in  a  State  Constitution  limiting  the  right  to  male  citi- 
zens does  not  violate  the  Federal  Constitution 345 

SUPBR  VISORS. 

Revised  Statutes  referring  to  the  appointment  of  supervisors,  and 
special  deputy  marshals,  and  for  holding  sessions  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Courts 363 

EMINENT  DOMAIN.    See  NaTURal  Gas  CORPORATIONS. 

Assessment  of  Damages 
Must  be  provided  for  in  a  statute  which  confers  upon  a  municipality 
the  power  to  open  streets  through  private  property 70 

Municipal  Corporation 
Cannot  take  private  property  for  a  public  use,  unless  its  charter  ex- 
pressly gives  it  that  power 70 
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ERROR  AND  APPEAL.     Sec  Appeai.. 

Record. 
Failure  to  file,  by  the  time  prescribed,  renders  an  appeal  inopera- 
tive    ' 547 

But  such  failure  is  not  a  bar  to  another  appeal  within  the  time  al- 

lowc«l  by  law 547 

Filiiifj  the  transcript  of  the  record  alone,  if  in  time,  is  sufficient  to 
^ivc  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  of  an  ap- 
peal    547 

EVIDENCE. 

Admissibility. 

KnowlcdtL^c  of  the  profits  of  a  business  and  of  the  books  is  admissible 
on  a  contract  to  receive  half  the  profits,  where  the  books  are  not  the 
only  evidence  of  profit 549 

Ancient  DocrMExTS. 

Deed  more  ♦ban  thirty  years  old  and  coming  from  the  proper  custody, 
umlcr  which  title  has  lonj^  been  assertc<l,  is  athnissiblc  in  evidence 
without  the  pro<luction  of  a  |K)wer  of  attorney  by  whose  authority,  ac- 
cording to  its  recitals,  it  was  executeil 406 

Burden  of  Proof. 

Alteration  of  check,  apparent  upon  its  face,  imposes  upon  the  holder 
tlie  l)urden  of  showing  how  such  alteration  was  made,  although  both 
the  drawer  and  payee  of  the  check  are  dead 406 

Competency. 

Witness  not  a  party  to  a  suit  against  executors,  competent  to  give 
evidence  as  to  transactions  between  testator  and  himself,  though  in- 
terestetl  in  the  result 796 

Privileged  Communications. 
Communications  to  a  law  student,  employed  b}^  a  party  to  litigation 

to  advise  and  assist  him  in  his  suit,  are  not  privileged 206 

EXECUTION. 

Death  of  Debtor. 
Pending  a  levy  from  a  Federal  Court,  confers  no  jurisdiction  upon  the 
State  Courts  to  administer  the  propeity  levied  on 205 

Stay. 
A  Federal  Circuit  Court  may  grant  a  temporary  stay,  on  its  own  judg- 
ment    550 

EXECUTOR.    See  Partkbrship. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Action 
Lies  against  a  company  for  loss  by  fire  where  it  has  brought  action 
before,  and  recovered  its  premiums  after  a  fire  has  occurred,  even 
though  the  policy  contains  a  note  for  cessation  thereof,  &c  .   .    .    .  793 

Arbitration  Clause. 

Making  an  arbitration  a  condition  prece<lent  to  bringing  suit,  applies 
where  there  has  l)een  a  total  loss 406 

Assignment  of  Policy. 
Nontransfer  of  a  policy  of  insurance  on  a  sale  of  the  property  cannot 
be  set  up  by  an  insurance  company  as  a  defense,  where  a  prior  as- 
signment upon  a  mortgage  of  the  property  has  been  endorsed  on  the 
policy  l»y  the  agent  and  approved  of  by  the  company  and  an  asser- 
tion made  that  no  further  transfer  was  necessary   .....  332-333 

Bill  of  Ladixc;. 

Giving  the  carrier  the  benefit  of  insurance  is  valid 31 

But  the  insured  forfeits  all  rights  under  a  policy  containing  a  war- 
ranty that  the  insurance  sliall  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  car- 
rier     31 

Carrier  cannot  acquire  any  rights  under  such  policy 31 

Effect  of  stipulation  that  the  carrier  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the 
owner's  insurance,  considcrc<l 44-47 
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l^IRB  lSSVKAJ!9CB--{conttnu€d,) 

By-Laws 
Of  a  mutual  fire  insurance  company  are  binding  on  a  member  who  re- 
ceives a  copy  of  them  and  makes  no  objection  533 

Condition. 
Oil  drawn  at  dark  near  a  lighted  lamp,  is  within  a  condition  making 
policy  void  if  inflammable  materials  are  kept,  except  certain  oils,  if 
drawn  and  filled  during  the  day 549 

INCRBASB  OF  RiSK 

Is  occasioned  by  a  mortgage  placed  upon  the  insured  property, 
although  no  right  of  action  hu  accrued  upon  it 269 

iNSURABtB  INTBRBST. 

In  Indiana  a  husband  has  no  insurable  interest  in  his  wife's  separate 

property .  205 

warehousemen  have  an,  in  cotton  insured  by  them  in  their  own 
name,  and  can  recover,  although  the  cotton  was  ovmed  by  another 
and  such  fiict  was  not  disclosed 794 

XiABIUTY. 

upon  a  policy  covering  twenty-one  different  pieces  of  property,  insur- 
ing each  for  one-twentieth  of  its  value,  fixing  the  liability  at  such 
"  proportion  of  any  loss  as  the  sum  insured  b^rs  to  the  whole  sum 
insured  "  will  be  fixed  at  one-twentieth  of  the  total  loss  sustained  .  632 

"Hii^L  OR  Manufactory 

Does  not  necessarily  stand  idle  because  its  machinery  is  not  run- 
ning  622 

KoTiCE  OF  Loss. 
A  request  by  the  insured  to  the  agent  that  the  latter  should  give 
notice  of  loss,  the  agent  replying  that  he  had  already  given  notice,  in 
conseauence  of  which  no  further  notice  was  given,  is  a  sufficient  no- 
tice, although  not  given  on  behalf  of  the  insured    134 

Proofs  of  I^ss. 
Wilful  false  statement  in  a  proof  of  loss  as  to  some  pretended  losses, 
will  forfeit  the  entire  policy,  even  though  the  actual  loss  exceeds  the 

total  amount  of  the  policy 333 

"Subrogation. 

The  insurer's  right  to,  considered 4^-44 

Transfer  of  T1T13 

By  a  husband  through  a  third  party  to  his  wife  of  his  interest  in 
property  held  by  them  jointly,  is  such  a  chang:e  in  the  title  as  will 
avoid  a  policy  insuring  such  property  in  their  joint  names  ....  205 
Partial  transfer  of  insured  property,  in  which  the  policy  holder  re- 
tains an  insurable  interest,  will  not  prevent  recovery  on  the  policy  for 

a  subsequent  loss 269 

Giving  possession  to  a  lessee,  under  a  contract  to  purchase  the  prop- 
erty upon  the  termination  of  this  lease,  or,  at  his  option,  at  any  time 
during  its  continuance,  is  such  a  chan^i^e  of  title  as  will  render  a  policy 
upon  the  property  void,  if  the  transfer  is  not  approved  by  the  in- 
surer     333 

Vacant  or  Unoccupied. 

Insurer  is  bound  by  a  construction  placed  upon  the  words  **  vacant 
and  unoccupied  '*  by  its  agent,  upon  which  the  insurer  has  acted  .  406 
Factory  vacated  by  its  tenants,  the  key  being  given  up  to  the  owner's 
renting  agents,  who  visit  it  occasionally,  is 622 

Waiver. 
Delivery  by  an  agent  of  the  company  of  a  policy  in  which  the  fact 
known  to  such  agent,  that  the  insured  building  stands  on  leased 
ground  is  not  noted  in  writing,  constitutes  a  waiver  of  a  condition  re- 
quiring it  to  be  so  noted 269 

May  be  made  by  a  general  agent  of  an  insurance  compan  v,  by  parol* 
notwithstanding  a  condition  in  the  policy  that  a  waiver  shall  be  void 
unless  in  writing  and  endorsed  thereon 720 
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FIRE  lSSVRASCE—(conUnucd,) 
Warranty. 
In  a  fire  policy  Uiat  insurance  shall  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
carrier  is  not  against  public  policy,  or  in  restraint  of  trade   ....  31 
KlTect   of  such  warranty  considered    and    the   cases   thereon    ex- 
amined      47*49 

FIXTURES. 

Mortgagee. 
To  cbUblish  claim  for  fixtures,  must  show  that  the  chattels  are  ac- 
tually annexed,  or  are  appurtenant  to  the  realty  ;  that  they  were  ap- 
plied to  the  uses  to  which  that  part  of  the  realty  with  which  they  are 
connectcil  was  appropriated ;  and  that  they  were  annexed  with  the 
intention  of  l>cing  made  a  permanent  accession  to  the  freehold  .   .  270 

Railroad  Cars 

Used  in  a  quarry,  are  not  fixtures 370 

FOREIGN  JUDGMENT. 

In  the  absence  of  fraud  is  conclusive,  if  rendered  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  in  the  absence  of  the  defendant,  his  counsel 
being  present 550 

FORGERY. 

The  Microscope  and  the  Camera  in  the  detection  of 553 

Photographs  of  signatures  in  the  Jerome  Will  case  ....  553,  560-1 

The  Howland  Will  case 562 

Signatures  in 570 

A  letter  falsely  purporting  to  come  from  the  owner  of  a  diploma  re- 
questing the  custodian  to  deliver  the  diploma  to  bearer  consti- 
tutes     134 

A  State  Court  can  try  the  officers  of  a  national  bank  for  forgery  of 
notes  made  to  deceive  the  U.  S.  bank  examiner 71 

FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCE. 

Conveyance  by  husband  to  wife  presumedly  for  a  debt  due  to  her,  but 
really  to  protect  the  property  from  creditors  is  void 793 

MORTG.\GE. 

By  a  partner  of  his  own  property  to  carry  on  the  firm's  business  is 

not  a  fraudulent  conveyance 550 

Notice. 
The  purchaser  must  have  actual  or  constructive  notice  of  the  vendor's 
condition 550 

GIFT. 
Charitabi«e. 
Validity  of,  for  educating  two  persons  for  the  ministry  not  affected 

by  condition  subsequent 548 

Inter  Vivos. 
Receipt  in  full  for  a  t)oud  given  by  a  daughter  to  her  father,  which  is 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  docs  not  discharge  the  debt, 

there  having  been  no  delivery 70 

Bill  of  sale  of  a  life  insurance  policy,  made  out  to  the  niece  of  the  in- 
sured and  given  to  the  insured's  attorney,  with  instructions  to  de- 
liver it  to  the  niece  in  case  of  his  death,  is  not  a  valid  gift  in^er  viz'os, 

but  may  be  sustained  as  a  gift  causa  mortis 270 

Deposit  of  money  in  a  saving's  bank  by  a  father  to  the  credit  of  his 
infant  son,  who  died  sixteen  years  after  his  majority  without  knowl- 
edge of  such  deposit,  the  father  retaining  possession  of  the  deposit 
book,  does  not  constitute  a  gift  to  the  son 270 

C^TARDIAN  AND  WARD. 

ACCOUNT. 

Compound  interest  may  be  charged,  where  the  guardian  collects  and 
uses  the  ward's  money,  and  does  not  attempt  to  account  until  com- 
pelled   550 
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HABEAS  CORPUS.    See  CoNSTirnTiONAi,  Law,  Appsai^ 

Intbrstatb  Commkrcr. 
Agent  imprifloned  for  aeUing  liquor  in  small  original  packages  will  be 
releaaedon 794 

Unitbd  States  Marshal. 
A  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  who  kills  a  person  assaolting  a  Cir- 
cuit Judge  while  traveling  his  Circuit,  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  when  arrested  by  the  State  officials  under  a  charge  of  mur- 
der    ^8 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 
Taxbs  on  Wife's  Separate  Estate 
Do  not  constitute  a  personal  liability  of  the  husband,  although  the 
property  may  be  occupied  by  both  as  a  homestead 71 

INFANTS. 
Nbgugence 
May  be  attributed  to  a  child  seven  years  of  age,  but  the  negligence  of 
its  parents  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  child 6sq 

INDICTMENT.    See  INTERSTATE  Commerce. 

INNKEEPERS.    See  Si«eeping  Car  Companies. 
Liability. 
The  &ct  that  a  hotel  porter  in  charge  of  an  omnibus  at  a  depot,  is  not 
authorized  to  receive  baggage  or  checks  therefor  from  guests  at  the 
depot,  does  not  relieve  the  hotel  proprietors  from  liability  for  baggage 
lost  by  a  third  party,  to  whom  the  porter  handed  the  check  .   .   .  205 

The  question,  who  is  an  innkeeper,  considered^ 257-259 

He  is  one  who  keeps  a  house  for  Uie  lodging  and  entertainment  of 

the  public  generally,  as  a  means  of  livelihood 258 

Duties  and  liabilities  of  innkeepers  considered  and  contrasted  with 
those  of  a  sleeping  car  company 259 

INJUNCTION. 
Franchise. 
Will  not  be  granted  where  defendants  are  making  use  of  franchise 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  State,  in  the  absence  of  negligence  and 

wanton  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others 550 

JnDGMBNT. 

Negligence  of  attorney  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  grant  of  Injunction 
to  restrain  a  judgment 550 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE. 

Bridges. 
Congress  may  authorize,  over  navigable  streams  of  the  Union  .   .  474 
Even  after  a  decree  for  an  abatement  as  an  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion   477 

States  have  entire  control  over  internal  waters,  and  the  erection  of 

bridgres 483.  745.  800.  823 

But  Conmss  may  authorize  a  bridge  over  such  waters,  if  it  form  a 

means  of  Interstate  Commerce 483 

When  the  waterway  lies  between  two  or  more  States,  and  requires 
genend  regulation,  Congress  alone  can  authorize  bridges  ....  483 

CATTtB. 
City  ordinance  requiring  animals  to  be  inspected  before  slaughtering 
and  to  be  slaughtered  within  one  mile  of  the  city  limits,  is  void  .  133 
All  cattle  coming  from  another  State  cannot  be  excluded  under  State 

laws , 801 

Inspection  of,  such  a  short  time  before  slaughter  as  to  prevent  the 
carriage  of  the  carcasses  from  one  State  to  another,  is  a  case  where  in- 
terstate commerce  can  only  exist  under  general  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress, State  legislation  thereon  is  void 801,  807 

C0MM029  Carrier. 
A  State  cannot  impose  a  capitation  tax  on,  for  alien  passengers    .  460 
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Not  responsible  for  immigrants  and  interstate  passengers  ....  461 
A  State  cannot  prevent  transportation  by,  of  merchandise  and  deliTery 

to  the  consignee 824 

Cannot  refuse  to  receive  intoxicating  liquors,  because  State  law  pro- 
hibits their  carriage  into  its  territory 834 

Congress 

Must  deal  equally  witli  the  commerce  of  different  States  .  .  434,  491 
Express  restraints  upon  the  States  under  section  10  of  Article  one  of 

the  Constitution  of  the  rnitcd  States 425 

The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  includes  the  control  of 

navigation 4^ 

Congressional  regulations  of  commerce  must   be   general  and  not 

local 491,748 

The  adniis<^ioii  of  a  State,  or  the  ratification  of  a  compact  between 

two  or  more  States,  is  not  a  regulation  of  commerce 474 

May  legal i/c  an  interference  with  commercial  intercourse  ....  474 
Congress  can  authorize  the  construction  of  bridges,  dykes,  and  other 

structures  for  the  assistance  of  commerce 475 

Has  exclusive  power  over  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise  .  439 
Sul)jects  of  the  Constitutional  power  that  are,  in  their  nature, 
national,  or  admit  only  of  one  uniform  system  or  plan  of  regu- 
lation, are  exclusively   in  the  power  of  Congress    to   regulate  or 

not 453.466 

Responsibility  to  permit  State  regulation  is  upon  Congress  .    .    .491 
Constitution. 
The  construction  of  the  Constitution  should  be  influenced  in  cases  of 
doubt,  by  the  objects  sought  in  the  adoption  of  the  instrument,  and 

its  declaration  of  supremacy  within  its  own  sphere 417 

A  strict  construction  improper 418 

Constitutional  Power 
To  regulate  commerce  between  the  States  is  subject  only  to  the  limits 

prescribed  by  the  Constitution  itself 491 

Merchandise  brought  from  another  State  is  under  the,  exclusively, 
until  it  has  been  sold  or  disposed  of,  so  as  to  mingle  with  the  com- 
mon  mass  of  property    in    the    State   into   which    it   has   been 

brought 491 

Trans-shipment  of  freight  destined  to  another  State  or  nation  does 
not  so  break  up  the  carriage  as  to  remove  it  from  the  Constitutional 

Swer  into  the  domain  of  the  State  police  power 743-^47 
nnot  be  defeated  by  the  number  of  separate  carriers,  or  similar  de- 

toil* 743-747 

Extends  over  that  commerce  which,  though  carried  on  within  a  State 
IS  a  part  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 743*747 

Courts 
Are  the  proper  organs  of  government  to  decide  whether  quarantine  or 
other  preventative  police  regulations  extend  beyond  the  danger  ap- 
prehcmlcil,  into  regulation  of  interstate  commerce &)i-8io 

Definitions. 
Every  species  of  commercial  intercourse,  as  well  as  traffic  .   .  427,433 
Includes  navigation  and  the  transportation  of  passengers    ....  459 

Shipping  merchandise  from  State  to  State 549 

Includes  both  outgoing  and  incoming  commerce 748 

District  of  Colimbia. 
Commerce  between  the  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  cannot  be 
specially  regulated  under  Congressional  autliority  to  any  greater  ex- 
tent than  that  between  the  States 748 

Drummers. 
A  State  tax  upon  a  dniniiner  or  person  who  sells  by  ^mple,  cata- 
logue or  trade  list,  or  upon  one  whose  occupation  consists  in  selling 
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goods,  is  a  tax  upon  the  goods  and  not  a  mere  license  to  carry  on  the 

avocation 747 

Pish. 
Prohibition,  by  a  territorial  statute,  of  the  exportation  of  fish  from 

the  territory,  is  void 332 

PoRBiGN  Goods. 
The  sales  of,  cannot  be  restricted  further  than  their  importations  may 
be 439 

ImMIGRATIOMi. 

A  State  cannot  regulate,  except  to  guard  against  disease  or  pauper- 
iam 459 

Imports  and  Exports. 
Terms  applicable  to  merchandise  in  trade  with  foreign  nations  and 
not  from  State  to  State 727 

Injunction. 
The  United  States  Courts  will  restrain  an  interference  with  com- 
mercial intercourse  where  it  is  a  nuisance,  or  creates  irreparable 
djBona^,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  Congressional  action  .  .  474 
Will  issue  to  restrain  proceeding  against  agents  of  non-resident  im- 
porters selling  liquors  in  the  original  packages,  where  the  State  law 
IS  a  violation  of  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion   794 

Inspection  Laws  / 

Arc  not  derived  from  any  power  to  regulate  commsrce 813 

Are  derived  from  the  right  of  every  State  to  improve  the  quality  of 
domestic  articles  before  they  enter  into  commerce,  domestic,  inter- 
state or  foreign 813 

Are  part  of  State  Legislation  embracing  everything  within  the  State's 
territory  which  has  not  been  placed  in  the  care  and  control  of  the 

United  States  Government 813 

Legitimate,  relate  to  the  quality  of  the  articles,  or  their  form,  &c.,  as 
ascertained  by  a  public  officer  at  any  reasonable  place  fixed   by 

law Six 

Inequitable,  but  legitimate,  can  only  be  remedied  by  Congress  and 
not  by  the  Courts,  when  the  States  persist  in  enforcing  them  .  .813 
Requiring  tobacco  casks  to  be  weighed  and  measured  at  a  particular 
place,  before  transportation  out  of  the  State,  are  legitimate,  though 
no  provisions  are  enacted  as  to  tobacco  transported  from  place  to 
place  within  the  State 813 

License.    See  Telegraph. 
A  coasting  license  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  nullifies  a 
State  law  requiring  a  State  license  for  the  use  of  steam  to  propel  a 
vessel  within  a  harbor  of  the  State  ;  it  is  issued  under  the  commerce 

power  of  tlie  Union 428,721 

A  license  granted  under  the  taxint^  |>owers  of  the  United  States  does 
not  necessarily  authorize  the  carrying  on  of  tlic  business,  trade  or 
manufacture  licensed,  thereby  differing  from  a  license  under  the  com- 
merce powers • 721 

An  internal  revenue  license,  obtained  by  a  lottery  ticket  dealer  or  a 
retail  liquor  dealer,  docs  not  autliorize  sales  of  lottery  tickets  or 
liquor  ;  Uie  licensee  lias  merely  paid  a  tax  to  tlie  United  States  .  731 
A  steamboat  navigating  only  within  a  State,  must  have  the  United 
States  license,  if  she  carries  freight  and  passengers  ultimately  destined 

to  another  State  or  a  foreign  nation 743 

The  agent  of  a  distant  but  interstate  railroad  may  solicit  passengers 

without  paying  a  State  license  fee 748 

State  laws  requiring  a  license  to  sell  liquors  brought  finom  a  foreign 
nation,  or  another  State,  were  considered  to  be  valid,  but  now  they 
are  declared  to  be  void  so  far  as  respects  their  sale  by  the  importer  in 
the  original  package 453 
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Jjmnma. 
Uqaor  impofted  front  another  Stste  lor  Mde  in  thepackagea  in  which 
it  naa  been  ■hipped,  cannot  be  ieized  under  State  laws,  while  in  the 
poaKaaion  of  the  conaisnee  awaitinggale  in  the  original  packagea  .  491 
Xident  apirita,  distillea  liqnora,  ale  and  beer  are  the  aobjecti  of  ex- 
change,  barter  and  traffic ;  that  ia,  are  anbjectB  of  oommcfoe  and  not 
andh  axtidea  aa  a  State  may  anbject  to  aanitary  regnlationa,  npoa  ^m 
ntoa  of  tending  to  spread  dueaae,  pestilence  and  panperiam  .  .  .  491 
JUiqnor  brought  from  another  State  may  be  taxed  witnoat  diacrimina- 

tion,  while  in  the  original  packagea •*  •   •  •  7^ 

It  ia  discrimination  to  tax  drmnmers  or  resident  agenta,  aelltng 
lionofB  brought  frxnn  another  State,  at  a  higher  rate  ttian  domeatic 

aellers 7^ 

Original  packases  of  fermented,  distilled  and  other  intoxicatmg 
liqnora  or  lionids,  are  now  anbjected  by  Congress  to  the  police  power 
otthe  seversl  States  and  Territoriea  nnder  the  Wilaon  biU  ....  8a6 

Navigation. 
A  bridge  over  an  interstate  waterway,  ia  not  necessarily  incompatible 

with  navigation 474 

Navigable  waters  of  the  United  Statea  are  those  used  aa  a  part  of  the 
meana  for  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 743 

Oricinai,  Pacxagb. 
An  original  package  is  one  which  has  been  brought  from  another 
Slate  or  nation  and  not  merely  one  which  haa  paid  a  tax  to  the 

United  SUtca 721 

The  size  of,  ia  of  no  consequence 794 

When  an  original  package  has  been  used  or  exchanged  by  the  facett- 
ing up  for  use  or  retail  sale,  and  also  when  it  has  been  sold  by  the' 
importer  in  its  original  condition,  it  loses  its  distinctive  character  of 
an  import  and  becomes  subject  to  the  powers  of  the  State  ....  439 
An  original  package  is  not  broken  and  the  law  is  not  varied  by  adl- 
ing  liquors  in  the  lx>ttle8  in  which  they  have  been  shipped  frpm 
another  State,  although  the  bottles  came  packed  in  bozea  and  barrela, 

and  were  taken  out  and  sold  singly  after  Uieir  arrival 483 

Contra 791  < 

Delivery  of  property  to  the  consignee,  subjects  its  ownership  and  - 
sale  in  the  original  package,  to  the  laws  of  the  State  where  it  la  de- 
livered     4&3 

The  sale  of  an  original  package  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  aa 
the  Congressional  powers  over  interstate  commerce  terminate  upon 

thedelivery  of  the  package  within  the  State 489 

Contra 491 

The  sale  of  liquor  in  the  original  packages  in  which  they  are  brought 
from  another  State,  may  be  prohioited  under  the  police  powers  of  the 

place  of  sale 490 

Contra 491 

PlW)TS. 
State  laws  may  regulate  until  they  come  into  collision  with  an  Art 
of  Congress 4^6 

Rbgulation  of. 
The  preference  of  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another  is  for- 
bidden to  Congress  and  net  to  the  States,  which  are  prevented  by  the 
commerce  clause  and  not  the  ninth  section  of  the  First  Article  or  the 

Constitution jsi 

The  discrimination  between  States,  and  not  individual  ports,  is  for- 
bidden to  Congress,  and  therefore  incidental  advantages  can  be  given 
to  a  port  in  the  due  exercise  of  the  regulation  of  commerce  .  .  .  j^ 
The  power  to  regulate  extends  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  until 
each  instance  of  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  States  has  terminated 4IS 
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The  power  to  regulate  among  the  States  is  granted  in  the  same  danse 
and  by  the  same  words,  as  that  with  foreign  nations,  and  co-extensive 
with  It 453 

.   Statb  Laws.    See  Poucs  Powbr. 

State  laws  afiecting  commerce  are  valid  in  the  absence  of  Congres- 
sional legislation,  and  in  the  case  of  a  subject  not  requiring  a  general 

regulation 445.  49' 

Such  a  subiect  is  a  dam  or  bridge  interfering  with  commerce  in  a 
stream  wholly  within  a  State  though  flowing  into  an  interstate  body 

of  water 445 

Such  laws  are  the  exercise  of  the  reserved  police  powers  .  .  445 
Interstate  commerce,  or  the  purchase,  sale  and  exchange  of  com- 
modities, requires  a  uniform  system,  and  in  the  absence  ofCougrcs- 

sional  action  cannot  be  the  subject  of  State  laws 491 

State  authority  may  be  exercised  over  subjects  of  interstate  commerce 
only  when  a  general  regulation  is  not  necessary  or  convenient,  and 

Congresshas  not  acted 491 

The  responsibility  is  upon  Congress  to  permit  State  regulation  of  in- 
terstate traffic 491 

A  State  may  regulate  its  internal  commerce,  notwitlistanding  a  con- 
dition of  its  admission  into  the  Union,  requiring  freedom  of  the  par- 
ticular commerce  afterwards  regulated.  Such  condition  operates 
only  to  prevent  discrimination  against  tlic  citizens  of  other  States  .  474 
A  State  may  proceed  in  the  courts  uf  the  United  States,  to  prevent 
or  abate  an  obstruction  to  commercial  intercourse  growing  out  of 

State  improvements 474 

There  is  no  State  sovereignty  which  is  exclusive  of  the  constitutional 

regulation  of  commerce 474 

Statb  Power. 
Each  State  has  authority  over  the  business,  trade  and  manufactures  of 
its  citizens,  until  its  regulations  conflict  with  the  commerce  or  other 

constitutional  powers  of  the  United  States 723 

State  may  legislate  for  the  safety,  &c.,  of  its  inhabitants    ....    448 

Except  when  restrained  by  the  Constitution 448 

State    may    require  report  of  passenger   list   horn  commander  of 

vessel .  448 

Taxation. 
State  taxation  of  commerce  is  subordinate  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States ■   .  417 

Imported  merchandise,  upon  which  duties  have  been  paid,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  State  taxation  while  in  the  possession  of  the  importer  and  in 

the  original  packages,  though  offered  for  sale 439 

A  tax  upon  the  dealer  is  a  tax  upon  the  goods 439 

Goods  Drought  from  another  State  may  be  taxed  after  their  arrival 
and  while  in  their  original  packages,  because  not  imports ;  but  tliere 
must  be  no  injurious  discrimination  in  tax  in  favor  of  home  made 

articles 727 

State  may  not  tax  interstate  commerce  or  goods  coming  from  another 

State  because  of  their  origin 728 

State  may  not  lay  a  stamp  tax  on  bills  of  lading  issued  either  for  ex- 
ports or  merchandise  consigned  to  a  place  in  another  State  .  .  .  728 
Of  a  non-resident  measured  by  his  stock  in  another  State,  or  by  his 
capacity  to  do  business  all  over  the  United  States  and  not  merely 

within  the  taxing  State,  is  invalid 747 

A  non-resident  who  opens  a  place  of  business  and  employs  drummers 
in  a  State,  can  not  object  to  State  taxes  which  are  no  greater  than 
those  imposed  upon  residents  of  the  State ;  but  there  must  be  no  dis- 
crimination     748 

But  non-resident  dealers  or  their  salesmen,  maintaining  no  place  of 
business  in  the  State,  caunot  be  taxed 748 
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A  tax  imposed  upou  a  non-resident  drummer  for  the  privilege  of  tell- 
ing, is  void 74S 

A  non-resident's  exemption  from  State  taxation  is  not  a  greater  prtvi- 
lege  than  enjoyed  by  residents ;  the  State  has  the  power  to  tax  resi- 
dents, and  in  that  way,  the  ability  to  prefer  non-residents  ....  748 

A  State  may  not  tax  commerce  amon|;  other  States ^48 

Pullman  car  business  carried  on  withm  a  State  is  taxable  as  a  privi- 
lege   •••.••.•. •   '     793 

State  cannot  collect  expenses  of  maintaining  paupers,  or  of  exercis- 
ing its  police  power  by  a  tax  on  immigrants 460 

Auction  sales  of  original  packages  of  foreign  origin  not  subject  to  .  810 

Otherwise  where  goods  are  produced  in  the  Union 8x0 

A  State  may  lay  a  general  tax  upon  a  kind  of  business,  the  subjects  o(f 
which  may  enter  into  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  so  long  asthat 

commerce  is  not  made  a  matter  of  privilege 8ip 

Logs  temporarily  stopped  by  low  water  in  their  coune  through  a 
State  from  one  State  to  a  third,  cannot  be  taxed  where  they  are 

stopped 821 

Property  can  be  taxed  where  it  is  situated,  though  the  owner  is  a  resi- 
dent of  another  State  831 

The  products  of  a  State  may  be  taxed,  though  intended  for  removal  to 
another  State  or  country,  until  they  are  delivered  to  a  common  car- 
rier or  their  ultimate  passage  from  the  State  has  begun Sax 

Teijbgraph  Companies 
Cannot  be  taxed  by  a  State  npon  mcsssgei  between  points  within  and 
points  without  such  State 90^ 

VOYAGB 

Not  ended  until  the  passengers  and  merchandise  have  been  landed 

and  disbursed  in  the  State 459, 821 

Tbb  Wilson  Bili* 8a8 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT. 

Express  company  doing  business  as  an  independent  concern  for  its 

own  profit  not  within  me 794 

Indictment  must  show  that  such  company  is  a  mere  adjunct  or 

bureau  of  a  railroad,  to  come  within  the  act .  794 

Any  statute  conflicting  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  void  .  549 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  LAW.    See  Raiuioads.      « 
Unjust  Discrimination 
Is  not  constituted  by  the  refusal  to  transport  stock  in  the  cars  of  a  cer- 
tain live-stock  transportation  company  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  cars 
of  another  such  company,  when  the  railroad  has  different  contracts 
with  the  two  companies  and  can  use  the  cars  of  the  latter  to  its  own 

better  advantage 134 

JURORS. 

Mormons  cannot  be,  in  Idaho,  where  jurors  must  have  all  the  qualifi- 
cations prescribed  for  electors 353 

JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS.    See  Legai.  Houdays. 

JUDGMENTS.    See  Foreign  Judgment. 
Confessed  Judgment. 
Enforcement  of,  when  entered  without  a  substantial  compliance  with 
the  statute  authorizing  such  entry,  may  be  enjoined  at  the  suit  of  a 

third  party  prejudiced  by  such  judgment 71 

Stav. 
A  temporaipr,  of  execution,  may  be  granted  by  a  Federal  circuit 
court  upon  Its  own  judgments 550 

JURISDICTION.    See  Constitutionai,  Law,  U.  S.  Courts. 

AUEN 
Temporarily  within  the  district,  cannot  be  sued  in  the  Federal  courts 
by  a  citizen  of  the  district 305 
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Statk  Authoritihs 
UMy/t,  OTer  United  States  Manhel,  ftmsted  while  on  Ids  waj  to  aen^e 

proceMofthe  United  States  ComiiiiaBio]i,wlieB 794 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 
DlSTKBSS 
May  be  made  npon  fomitore  leased  to  a  tenant  and  nsed  by  him  on 
tfaedemiaed  premises 407 

Aiiaiver  of,  for  non-paymenlof  fent  arises  from  disregard  of  the  tenns 
of  fmyment 93 


Wliere  alease  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  gas  wells  reserves  the  rifi^t 
to  the  lessor  to  till  the  soil,  the  lessor  caimot,  after  the  lessee  has 
drilled  a  well,  and  has  jgas  ready  to  flow  into  pipes  by  taming  a  valTe, 
-  daitt  the  lessee  is  not  m  possession,  and  most  resort  to  a  court  of  law 
to  establish  his  title  before  a  okuI  of  equity  will  interfere  ....  95 
A  lease  for  sinking  and  operating  gas  wells,  which  stipnlatea  "  no 
wells  to  be  drilled  within  300  yards  of  the  brick  building  "  on  the 
tract,  releases  the  lessor's  right  to  grant  a  lease  of  such  land  ...   93 

RSDUCnON  OF  RSNT 

Reserved  by  a  written  .lease,  may  be  oially  •greed  on  by  the  partiea,  633 
LBGAL  HOUDAVa 

DsnMxnoN. 
Days  set  apart  by  public  authority  for  rdigioos,  political  or  sodsl 
purposes- 141 

BnncT  OF. 
All  actions  not  specially  prohibited,  may  be  peribtmed  as  on  ardioary 

days 141 

Judicial  proceedings  generally  valid  upon '.14s 

Ministerial  acts  genendly  valid 150 

Similarly,  notarial  acts 15a 

Performance  of  contracts  generally  postponed  to  another  day  .  .  153 
School  sessions  are  cmiittea  upon  the  ground  of  oonfonnity  to  custom 

where  there  are  no  statutory  provisions 153 

Detailed  statement  of  effect  upon  negotiable  paper 154 

Statutes  of  the  States  and  Territories. 

Alabama 156    Missiasippi 171 

Arizona 156    Missouri 171 

Arkansas 156    Montana 171 

California 157    Nebraska 172 

Colorado 158    Nevada 172 

Connecticut 159    New  Hampshire 174 

Dakota 160    Newjerse^ 174 

Delaware 161    New  Mexico 174 

District  of  Columbia  .   .    .   .  161    New  York 174 

Florida 162    North  Carolina 176 

Georgia 163    Ohio 177 

Idaho 163    Oregon 177 

Illinois 164    Peunsylvania 178 

Indiana 164    Rhode  Island 180 

Iowa 165    South  Carolina 181 

Kansas 165    Tennessee 181 

Kentucky 165    Texas 182 

Louisiana 166    Vermont 183 

Maine 166    Virginia 182 

Maryland 167    Washington 183 

Massachusetts 168    West  Virginia 183 

Michigan 169    Wisconsin 184 

Minnesota 170    Wyoming 185 

Summary  of  the  Statutes .  186 
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LEGAL  HOLIDAYS— (rM/fiiifA/.) 
Sundays. 

Improperly  classed  with,  in  certain  States 190 

LEGISLATURE. 

COMPBNSATION  OP  MEMBER. 

A  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Montana,  whose  compen- 
sation is  fixed  by  law,  when  entitled  to  have  the  same  audited  and 

settled 223 

This  right  enforceable  by  Mfa«r(/am»5 223 

LIBEL. 

Caricature 
In  a  newspaper  may  be  libelous  per  se 333 

Mercantile  Agency 

Pul)lication  by  reports  issued  and  sent  to  its  subscribers  is  not  libelous 
per  se 206 

Per  Se 
Not  sustained  by  a  statement  that  the  plaintiff  was  actuated  by  the 
stimulus  of  a  certain  compensation  and  not  by  patriotism  or  love  of 
his  guild 550 

Similarity  of  Name 
Not  conclusive  that  the  person  alleged  to  have  been  libeled  was  the 
subject  of  the  libelous  publication 333 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Assignment 
Of  a  life  policy,  absolute  on  its  &ce,  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  passes 
no  greater  interest  than  such  sum  as  will  pay  the  debt,  with  interest, 
and  reimburse  the  creditor  for  whatever  premiums  have  been  paid  by 
him 333.407 

Beneficiary 
Named  in  the  certificate  of  a  mutual  benefit  society  may  be  changed 
at  the  will  of  the  insured  member,  provided  the  change  is  made  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  in  the  certificate  and  by-laws  of  the  society  .  270 
Exceptions  to  this  rule 270 

Insanity 
Is  such  **  sickness  or  other  disability  *'  as  will  entitle  a  member  of  a 
mutual  benefit  association  to  receive  benefits 334 

LniiTATioN  OP  Suit 
Will  not  bar  an  action,  where  the  beneficiary  and  the  company's  su- 
perintendent have  agreed  on  the  amount  to  be  paid,  and  the  latter 
has  promised  to  pay  it  as  soon  as  the  money  should  be  received  from 
the  home  office 407 

Mutual  Benefit  Society 

Is  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  law  in  the  interpretation  of  its  contracts 
as  a  mutual  life  insurance  company 135 

Othur  Insurance. 

An  insurance  company,  whose  agent  has  informed  an  applicant  for  a 
policy  that  a  certificate  of  membership  in  a  co-operative  society  is  not 
considered  insurance,  will  l)c  cstoppe<l  from  alleging,  in  defense  to  a 
suit  on  the  policy,  that  such  a  certificate  is  insurance  within  the  mean- 
ing of  a  question  in  the  application  as  to  other  insurance   ....   135 

Phrases. 
••Their  children,"  designatiiijj  the  beneficiaries  under  a  wife's  policy, 
in  the  event  of  her  death,  mean  the  children  common  to  both  the  in- 
sured and  his  wife 407 

**  Related  to."  "relations"  and  **  next  of  kin,"  when  used  in  life 
policy,  includes  only  relations  by  blood,  and  not  connections  by  mar- 
riage'  623 

"VlFE'S  POUCY. 

Taken  out  when  the  insured  was  perfectly  solvent,  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness-  of  the  insured  to  the  estate  of  his 

407 
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LIMITATION. 

ADVBRSB  POS8B8SXON 
Will  not  a£fect  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  purchase  of  land  from  the 
United  States  until  hia  patent  is  issued 155 

Demand  Notb 
Is  subject  to  the  running  of  the  statute  from  its  date,  though  no  actual 
demand  has  been  made 306 

Nuisance. 
Culvert  under  a  railroad  embankment,  which  .injures  adjoining  land 
by  discharging  water  on  it,  is  a  continuing  nuisance,  and  an  action  of 
damages  for  maintaining  such  nuisance  is  not  subject  to  the  bar  of  the 
statute 271 

LIQUOR  DBALBRS.    See  Lbgai,  Holidays. 

LIQUOR  LAWS.    See  Intbrstatb  Commerce. 

Druggist 
Authorized  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  upon  a  proper  application,  has 
a  discretion  to  refuse  to  sell,  and  is  not  liable  in  an  action  of  damages 
for  such  refusal ao6 

License 
To  sell  liquors  for  a  vear  is  not  a  contract,  but  a  police  regulation,  and 
the  license  fee  may  be  raised  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  .   .  206 
'    Minors. 

Purchase  of  intoxicating  liquor  for  a  minor  by  a  b^^stander  with  the 
minor's  own  money,  at  the  liquor  seller's  suggestion,  is  in  effect  a 
sale  to  the  minor 271 

LOUISIANA. 

At  the  cession  of  the  territory  to  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  ^muh 

were  in  force i 

The  civil  law  still  retained 3 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  naturalized  all  the  citizens 2 

First  goyernment 2 

Territorial  government 3 

Sketch  of  the  laws  of 7 

Jurisdiction  and  procedure  of  the  Courts 9 

Insolvent  laws  of  the  State  are  of  Roman  origin 12 

Court  practice 14 

Peculiarities   of  the   State   lawa  in   contrast   with  those  of  other 

SUtes 19 

MARSHAL.    See  CoNStiTUTiONAt  Law. 

MASTBR  AND  SERVANT.    See  Depot  Company. 

Assault  and  Battery. 
Committed  by  a  servant  while  endeavoring  to  take  his  master's  per- 
sonal property  from  the  possession  of  a  person  who  claims  to  own  it, 
renders  the  master  liable  in  damages 4^ . 

Board  of  Commissioners. 
Incorporated  to  furnish  a  city  with  water,  is  not  liable  for  injuries  re- 
ceived from  the  negligence  of  its  servants 271 

Cattle. 
Statutory  lien  upon,  cannot  be  acquired  by  a  servant  who  is  em- 
ployed to  tend  and  feed  the  cattle  of  his  master 623 

Child  of  Tender  Years 
May  recover  from  his  master  for  injuries  received  from  machinery 
which  the  master  negligently  ordered  him  to  oil 623 

Dangerous  Business 
Requires  the  employer  to  know  the  character  and  extent  of  the  dan- 
ger and  to  warn  his  servant  specially  and  unequivocally ao6 

Blevator  Hand 
Must  be  provided  by  his  employer  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  with 
a  competent  instructor,  and  the  master  will  be  liable  to  his  serraat 
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MASTER  AND  SVIRW ANT —(co ft ihtncd.) 

for  iny  injury  resulting  from  the  ncj^ligcnce  or  incompetency  of  such 

instructor  .  ' 271 

Fellow-Skrvant. 
Briili^c  watchina!!  is  not  a  fcllt)u-scrvant  with  the  engineer  and  con- 
ductor of  a  train    206 

Train  clispatchcr  is  not  a  fclUnv-scrvant  with  train  hands  .....  335 
Yard  switchman  is  not  a  fellow-servant  with  a  locomotive  en- 
gineer   •   •  335 

Foreman,  who  is  ordere<l  to  remove  a  barge  from  the  water,  is  not  a 

fellow-servant  with  a  laborer  employed  in  such  work 271 

Carpenter,  j)ortcr  and  stewardess  of  a  steamship  are  fellow-ser- 
vants    334 

Latknt  Dkfkcts 
Sen-ant  is  not  bound  to  know , 206 

MECHANIC'S.  LIFNS. 
Replacing  Defective  Hearths 
In  a  house  previously  completed  does  not  extend  the  time  for  filing  a 
lien 623 

SCB-CONTRACTOR 

Is  l)ound  by  an  agreement  of  the  principal  contract — tliat  the  property 
shall  be  built  and  delivered  to  the  owner,  free  of  all  liens    ....  4C& 

MERCANTILE  AGENCY.    Sec  Libel. 

Liable  for  a  loss  occasioned  by  an  errror  in  its  published  book,  when 
such  error  arises  in  printing  tlie  lK>ok,  and  not  in  collecting  informa- 
tion for  it,  notwitlistanding  a  contract  exempting  it  from  liability  for 
the  negligence  of  its  officers  and  agents 408 

MINERALS. 

Oil  is  a  mineral  under  the  Pennsvlvania  Act  of  1850 109 

Reservation  of  all  minerals  in  a  deed  does  not  include  petroletmi  .  109 

MONTANA.    See  Legislature. 
Canvass. 
Act  of  Congress,  and  Constitution  and  Ordinances  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  Montana,  declare  who  shall  canvass  for  votes 
at  the  election  for  the  approval  of  the  Constitution  and  choice  of  the 
first  State  officials 323 

MORTGAGES. 

Declaration 
Of  grantee  when  insufficient  to  convert  a  deed,  absolute  on  its  face, 
into  a  mortgage 623 

Homestead. 
Mortgagee  of  homestead  and  other  real  estate  must  exhaust  all  the 
other  property  before  resorting  to  the  homestead  to  satisfy  his  mort- 
gage    ^   ...    71 

Partnkrship. 
Mortgage  made  to,  in  the  firm  name,  is  valid 624 

St.\tk. 
Mortgage  by,  cannot  be  enforcc<l,  as  a  State  cannot  l)e  sued  .    .    .  271 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 
Bonds. 
Interest  on  municipal  l)onds  ceases  when  they  fall  due  and  the  means 

are  provided  for  their  payment ' 206 

When  issucfl  pursuant  to  Act  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  certain 
commissioners  to  borrow  money  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  town, 
and  execute  l)onds  thereof,  after  a  majority  of  the  tax-payers  have  as- 
sented thereto,  wliicli  fact  is  to  be  proved  by  affidavit,  prevent  de- 
fenses arising  out  of  these  facts 376 

Vol.  XXIX— 60 
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Books  and  Recorx>s 

Not  private 50 

The  doings  of,  and  of  their  officers,  and  the  records  and  files  of,  are 

open  to  pnblic  inspection 50 

No  special  interest  need  be  shown 50 

Public  officer  has  no  exclusive  right  to  examine 50 

Inspection  not  to  be  changed  for,  nnless  made  bj  officer,  or  his  subor- 
dinates     50 

Contracts  op. 
Bxclnsive  contract  for  lig^tin^  the  streets  with  coal  fps^  is  not  in- 
fringed by  permitting  electric  lights  on  the  streets  and  m  stores  .  1 15 
Bxdnsive  contracts  with  gas  companies  are  valid,  but  subject  to  the 
State's  police  power 117 

HoLDBRS  op  Bonds  op. 
Purchasers  in  open  market,  without  notice,  are  AcwayE^fr  holders  .  580 
Irregularities  or  defects  not  apparent,  do  not  prejudice  the  right  of 

Uma  fide  holders 381 

Excess  of  issue  over  constitutional  limitation  of  indebtedness  does  not 

invalidate 581 

Irregularities  in  calling  the  election  required  by  law  does  not  in- 
validate   381 

Notice  of  defects  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  holder  from  pendency  of 

litigation  over  the  issue  of  the  bonds 583 

Estopped  by  recitals 382 

In  aid  of  railwa^rs,  valid  in  the  hands  of  a  bona  fide  purchaser  .   .  382 
Latent  defects  in  execution  are  not  a  defense  against  bona  fide 

holders 382 

Want  of  power  to  issue  the  bonds  affects  the  right  of  bona  fide 

holders 383 

The  municipality  is  not  estopped  by  recitals TJ^y-'^ 

Excess  of  constitutional  limitation  of  indebtedness  afiects  a  bona  fide 

holder 383 

Unconstitutionality  affects  a  bona  fide  holder  .  •  •  •  1  •  t  .  •  .  384 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT  INSURANCE. 

Insanity  considered  as  within  the  phrase  "  sickness  or  other  dis- 
ability,'*' so  as  to  entitle  the  member  to  benefit 334 

NATURALIZATION. 
Cancbi.i«ation. 
Certificate  obtained  by  finand  in  a  State  Court,  will  be  cancelled  in  a 
Federal  Court 795 

NATURAL  GAS. 

An  article  of  commerce  whose  transportation  cannot  be  restricted  by 

State  laws 117 

Belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  ground,  until  it  escapes 93 

Pennsylvania  Act  of  1885 102 

NATURAL  GAS  CORPORATIONS. 

In  Pennsylvania,  are  incorporated  under  General  Laws 104 

Use  of  public  street  or  country  highway  by  a  natural  gas  corporation 

is  an  aaditional  burden  and  must  be  compensated  for IQ5 

The  owner  of  land  may  lay  a  pipe  under  the  easement  of  a  railroad 

company IP5 

Ejectment  will  lie  against  the  lessee  as  his  i«iterest  is  considered  cor- 

porial  in  Pennsylvania 105 

The  usual  rulesof  negligence  apply  to  natural  gas 107 

In  Pennsylvania  such  corporations  are  subject  to  municipal  regula- 
tion   107 

Must  make  reasonable  rates 109 

In  the  absence  of  expert  evidence,  a  court  will  not  decide  that  natural 
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gas  is  incliulcil  in  lease  to  mine  for  petroleum,  rock  or  carbon  oil,  or 
other  valuable  snl>stauces 114 

Eminent  Domain. 
The  right  of,  granted  to  natural  gas  corporations  in  Pennsylvania. 
is  within  the  constitutional  power  of  tlic  Legislature  .    .     ....  103 

Leases. 
Construction  of  various no 

Streets,  Tse  of. 
Municipal  contracts  may  be  avoided  by  City  Council  if  not  warranted 
bv  charter 116 

Way.  ExcLrsivE  Right  of, 
May  be  void  as  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  imposing  an  unreason- 
able restraint  up<m  tra«le   117 

.S\\TIONAL  RANKS. 

JlRISDICTION  OF   FEOKRAL  COURTS. 

Ma\  br  sued,  or  briii^;  »juit.  in  the  Fe<leral  Courts  by  or  against  a  citi- 
zen of  another  M.iic  fn>ni  that  in  whiih  the  bank  is  locateti,  when  the 

aiiiouni  invcUcd  rcailic- the  statntorv  limit 206 

Suit  by  stockholder  ul.  avjaiiiNt  its  oUiicrs  and  dircftors,  all  of  whom 
are  resitlents  of  the  siime  St'ite  with  siuh  stockholder,  to  com])el  the 
collection  of  a  note  tlue  the  bank  ami  the  payment  by  the  directors  of 
sums  lost  by  reason  of  their  allei^ed  illeijal  conduct,  is  not  within  the 
jurisiliction  of  the  Federal  Courts 407 

NEGLlOENCIi 

CONTRIBITORY  NEGLIGENCE.      See  RAILROADS. 

Not  chargeafde  to  a  i)edestnan  who,  being  aware  of  defects  in  a  side- 
walk, abandons  it  for  the  roiulw^ay  71 

Is  chargeable  to  one  who  rides  with  another  in  his  wagon,  by  the  lat- 
ter's  invitaii<m  an«l  nut  for  hire,  and  fails  to  warn  the  driver  of  their 
approach  to  a  dangerous  railroad  crossing,  which  he  knows  well  and 

might  have  seen,  if  he  hail  exercised  ordinary  care 71 

Is  chargeable  to  one  who  stands  between  two  tracks  of  a  cable  com- 
pany and  attempts  to  l)oard  a  car  on  one  track  without  watching  for 

cars  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  on  the  other  track 272 

Going  upon  a  railroad  track  with  knowlc<lge  tliat  a  fast  train  is  due, 

is 795 

Is  not  chargeable  to  a  shipper  of  stock  who  uses  the  only  platform 
I)rovidc<l  by  a  railroad  company  for  that  purpose,  althonirh  he  knows 
it  to  be  unsafe,  but  who  exercises  rexLsonablc  care  in  its  use  .  .  .  272 
Is  not  chargeable  to  one  who,  having  been  place<l.  throut^h  tlie  negli- 
gence of  another,  in  a  position  of  dan.i;cr.  docs  not  exercise  coolness 
and  presence  of  mintl  in  trying  to  escape  from  smh  danj^cr  .  .  .  334 
Dkfixtivf:  HKinoi:. 
t  )p?TTcd  \n  a  muni«'ipality  for  public  tmvcl.  rentiers  it  liable  fordam- 
n'icr.  .thh'Uigh  01. c  side  ol  the  bri«l^e  may  hi\e  bn  :i  pertcctlv 
safe  .    .  272 

FlRK  WORKS. 

Ncirbircm  discharge  of.  will  render  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
play Iim' Ic  l»»r  the  isijiiries  therein- iniiictc<l    272 

NoTirr 
Of  the  ilanv'crons  condilit>n  of  a  bu'llin/  is  not  neres*>arv  to  charge 
the  owner  with  liaijilily  fur  iujuricrs  Mi  ^lailled  ihroujjh  ii<  falhng  .  272 

NOTARY  rUBIJC. 
Woman 

Cannot  be  a  notary  public  uiulcr  the  Mas^acluisetls  !aw 334 

NUISANCE. 

None  prr  st\  yvhon  tli?  r^  VrTlants  are  making  a  Inwful  use  of  their 
franchise    ...  .  .  55J 
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OIL.    See  Damages,  M1NSRA13. 

Dbpinition. 

.    Oil  not  synonymous  with  gas 11 

Property  in 

A  well  sunk  by  the  owner  is  his  exclusively' 11 

Not  analogous  to  the  sur&ce  owner's  nght  in  running  streams  c 

water 11. 

Taken  out  by  wrong-doer,  remains  the  property  of  the  wel 
owner iit 

Sbvbrancb  op, 
From  the  freehold,  does  not  divest  the  owner  of  his  title  .    .    .   .  loi 

Oysters. 
Natural  oyster-bed  as  distinguished  from  aitifictal  is  not  one  plantei 
and  constitutinga  mass  or  stratum 53. 

PARTIES  TO  ACTION. 
CoNPucT  OP  Laws. 
Administrator  appointed  in  Maryland  cannot  sue  in  Maryland  undei 
a  West  Virginia  statute  for  the  death  of  his  intestate  caused  by  negli 
gence  in  West  Virginia 4c^ 

PARTNERSHIP. 
Conversion.    See  Surviving  Partner. 

DlSSOI«UTION. 
Decreed  in  equi^  where  party    has   been    induced  to  enter  into 
through  fraud  or  deceit,  or  business  cannot  be  worked  at  a  profit .  551 

Executor 
Carrying  on,  with  the  surviving  partner  with  testator's  assets  as  di- 
rected by  the  will,  not  liable  penonally  for  the  old  firm's  debts  .    .551 

Interest  on  Capital. 
Charge  of,  does  not  convert  an  agreement,  otherwise  constituting  a 
partnership,  into  a  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor 624 

Reai,  Bstate. 
Purchase  of,  by  a  surviving  partner  under  an  attachment  in  a  suit 
brought  by  him  for  a  partnership  debt,  at  the  sherifTs  sale,  does  not 
make  such  property  real  estate  descendible  to  the  heirs 795 

PASSENGER.    See  Common  Carriers. 

PATENTS  AND  INVENTIONS. 
Expiration 
Between  the  service  of  the  bill  for  infringement  and  the  return  day 

bars  relief  inequity 551 

License. 
To  use  cannot  be  revoked,  when  it  does  not  contain  a  revocation 

clause,  and  licensor  must  resort  to  action  at  law 795 

Revocation.    See  License. 

PEDDLING. 

Statute  prohibiting,  is  valid 405 

But  pciidling  without  a  license  cannot  be  forbidden  to  citizens  of 
anotherState 621 

POLICE  POWER  OP  THE  STATES. 
See  Interstate  Commerce,  State  Power. 
Must  yield  to  the  commercial  power  of  the  United  States  ....  425 
Not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  and  not  prohibited  to  the  States, 

and  consequently  leserved  to  the  States 426 

Congress  cannot  exercise  police  powers  within  a  State ;  though  a 
State  cannot  by  its  police  power,  prevent  interstate  conmierce  .  .  741 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will  uphold  State  police 
regulations,  when  enacted  in  good  &ith  and  appropriate  to  the  pro- 
tection of  life,  liberty  and  property   741 

A  provision  in  an  internal  revenue  act,  fixing  the  flashing  point  of  il- 
luminating oil,  is  of  no  e£fect  in  a' State  741 
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A  patent  lor  itlutiiinati.ij^  oil.  is  no  itcfcnsc  for  violating  a  State  rc|;ii- 

latioii  ;orl)i<Uliii>{  the  sale  uf>uch  oil yj! 

A  State  cauiiot  collect  the  expenses  of  maintaining  paupers,  or  of  c  :- 
excising  its  ]>olicc  laws,  by  a  tax  on  immigrants 4^0 

POST  OFFICE. 
Non-Mailaulh  M.\ttkr. 
A  postal  card,  on  which  is  written  a  demand  for  a  debt,  coupled  with 
a  threat  to  place  the  account  with  a  lawyer,  or  law  agency  for  collec- 
tion, is  noM-mailable  matter  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress <.»f  ScptcinlKjr  26,  iS»S8 582 

But  a  demand  for  a  debt  may  be  written  upon  a  postal  canl,  if 
couched  in  rcsi^cctful  language,  and  not  put  in  such  form  as  to  attract 
pulilic  attention  or  make  it  offensive  to  the  person  addresse<l  .  .  .  582 
The  Acts  an<l  the  cases  under  them  considered 5^5-592 

PaYMKXTS   MV    MiSTAKK 

Ma<le  l>y  the  Post  Office  Department  to  contractors,  may  be  recovere<l 
back  at  the  suit  of  the  United  States 71 

PRINCIPAL  AND  SURETY. 
Bond. 
Surctx  is  liable  on  bond  for  accounting  by  clerk  of  a  District  Court 
ordere<l  under  the  practice  of  the  Court 551 

COXTRIBITION 

Rcfusc<l  in  equity  to  an  administrator  of  the  paying  surety  after  delay 

of  eighteen  years 551 

Insanity 
No  excuse    for  delay  on  the  part  of  co-surety,  where  trustee  ap- 
pointed    551 

PRIVILEGE. 
Service  op  Process 
In  a  civil  suit  upon  one  who  has  been  brought  from  another  State  by 
requisition  and,  after  hearing,  discharged  from  custody,  but  has  not 
left  the  courtroom,  is  void 408 

PROCESS.    See  Legal  Holidays,  Privilege. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 
Military  Land  Warrant, 
When  located,  vests  the  title  at  once  in  the  holder  and  «ocatoT,  and  is 

payment  for  the  land 72 

Timber 

Unlawfully  severed  from  public  lands  and  purchased  by  a  railroad 
company,  may  be  recovered  back  from  the  latter  at  the  suit  of  the 
United  States 135 

PUBLIC  OFFICERS. 
Habitual  Drunkenness 
Chargeable  to  an  official,  so  as  to  render  nim  liable  .0  removal  fiom 
his  office  under  a  constitutional  provision,  when  he  drinks  to  excess 

six  or  eight  times  a  year 334 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Ma>  be  conipclletl  by  mandamus  to  deliver  a  draft  for  his  compensa- 
tion to  a  government  contractor,  whose  work  has  been  approved  .  624 

PUBLIC  OFFICES.    See  Legal  Houdays. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.     See  Christianity. 

RAILROADS.    See  Common  Carrier,  M^^ster  and  Servant. 
Contributory  Ne(;ligence. 

Driving  for  two  miles  on  a  railroad  track  constitutes  contributory 
negligence,  and  the  drunkenness  of  a  person  injured  thereby  does  not 
affect  the  question  ot  his  nci^ligence 135 
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Is  not  char^^ble  to  a  passenger  in  the  caboose  of  a  ficiglit  ttain  wh( 

fets  up  while  the  train  is  in  motion  and  is  thrown  down  and  ULJorei 
7  a  sadden  jerking  of  the  engine 33: 

Stumbling  over  baggage  in  the  aisle  of  a  passenger  car,  which  conic 
have  been  plainly  seen,  will  not  entitle  person  thus  injored  to  dam 
ages  from  the  railroad  company 33* 

Coupon  Ticket 
Over  different  Hues  does  not  render  the  company  iasnins  it  liable  fir 
injuries  sustained  by  the  holder  while  riding  over  one  of  the  connect- 
ing lines T* 

Pare.    See  Return  Ticket. 
Of  passenser  may  be  refused  after  the  tndn  has  been  stopped  for  the 
purpose  of  ejecting  him  for  the  non-payment  of  his  ftre 307 

Free  Pass, 
Exempting  from  liability,  frees  the  company  from  responsibility  foi 

negli^nce 38t 

Conflict  in  the  deciaiona  upon  the  question  considered   .  .  .  391-404 

Infant 

Who  is  injured  while  trespassing  upon  a  railroad  track,  cannot  re- 
cover damages  from  the  railroad  company 335 

Injunction 
Will  not  be  granted  against  a  railroad  company  upon  an  allsgation 
that  the  running  of  its  tiaini  constitute  a  nuisance  to  persons  residing 
near  its  tracks,  unless  it  be  shown  that  there  is  some  abuse  or  negli- 
gent use  by  the  railroad  of  its  franchise    634 

Interstate  Commerce. 
B<)uity  has  no  power  to  compel  a  railroad  to  enter  into  contract 
with  another  road  for  a  joint  through  rate  and  routing  of  freight  and 
passengers  under  act  relating  to 548 

Liability. 
The  fact  that  traveler's  goods  are  lost  in  a  sleeping  car  does  not  re- 
lieve the  railroad  company 266 

Live  Stock. 
Lookout  for  live  stock  upon  its  track  need  not  be  kept  by  a  railroad 
company,  in  order  to  relieve  it  from  liability  to  the  owners  of  cattle 

killed  by  its  trains 135 

Statute  making  the  killing  of  cattle  by  engines  or  cars  prima  facie 
evidence  of  ne^igence,  applies  to  cattle  yoked  to  a  cart  and  in  charge 
of  a  driver 207 

Lookout. 
Engineer  when  not  passing  through  an  incorporated  town  or  city  or 
crossing  a  public  street  or  highway,  not  bound  to  look  out  for  persons 
on  track , 795 

Negligence 
In  the  emission  of  sparks  from  a  locomotive  can  only  be  rebutted  by 
showing  proper  appliances  were  used  by  a  skilled  engineer  .   .    .551 

Return  Ticket. 
Condition  requiring  a  return  ticket  to  be  stamped  and  signed  at  the 
place  of  destination  before  it  is  used  for  return  passage,  is  binding 
upon  the  passenger  presenting  it,  though  he  may  nave  foiled  to  read 
the  condition 72 

Signal 

Need  not  be  given  by  a  railroad  train  when  approaching  a  private 

form  crossing 307 

Need  not  be  given  before  starting  a  train  which  has  been  stopped  at  a 
point  not  a  station,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  wood 624 

Speed. 

In  the  discretion  of  the  company  when  not  passing  throu^^  an  in- 
corporated town  or  passing  a  public  street  or  highway 795 
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llMl.KOWS—'cofiiiftMcd. ) 
Stockholder 
Is  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  ofncers,  a^nts  or  employ2Csof 
a  railroad  company  in  the  operation  of  its  road,  though  the  stock- 
holder is  another  railroad  corporation 585 

RECORDS.    See  MdNiciPAi.  Corporations. 

Right  ufalistractor  to  examine  municipal 49 

Annual  statement  of  sales  for  unpai<l  taxes,  made  by  receiver  of  taxes, 

delivered  to  citx-  treasurer,  is  a  public  record 49 

Statutes  and  decisions  affecting  the  rights  of  abstract  companies  and 

private  persons  to  examine,  discussed  and  considered 60-68 

Alabama 64, 66    Minnesota 62 

Colorado 67    New  Jersey 60,65,67 

Georgia 64,67,68    New  York' 66 

Kansas 63, 66    Pennsylvania 65 

Michigan 49f  65,  67    Wisconsin 61, 68 

R  .vGISTRATION.    See  Electioks. 

R  SUGION.    See  Christianity. 

RELIGIOUS  TEACHING.    See  Christianity. 

REMOVAL  OF  CAUSES. 

ACT  OP  1887. 
Cause  in  which  some  of  the  defendants  are  residents  and  others  non- 
residents, wherein  there  is  only  a  single  controversy,  cannot  be  re- 
mo\'ed  under 796 

DivERSB  Citizenship. 
When  a  creditor's  bill  cannot  be  removed  from  a  State  Court  on  the 
ground  of  diverse  citizenship,  where  one  or  more  of  the  defendants  are 
citizens  of  the  satne  State  as  the  plaintiffs 207 

IjMITATION. 

Extension  of  time  to  answer  in  the  State  Court  does  not  extend  the 

time  to  file  a  petition  for  removal  to  the  Federal  Court 135 

I/x:al  Prejudice 
Sufficient  grounrl  for  removal  only  when  all  the  parties  to  the  action 
on  one  side  are  citizens  of  the  State  where  suit  is  brought,  and  all  on 

the  other  side  are  citizens  of  other  States 72 

Not  sufficiently  established  by  an  affidavit  of  the  party,  stating  that 
he  has  reason  to  l)clieve  and  does  believe  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 

obtain  justice  in  the  »Statc  Court 136 

Causes  may  be  removed  from  tlie  State  to  the  Federal  Courts  under 
Act  of  March  3,  I SS 7,  on  the  ground  of  local  prejudice 796 

SALE. 

Oleomargarine 
Is  sold  when  served  with  a  meal  in  a  restaurant,  although  not  eaten 
by  the  customer 207 

Warranty 
Will  rot  be  implied  that  a  specific  article  of  a  knowu  and  recognized 
kind  and  description  shall  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended 
to  l>c  used 207 

SCHOOLS.    See  Christianity. 

SCHOOL  ROOM. 

A  place  of  worship  within  the  constitutional  prohibition  as  contained 
in  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 286 

SET-OFF. 
Loss  OF  Trade 
Counter-claim^  for,  by  selling  inferior  articles  when  not  sustained  in 
action  for  price  of  goods  sold 552 
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SHIPPING. 

LiMiTRn  LiABiUT\'  Act 
Of  CongresA  (Act  of  June  19,  1886)  is  constitntional 154 

Nbgucbnce. 
Vessel  using  fog  horn  sounded  by  the  breath,  instead  of  by  bellows,  is 

guilty  of  negligence 795 

Vessel  running  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an  honr,  in  a  freqaente.l 
part  of  the  ocean,  anfl  in  a  thick  fog,  is  guilty  of 795 

Physician. 
Failure  of  a  freighting  vessel  to  provide  is  not  a  neglect  of  duty  .  552 

SLANDER. 
Public  Officers. 
What  words,  when  spoken  of  a  public  officer,  are  actionable,  without 
averment  of  special  damage,  when  they  impute  positive  incapacity  or 
misconduct 335 

8LBKPING  CAR  COMPANIES 

Liable  to  the  same  responsibilities  and  obligations  as  inn-keepen,  in 

respect  to  passengers'  goods 251 

The  security  of  travelers  requires  such  a  rule 251 

The  previous  cases  establish  a  contrary  rule 259-^5 

The  difference  between,  and  an  inn-keeper  pointed  out,  and  the  cases 

examined 2^ 

The  question  considered  with  reference  to  a  steamboat  owner  and  the 

cases  examined 265 

Not  an  inn  **  on  wheels*' 266 

STATUTES.    See  Legal  Houdays. 

Right  conferred  by,  upon  *'  all  penons,"  is  conferred  npon  any  per- 
son   50 

STATUTE  OF  FRAUDS 

Does  not  apply  to  contract  to  support  a  child  nntil  of  age  ....  796 

STEAMBOAT  OWNER.    See  Slbkpzng  Car  Cobcpanibs. 

The  question  at  to  the  lii^ility  of,  at  an  inn-keeper,  consid- 
ered    3^5-266 

STREETS. 

Pedestrian  injured  by  a  dangerous  nuisance  which  the  city  allows  a 
private  corporation  to  maintain  in  its  street,  may  recover  damages 
from  the  city 524 

SUNDAY  LAWS.    See  Legal  Holidays. 
Running  Trains 

On  Sunday  is  not  illegal  in  West  Virginia 535 

Will 
Made  on  Sunday  is  valid 535 

TAXATION.    See  Intsrstatb  Commerce. 

Exemption. 
A  school  using  its  receipts  for  maintenance  is  within  the  exemption 
of  a  statute  relieving  the  real  estate  of  scientific  institutions  occupied 
by  them  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  incorporated  ...  136 
TELEGRAPHS. 

Delay 
In  the  transmission  of  a  message,  calling  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dresscil  to  a  (lying  relative,  is  not  excused  by  the  fact  that  the  tele- 
graph company  was  not  informed  of  the  relationship  of  the  par- 
ties   • 208 

Highway. 
Erection  of  telegraph  poles  and  stringing  of  wires  along  a  highway  al- 
ready dedicated  to  the  public  constitutes  an  additioniu  servitude  for 
which  additional  compensation  must  be  made  to  the  owners  of  tlie 
soil 720 
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:lbgraphs— (ow/f  If  «a/.  ) 

LiCENSB  Tax 
Cannot  be  impoMd  upon  a  teldgnph  oompiay  engsfled  in  intenUte 
commerce  to  a  greater  amount  than  is  necessary  to  aefray  the  cost  of 
supervising  and  controlling  its  wires  and  poles  for  the  protection  of 
property  and  person 136 

Mental  Suffering 
Will  not  of  itself  support  an  action  r  f  damages  against  a  telegraph 
company  for  the  failure  to  deliyer  a  message 136 

Railroad  Company 
May  construct  a  telegraph  line  over  its  right  of  way  for  its  own  use 
and  benefit  in  the  operation  of  its  road,  without  rendering  itself  liable 
to  the  land  owners  lor  additional  compensation,  but  not  so  when  the 
line  is  constructed  for  a  different  purpose aoB 

Unfavorable  Atmospheric  CoifDinoNS 
Do  not  excuse  the  dropping  out  of  words  in  the  transmission  of  a  tele- 
graphic message aya 

TENDBR.    See  Common  Carriers. 

A  Valid. 

Exact  amount  must  be  ofimd 195 

Change  must  not  be  required 195 

Waiver. 
A  payee,  by  saying  it  will  be  useless  to  exhibit  the  money  to  him» 
when  such  money  is  present,  waives  his  right  to  insist  that  no  proper 
tender  Mras  made 95 

Tonnage  Taxes. 
A  State  law,  authorizing  a  municipality  to  collect  whar&ge  from  ves- 
sels laden  with  the  products  of  other  States  and  countries,  while  such 
(lues  are  not  demanded  from  vessels  laden  with  the  same  articles  when  < 
produced  in  the  State,  is  a  regulation  of  interstate-commeroe,  and  is 

void 817 

Tlictlenial  to  the  States,  of  the  power  to  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage  with- 
out tl.e  consent  of  Congress,  was  intended  to  protect  the  fre^om  of 
commerce,  and  therefore  does  not  invalidate  legitimate  wharf  dues 
measuted  b^'  the  capacity  of  the  vessels  using  the  wharves  ....  817 
Local  taxation  of  vessels  by  their  capacity  instead  of  by  value,  is  un- 
constitutional   817 

TRADE  MARKS. 

Infringement 
Is  made  out  if  the  defendant's  imitations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 

they  were  methodically  intended 796 

The  words  ••  Warren  Hose  Supporter,"  used  in  connection  with  a  hose 
supporter  connected  with  a  stocking  and  placed  as  labels  on  boxes 
containing  hose  supporters,  arc  to  be  protected  as 796 

Jurisdiction. 

Suit  cannot  be  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  infringing  trade  marks 
used  in  forcipi  commerce  under  Act  of  March  3,  iSSi,  both  parties 
being  in  the  State 756 

Name 
Of  place  where  goods  arc  manufactured  may  be  used  as  a  trade  mark 

in  combination  with  other  words 208 

Of  manufacturer  may  \ie  used  as  a  trade  mark,  but  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  right  of  another  person  of  the  same  name ao8 

**  Lightning" 
May  be  usc<]  as  a  trade  mark  descriptive  of  hay  knives 335 

Old  Machines 
Mav  be  bought  by  a  manufacturer,  repaired,  repainted  and  sold  again, 
without  removing  the  original  trade  mark 336 

"Singer" 
Cannot  be  used  as  a  trade  mark  for  sewing  machines 336 
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TRADE  MAVLKS^amiiHued.) 
•*  Tycoon  " 
Cannot  be  naed  as  a  trade  mark  for  tea 53t 

TRESPASS. 
Sbizdrb 
By  a  mortgagee  tmder  a  chatte4  mortgage  void  for  usury  or  fraud,  is 
a  trespass 553 


USURY. 

ACTIQN 

Lies  to  recover  back  the  difference  between  theturarioos  interest  paid, 

and  tke  amonnt  legally  doe 552 

NOTS 
Given  for  certain  amount  and  interest,  a  less  amount  being  really 
loaned,  is  void  as  usurious 553 

VENDOR  AND  VENDEE. 

IKPKOVBMSNIS 

•  Put  on  the  pixyity  by  the  vendee  in  possession  are  not  oompenaated 
fonwhen  the  wife  of  thevendor  rtfuats  to  join  in  the  deed  for  their 
joint  property 55a 

T7NITED  STATES  COURTS. 

Jurisdiction. 
Not  conferred  upon  the  Circuit  Coorta,  in  actions  against  the  State, 
involving  questions  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States,  or  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1875 ^ 

Cannot  be  conferred  u|x>n  such  courts,  in  actions  n^ainst  a  State  with 
such  State's  consent,  in  matters  arising  out  of  the  Constitution  of 

the  United  States 549 

»  Supreme  Court  of  United  States  has  no  jurisdiction  to  review  the  de- 
cmm  of  a  State  Court  that  a  party  was  not  liable  in  damajges  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  judicial  authority  conferred  on  him  by  an 

ActofCon^ress 270 

Have  no  jurisdiction  of  proceedings  in  rem^  taken  under  a  State 
statute  against  the  property  of  a  non-resident  defendant,  who  has  not 

been  personally  served  or  appeared 130 

Have  jurisdiction  of  a  suit  to  set  sside  a  sale  of  lands  forfeited  to  a 
State,  the  parties  being  citizens  of  different  States,  and  mav  avoid  a 
deed  for  such  lands,  although  made  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the 
StateCourt *.   .  134 

No  Man's  Land 
Is  subject  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Texas 134 

UNITED  STATES  MARSHALS.    Sec  Constitutional  Law. 

May  be  arrested  by  the  State  authorities  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  while 
on  his  way  to  serve  process  issuing  from  a  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, if  the  arrest  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  service 
of  the  process , 794 

WARRANTY. 
IMPUSD. 

None  of  quality  when  the  goods  are  to  be  -as  made  for  other  per- 
sons   552 

Water  rights. 

PoixunoN  OF  Spring 
By  the  leakage  of  oil  stored  on  adjoining  premises  entitles  the  owner 
of  the  spring  to  damages  from  the  person  thus  storing  ^e  oil    .   .  336 

WHARFAGE.    See  Tonnagb  Taxes. 
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WILLS. 

licqncst  to  a  conx>ratioii  not  in  existence,  but  to  be  subsequently 
created  by  le>rislative  enactment,  is  valid 748 

Charitahi.'k 

I'se  is  create«l  by  a  Ijequest  for  the  education  of  **  two  young  men  for 
all  cominir  time"  for  the  Cliristian  ministry 748 

CoMMTNiTY  Property. 
Devise  to  a  wife  of  one-half  of  all  the  testator's  property,  gives  her 
one-half  of  his  moiety  of  tlie  community  property 72 

Contingent  Remainder. 
Created  by  devise  of  remainder  to  daughter's  children  if  living  at  her 
death 7a 

Contract  to  Make  Wiix. 
What  evidence  is  insufficient  to  establish 336 

pKVISK 

or  all  the  estate  the  testator  is  to  inherit  after  her  father's  death,  will 
pass  her  iuierest*in  land  inherited  from  her  mother,  but  subject  to  her 
father's  curtesy 336 

Devise  Over. 
After  a  devise  to  testator's  wife,  coupled  with  a  power  of  alienation, 
will  take  effect  upon  any  property  of  the  testator  not  disposed  of  by 

her  Ijefore  her  death 720 

When  valid 720 

Erasure 
Of  a  word  by  the  testator  in  a  will,  rendering  it  illegible,  and  writing 
another  word  above  it,  is  inoperative  to  change  or  revoke  the  originu 
provision 624 

Lapse  of  Legacy 
Where  the  legatee  dies  in  the  testator's  life  time,  will  not  be  prevented 
by  the  legatee  bequeathing  to  his  wife  his  expectant  legacy   .    .    .  136 

Lead  Pencil  Writing, 
Signed  bv  testator's  i6rst  name  only,  may  be  admitted  to  probate  as  a 
will    .    . ' 208 

Vested  Estate. 
When  given 136 

WRITS. 

Service  on  a  non-resident  may  be  made  by  pr')lication,  where  the  bill 
seeks  to  establish  a  trust  of  real  estate,  even  though  an  account  and 
other  relief  is  also  prayed  for 795 
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